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PROFESSOR A. GUILLAUME'S TRANSLATION OF 
THE SIRAH! 


By R. B. SERJEANT 
I 


ROFESSOR Guillaume's new translation of the Sirah of Ibn Ishaq (in 

the recension of [bn Hisham) will stand as an enduring monument to 

his tenure of the Chair of Arabic at the University of London. The Arabic 

has been rendered into elegant classical English, very readable in style, with 

none of that awkwardness of English idiom which often besets translations 

attempting to present an Arabian setting and outlook so utterly different 
from those of the Occident as that portrayed in the Sirah. 

Through these pages at last the figure, the vigorous character of the Prophet 
is vividly impressed upon the consciousness of the reader; the true savour 
of the early days of Arabian Islam and its founder are conveyed with an 
authentic flavour lacking in any of the numerous biographies of Muhammad. 
Not only is the translation of the Sirah a vast task, but it is hedged about with 
all manner of difficulties ; even when it is rendered into careful accurate English 
one is not infrequently at a loss to understand the proper interpretation and 
application of a passage, yet every line in the Strah has great significance, 
not of necessity religious significance, but both the actual Arabic diction 
used and the content may have some far-reaching historical, social, or other 
implication. The study of this early period of Islam, far from being exhausted, 
is only really at its beginning. Now that it is becoming possible to under- 
stand early Islam by reference to the ancient inscriptions and the findings of 
archaeology, hitherto the merest scratching of Arabia’s vast surface, an entirely 
new assessment of the age wll inevitably have to be made, where only facts 
can remain unchanged but interpretations will be radically altered. Professor 
Guillaume's translation is an important step in this new direction although 
he has had to content himself with only the minimum of actual explanation 
of the text, for the re-interpretation of the Sirah will not be the work of one, 
but of many scholars. 

The author's preface as summing up the impressions of a minute examina- 
tion of the text of Ibn Hisham and, to some extent, the comparison of this 
text with versions of the same incident in other authors, merits the most 
serious attention. The discussion on the predecessors of Ibn Ishaq and of 
Sirah literature in general summarizes the information available up to date 
n convenient form. In conjunction with the section on characteristics, 

1 A. Guillaume (tr.): The life of Muhammad: a translation of [Ibn] Isháq's Sirat rasul 


Allah, with introduction and notes. xlvii, 815 pp. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1955. 6035. 
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Professor J. Robson’s ‘Ibn Isháq's use of the ssndd’ (lecture delivered at 
the Twenty-third International Congress of Orientalists, Cambridge, 1954, 
and printed in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxxvinu, 2, 1956) should 
be read ; it is a critical analysis of the methods of Ibn Ishaq and Ibn Hisham. 
The criticism of Ibn Hisham (p. xli) is perhaps a little severe, for Ibn Hisham’s 
notes do seem to be of value, though of course at this distance ia time it may be 
that their full purport cannot be perceived. 

A feature that stands out clearly, says Professor Guillaume, ' is the insertion 
of popular stories on the Goldilocks model’, and (pp. xxv, 3eq.) he discusses 
the question of the authenticity of the Sirah poetry. On p. 318 he goes so far 
as to describe certain verses as ‘most blatant forgery’! Forgery implies 
deliberate attempt to deceive and of course such attempts are manifold in 
Arabic literary history, but are we in fact to assume that apart from a limited 
number of specific cases, any person or persons concocted any of the poetry 
in the Stra with such intent any more than one would impute forgery to 
Livy ? In one sense all the poetry in the Sirah is authentic ir. that it is a tradi- 
tional presentation of historical events. The important pcint at issue is to 
distinguish what can reasonably be assumed to be the actunl verses spoken 
on the occasion. In many cases on simple stylistic grounds readily perceived 
even by a non-Arab, it is quite possible to say that it ıs most improbable 
that certain verses were actually said on a given occasion ; in other places the 
verses, as on p. 319, certainly consort ill with the historical circumstances. 
It is assumed that all ancient poetry was of the type 068021360 by Professor 
Guillaume on pp. xxvi-xxvii, but it is unlikely that this wes the case. The 
heroic verse uttered extempore on. the field in Arabia to this day differs greatly 
from that of the townsmen and agriculturalists, but only the ancient verse 
of chivalry has survived, for who would preserve the verses of the non-tribal 
classes to whom every Islamic law book assigns an inferior position in society? 
The type of verse at issue has a ballad quality about it; most of it, rf not all, 
is In rajaz. The origins of ballad verse are always obscure, but where there is 
no contra-indication why should it be impossible for some such verse to remount 
even to the actual life-time of Muhammad f It is suggested therefore that this 
verse forms part of a popular verse cycle of the Hadar whose language in Arabic 
itself differs from that of the Bedouin, a verse cycle somewhat resembling 
the Sirah of the Banü Hilal and other literature of the same genre which has 
been studied by Rudi Paret. It need scarcely be said that, Eke all oral narra- 
tive verse 15 was subject to alteration, interpolation, and perhaps a change of 
political emphasis. It is not sufficient in itself to dub verses glorifying the 
Prophet’s house as Shi‘ite propaganda, for the idea of the Bait with spiritual 
powers was known in Arabia before the Prophet; it is possible that both Ibn 
Ishaq and Ibn Hishim may have accepted some such verses, even when actually 
Shi'ite propaganda, in good faith. Professor Guillaume states that ° ancien 
poetry has suffered greatly at the hands of forgers, plagiarists. and philologists ’. 
This view was categorically opposed by Lyall when propounded first by 
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Margoliouth in its more extreme form, while admitting the minor alterations 
that can take place due to the effect of time. Lyall’s view is confirmed by the 
fact that ancient Arabian verse is readily understood by the Bedouin of Arabia 
to-day, whereas a townsman carnot make much headway with it unless 
equipped with dictionaries. To regard the philologists as intellectually dis- 
honest rogues to the extent of forging verse on any scale is to do them serious 
injustice! Of course where a clearly discernable political motive can be per- 
ceived behind any given Sirah verse, a motive which can be dated as relating 
to some specific later historical event, that is in a category of its own, but are 
there in fact so many such verses in the Strah itself ? 


11 


The following improvements to the translation or interpretation thereof 
are suggested, drawn from occasional comparisons with the Arabic text! : 


p. 69 “When he had been working in clay.’ Here fin cannot mean ' clay ’, 
but is the ordinary word employed in Arabia for ‘ cultivable land, 
fields’. It is unlikely that an Arab of noble birth would work in 
clay—-a menial task allotted to the servile classes. 

p.123 Wad‘ does not mean ‘amulets’ but ‘cowries’. These are still 
used as in Sabean times for ornamenting harness and clothing. In 
the previous verse, unless there is evidence to the contrary, ‘ Where 
the blood flows’ would seem to mean ‘ Where the flood-waters 
pass ’. . 

p. 124 The difficult line noted at the top ofthe page would seem corrupt. 
My own copy of the Sirah, an undated early Cairo edition, reads : 


p.126 | Ma'agi (line 7), translated as ' quarters’, might give better sense if 
translated with the Yemenite meaning of ‘ fortresses ’. 

p. 126 It does not seem necessary to take Hsndskiya as ‘ Ethiopian ’, or yet 
as ‘South Arabian’, for the trade routes were so well established 
and known that there could be no doubt about India and Ethiopia. 
In the Middle Ages Indian slave-girls were imported to South Arabia 
and the trade may well have been very ancient. 


1 Minor points of criticism in the translation are first of all the transcriptions of the type 
Abu ‘Abdu Shams, which does not seem very consistent, and secondly, the avoidance of the 
literal translation of obscenities which might perhaps have been rendered in good orientalist 
traditaon into the decent obscurity of Latin | For example (p. 177) far) does not mean ' womb’, 
and on p. 502 the translation of a phrase well known to Arsbiste as, ‘Suck al-Làt's nipples ! ' 
might welllead the sociologist who 1s not at the same time an Arabist to formulate theories entirely 
baseless concerning the mother-nature of al-Lat! The significance of Aba Bakr’s rudeness is 
better understood when one recalls that ‘Urwa, to whom it was addressed, was actually the 
sädin of al-Lat. It is a pity that, owing to the shortness of time, the indices are so incomplete, 
but for the scholar this 1s not so vita] a matter as he can have recourse to those provided with the 
standard Arabic versions. 
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The zaggtim tree, according to my field notes, is the name given in 
South Arabia to & cactus of the Euphorbia type. 

“Has not our Lord's doing come to the ears of those 

Far distant across the sea.' 


, A simple way in which the difficulty of this verse may be resolved 


is to take Bahri-nà as meaning ° to the west of us’. ‘In Hadramawt, 
of course, Bahri means ' south °.) This might then be a reference to 
the emigrants in Abyssinia which would fit the context. 

Hina should read Atma. 

For the.reading ‘ Mount of Galilee’ (Jalil) my text has al- Khalil 
which in the context might be a better reading. Lower down Hanifs 
are mentioned, and of course the term Hanif is connected with 
Abraham-—al- Khalil. 

The curious term used to describe the leader of the Najràn deputa- 
tion, “agtb, might perhaps correspond to the Souzh Arabian ‘agil 
"headman'. The functions assigned to their 26174 should, I think, 
be rendered as ‘ the one who succoured their orphens, who decided 
on auspicious times for their travel, and who convened them '. Their 
Bishop, too, was hardly likely to be the person who controlled their 
schools, but (according to my text, saheb mudarasai-him) the person 
in charge of their studying together (masdar of Stem ITI), perhaps 
then of their reading and studying the Injil. 

‘° Established them in impregnable positions! (Ar. alhagü-hum 
al-man‘ah.) Man'ah is the quality of being able to protect oneself 
and one's tribe. It occurs several times in the Sirch in this sense. 
The term is discussed in BSOAS, xm, 3, 1950, 591. 

Line 2 of the verse—lit. ‘I was not blamed’. 

Line 8 of the verse. The sense of taling their due fourth is very 
reasonable here, but it is interesting to note that in South Arabia 
this root rb‘ also means ‘to protect’, perhaps on the principle 
current in Árabia that he who taxes the country must protect it. 
The word rendered ‘ bedsheet ’ (Ar. malhafah) has been discussed in 
RSO, xxx, 1-2, 1955, 6. It is a length of cotton cloth normally 
worn loosely over the shoulders, the ends hanging down by the arms. 
When the tribesman lies down to sleep he covers his whole body and 
head with it—generally he has no other bedding. In this connexion 
it may be remarked that there is every indication that the Hijazis 
wore then what is South Arabian costume to-day, & waist-wrapper, 
malhafah, and turban. 

* Arabia from north to south.’ The original ‘from Bosra to Ma'rib' 
is better retained here. 

Paragraph 4, line 2. There is some confusion here, as it was the son 
Yazid who was wounded, not the father. 


. 167 


. 173 


. 176 
. 201 


. 210 


. 355 


. 961 
. 365 
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Line 20. The rendering * You have been a real help by your presence ' 
gives too European a flavour to the text. The sense is really ‘ You 
have come to mourn in verson ' (my text, m, 91). This is contrasted 
with the others who mourned in their own quarters. In Arabia such 
mourning is usually a purely formal act, as no real personal attempt 
at consolation is attempted. 

Line 1. The literal translation of farth as ‘ dung’ is more picturesque 
than ‘belly’. Jahiz, Hayawan, 1, 388, attributes these lines to 
al-Hudhali. 

Line 32. It is suggested that al-muwadda‘ means, ‘ ranged in lines ’, 
rather than ‘ dotted with figures ’. 

Line 5. Ard al-khawf has really a technical meaning other than 
‘land of fear’, for it means an area in which there 18 no security of 
life and property because of an existing state of war (cf. p. 453). 


Line 6. For ‘ The winds of summer’, one should rather understand 
‘the summer rain-bearing winds”. 

Line 16. The phrase rendered ‘ sliced melons ' should read ° colycynths 
split open.’. 

Line 24. A farwah is a sheepskin coat. 

Line 18.  Firestones (radf) are still used in Hadramawt, though 
Lane is evidently not very clear as to the process which seems to be 
indicated by this verse. A fire is made, and when it is hot, stones are 
thrown on it. The Bedouin puts his meat to grill on the hot stones 
after the flames have subsided. 

The translation of this verse is dubious. My copy has the variant 
reading of the footnote, tanàzalat. The line would then read simply, 
‘ A barren year descended, reproaching the people with (its) drought 
(or barrenness)’. The senses are all taken from Lane, and the 
metaphorical description of war as a barren year is a common figure 
in poetic diction. A possible secondary sense might be inferred when 
one recalls that shshab means a brand or ember, and one might 
understand the first two words as meaning ‘its embers subsided ’, 
but there is no support in Lane permitting one to understand shahba’ 
in this sense, though the metaphor of the firestones would be suitably 


carried on thereby. 

A qbtiyah is not a blanket, but an imported piece of white Egyptian 
linen. 

The translations as ' bag of lard’, and ‘ greasy bladder of lard’ 
cannot apply as lard is pig’s fat ! 


Water-channels are not boundaries in Arabia for the reason that 
they can alter so quickly. It is the bund and stones set in it as land- 
marks that form boundares. 


p. 389 


p. 405 


p. 406 


p. 412 
p. 413 


p. 413 
p. 414 


p. 483 


pp. 516, 
548 


p. 525 
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Line 14. The Egyptian edition reads Mu‘dn. 

Line 18. It is suggested that the literal sense of th s verse 18, ‘ But 
nay, by my father, we shall bring them (the horses! to Ma'&b ’. 
Muhammad is said to have ‘ smelt’ certain children. This translation 
is somewhat misleading. Tashammam means properly ‘to sniff’, 
and in Arabia one may see a father sniffing his child’s Tace im affection, 
where in Europe the child would be kissed. 

The rajaz verse, though well translated, is perhaps a little misleading. 
For ‘ Sanctuary is no more’ the literal sense is ‘ That which is for- 
bidden has now become lawful’. Although in the context the verse 
refers to the Haram of Mecca it could also be interprated as referring 
to the blood of the foe being lawful. 


` Line 14. ‘ Hadan' is according to the classical writars the name of a 


mountain (see also p. 591) but in the Kawr district in South Arabia 
al-Hadn is the area at the foot of a mountain to-day. The verb 
used in this line, Jalal, means to cover with blac: clouds which is 
significant as it means that the face of Hadan has been blackened. 
The allusion is intentional. 

Three persons are mentioned as chiefs and leaders 2f the tribe. My 
copy mentions rw asa al-qawm wa-shayatin-had. This would mean, 
of course, ° the chiefs and mischief-makers ', exactl= the same phrase 
as would be used to-day. 

Bars and judhüm are translated as ‘leprosy’ and ' elephantiasis `, 
but I have only seen one case of the latter in Arabia. The distinction 
is probably between white leprosy (so-called) whic- is common, and 
true leprosy which is comparatively rare. 

The translation does not indicate here that the ‘eater of bitter 
herbs ' is really in effect à proper name. 

Ibn Ishaq gives an interesting account of a hema made by the Prophet 
for the deputation of Jurash. Professor Guillaume states that 6 
in the sense of ° sacred area’ has lost its force he-s, but this is not 
likely to be the case. A likely way in which the hema could be a 
safe place for the cattle would be if it came under zhe protection of 
Allāh. In this case, whatever else might happen ir the way of inter- 
tribal warfare, it would be a sanctuary. The text here reads with a 
slight ambiguity. It should read °“ he gave them a sanctuary reserve 
round their town with definite marks, for horses ...’. These are 
the landmarks, probably whitewashed cairns, of the hwnd. Were 
the marks to refer to the cattle, another word would be used. 
Athal is more commonly vocalized Uthal. 

The word msshaA rendered as ‘ pickaxe’ here and =lsewhere is nowa- 
days at least, applied to a mattock. 

Line 4 seq. ‘Stones have been marked for them . . . It would 
appear that the sense here is, ‘I have marked —r them (certain) 


p. 533 


p. 535 


p. 949 


p. 568 


p. 1 


p. 635 


p. 641 


p. 642 
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stones—had they come to them in a morning raid, they would have 
been like yesterday that is past’. (My copy—a, 93—continues, 
Qala Abii 'Ubasdah, wa-akhadha rasül Allah fi wjhiht dhalika qabla 
rujt'shs sla "l-Madsnah Mu‘awiyah.... This seems to differ from 
Wiistenfeld.) I feel inclined to interpret Muhammad’s saying supra 
as & reference to the boundary stones of the Medinan Haram or 
some such area. The Prophet might then have meant that if they 
had violated the territory of Medina, Allah would have dealt with 
them. 


Additstonal Notes and Comments 


The church site at San‘a’ is still pointed out to this day. 

The idol Nasr in Himyar country is mentioned. In the vicinity 
of Ramlat Sab’atain there are two names al-Naar al-Shargi and al-Nasr 
al-Qibli which might be connected with this god. 

Here it is mentioned that the pagans used to rub themselves against 
an idol, and on p. 130 the phrase occurs, ‘ and rub yourselves against 
the corners of this house’. The same verb tamassah is still used in 
South Arabia to-day when a visitation is performed to a shrine. The 
pilgrim circumambulates the tomb there, passing his hand over 
each of the four corner-posts in turn. 

The name Siifah is given to a family which performed certain religious 
functions at ‘Arafah. In the South Yemen there are people known 
under this name at the present time who seem to be regarded as holy. 
The present writer met one briefly in Subaihi territory. Informants 
insisted that the Sitfis there are not the same as Mutasawwifün. 

The interesting verses relating to Zamzam have been discussed 
at some length, especially the phrase bama al-farth wa-’l-dam, 
rendered as ‘It lies twixt the dung and the flesh bloody’. The 
phrase is repeated again on p. 64. Farth or tharth means ' the dung 
of the intestines’. It is a word of considerable interest, and in 
Hadramawt is used in special technical senses which seem relevant 
here. The well-known Singapore writer ‘Alawi b. Tahir al-Haddad 
states in the 'Uqud al-almas (Singapore, 1949-50), r, 12: 


اقام بينهم صلحاً فى الفرث حمس سنين» والراد بالفرث عندهم 


وفيه ثأر ولا بد . . . 


I heard this word applied to the non-tribal classes, merchants, 
peasants, even saiytds because the latter do not now bear arms. In 
the context here I suggest that it means that Zamzam is common 
property to both tribesmen and non-tribesmen, 1.6. common property 
of all. Another possibility might be that it was situated between the 


p. 21 
p. 36 


p. 38 


p. 49 
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quarter of Mecca inhabited by non-tribesmen and shat inhabited by 
tribesmen, but I do not favour this idea. On p. 64 15 seems to the 
reviewer impossible to take line 4 as ‘ Their voice God hears most 
graciously ', but literally as, ‘one who makes a votive offering to 
a benefactor, makes a votive offering at it (Zamzam)’. This saying 
has the appearance of being pre-Islamic, and Mua‘sm might con- 
ceivably even be a god-name. 

The phrase ‘this and what Jesus brought have come from the 
same niche’ is full of implications. A lamp niche 13 meant (mtshkat) 
and herein may lie a reference to such concepts as ci-N&r al-Muham- 
madi and the common Arabian miracle of light being manifested 
about the saint or his tomb. 

It is interesting to find in ancient Arabia, as to-day, a woman who 
combs the bride's hair. In Arabia she nowadays also acts as an 
intermediary between harim women and the outside world. 


p. 152 


p. 0 


pp. 228-9 The verses sung by workmen over their tasks are among the very 


few ancient non-tribal verses which have survivec. 
Professor Guillaume poses the question of why yalabib ‘leather 
aprons’, or the wearing of them, can be a reproach. The following 
tentative explanation is offered. In Hadramawt, when it is found too 
expensive to buy cloth for a little girl's shift, a piece of leather 
(which is very cheap) is taken and shredded to form a sort of kilt 
which the child wears (Miss G. Caton Thompscn presented an 
example to the Cambridge Museum of Ethnology). Lane quotes 
also julbah with exactly this sense, mentioning that it has amulets 
sewn on to it—in Hadramawt to-day the stra as it is called has 
beads, etc., sewn on to it. I therefore understand the allusion to 
mean that the Meccans killed at Uhud were too pcor to buy cloth, 
and wore leather to cover their nakedness; in other words they 
are described as the riff-raff of Mecca. 

On p. 577 the verses of 'Atiya b. 'Ufayyif are probably to be under- 
stood in the same way, and 5867 is not to be rendered as ‘ human 
skin’. One should then render the line literally as, ' Like a maid 
wearing her mistress's cloak and strutting about wearing a leather 
skirt (?) (underneath it) ’. 

In Le Muséon, txvu, 1-2, 1954, 126, the propos:tion is advanced, 
based on a correlation of the names of the months with the monsoon 
seasons, that the incidence of the months such as Jum&adà& was 
fixed, but that these month-names had already, before Islam, 
shifted from the original seasons of the year of which their names 
are descriptive. 

It is interesting to see that phrases of the type, ‘as long as the 
leaves tremble ’, commonly used in Arabia to-day to conclude poems, 
were known to ancient poetry. 


p. 978 


p. 405 


p. 414 
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A labouring ditty is quoted, and it is related that the Prophet 
came in with the rhyming word of each hemistich, just as is done 
to-day, but the rhyming word is repeated after the verse. 

In the interesting share-cropping agreement of Khaibar ‘dmala 
would mean ‘to share in cultivation’ rather than ‘to employ’. 
Of course, in fact, the work would have been left to the Jewish 
cultivators, while the Muslims shared in the profits. 

The kharig is, of course, ‘the assessor’, but in Southern Arabia 
this word comes to have practically the same sense as ‘ tax-collector ’, 
and it might have this sense here. 

Sacred trees upon which weapons are hung are not uncommon in 
Arabia to-day. 

Note 4 suggests an improvement on a verse in the text. One should 
certainly accept yarüka as equivalent to arüka. But, the arak tree 
is not a thorny tree, at least if it is equivalent to the Bedouin rak. 
The picture immediately presents itself to the writer of camels 
surrounding the clumps of rak bushes and greedily strippmg them 
of their tender leaves. In this case the picture is very apt. 

The note on the road called al-Dayga hardly seems relevant. In 
Arabia daygah is often used for a narrow wadî, perhaps impassable 
when in flood. One says that such and such a thing is datytq 'alaiya, 
meaning that one finds it oppressive, but this has not the same sense 
as the English ‘ a tight corner ’. 

A note might be added on the pun on Thaqif producing intelligent 
children, a play on words dear to the Arab heart. 

It is rather difficult to see what light the text here does in fact throw 
on Robertson Smith’s theory of a primitive matriarchy in ancient 
Arabia, for the statement here seems perfectly straightforward. 

In the section on the rights of Muslims over their wives it 18 important 
to have a literal translation of the text which runs as follows, ‘ You 
have a right over your wives, and they have a right over you; 
it is their duty that they should not cause anyone of whom you 
disapprove (or dislike) to tread your beds; and it is their duty 
not to commit any open unclean act '. The plain sense of the passage, 
however 1t may be interpreted, is so, and it is relevant in view 
of a number of Traditions, and of evidence reported by Ibn al-Muj&wir 
that the Arabs sent in their womenfolk to the guest, and that they 
cared little for adultery provided that it was not performed openly. 
As translated the text disguises the sense. 

‘Girdle’ in Himyari is said to be ms‘yaza (Tabari, 1575); cf. the 
modern ms‘waz, a ‘ waist-wrapper'. From the root one would have 
expected ms‘yaza to have a similar sense. 

It does not seem that the context here can imply that it was an 
Arab custom to abstain from intercourse during war. The oath 
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p. 451 


p. 515 


p. 523 
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p. 577 


p. 589 


p. 590 
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taken by Zaid b. Harithah to abstain, seems to be merely in earnest 
of his resolution to raid the B. Fazara. 

p. 683  Sagtfah is rendered as ‘hall’, but to-day in South Arabia where 
the word has a long history, a sagtfah is a rectangular building 
of one storey consisting merely of a number of pilars with a clay 
roof, but open at all sides. This is cool and shady. 

p. 688 Şuhāär is given as the name of the place from which the Prophet's 
grave-cloths came. It is usually Sahil in Tradition, a place still 
known, in the Yemen. It would therefore seem much more likely 
that this Suhar was the Yemenite place. 

p. 694 For ‘Athm and Yam, the former reading suspected by Professor 
Guillaume, I think Qitham and Yam should be read, both names of 
tribes, but at the moment of writing I cannot trace a reference to 
Qitham. Yam is still a large Yemenite tribe to-day. 

p. 751 Note 568. An Arab woman brought ‘some goods’ (jalab) to sell 
in the market. This word should certainly be translated as ‘ sheep ' 
(South Arabic jalabah) for it 1s used in this serse to-day—and is 
exactly what a Bedouin woman would bring to marxet. 


OI 


In the translation no special distinction is made between the various 
classes of Arabian society and there is no consistent rendermg of terms which 
must really be regarded as technical. For the term sasy:d which is of fairly 
frequent occurrence I have already proposed a special sense, namely that of 
spiritual chief, member of a family possessing ‘ spiritual power’. This quality 
is expressed as sharaf and the possessor of it is known as a sharif. It does not 
necessarily mean that either a satyid or sharif is not sometimes also a tribal 
chief. The following examples will give some indication of ta2 position held by 
possessors of sharaf in the technical sense used in the Strak. 

It is stated on p. 540 that a double bloodwit was paid for certain Ashraf. 
Nobody of fame and honour (lahu tsm wa-sharaf—a phrase which might be 
used to-day in Arabia) listened to the Prophet at the annuel fairs (p. 166). It 
was the Ashraf who consistently opposed the Prophet. Abü Jahl was a man of 
sharaf wa-man'ah (the latter a term discussed above, p. 143;. On p. 365 it is 
stated that if Muhammad has slain certam Ashraf it is better to be dead than 
alive. On p. 391 for obviously sycophantic motives a sharif gets up to support 
the Prophet’s word at the Friday prayers; a chief as th» term is rendered 
could hardly have the right to endorse Muhammad’s claim to prophetship at 
a religious rite. On p. 621 two sharif opponents of the Propket are mentioned. 
In the Prophet’s troops, says the Sirah, were Ahi Mahaboah lahum wa-tà'ah 
ji-ma yad‘awna-hum Mash W-sharafihsm ; a Qur’an verse was uttered against 
them. These Ahl Mahabbah should be compared with the twd of the ancient 
Mukarribs (J. Ryckmans, L'ensitiuiton monarchique, Louvain, 1951, 90-1). Yet 
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again (p. 665) it is said of a lady that she—kanat fi batt sharaf-in min qawmtha, 
belonged to a house of nobility among her tribe. This lady was killed with 
violence by Zaid b. Harithah, but she must have held some sort of spiritual 
power. The Prophet caused Rifa’a (p. 671) who had tsm ft Jusham wa-sharaf 
(not simply as rendered ‘a man of high reputation °) to be assassinated. After 
the Prophet’s death Medina is described as the home of the Ahl Fiqh and the 
Ashraf, and Professor Guillaume’s note that figh here cannot have the sense 
of ‘law’ is confirmed by a source quoted in The satysds of Hadramawt (p. 6). 

It was, in fact, to this type of family that Muhammad himself belonged 
(p. 655) where Tabari, 1654, is cited, ‘I was asked about his lineage and you 
alleged that it was pure and of your best, and God chooses only a man of the 
noblest lineage as Prophet’. 

Throughout and consistently, mawla is rendered as ' freedman ', but this 
class in itself was to all appearances a protected client class, probably not 
usually bearing arms, though there are indications to show that a freed slave 
would of course join the mawlā class. The mawl@ has been ably discussed by 
Goldziher. 

It was, according to Tabari, 1568 (Guillaume, p. 655), the weak, the poor, 
and young slaves and young women who followed the Prophet (cf. Guillaume, 
p. 194). The Arabic runs, al-du‘afa@’ wa- Masaki wa? l-Ahdàáth min al-ghtlman 
wa-i-nisa’—wa-amma dhawa "l-Asnàn wa“ Ashraf min gqawmshi fa-lam 
tatiabt'-hu min-hum ahad. In South Arabia the phrase al-du‘afa’ wa-'l-Masakin 
is a common phrase, meaning ‘ artisans’ and ‘ peasants’ (or ‘ workers in clay ’), 
both unarmed. Miskin will not mean ‘ poor’, but must be derived from the 
sense of sakana ' to dwell’. It is too early to translate ghtlman as ' slaves ' 
and it must mean simply ‘ boys’. Of the Ashraf, taken either in the restricted 
sense proposed, those endowed with spiritual power, or in the wider sense of 
‘nobles’, none followed Muhammad. In Le Muséon, uxvu, 1-2, 1954, 170, 
a text is quoted showing that in present-day Arabia da‘tf (meaning ‘ unarmed.’ 
or ‘ peasant ’) is regarded as the opposite of shartf—not, of course, because he 
is physically weak, but because he does not bear arms, and cannot defend 
himself, i.e. lacks man‘ah. There are other evidences in classical texts of this 
special sense of da‘tf. 

The Muslims ‘ of the lower classes’ (p. 143) were persecuted by Quraish ; 
the term used is mustad‘tf. On p. 310 the text runs, ‘I am a weak man (daif) 
and I used to make arrows’, but the whole context shows that the antithesis 
between this man and Abi Lahab is one of socsal degree. On .م‎ 162 a smith, 
a despised class in Arabia, is a companion of the Prophet, and on p. 179 Quraish 
jeer at Muhammad when he is sitting with insignificant companions in the 
mosque, a smith, ‘Ammar (a builder), and a ' freedman '. In the Hadith, of 
course, there are injunctions against sitting with people of the stg, which was, 
in fact, what Muhammad was doing. 

On p. 200 the ‘Abd al-Ashhal sasytds resent the Prophet’s approach to their 
da‘tfs—the action takes place in a pelm-garden where one would expect daif 
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peasants to be working. Those left helpless after the peace (p. 507) must belong 
to the same class of craftsman and peasant. When Muhammad approaches 
Khaibar he meets workers with spades (properly mattocks), and they flee 
away, for of course they would be non-combatants. The strength of feeling 
about the impropriety of tribesmen and nobles engaging in crafts is clearly 
shown (pp. 228-9) at the incident where it would be ‘Uthmän b. “Affan who 
refused to participate in the work of constructing the Prophet's mosque. 

The position of the Jews in Arabian society as depicted in the Sirah is not 
easy to understand. It seems to be assumed by some or-entalists that all 
Jews must have been of roughly the same social standing in society at Medina 
as the Arab tribes. This cannot have been the case, for many Jews were ' 
artisans. On p. 363 they are both mawali and hulafa', implying that they were 
protected by the tribes. On p. 93 is mentioned a ' Jewish neighbour’ (jar) 
of the B. ‘Abd al-Ashhal, but it would be more accurate to render this term 
as a ' Jewish protected man’ belonging to the B. ‘Abd al-Ashhal. Other docu- 
ments in Wellhausen's Skizzen show that Jewish communities elsewhere, 
merchants, artisans, etc., had treaties concluded with them of a type showing 
that they were inferior, for instance, to the tribal arms-bearing Christians of 
Najran. The question is unresolved, but a possible hypotLesis is that there 
were both arms-bearing Jews of equal standing with the tribes, and those 
belonging to the despised classes, though in the latter case they might easily 
stir up trouble between the tribes, just as the Arabian dallal is reputed to do 
to-day. It seems to the present writer that the Jews regerded Allah as just 
another tribal god to whom they were forced to contribute in money or kind 
(p. 263). 

A study of the proper names of persons in the Strah would be illuminating. 
On p. 218 Abū Kabsha described as a freedman of the Prooa3et, is the type of 
name given in Arabia to-day to a peasant. The note that Abi Saiyarah was 
in charge of the departure from Muzdalifah rings true when one recalls that 
sayara and its derivates in South Arabia mean to escort as a khafir (p. 51). 
A superficial glance at the lists of names gives the impression that most Muslims 
who participated in important events were tribesmen and not mawa or 
da‘tfs, and this, of course, links up with the fact that so listle vulgar poetry 
has survived in ancient Arabia. 

The account of the squabbles between various families, doubtless all of the 
ashraf or sädah type, for the honourable and lucrative offices attached to the 
Ka‘bah cannot but impress with its essential truth, though the hard edges of 
fact have been somewhat blurred and softened by the hanc of time. This tale 
is repeated so identically throughout the peninsula throughout the ages, 
and not least m the Sharifian dynasty itself. The ancestor of the holy Meccan 
families Qusaiy had all the rights and duties of a great South Arabian mansab, 
including the right to ‘ hand out war-banners ' (p. 53) though I am inclined to 
suspect this rendering, for it seems to me that this banner (al-lswa’) was con- 
nected with the shrine itself and had nothing fo do with war. Even a 
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tax (rifddah) was paid to Qusaiy so that he might entertain; this no doubt 
provided him with his living also. Other little indications, social or linguistic, 
confirm the narrative of the text, e.g. 7#fan is still used in Arabia of the bowls 
of grain which are ground for the guest. 

Throughout the Sirah the law and practice are those of a tribal society, 
and these two aspects of ancient Arabian life are so exactly similar to 
present-day conditions that the same technical terms are used. The system 
of protection is a well-known fundamental part of tribal law. For instance 
those who left Abyssinia only returned to Mecca with the promise of protection 
or secretly (p. 167), and the B. Makhzüm (p. 170) say to Abū Talib that he 
has protected his nephew Muhammad but what business has he to protect 
their own tribesman ? It is for this reason (p. 222) that Abū Jahl makes the 
interesting proposal that a noble from each tribe should participate in slaying 
Muhammad so that the B. ‘Abd al-Manaf will be forced to accept bloodwit. 
On p. 169, à man renounces the protection of a Meccan at the mosque and asks 
Allah for his protection, but I cannot believe that this incident could take place 
before the Medinan period. Allah’s protection in later documents means the 
protection of the Haram organization of Medina, an ancient Arabian pattern. 
The success of Muhammad’s new Haram with Allah as its patron is complete 
when (p. 647) it is laid down that, if there be a quarrel between men, they are 
forbidden to appeal to tribes and families, but their &ppeal is to be to Allah. 
They are even to be smitten with the sword if they appeal to tribes and families, 
though I should prefer to translate this as ‘tribes and sub-tribes' (qaba’sl 
wa-'ashà' sr). 

Typical of tribal law are the heavy compensation paid by Muhammad for 
striking a tribesman with a whip (p. 596), the killing of a Jewish craftsman 
(of the servile class therefore) for grossly insulting a free Arab tribeswoman 
(p. 751), the fifty-fold swearing (qasüma) still used by tribesmen to-day, the 
boycott on trade and intermarriage with the Hashimites and B. Muttalib 
because they would not restrain Muhammad (p. 159) from what they no doubt 
regarded as interference with their righte, the provision that a camel should 
be sacrificed for each ten men (p. 500), the tajb1h (p. 266), a penalty which 
includes blackening of the face—in recent times for certain offences in Hadra- 
mawt a tribesman had his brow ceremonially slashed with his own dagger. 
On p. 434 ‘Amir lets a man go after cutting off his forelock—to-day this would 
imply putting very great shame and ccntempt on the man. Another interesting 
detail is the new political relationship established by marriage (p. 493), no 
matter for agreement in present-day Arabia, but a relationship governed by 
strict rules. The position of women amongst many Arab tribes to-day is rather 
similar to that implied by the story on p. 213, where a man who migrates to 
Medina has his wife taken from him by her relations, while his son by her is 
taken by his own relations. 

A term still used in Southern Arabia is tabarra’, as on p. 363, where one of 
the tribal protectors of the Jews came to the Prophet and ‘ renounced all 
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responsibility for them in favour of God’. This in the ligtt of present-day 
custom I should prefer to render, ‘ declared himself no lorger bound by his 
alliance (kelf) with them before God and his Apostle’. Similarly (p. 561) the 
rendering, ‘ O God, I am innocent before Thee of what Khalid has done’ would 
be, ‘O God, I do not hold myself responsible before you fer what Khalid b. 
al-Walid has done’. In tribal law to-day this would mean that Khalid had in 
effect been outlawed by Muhammad, and that the persons whom Khalid had 
wronged would not take revenge on the tribal group headed by Muhammad 
for the injury committed by Khalid. 

The new renderings proposed here are, it will be readily perceived, minutiae 
of criticism upon a vast and important work, or arise from vary recent Arabian 
researches. The achievement of its author in presenting Muhammad to the 
English-speaking world with a sweet clarity unknown before, wll be immediately 
recognized by scholars and writers as outstanding. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A DRAMATIC 
THEME IN THE STORY OF KHUBAIB B. ‘ADIYY 
AND THE RELATED POEMS 


By W. ‘ARAFAT 
I 


HIN four months of the battle of Uhud, two missions sent by the 

Prophet, the first to certain sections of al-Haun b. Khuzaima, the 
second to Bani ‘Amir, were set upon and treacherously killed or captured. 
In the first case the emissaries were six in number. Four were killed, and two 
surrendered to the attackers, who belonged to the tribe of Hudhail, or properly 
to Lihyan, a branch of the same, and were sold to the Maccans. One was 
killed in revenge for Umayya b. Khalaf and the other, Khubaib b. ‘Adiyy, 
was killed and crucified in revenge for al-Harith b. ‘Amir, who, like Umayya, 
was also killed at Badr.? 

In the other incident 40 men were involved including a large number of 
both the Aus and Khazraj. Among these was al-Mundhir b. ‘Amr of Banü 
Sà'ida, who was the first cousin of Hassan b. Thabit on the maternal side. 
Some sources include also Hassán's brother Ubayy or Abi Shaikh b. Ubayy 3 
and make the number 70 instead of 40.4 Ibn Ishàq, however, is more likely to 
be correct, for there is no mention of Hassain’s brother in any poems connected 
with the incident, whether authentic or doubtful, whereas al-Mundhir was 
mourned.5 However, although the men were guaranteed protection by the 
famous pre-Islamic knight Mula‘ib al-Asinna of ‘Amir, his equally famous 
nephew, ‘Amir b. al-Tufail, attackec the men with members of the tribe of 
Sulaim, his own tribe having refused to betray the trust of Mul‘aib al-Asinna. 
Only one person survived without injury, and was spared, significantly, because 
he was from Mudar,® and one other, who was left for dead, later recovered. 

These two incidents happened within a very short time of each other, yet 


1 Ibn Isháq, Sîra (ed. Wustenfeld, Gottingen, 1858-9), 638-52. Other sources rely mainly 
on Ibn Isháq's account. See also Tabari, Annals (ed. De Goeje), 1, 1432 ff. ; Ibn al-Athir, al- Kamil 
(ed. Tornberg, 1867), xi, 128-82 ; Ibn Kathir, al-Biddya (Cairo, 1932- ), rv, 67-74; Ibn Sayyid 
al-Nüs, 'Uyün al-cthar (Cairo, 1037), IX, 40-3; al-Suhaili, al-Raud al-unuf (Cairo, 1914), u, 
167-76 ; al-Isbahini, al-Aghani (Bülàq, 1868), rv, 40 ff. 

1 Sira, 440, 508, 511. 

5 ‘U yin al-athar, 11, 40. 

4 ibid., rr, 44. 

$ In poem no. xotv in Hirsohfeld's edition of the Dixoin of Hassan b. Thabit (Gibb Memorial 
Series, xm, 1910). Unless otherwise stated, numbers refer to this edition throughout the article. 
The poem is on p. 188 in Bargiiqi’s edition (Cairo, 1929) and p. 44 in the Tunis edition (Tunis, 
A.H. 1281). 

5 Stra, 040. 
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the number of poems available dealing with the first incident is far greater than 
the number of those dealing with the second, and the attention received by one 
victim, Khubaib, was out of proportion to the part he played and the place 
he held. 

No less than eleven poems and two pieces of rajaz are quoted by Ibn Ishaq 
on the first incident, known as al-Raji‘, whereas five only are connected with 
the second incident, known as Bir Ma‘iina, and of these five one 18 attributed to 
a member of the attacking party. With the exception of three pieces attributed 
to the victims themselves, one ascribed to & non-Muslim. and three lines 
ascribed by Ibn Hisham to Ka‘b b. Malik, all poems on tcth incidents are 
attributed to Hassan b. Thabit. 

Ten of the poems connected with the incident of al-Raji‘ are found in 
Hassan’s Diwan. To these must be added three others, found in the Stra 
and not in the Diwan. 

These poems are: nos. XXXIX, LXVI, LXVII, LXVIII, LXXV, XCVIII, CVI, OXX, 
CXLI, con, and Stra, pp. 646, 647. 

The following observations can be made concerning this group : 

1. Three of these poems, nos. LXXV, XOVII, CON, are mere elegies bewailing 

the death of Khubaib b. ‘Adiyy only, or Khubaib arc his companions 
(no. LXXV only). Khubaib was from the Aus, and the group included 
none from the Khazraj, Hassàn's tribe. 

2. Two others, found only in the Sira, pp. 646, 647, of som» length, elaborate 
the incident in narrative form, and deal with Khutaib and ‘Asim b. 
Thabit b. al-Aqlah only. 

3. These five contain very pronounced Islamic elements. 

4, These five are either doubted by Ibn Hisham (the first three) or are not 
found in the Diwan (the other two). 

5. One poem, no. xxxix, is against al-Harith b. ‘Amir of Quraish, who just 
before Islam was involved im the theft! of a golden image of a gazelle 
from the Ka‘ba, the receipts from which incident were spent by those who 
plotted it on women and drink. al-Harith was later banished for ten 
years, but returned and was killed at Badr. Another person involved in 
the incident was an ‘ ally ' ? of Quraish, Abū Ihab (or Hujair b. Abi Ihab) 
b. ‘Aziz of Darim. He, too, fought at Badr, but esceped. The story 
is that Abū [hab bought Khubaib from the members of the Hudhail 
tribe to be killed in revenge for al-Harith b. ‘Amir who was not only 
his boon companion but also his half-brother. Tas poem, which 
recalls the incident of the theft of the image, and taunts al-Harith 
with it, occurs once more in the Diwan as part of no. ccu and an extension 
of it, although in printing the Diwan Hirschfeld cut out this part from 

1 The story of the theft is told in full in the notes to the poem concerned, presumably by 
Ibn Habib or al-Sukkari, in the various editions of Hassain’s Dîwan. See pp. 51 ff. in Hirschfeld’s 

lion. 
id halif. 
3 Sira, 640. 
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no. CCII to avoid repetition. No. com is quoted by Ibn Ishaq (without 
the part about the gazelle and al-Harith, i.e. no. xxxix) but is doubted 
by Ibn Hisham. The full version is the first among the group of poems 
which Ibn Habib did not ‘ dictate ’, though the latter part of it was 
among the poems he actually dictated (no. xxxix). Thus if this fact 
represents any doubt whatever that existed in the mind of Ibn Habib, 
it must have been either concerning the first portion only-—that already 
doubted by Ibn Hisham—or concerning the possibility of considering 
these two to be parts of one and the same poem. 

6. Three poems are either wholly or partly directed against the said Abū 
Ihàb. oxu is directed entirely against him ; CVI, concerning Khubaib, 
has a slanderous reference tc Abū Ihab as the person chiefly instru- 
mental in his death, and 2292, which mourns the death of Khubaib 
in tearful and pathetic tones as a martyr, ends with one line addressed 
to Abū [hab asking him where the gazelle was. This line, however, is 
not to be found in the version given by Ibn Ishaq. Ibn Hisham rightly 
doubts Hassan’s authorship of the poem, but nevertheless, the last line 
is most probably a leter interpolation as it represents a sudden and 
violent change of tons. 

T. The rest of the poems are all directed against Hudhail or Lihyan, in most 
cages accusing them of treachery, and in two cases mentioning Khubaib 
by name, while in three cases they mention al-Raji. The poems are as 
follows : LXVI, against Lihyàn, accuses them of treachery and mentions 


1 A note by al-Sukkari which precedes the last 28 poerns in Hirsohfeld's edition of the Diwan 
(based on the British Museum MS’ indicates the end of the poems which Ibn Habib actually 
dictated, and states that ‘the remainder I copied out of his own books; he did not dictate it’. 

"The same note 18 found ın the Paris MS and in one of-the Istanbul MSS (Ahmet III No. 2613). 
These three MSS are identical and it is obvious, for reasons which cannot be stated here, that 
the arrangement of the poems in them represents the original arrangement of Ibn Habib. 
Hirschfeld states (Introduction, p. 1) that tha note is not found in the St. Petersburg MS, and 
that the 28 poems are missing altogether fiom the Berlin MS. The poems are mostly slander, 
and 21 of them fall into three groups slandering various members of the Qurashite houses of 
Hashim, Umayya, and Asad. 

It is dificult to be absolutely certain as to whether Ibn Habib deliberately withheld the poems, 
particularly in view of the paucity of the information available about him (see Yaqut, Mu'jam 
al-udaba’ (Gibb Memorial Series, vr, 1906-27), v1, 473-6, for stories concerning his interruption 
of the dictation of the poems of Hassin on discovering Tha'lab among his audience, and again 
on discovering a certain judge Abii Tahir). The above-mentioned note does not make it certam 
that the omission was deliberate (contrary to Hirschfeld’s assertion, Introduction, p. 1, footnote), 
but likely. 

It will be out of place to discuss this question here, but the following observations point to 
the possibility of the omission having been the result of doubts entertamed by Ibn Habib himself 
as to their authenticity : 

(1) The fact that he himself, possibly deliberately, did not diotate them. 

(2) They are omitted altogether from the Berlin MS. 

(3) Six of them must have been omitted from the MS or MSS which were the ultimate source 
or sources of Barqiiqi’s edition. 

(4) One (no. ootv) 18 not found in any otàer edition, one is doubted by Ibn Hishüm, and 
a third is merely a repetition of ancther. 
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al-Rají ; rxvir against Hudhail, accuses them, among other things, 
of being thieves; LxvIr mentions both al-Rajīi as well as Khubaib 
and their treachery towards him; cxx mentions Khubaib (twice in one 
line), al-Raji‘, two people who sold Khubaib, by nar», and then calls 
them thieves. Lastly one poem of four lines is found in the Sora," which 
concentrates, without any reference ro or connexion with the present 
incident, on the disgraceful request Hudhail made to the Prophet. 
Barqüqt ? includes the first line only, and none of the lines are found in 
any other edition. 

From this the following conclusions can be drawn : 

1. While much is being made of the incident and of the treashery of Hudhau, 
there is a central figure round whom everything seems to revolve, viz. 
Khubaib. Of far less importance is another membea- of the mission, 
‘Asim b. Thabit, who is mourned together with Khubaib in the two 
poems found in the Stra 3 but not in the Diwans. These two poems are 
longer than the others, they are obviously the work cf one person, they 
emphasize the legendary part of the story and are cleerly of much later 
date. The rest of the men hardly appear at all, and the names are 
merely listed in no. Lxxv, which is doubted by Ibn Hisham and is the 
feeblest of all the poems. Otherwise there is no mentioa of them or even 
a hint. 

2. There must be, therefore, other and later developments than the mere 
incident itself. 

3. It follows, a priore, that Hassan’s connexion with this group may be 
very slender indeed, or, if we consider merely the variety of style, theme, 
and tone represented in this group of poems, that thay could not all be 
his work. 


Other points must be taken into consideration, but first the poems connected 
with the other incident, Bir Ma‘tina, must be considered. These poems are nos. 
XL, XCIV, CXI. 

The first of these poems consists of three lines (two only in the Sira) 
mourning Nàf' b. Budail of Khuza‘a who was among the forty. The lines, 
however, are attributed by Ibn Ishaq * to “Abdullah b. Rawaha and are among 
the very small number of poems accredited to this poet and early follower 
of the Prophet. Yet it is not in any way clear why he, or Hassan, if Hassan 
is the author, should compose an elegy on a man from Khuza’a when the dead 
included a number of men from the Khazraj to which they both belonged, as 
well as from the Aus. 

The second poem, no. xciv, also an elegy, consists of five lines. The poet 
first asks for tears to be shed generously for those killed at Ma*üna (l. 1). Next 


1 p. 646. 

3 See n. 1, p. 28 below. 
3 pp. 646, 647. 

4 p. 651. 
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he explains that the wailing is for the ° horsemen of the Apostle ’ who met their 
death ' as it was fated’ (L 2). They met their end as a result of the treachery - 
of a treacherous people (l. 3). Not until l. 4 does the poet mention al-Mundhir 
by name, though no other person is specifically mentioned. In the fifth and last 
line there is again general praise for the fallen. This Mundhir is Hassan’s 
first cousin on his maternal side. 

The third poem, cxi, quoted by Ibn Ishaq with msignificant variations and 
a different arrangement of the lines, is.an exhortation to Mula‘ib al-Asinna, 
who had guaranteed the mission safe-conduct, to avenge the insult laid upon 
him by ‘Amir b. al-Tufail who, in mockery of Mula‘ib al-Asinna—as the poet 
puts it—and intentionally, not by mistake, betrayed his trust, and ‘ mistake is 
not the same as intention ’ (l, 4). 

Thus, then, two questions arise regarding the person and the M in this 
case as compared with the person and the incident in the case of &l-Rajr. 
As for the person, even assuming that the lines on Naf“ b. Budail are more 
probably the work of Ibn Rawaha, only one line in one poem is found to mourn 
al-Mundhir, although he was both the head of the group, and Hassan’s first, 
cousin. 

Compared with this it is surprising to find the large number of poems 
attributed to Hassan on Khubaib and the incident of al-Raji. Khubaib not 
only was no relation of Hassan, but was also a member of the Aus tribe. Unlike 
al-Mundhir, who, authorities agree, was in charge of the expedition, Khubaib 
was only a member. Nothing else is known of him, and Ibn Sa‘d does not 
include him in his biographies, the fabagat. 

As for the incident, it should in itself be more striking. It involved 40 
people, or 70 according to certain authorities!; whereas al-Raji‘ involved 
six only. The men here were given sate-conduct and were betrayed. They were 
slaughtered without having either the chance to escape or the alternative to 
surrender. In the case of the other incident, the men were not given safe- 
conduct, and although they were faced with superior numbers, they had the 
chance to fight and were offered the alternative of captivity, though the end was 
no better for those who chose this alternative. Thus the incident of Bir Ma‘ina 
is, in itself, of greater enormity both morally and materially. 

The explanation lies probably in the nature of the incident, as seen in later 
times, and in the poems themselves. 

From the poems and from the details of the story as told in the various 
sources, one can see a clear development in the narrative, an obvious shift of 
emphasis, a confusion of: persons, the introduction and exaggeration of a 
romantic and legendary element to make the incident more pathetic, as well 
as a certain measure of the miraculous, and finally, with full elaboration, an 
attempt at virtually canonizing Khubaib. 

As the story is told with the poetic embellishments, we learn that Khubaib 
was taken to Macca and imprisoned for some time before he was taken to 

1 See n. 3-4, p. 15 above, 
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execution. A number of details are always emphasized. Khubaib, in prison, 
was seen eating a large bunch of grapes when grapes were out of season in 
Macca. Just before his execution he asked for a razor to help clean himself 
In preparation for death. The woman in whose house he was confined sent him 
a razor with a small boy, but soon was frightened with the shought that the 
doomed prisoner might hasten to take vengeance by killing tha child. Instead, 
however, she found the child safe. Some authorities? say he was sitting on 
Khubaib's knee and the razor was in Khubaib's hand. At the time of execu- 
tion Khubaib not only prayed two rak'as but he recited a long poem in pathetic 
tones. Ibn Hisham fortunately doubts this most doubtful of poems. He was 
then crucified and stabbed to death, but every word he said is preserved, 
including the curse he pronounced, as well as the reaction 52 the bystanders. 
We are told on the authority of Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan h:-mself * that when 
the curse was pronounced his father threw him on the ground 80 that the curse 
should ‘slip over’ him. Finally, ‘Amr b. Umayya al-Damri passed by the 
crucified body of Khubaib on his way back to Madina (or same especially to 
retrieve the body on orders from the Prophet, according to another version of 
the story), climbed up, and cut the body loose. It fell with a taud, and when he 
looked again, it had disappeared and no trace of it had been found ‘ to this 
hour '.5 

Another later confusion which helped to elaborate the story, was the 
allegation in certain authorities * that Khubaib was the one who killed al- 
Harith b. ‘Amir on the day of Badr. In fact, this Khubaib was not present at 
Badr, and the person credited with killing al-Harith is Khubaib b. Isaf.’ 
The confusion, however, has the effect of making the story somewhat neater 
and enhances the dramatic element in it. 

It is thus clear that the story of Khubaib received all this attention because 
of the dramatic element in it. Other, more famous people were among the 
group, some with valuable service to their credit, including the person who was 
appointed leader of the group, but they were merely listed 13 one of the poems, 
which poem happened to be the feeblest of all, and was doubted by Ibn Hisham's 
authorities. However, one other member received more attention than the 


others, though far less than Khubaib. This was ‘Asim b. Thabit b. al-Aglah. 


1 Itis of interest to note that 1n Ibn Isháq's vermon of the story, told oz the ultimate authority 
of the woman herself, who is mentioned by name, the woman states Lat she sent the razor 
with ‘a boy from the tnbe’. Yet although that part of the story is quoted by Ibn Ishaq, 
and by ‘Agim b. ‘Umar b. Qatãda and 'Abdullüh b. Abi Najih, ‘ both cf them’, Ibn Hishim 
adds, ‘ It is said that the boy was her son’. 

2 e.g. ‘Uyiin al-athar, 11, 41. 

5 Sira, 643, eto. 

4 Sira, 041. See also Tabari and other sources already cited. 

* Tbn Ishaq relates this episode in a later part of lus work. See Sîra, 903. 

€ See ‘Uyiin al-athar, n, 41, quoting al-Bukhari. 

7 See Sira, 507 ff., for a list of non-Muslims who died at Badr. Ibn Sayyid al-N&s (op. cit.) 
makes a point of stating that according to all historians of the maghazi -t was Khubaib b. Isif 
who killed al-Harith b. ‘Amir. See also Ibn Sa‘d, T'abaqüt (ed. Sachau) 1.2, 85. 
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His story is less dramatic, but it involves a kind of miracle. Earlier at Uhud 
he had been responsible for the death of two sons of Talha b. Abi Talha, of 
‘Abd al-Dar, who was the standard-bearer of Quraish and who also fell in the 
battle. The mother of these two men, Sulafa d. Shuhaid, a woman from Madina, 
vowed to drink wine in ‘Asim’s skull if she ever had the chance. ‘Asim, on 
his part, had vowed never to touch or be touched by a polytheist. When he fell 
at al-Raji‘ the men of Hudhail tried to cut off his head and sell it to the said Sulafa. 
However, he was protected by a swarm of wasps (or bees), and later, before the 
men of Hudhail could make another attempt, his body was carried away by a 
torrent which God sent for the purpose. Thus Sulàfa was disappointed and 
‘Asim was able to fulfil his vow in death as well as in life This incident is 
mentioned in two poems only which are not found in the Diwan.* The two poems 
carry very clear signs of being of later date, and of being the work of one person. 
Both mention the incident of Khubaib as well as that of ‘Asim, but one lays a 
little more emphasis on the incident of Khubaib, the other on the incident of 
‘Asim. 

Clearly then it is the martyrdom of Khubaib and the dramatic possibilities 
involved that helped to establish what amounts, almost, to a cult. Equally 
clearly it is the element of the miraculous and the possibilities involved that 
helped to preserve the details of the story of ‘Asim. The attention and the 
amount of elaboration each of these two martyrs received is in direct proportion 
to these possibilities. 

It goes without saying that such elaborations are necessarily the work of 
later generations, and the concentration on these elaborations could only be 
the result of contemplation when time permitted and occasion required. 


II 


A close study of the poems themselves, especially those of them more 
closely connected with these stories, will show that they are of later date and of 
inferior workmanship. 

It has already become clear that the poems in this group offer such variety 
of verse and of method of treatment that they could not possibly all be the work 
of one hand. 

To take first the three poems on which Ibn Hisham cast doubts, nos. LXXV, 
XCVII, com 3 : 

The first of these three poems is a feeble effort indeed, and the author is a 
poor versifier. Line 2 begins the list of the people involved. Marthad is the 
“head of the expedition and their commander, and the son of al-Bukair in 
front of them, and Khubaib'. The name Khubaib produces a faulty rhyme 
here, which could only be correct by readmg Khabib instead. The padding is 


1 Sira, 567, 639, and all other authorities cited above. 
2 Sira, 646, 047. 
3 ibid., pp. 648 and 644 respectively. p 2 e Qe 
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clear in putting ‘the head of the expedition’ before the name of Marthad, 
followed by ‘and their commander’ (Amir). It is also clear ım the phrase 
‘in front of them '.* The last line contains even more instanzes of the worst 
possible concoctions : 


"ob‏ لطرق وآبن 105 فييم وافاه “Et‏ حمامه المكتوب 


‘And a son of Tariq, and the son of “ Dathna " among therm his fated death 
met him there ’. 


The introduction of the J before Tariq and the treatmen; of the name as a 


diptote; the mutilation of another name, al-Dathinna,? to fit the metre; 
the presence of a phrase (er?) and a clause (the whole of the 2nd hemistich), 


the first in the plural, the second in the singular, which cannot both be properly 
connected with what went before; and lastly, the word re , & word particularly 


fitted for padding, should all be noted. 

Equally offensive 18 l. 3. Just as the 'al' usually found in al-Dathinna 
was dropped to fit the metre, it was added to the name ‘Asim for the same 
purpose. It hurts the ear to read the first half of the line, ‘ And al-‘Asim who 
was killed at their Raji‘ ' : 


In رجيعهم‎ ‘their Raji’ the pronominal suffix is not only unexpected and 


undesirable, but also cannot be referred to anything 1n the lines. 

It would be a waste of time to offer more instances from this poem which 
is clearly the effort of a very inferior versifier. 

Poem no. xcvi is not as inferior as the previous lines, but it is not the 
work even of a second-rate poet. The worst instances of padding are clear 
in the rhyme-words, where practically every one (as well a8 the phrase before 
it, in some cases) 18 forcibly placed to complete the line. The worst instances, 
perhaps, are in l. 3 where the word الرفق‎ is used, and the on.y indication of its 
meaning is the root. Then in l. 4, the poet, addressing the murderers, asks 
them what reply they would make if the Prophet asked them on the Day of 
Judgment why they killed ° the martyr of God . . .’. ‘On the Day of Judg- 
ment ’ is the prose ' translation ' of the second half of 1. 4: 


حين الملائكة” الأبرارٌ في الأفق 
When the loyal angels are in the horizon ’.‏ ° 


1 This is the reading in various sources. As the commander of the expadition usually acted 
as imam the reading smamuhum could only be accepted as a further instance of padding by the 
forger-versifier. 

3 This is the form of the name found in all the sources cited above. See also Tûj al-'arüa 
and the Qamils. 
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Little would one expect ‘the horizon’ but for the cruel rhyme. More 
important, however, is the implication in those two lines that the Prophet 
is dead, for his question as well as the retribution has to wait until he meets 
them on the Day of Judgment. It is not without significance to compare a 
similar sentiment expressed, according to Tabari! by ‘a woman of the 
descendants of ‘Abd-al-Muttalib’ who met the family of al-Husain on their 
return to Madina after his death. The woman was weeping and reciting the 
following three lines : 


zu k dus o 

ماذا تقولون إن قال النبي كم ماذا فماتم ونت M aT‏ 

- LP E 3 a gh we o 
a ضرجوا‎ dé بعترتي وبأهلي بعد مفتقدي منهم أسارى‎ 
" ; p 5 "ma DP XE END EE" P 

CES‏ ا کے أن Gale‏ وان فاب تمي 
What would you say if the Prophet says to you— What have you done—‏ ° 
you who are the last ? of peoples—with my relations and my family, after my‏ 
death * Among them are captives and bloodstained dead; it was not the‏ 
return [I expected] for giving you good advice, that you should inflict harm‏ 
on my relatives after my departure ” ’.‏ 

It will be noted that the first hamistich in these lines is exactly identical 
"with the first half of L 4 in the poem now under consideration. 

Though other instances can be cited to show structural weakness, only 
one more wil be mentioned which at the same time exposes a grammatical 
fault. Line 6 is addressed to Abū Ihab, boon-companion and half-brother of 
al-Harith b. ‘Amir, who bought Khubaib and killed him in revenge for 
al-Harith. 


a “Sere aD. ا‎ Dr o + $ - o 7 | - 
آلدر وآلورق‎ uie حديفكم أبن الغزال‎ d'una o6] LUI 
* O Abū Iháb, now tell me your (pl.) story ; where is the gazelle decorated with 

precious stones and silver ؟‎ ' 


This must be the meaning of the last three words, but strictly speaking, 
she last two words used in the genitive directly after the epithet ‘ decorated or 
adorned ’ must be translated ° of decorated precious stones and silver’. This 
-atter meaning is clearly inappropriate, and all the stories tell us that precious 
stones and silver were used to decorate the image. Thus the words ‘ precious 


stones and silver’ ought to have been governed by the preposition W or 


alse used as an adverbial accusative. The first alternative would spoil the metre, 
she second would spoil both metre and rhyme. 

The last of the three poems, no. con, is of a better standard of verse than 
she first two, but one can see that the whole treatment is artificial. It is clear 
shat the poet knows nothing whatever about his subject except that he was 

1 jr, 283; Ibn al-Athir, 1v, 76. 


2 Perhaps in the sense of ‘least’; orit may bo a reference to the fact that the Prophet 
-whose Umma they were) was the last of the apostles, 
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from: the Ansar and that he was involved in this incident. “here is complete 
absence of the personal touch. All the praise given to Khu»aib is in general 
terms and is briefly contained in the second line. In the third line we learn that 
the poet’s eye was roused to tears when he heard that ha (Khubaib) was 
crucified on a wooden trunk. Lines 5 and 6 are a threat and a warning to the 
offenders that war was imminent, to be waged by ‘ the lions o2 Banü al-Najjar ' 
in a great army. This threat a Muslim poet, least of all Hassen, could ill afford 
to utter at that moment when the fortunes of Islam were as a very low ebb. 
They had just been defeated at Uhud, and almost at the sam» time as al-Raji', 
tke other more disastrous incident of Bir Ma üna took place Soon they were 
to face the severe test of the siege of Madina. To a poet >f a later period, 
however, all that matters is the incident itself. Nor does it matter to the poet 
of a later period that Khubaib was from the Aus and that the victims included 
none from the Khazraj. Thus in L 2 Khubaib is placed in she middle of the 
° Angar ’, and in L 6 the threat is made in the name of Bani a-Najjar. 

Poem no. xxxix, in the same metre and rhyme, is repeeted in the MS as 
part of the poem just discussed, and the fact that this combmation of the two 
parte is among the poems not dictated by Ibn Habib ! may irdicate either that 
he doubted the authenticity of the first part only, or tha; he donbted the 
possibility of the two parta being in fact one poem. 

The relation is, of course, clear. The lines attack al-làrith Ibn ‘Amir 
and taunt him with the theft of the gazelle image, only because al-Harith 
was the person in revenge for whose death Khubaib was xilled. The lines 
themselves, however, are pure Aya, addressed to al-Harith iimself, except in 
the fourth line when the question as to the whereabouts of the image is directed 
towards his offspring. In the fifth and last line a curse is flung at his sons and 
* their old man’, and at the ‘ old man’ and ‘ his descendants”. 

Without its context the poem reads as pure satire directed against an old 
man who stole the gazelle and thus disgraced himself and hir people. There is 
no indication whatever that the man was killed by the Mugd:ms at Badr, nor 
18 there any connexion with the story of Khubaib. Such connexion is known 
either from the background or from the other lines (no. ccm) which might be an 
introduction to it. There is indeed no indication in the lines themselves that 
the man was dead. 

One possibility is that the lines were pre-Islamic satire directed against 
al-Harith at the time of the offence, ten years before Islam. But the lines lack 
the emphasis on the sacrilegious character of the offence as i5 would appear at 
the time.? The slander in the lines is limited, formal, and, abart from the fact 
that the offence is clear and unmistakable, pretty general in terms. al-Harith 

1 See n. 1, p. 17 above. 

3 According to the full story, the impact of the theft on ‘ religious’ »pinion in Macca was 
severe. al-Harith went into forced exile for ten years, while others lees fcriunate were severely 
dealt with. One, Duyaik, had his hand out off. The instrument used sappened to be blunt 


and he died the following day. The fullest account of the story is m a -ong note found in all 
editions of the Ditoin of Hassán b. Thabit, and must be by Ibn Habib كاد قستط‎ or by al-Sukkari. 
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i8 told he could have saved himself the disgrace (L 1), that he had brought 
upon himself and his people, disgrace of unprecedented character (l. 2). The 
‘robber ’ is then told to return the gazelle for it cannot be hidden (l. 3). The 
sons of al-Harith are then tauntingly asked where the gazelle was (L 5), and 
finally there is a curse on the old man and his descendants (I. 6). 

Now al-Harith was not an old man, but a young profligate at the time of the 
offence, though he was rich and generous and belonged to a strong branch of 
'Abd-Manàf. Even at the time of the execution of Khubaib, more than ten 
years later, his son was but a child, and another person had to hold his hand 
and the lance and stab Khubaib to death.! In any case it is doubtful whether 
he would be slandered in these terms by a pre-Islamic Qurashite, and it is out 
of the question that Hassan would have known him or even been interested 
at the time. 

It is equally unlikely that these lines were composed during the lifetime 
of the Prophet. For surely, whatever the motive, neither would the Prophet 
alow, nor would any of his followers think of slandering somebody for 
destroying an idol, even though for no lofty motive, when the first and chief 
aim of Islam was to destroy idols. Also, according to the note to the poem ? 
(in all editions, which means that Ibn Habib or al-Sukkari was responsible 
. for it), al-Harith was among those whom the Prophet ordered his followers, 
just before the battle of Badr, to spare if they met them. Finally, there is no 
mention of al-Harith in any poems connected with Badr, and no mention of 
his death or the fact that he was a non-Muslim, etc., in any poems where he 
figures. The only conclusion is that the interest in him for the poets who supplied 
the Sîra with so much verse does not go beyond the Khubaib episode. Had 
the poems been composed at the time of the death of Khubaib, even if the 
interest in the slanderous character of the image episode were overriding, it 
is most unlikely that no mention would be made of the death of al-Harith at the 
unforgettable battle, less than two years before. 

Only in later times, when the mterest in the elevation of Khubaib was 
paralleled by a similar interest in denigrating every person connected with 
the incident, however remotely, would it be possible to ‘select’ an incident 
which is slanderous in & personal way ; and being farther in time from idols, 
to reproach a person with destroying one. Thus this poem must, with the rest 
of the poems extolling Khubaib, be considered as most probably a product of 
much later times than the days of Hassan. 

Two poems which refer to Abū [hab, the other and more guilty culprit, 
are completely dissimilar in their approach to the subject. One, no. cvi, of 
four lines, begins by referring to a ‘noble hero ’ 3 ' whose maternal uncle is 


1 Sira, 041, eto. 

3 See n. 2, p. 24 above. 

3 Reading garm with Ibn Igháq. Hirschfeld and Barqiiqi (p. 233) have qawm, and Barquai 
goes to great pains to justify this reading on the grounds that the poet is considering the person 
concerned as equal to a whole tribe. The argument does not sound convincing in this case. 
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“ Anas’’’, Had he been present, Khubaib would have been met with welcome 
instead of imprisonment, and would not have been led to execution at al-Tan‘im 
bv a worthless person whom “Udas had disowned, Le. Aba Ihab. The last line, 
according to the version in the Diwans, contains an encouragement to Khubaib 
to show fortitude; ‘to Paradise the breath returns '. 

According to the version in the Stra, an entirely differant fourth line is 
found, which, though addressed to Khubaib, refers to the treachery of his 
murderers. 

Brief reference may be made here to the general E of the verse, 
the forced diction, and the padding, all of which are apparent in every line, 
but more particularly in the last three (in the version of the Diwan). 

The reference in the first line is, according to Ibn Histém,! to Mut‘im 
b. 'Adiyy of the Banü Naufal, who was instrumental in repealing the boycott 
which Quraish inflicted on the family of Hashim in the early struggle of Islam, 
and who, on another occasion, gave the Prophet protection while he visited the 
Ka‘ba.2 After that no more is heard of him in the Stra. Aras, according to 
Ibn Hisham and the note to the poem in the Diwan, was from the tribe of 
Sulaim, and nothing else seems to be known about him. 

On the other hand, the same note in the Diwan indicates that the subject 
0: the compliment was ‘Adiyy b. Mut‘im. Whoever he may have been, however,. 
it seems strange that reference both to the subject of the praise and the object 
of the slander contained in the lines should be 3o indirect. Equally significant 
is the fact that the lines should contain praise to a Qurashite who had nothing 
to do with the incident at the same time as they revile one of the culprits. 
It would be unlikely in any case that a Khazrajite poet 21 Madina should 
eulogise a Qurashite, particularly at that time. It is even more unlikely when 
the praise is apparently given gratis. Again, the explanation clearly lies in the 
attitude of later generations. 

No. oxu, on the other hand, is direct slander against Abii Ihab. The 
three lines are not found in the Sire nor in Barqiiqi’s editior.? The first two 
Imes form an attack on this man’s father, in one place in indecent terms. The 
third line taunts him with being a dependant of the family of Naufal. The lines 
are extremely artificial. The rhyme and both rhyme-words in the first two 
Imes are clearly suggested by the desire to play on the name of the man’s 
father ‘ ‘Aziz’. Hence the attack had to be concentrated on the father. One 
need only say briefly that so much artificiality and such inferiority could 
hardly be expected from a poet of the period of the Jahiliya, let alone a poet 
of long standing as Hassan was at the time of the Prophet’s migration to 
Madina, and such deliberate sentiments with no reference to a motive are 


1 Sira, 645. 

2 op. cit., 247-9, 251. 

* Barqüqi quotes the lines, however, in an appendix containing a few additions from the 
Sira and the Aghani. 
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hardly to be expected from a poet of the Muslim camp, at the time of the 
Incident. 

One other observation should be made. It is quite possible that the line 
were addressed to a descendant of the said Abii Ihab at a later date and on 
& different occasion. 

The remaining four of this grou» of poems which are found in the Diwan 
seem to fall into two categories. 

Poems Lxvi and LXVI are very similar; the first begins by mentioning 
al-Rajī‘ and the tribe of Libyàn and [their] unmitigated treachery. They tell 
each other to eat their neighbour," ‘ thus the best man among them and the 
he-goat are equals’ (L 2). The third and final line tells us that even the he-goat 
would attain greatness among them. 

The second of these two poems, no. LXVII, is directed more generally against 
Hudhail. ° Had baseness been created a man who could speak to them, he would 
have been the best of Hudhail whenever he came to them. The sign of their 
baseness can be seen between their eyes (l. 2). The graves clamour to Heaven 
when one of them dies (1. 3). They are like hedgehogs, too ashamed to be seen 
during the day, but come out at night (L. 4). 

Thus these two pieces are sheer reviling of the worst kind, though with 
little indecency. The other two poems, however, strike a somewhat different 
note: no. CXX, ' Would that Khubaib were not betrayed by any [one's] honesty, 
and would that Khubaib knew of [those] people’. ‘ Zuhair b. al-Agharr and 
Jami‘ sold him, both of whom have always committed unlawful acts (l. 2). 
Ye did promise protection, and then acted treacherously, and proved at al-Raji 
to be robbers (L 3). 

The version in the Stra contains an extra line at the beginning: ' Tell 
the descendants of ‘Amr (the Aus) that their brother was sold by a person who 
had always followed the path of treachery’. Then follow the same three lines 
differently arranged in the following order: 2, 3, 1. 

No. Lxv begins ‘ Nay by God, Hudhail know not whether the water of 
Zamzam is clear or impure’. Nor do they gain anything from their pilgrimage 
(1. 2). al-Raji‘ shows their baseness clearly (1. 3), for it was they who deceived 
Khubaib into accepting their word (L 4). 

The fifth and last line is a little mysterious, and is found only in Hirschfeld’s 
edition (the British Museum MS). The line is addressed to a person called 
‘Ali who is chided for bringing them close unto him, for ‘ they have lived without 
hearts ’. A note explains that this is ‘Ali b. Mas'üd of Ghassan, and that he also 


adopted (حضن)‎ the tribe of ‘Abd-Manat b. Kinana. Again, Ibn Hishüm 
has an extra line calling them in effect ' he-goate ’. 
These two poems are of & milder tone than the preceding two. In the 


1 g]-Jáhiz interpreted this line in a literal sense, and produced it as a proof that they were 
cannibals (see Kitab al-bukhala’, ed. al-Hayırî, Cairo, 1948, 216). 
3 Only Barqüqi adopta the order of the lines as they appear in the Sira. 
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first of them the poet expresses regret at Khubaib’s ignorarce of their inten- 
tions, and does not in fact do much more than remonstrate with them. In the 
second they are reviled mildly in negative terms, and the slander in the 
third and fourth lines is extremely feeble compared with what was meted 
out to them in the preceding two poems. Both poems shaw inferiority, the 
latter in a greater degree. 

Thus these two pairs of poems express different attitudes and different 
methods. They could not be the work of the same person. If any of them have 
any claim to the authorship of Hassan, they must be the first two. They have 
force and they are of better style. At least there is not much that can be 
offered to disprove Hassan’s authorship except the general betkground already 
discussed. If Hassan did not actually compose any poems on al-Raji’ or 
Khubaib in particular, these two could be of later date and on another occasion 
where a reminder of Hudhail's previous treachery would not be out of place. 

Lastly there is the poem of four lines on p. 646 of the Stra. This is not found 
in the Dwwüns except for the first line which is quoted in Barqüqrs edition 
only.! 

The poem tells us that Hudhail asked the Apostle of God to allow them a 
monstrous sin, thus going astray in their request (l. 1). The asked something 
° their Apostle ' would never give to them, and were conseqrently the disgrace 
of the Arabs (l. 2). You would never find a member of Hudhail calling for 
something noble (1l. 3). Woe to them! They wanted a morstrous sin, and to 
make lawful something which is unlawful in ‘ the Books’ (1. 5). 

al-Mubarrad ® says that the Hudhail had asked the Prophet to legalize 
adultery for them. He then adds that the form salat (with a long vowel instead 
of hamza) of the verb ‘ to ask ’ is ‘ not of Hassan’s dialect, but of that of others’. 

Ibn Hishàm makes no comment, and there is no indication that Ibn Ishaq 
quoted the lines for any reason but the fact that they provided a suitable 
addition for the poems against Hudhail. The lines have no apparent connexion 
with the incident of al-Raji‘, and most probably have a different context. 

Little more need be said about the few pieces quoted in connexion with the 
incident of Bir Me'üna. It must be stressed that the two lines on Nafi‘ b. 
Budail are also attributed by Ibn Ishaq to ‘Abdullah b. Rawaha, yet in view 
of the paucity of the surviving poetry and the fact that the victims in this 
incident included many Khazrajites, it is difficult to credit either Hassan or 
Ibn Rawaha with these lines on a Khuza‘aite. 

The five lines which make up no. xciv? are of a somewhat different 
character. They begin with an exhortation to the eye to weap profusely—that 
ubiquitous sign of the forger's work in the poetry of the Sra. The lines are 
poor verse and do not indicate any personal knowledge of the subject. Particu- 


i 

p. 97. 
! al- 210, ed, Wright, Leipzig, 1864, p. 288. 
3 Stra, 051. 
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larly significant is the fact that the poem contains no more than a passing 
reference to al-Mundhir b. ‘Amr, and yet he was Hassan's first cousin. 

There remains one more piece ! of four lines attributed to Hassan b. Thabit, 
exhorting Mula‘ib al-Asinna to avenge the insult he suffered when the emissaries 
who were travelling under & promise of protection from him were attacked. 
Three other lines? slandering the treacherous attackers are attributed to 
Ka'b b. Malik. 


W 


It seems the inescapable conclusion that attention was concentrated on 
the Khubaib episode, and that the dramatic possibilities of this episode were 
fully exploited in later days. The question is, by whom ? 

The later Ansaris could be suggested. Certainly after the battle of al-Harra 
in A.H. 63, they ‘fell into humble place’, as Ibn Qutaiba put i£? and the 
long poems ascribed to some of them, but mostly to Hassan 4 prove that they 
made every possible use of the Ansar’s services to Islam in order to bolster up 
their fallen social and political position. Yet it is noticeable that no mention 
is made of Khubaib in those long poems. In their psychological state, they 
preferred to boast of positive achievements. 

Another possibility that can be discounted is that persons with a grudge 
against Hudhail or certain members of that tribe might be responsible. It is 
possible that some of the verse, particularly those pieces which contain pure 
slander with no reference to the incident now under consideration, might have 
resulted from personal enmity, and reference has already been made (see 
n. 2, p. 28) to the view of al-Mubarrad concerning the authorship of the 
lines slandering Hudhail for asking she Prophet to legalize adultery for them. 
However, two arguments can be urged against the possibility of the whole 
elaborate story, including the verse, having been intended as an attack on 
Hudhail. In the first place the story is far too elaborate and the poems too 
many. More important is the fact that the emphasis on the treachery of Hudhail 
is really subsidiary to the main theme which is the martyrdom of Khubaib. 

Narrators are more likely to be responsible, but the emphasis placed on the 
details of the story and the special character of the story itself strongly suggest 
that there must be a deeper motive than the exploitation of the dramatic and the 


1 No. OXI; Stra, 650-1. 

3 Stra, 652. 

3 al-Imama wa'l-siytsa, ed. Rafi! (Cairo, 1904), 347. 

4 Buch poems are nos. VI, YIL, IX, X, eto. A study of these poems in the Diwins proves late 
authorship and bears out fully Ibn Qutaiba's assessment of the situation. 

5 On the other hand the poet al-Ahwas, a descendant of ‘Asim b. Thabit b. al-Aqlah, boasted 
of the miraculous protection afforded to his encestor by the wasps. (See Aghani, Bülüq, rv, 40.) 
The line conoerned is : 


ونا uf‏ ' الذي حمت ممه Muf‏ رقتيل اللحيان يوم الرجيم 


۾ * 
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pathetic for the benefit of the audience. There is special emphasis on a certain 
type of martyrdom, not death in battle, but martyrdom where treachery and 
cruelty characterize the killer, and helplessness and fortitude characterize the 
victim. One side is so completely virtuous and in the right and the other has a 
sacrilegious past and present. It was perhaps Shi‘ites or narrators with 1 
tendencies who saw the parallel between the killing and crucifixion of Khubaib 
and the sufferings of the various descendants of “Ali. Seen in this light the details 
of the elaborate story, which had a very limited historical basis, take full 
significance, including the miraculous disappearance of Khubzib's body and the 
story that Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan was present at Khubaib’s execution. 


A DRAWING OF THE FATIMID PERIOD 
By D. S. Rice 
(PLATES I-VI) 


ER the patronage of the enlightened Fatimid caliphs (4.p. 969-1171) 

there flourished in Egypt a vigorous and refined art. The sumptuous 

palaces with which they had adorned their capital Cairo have vanished without 

trace, but the remains of their religicus architecture, the magnificent gateways 

of Cairo’s Fatimid wall (which have escaped destruction), together with the 

enthusiastic descriptions of contemporary travellers enable us to imagine the 
splendour of their court. 

Of the applied arts produced during this period, more has escaped the 
holocaust and systematic looting which followed the downfall of the dynasty. 

A fair number of ceramics, wood-carvings, ivories, rock-crystals, textiles, 
and metal works have come down to us and enable us to define the Fatimid 
style. It is a charming and highly distinctive style which owes much of its 
attraction to the large measure of freedom which artists and craftsmen. enjoyed 
during the reign of this dynasty. Their arabesques, animals, epigraphic bands, 
and human figures are nearly always drawn, carved, and painted with immense 
brio—there existed no inhibition in the portrayal of living forms. Perhaps 
the most attractive qualities of the Fatimid artists are their sense of realism 
which is never petty, and their subtle, unerring feeling for the specific 
potentialities of each medium.. | 

While we are reasonably well informed about the so-called minor arts, our 
knowledge of Fatimid painting is sadly limited. The richest material 18 not 
found in Egypt, but on the ceiling of the Cappella Palatina, built for Roger II 
in A.D. 1144 at Palermo.? In Cairo itself only scanty fragments of frescoes have 
been recovered from the ruins of a bath which has been dated to the eleventh 
century A.D. Manuscript-illustrations of the period are even rarer. Several 
fragments found in the Fayyum are now in the Archduke Rainer Collection 
in the National Library at Vienna.‘ A frontispiece from an unknown work in 
the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo,® and another in the Sherif Sabri Collection,’ 


1 There is a great need for an exhaustive study of the art of the Fatimid period; of. Zak 
Muhammad Hasan, Kuntz aL-faiwnivin, Cairo, 1937 ; R. Ettinghausen, ° Painting in the Fatimid 
period : a reconstruction ', Ars Islamica, IX, 1942, 112-24. 

f T. Monneret de Villard, Le pitture musulmane al soffitto della Cappella Palatina in Palermo, 
Roma, 1950. 

3 Zaki Hasan, op. cit., pls. 3-5; G. Wiet, Album de l'exposition d'art persan, Cairo, 1935, 
pls. 52-3. 

t Th. Arnold and A. Grohmann, The Islamic book, London, 1929, pls. 5-19. 

5 0. Wiet, ‘Un dessin du xx? siècle ', BIE, xxx, 1936-7, 223-7, 2 pls. 

* (3. Wiet, ‘ Une peinture du xii? siècle ', BIH, xxvt, 1944, 109-18, 2 pls. 
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have been published and ascribed to the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
respectively. 

A rather crude, large drawing in the British Mrseum—too large 
(21 x 31-5 cm.) probably to have been a manuscript-illustration—is said to 
have come from Fustat. It depicts a battle scene between Musirns and Crusaders 
in front of a castle, and has been dated to c. A.D. 1160.1 

Another large, loose-leaf Fatimid drawing, artistically much superior to 
the preceding, which has received practically no attention 8:3 far, may here be 
examined in some detail. The single sheet of buff paper, tora at the edges and 
measuring 28:5 x 18 cm. (pls. 0-111) is said, on good grounds, to have been 
found at Fustat and now belongs to a private collection. 

The drawing which fills practically the whole surface of the sheet shows a 
thick-set, short-legged female figure in the nude, holding & six-stringed lute 
in her left hand and a stem-cup full of crimson liquid in t-» right. A tray, 
on which are a bottle and a pitcher half filled with similari» coloured liquids, 
occupies the upper left-hand corner of the page. Close to the »"oman's right arm 
is & tall, free-standing vase with flowers.? 

But for some items of jewellery, the lady is entirely nude. Her hair is held 
together by a narrow ornamented cloth band knotted on the left side, its ends 
fluttering in a wavy line behind the head and filling the upper right-hand 
corner of the sheet. A fringe of unruly curls escapes from under the head-band. 
Long lovelocks frame the full face and descend to the level of the ear lobes. 
Four heavy plaits fall over the woman’s shoulders and flanks and reach down 
to her knees. The face is round, the eyebrows are bushy, zhe eyes almond- 
shaped and large, the nose which is slightly hooked flattens Dut at the nostrils. 
The upper lip is short. The arms are heavy and long in relstion to the stocky 
legs. The breasts are flat and pear-shaped and remarkably small when com- 
pared with the rest of the anatomy. The feet are small, the hands on the large 
side. Legs and feet are shown in profile, the trunk frontally, the face in three- 
quarters view. 

The drawing (if one disregards the somewhat distort21 proportions) is 
expert and confident. The figure was first sketched in red and then drawn in 
black mk. In some instances the crisp, black line does 26د‎ follow the red 
sketch—-as, e.g., in the raised right hand. In other instances the black contours 
are completely absent, as in the oval of the face or the &2dominal skin-fold 
at the level of the navel. On the other hand, the accessories such as the flower 
vase, the lute, the glass vessels, and the tray seem to have been executed 
in black ink only, without preliminary red guide lines. There are traces of 


1 B. Gray, ‘A Fatimid drawing ', B.M Quarterly, xut, 3, 1038, 91-5, 1 pl. 

2 A photograph, taken before the creases of the sheet were smoothed out, was reproduoed 
by the late Zaki M. Hasan, AL-fann al-islami fi misr, x, Cairo, 1985, p. 1.4, pl. 36, where it was 
described as a man holding a cup and dated to the ninth century. 

5 The fact that the vase has been squeezed into such an awkward praition near the figure 
seems to indicate that the paper was not originally much larger on this side. 
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whitish pigment which was used for colouring the body, and a light crimson 
wash indicates the liquids in stem-cup, bottle, and jug. 

I was recently able to study this important drawing at leisure and to take 
panchromatic (pl. Ir) and infra-red (pl. 11) photographs. The latter have 
brought to light a number of details not ordinarily visible, because in places 
the layer of fine dust which adheres to the surface of the drawing could not be 
removed for fear of damaging it. 

On the basis of the infra-red photographs it was possible to prepare the 





Fic. 1 


sketches given in figs. 1-2 and to recognize the tattoo marks which embellish 
the figure. These are (starting from the head) a V-shaped sign between the 
eyebrows, two small marks on the cheeks : a dot surrounded by a circle of dots 
on the right cheek, and a flame-shaped design on the left (fig. 1). The tattooing 
of the root of the nose, the asymmetrical marks on the cheeks, and the orna- 
ment above the breast (fig. 25) can all be seen in several Islamic countries to 
this day.! They have a decidedly magical and prophylactic character and offer 
powerful protection against the evil eye. The extensive tattooing of the hands 
and feet is largely ornamental (fig. 2 a, c, d) and assumes the shapes of gloves 
and socks. The lower abdomen of our figure, from the iliac spines to the pubes, 
is tattoed with incisions forming parallel lines. This last type of tattooing is of 

1 cf. W. Smeaton, ° Tattooing among the Arabs of Iraq’, American Anthropologist, xxxix, 
1937, 57 ; E. W. Lane, An account of the manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, London, 


1871, 1, 48 ff. For the ornament tattooed above the breast cf. the Fatimid lustre dish in the 
Louvre, G. Migeon, Manuel d'art musulman, Paris, 1927, vol. 1, p. 186, fig. 335. 
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great antiquity in Egypt. It was first noted in 1899 on the mummy of the 
priestess Amunet of the XIth dynasty and later on mummies of two dancers of 
the same dynasty found at Deir al-Bahri by an archaeological mission of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art." An unpublished ‘ reconstruction ' of one of 





Fic. 2 


the dancers is given here on pl. rv, by kind permission of Mr. W. Hayes, 
the Curator of the Egyptian Department of that Museum. There is also evidence 
that the tattooing of the lower abdomen is practised in certain regions of North 
Africa'to this day.’ 


1 cf. L. Keimer, Remarques sur le tatouage dans Egypte ancienne (= Mém. de l'Institut 
d'Egypte, rir), Cairo, 1948, 6 fF., and pl. rv. 

2 cf. J. Herber, * Tatouage du pubis au Maroc’, Revue d'Ethnographie et des Traditions 
Populaires, No. 9, 1922, 37-47. 
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dm The whole series of tattoo marks (with exception of the V XM oed sign. 
. between the eyebrows) can be seen in stylized versions on two bone statuettes 
. which I do not hesitate to ascribe to Egypt (where they were found) and to t he 
‘Fatimid period. Similar statuettes (which were probably dolls) have been 
found in large numbers. The majority are Coptic and plain, with only a few 
incisions to mark eyes, nose, and mouth.! But the two specimens, from a private 
collection, reproduced on pl. 1 are decorated with black pigment. They havea 
scalloped hair style, bushy eyebrows, long lovelocks, asymmetrical tattoos . 
on the cheeks, stylized marks on the breasts, abdomens, thighs, and ‘ feet’, 
The ornaments on the necks of the figurines seem to stand for jewellery. | 
But the closest parallel for the dating of our drawing is a famous lastre- - 
painted dish in the Museum of Islamic art, Cairo (pl. v a-b)? (Reg. No. 13080). 
This shows a reclining female figure nude to the waist (fig. 3). In her raised — 
right hand i is a six-stringed lute, very similar in shape to that on our drawing, —. 
`. and with an identical design on the sound box. Instead of a ‘cup, the figur 
en the ceramie dish clutches three blossoms. The bracelets and. necklaces. 
| worn by the standing figure of the drawing and the reclining figure on the 
dish are identical. Other points of reker blanco are the long lovelocks, 1 
bushy eyebrows, the heavy braids of hair, the round heavy chin, an 
small pear-shaped breasts. The knotted head-band with the trailing ends can 
-seen on the figure of the attendant in the ceramic dish. The lustre-paint 
dish i in Cairo, which is shown in its original and ‘ restored ' condition (pl. v a- 
is undoubtedly Fatimid. On the rim is a line of spidery Kufic seript. T ieo 
` letters fail to form a satisfactory sentence but it is clear that they are written 
backwards as in a mirror-seript. One can recognize with fair certainty the . 
words baraka and lisahibihi * blessing’ ‘to its owner’? The character of the: 
x script suggests ؛‎ a date i in the pu adips or kd ا‎ cent " ry. | 
he | s of th 















oldo عكرت‎ E in nae Musani of Islamic Art (fig. 4) which i is ME dated to 
the late eleventh or early twelfth century. E 
Further parallels can be seen in the paintings of the Cappella Palatina. 
ceiling (A.D. 1144). The composition of our drawing is designed to fill the whole — 
rectangular surface of the sheet. The figure occupies most of it by itself while — 
the accessories account for the rest. The lute, the tray, and the loosely trailing. 
head-band fill three corners, and the raised right foot of the nude lady the 


1 J. Strzygowski, Koptische Kunst (Cat. Gen. des Antiquités Egyptiennes), Cairo, 1904, 
p. 201, Nos. 8868-81, pl. xvir and the parallels listed there. 

* I am giving in pl. v a the fragment of the dish as it originally reached the Museum. In 
pl. v b the restored dish in its present condition is given ; an intermediate stage of restoration 
ean be seen in A. Lane, Early Islamic pottery, London, 1941, pl. 27b. 

3 For similarly reversed Kufic inscriptions on ceramics cf. V. A. Kratchkowskaya, ‘ A propos 
de l'épigraphie d'un plat à lustre métallique ', Ars Islamica, 1v, 1937, 468-71. 
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PLATE V 





LUSTRE-PAINTED DISH LATE XNITH-EARLY XirrH CENTURY. Diam. 30 cw. 
Museum or ISLAMIC Art, Cargo 


(a) ORIGINAL FRAGMENT. (bD) As AT PRESENT RESTORED 
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fourth. A similar arrangement may: 3 observed in some oblong panels of the 
Cappella Palatina. These are filled by large human figures occupying practically 
the whole available space, with ewers and drinking vessels filling the upper 
corners of the panels ; some vessels have stalks of (aromatic ?) plants protruding 
from them as in our drawing.’ In the Sicilian paintings we also find the six- 
stringed Jute ? and some of the female faces show the familiar round contours, 
the long lovelocks, and signs of tattooing 3 as well as head-bands like that worn 
by our nude.“ 

All the indications are that the drawing is closely related to the Cairo 
lustre-painted dish and probably a little earlier than the Palermo paintings. 
Ita dimensions (28-5 x 18 cm.) and the absence of any trace of script on the 
verso seem to rule out that it was intended to be a manuscript-illustration. 
Could it have been a sketch for a fresco ؟‎ This is most likely. Nude figures are 
far from unknown in Islamic wall paintings, as witness the frescoes of Qusayr 
‘Amra 5 and Samarra.* And between these two sets of early eighth and early 
ninth century paintings we now know the semi-nude Umayyad stucco figures 
from Khirbat al-Mafjar.’ There is no need to recall that in Egypt the Tulunid 
Khumarawaih (A.D. 884-96) adorned his ° Palace of Gold’ with statues of his 
favourite singing girls, and that the Fatimid vizier al-Yaziiri (a.p. 1050-8) 
organized a competition between the Egyptian painter al Qasir (al Qusair) 
and his Iraqi rival Ibn al-' Aziz which nad for its subject the illusionist rendering 
of a singing girl.’ 

We also know of another Fatimid vizier who decorated his wine-hall with 
curious automata. Al-Afdal Shahanshah (ob. A.D. 1121) had eight statues of 
singing girls, four white, made of camphor and four black, made of amber. 
They wore splendid clothes and were bedecked with jewellery. When he trod 
on the threshold of the chamber they bowed, and when he entered it and 
sat down they straightened out. 

In this context one is also reminded of an anecdote concerning the poet 
al-Mutanabbi (ob. A.D. 965). He was the boon companion of Badr ibn ‘Ammar 
who also entertained an ugly, one-eyed fellow called Karawwas. This Karawwas 
was jealous of al-Mutanabbi’s extracrdinary gift for improvising poetry. In 
order to shame the poet he prepared a dancing doll with long hair. Clutching 
& bouquet in her hand and lifting one leg like a real dancer, this doll could be 


1 Monneret de Villard, op. cit., figs. 178, 180, 182, 184, 201, ete. 

* ibid., fig. 202. 

5 ibid., figs. 180, 187, 207, 208, 220. 

4 ibid., figs. 190, 205, 210, ete. 

* A. Musil, Kusejr ‘Amra, Vienna, 1907, pls. 

6 E. Herzfeld, Die Malereien vor, Samarra, Berlin, 1927, pls. XYI, XX-XXI, xxv. 

° R. W. Hamilton, ' The soulpture of living forms at Khirbat al Mafjar ', QDAP, xiv, 1950, 
pL xun. 

° Maqrizi, KAsfat, Cairo, 1858, 1, 316. 

? ibid, 318. 

10 Tbn al-Muyassar, Akhbar mter, ed. H. Massé, Cairo, 1919, 58. 
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wound up and made to turn about untill it came to rest in front of one of the 
guests, who would have to drain his cup end improvise some verses. That 
this stratagem failed to defeat al-Mutanabbi is clearly shown by the lines 
included in his 1 

The lute player is a stock-m-trade motif of the courtly scenes which are 
so frequently found in Islamic art,? and we see the lute in the hands of both 
male and female entertamers. The female lute player, however, is also the 
symbol of the planet Venus? and appears m innumerable vessels of all kinds 
either as a ' planet figure’ or with the two zodiac signs of Taurus and labra. 
But in all these representations the lute-playmg Venus (or the dancing-girl 
who is one of this planet’s ‘ children ’) is fully clothed. A curious nude parallel 
‘to our drawing is found in an unpublished MS on the properties of stones 
attributed to Hunain ibn Ishaq. 

This MS (BN arabe 2775) was described by J. Ruska * 1n 1919 who proved 
that it was not a work of Hunain ibn Ishaq, but a hermetic treatise on ‘ planet- 
seals '. On folio 82 (pl. vr) the seal concerning Venus is shown and the following 
prescription added: ‘.... take a stone called shagila,5 engrave on it the 
victure of a naked Venus who is leading Kronos behind her on a chain. He gazes 
at her and a soldier with a sword is behind him’.* Under the feet of these 
figures one was to engrave some magic signs and in conjunction with certain 
concoctions the stone became 8 powerful tocl for attracting people’s affections ; 
women in particular could never resist its appeal. The peper and script of 
MS BN arabe 2775 are almost certainly of the thirteenth century a.D. The 
illustrations are considerably later and rather crude, but they are undoubtedly 
based on much earlier models. The figure of Venus especially shows striking 
aimilarities with the Fatimid drawing under discussion. The astrological image 
has the same large eyes and bushy eyebrows, the same long lovelocks and heavy 
plaits. Even such a detail as the scalloped bracelet worn above the elbow is 
identical and the dots on the lower abdomen look very muck like tattooing. 

Whether it depicts a planet-figure or a wine-drinking, lute-playing 


1 Mutanabbi, Diwün, ed. “Abd al-Wahhab ‘Azzam, Cairo, 1044, 146 f. 

2 of. E. Kuhnel, ‘ Der Lautenspieler in der islamischen Kunst des 8. >is 18. Jahrhunderte ’. 
Berliner Museen, 1951, 29-35. 

3 of. F. Saxl, ' Beiträge su einer Geschichte der Planetendarstellungen im Orient und im 
Okzident '. Der Islam, m, 1912, 162. For some examples see D. 8. Rice, The Wade Cup in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Paris, 1956, pp. 18 ff. 

4 J. Ruska, ‘Griechische Planetendarstellungen in arabischen Steinbichern’, Stirungs- 
berichte d. Heidelberger Akad. d. Wiss., 1919, 1-50. I am indebted to Dr. O. Kurz of the Warburg 
Institute for calling my attention to this MS. 

5 2 also Lt. ‘Indian stone’, Byr. hawîn, according to Ruska, op. cit., p. 48, n. 1, 
probably the onyx. 

¢ The illustration does not follow the text very closely. The warrior is behind Venus. Kronos 
is in front of Venus not led behind her. One would have expected, as Ruska (op. oit., 44) pointed 
out, Ares not Kronos in this connexion. 
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*dAonà-, connected therefore with Old Indian Rigvedie dhands, plur., ‘ grain, 
corn’, with adj. dhdnyd-, familiar to the present day in NIndo-Aryan, thus in 
Marathi dhan (from dhanya-) ‘ grain’, but also specialized as ‘rice’. The word 
is widely attested in Iranian, Avestan, and Khotanese, danà-, Manich. Sogd. 
8n, *San, Zor. Pahl. dán, dànak, dang, NPers. danah, dàng, Armen. loan- 
word dang, Yidya -làno in alano ‘ pomegranate’ (from *ha-dana- or *ddanda-). 
Old Persian has *danaka- attested in Greek Savdxn and Hlamite da-na-kaá 
used for a measure and a coin.? 

The original IE *dhónà- can be equated either as -d- form to a base dhë- 
with -nà- suffix or as -d- form to a bass dhen-. In the second case the form would 
be like Lit. kúopa ‘ group’ and Greek «c7 ' handle’, Iran. kāp- in Zor. Pahl. 
kapên ° dowry ’.3 

Such a base dhé- or dhen- meaning ‘ to grow’ or the like seems to have left 
few traces. Possibly Hittite tressar ‘ forest" represents *de- from *dhe- with the 
collective suffix -essar, as in alel ‘ flower’ and alalessar ° garden ’.4 The dhen- 
may have survived in Old Ind. dhdnvan-, dhánu-, dhánus- “ bow ° with Germanic 
OHG tanna (from *danwo, IE dhonu-) ‘ fir-tree, oak '.5 

Let. duona, later dona, ‘ crust, end of a loaf’ corresponds in form to Lit. 
düona, but has developed further in meaning. For ‘bread’ Lettish has matze. 

The second word is Lit. mteža- from older *metda- in the adj. mtezaints, 
and in mte£ta- in the noun 716275, mtéas by LE -£o- suffix. These words mean 
* grain of barley ' and in the plural mt£&tat ' barley’. Lettish has the same in 
miezts and plur. miei. The word bas thus been narrowed in meaning. The 
reverse treatment befell Lit. java? used for ‘grain, corn’ beside the older 
meaning ‘ barley’, as in Old Ind. yíva-, Avestan yava- ‘ grain’, NPers. Jau 
* grain of barley ’, but Oss. Dig. Jadu, Iron jdu, jeu * millet’. 

The derivative with -o- grade in the base occurs in Let. matze ‘ bread ' and 
(with oa from Baltic at) in Old Pruss, moasts ° barley ’. 

The base is thus Indo-Eur. mesg- (or meijh-, since Lit. 2, Let. z are ambiguous 
as to aspirate). 

The agricultural context of these two words Lit. düona and mises brings 
them into proximity in C. Donalaitis’s poem’? Pavásario linksmybés ‘ Joys 
of spring’. Line 585 has 

Sé-k metis pupds griküs su didele sadje 
that is, ° sow barley, beans, and buckwheat with a great handful’. 


1 E. Fraenkel, loc. cit., 75 f., emphasized that Lit. -uo- came from Indo-Eur. -é-, 

2 Referenoes are Khotanese in Sangháüta-süitra and Jàtaka-stava ; Manich. Sogdian in W. B. 
Henning, Manich, Bet- und Beichtbuch, p. 124; Old Perman in Pauly-Wissowa, Reallexikon, 
and G. G. Cameron, Persepolw Treasury tablets, p. 182; Yidya in G. Morgenstierne, JJ FL, 
1r, 190. 

5 BSOS, VI, 1, 1930, 70 ; Transactions Phil. Soc., 1954, 146 f. 

4 Trans. Phil. Soc., 1955, 80-2. 

5 J. Pokorny, Indog. etym. Wb., 234. 

* No etymology is offered in E. Fraenkel, Lü. et. Wb., s.v. 

' Edited by G. HL F. Nesselmann, p. 147. 
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Line 591 reads 
ai, kaip daug jie mums per méta skálsina 8 


that is, ‘ah, how much they make bread to abound for us during the year’. 
They coincide also to translate the Greak (Jn. vr, 9) àprovs kpif(vovs 
. “barley loaves’, thus in the Lithuanian Gospel translation of 1701 penketa 
dünós mie, recently penkws mteZaintos duonos; in Lettish piecas miežu 
7/201268. 
Note now the following mántra-verse of the Rigveda in & poero dedicated 
to the Marüts (5.53.13) 
yéna tokdya tánayàya. dhanydm 
btjam vahadhve dksitam 
asmdbhyam tád dhattana ydd va imahe 
rüdho visvayu saübhagam 


that is, ° Wherewith you (Maráts) bring in a vehicle inexhaustible seed of corn, 
for progeny and for offspring, that give us; which we request} as your all- 
enlivening gift, good fortune’. 

Here then we have dhanydm bijam the ‘seed consisting of grain, corn’, 
in Geldner's translation ‘Saatkorn’. As the Avestan has ddna- and miz- 
(mizan, misit-), and as Lithuanian has düona and mtretys, so the Rigveda has 
dhànás, dhdnya-, and bijam. The view expressed in the ea-lier discussion of 
migsa- that Rigvedic bija- was from an older *mija- with replacement of m- 
by b- seems to be justified. 

The form with b- exists also in Iranian in Sogdian and Parati. Buddhist 
Sogdian has Byz'k *Bizaka- ‘seed’.* Thus in Dhuta 97 occurs yw Byz k LA 
rwot ‘ the seed does not grow’; ibid. 153-4 Byz'k ywn’ yò rwSt ° the seed grows 
immediately . It occurs alone also in P 6.49 Byz'k LA ’spt ° the seed is not 
perfect'. Elsewhere it is found with wyy *uex ‘root’ (asyndetic or with °t), 
thus in P 10.21 wyyh’t Byz k nf'yot k ° the root and seed were planted ', Dhuta 75 
ore wyy i Byz k soyé swytk mz yy mrtymy ‘the great man expert in root and - 
seed ’, ibid. 78 prw wyy Byz k sk’ ra k Bwt ° he is foolish in root (and) seed ’, ibid. 
04—5 Dykp'réyk yrywy wyyh’t Byz k ° root and seed of the external body ', 259 
Zw wyyh t Byz k ° 1م8681‎ ° pursues, practises the root and seed’, 267 prw 
wyspw wyy Byz k zwr 'spik But ‘in all power of root anc seed is perfect’. 
Parati has baz ° grain, corn’. If for an at present unknown reason z has been 
replaced by j, even the doubtful NPers. 53] 3 and Balott 6j could be placed 
with these Sogdian and Parati words. 


2 
The importance of the Baltic languages for the elucidation of Indo-Iranian 


1 For tmahe, Wolfgang Schmid, Indogerm. Forschungen, LXT, 8, 1956, 219 ff. 

? H. Reichelt used * Heilmittel’, as 1f Avestan bis were concerned. ^ 

3 Rejected by P. Horn, Neupers. Etymologie, xix, n. 1, quoted 1n the Alhranisches Worterbuch . 
s.v. vaelah-. i 
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was shown recently! in connexion with Let. nyu ‘I make, churn, make a 
circular movement ’ which is used of making butter. The word is not cited from 
Lithuanian. 

For this word we have Lettish present, 1 sing. yu, Inf. nit ‘to make a 
circular movement’ and in sctéstu nit ° to churn butter ’.? 

It would seem now desirable to regroup the relevant words. 

1. Old Ind. nágatt, nitá- (a) ° lead, conduct °, (b) ‘lead’ water in conduits ; 
netra- ° clyster pipe’ in medical use. 

Khotanese niydde occurs in the Jataka-stava 91 r 3 rrum niydde hasta ° they 
put in oil’. The adverb hasta ‘ thither’ indicates a verb of motion. Hence 
such a meaning as ‘conduct a liquid’ would serve. Khotanese parnaindd 
‘they touch’ in the story of the blind men may come either from nay- or 
na-. 

2. Old Ind. nay-, ne- : nī- ° to beat, churn’ butter in nava-ni- and nava- 
niia- ‘fresh butter’. 

Let. niju, nit is ° beat, churn, stir’, sviêsiu nit ‘to make butter’. Lettish 
has also paninas, panyas, nuonyas ° buttermilk’ as a product. Khotanese 
niyaka- ‘fat, butter’ and Balóti némag ‘ butter’, Wakhi parnac ° a churn’ 
show the same nuance of meaning. Comparable with the Lettish paninas 
‘buttermilk ’ we find Khotanese ñye, ñe ‘ whey ’, Yidya niya and related words.? 
The Persian panir ‘ cheese ’ brings in the solid. Here may belong the Khotanese 
pyfiamdas in the Játaka-stava 27 r 3 ‘ compact’ like the ratna vajra ‘ diamond’. 
In Old Indian we have also the netra- ‘ string to start the churning stick’. 
This too is the place to name Old Ind. ntra- ‘ water’ and nivara- ‘ mud, water ' 
as perhaps containing the same base in a generalized meaning of ‘ any liquid’. 
But in Iranian occur both nā- and sna- familiar with the meanings ° swim, float, 
flow, wash’ (like the synonymous base pleu-) as in Ossetic naka ' swimming ' 
and dasndd ‘ washed’, and by formation like pa-: pi- could provide suitably 
for the two words. 

From these two bases I should, however, now separate the Ossetic Digor, 
Iron nam- : nā- ° beat, knead, stamp ` and Dig. aun ‘to winnow’. For the 
conjectured form in Indo-Eur. -s- further information on nazs- is to hand but 
must be treated elsewhere. 

Here I may note three further Baltic data of interest to Indo-Iranian 
studies. 

1. Lithuanian has képis, Lettish kâpt, to express movement from one level 
to another. Thus we find Lit. kaip uzkopdt, taip $$ nukópk ‘as you went up, 
so come down’. Similarly Let. n&okápt ‘to descend’ and uzképt ‘ ascend ’. 
Without preverb the verb means ‘rise’. This use is thus like the Old Engl. 
stigan ° go, reach, rise, descend’ beside Greek oreiyw, or of Old Ind. nipatats 
and utpatatt. 


1 W. Wust, PHMA, n, 27 f., happily called attention to niju. 
3 J. Endzelin, Lettische Grammatik, 571, compared the Old Indian sava-nita-. 
5 Quoted in Indian Linguistics, xvi, 1955, 116 f., and Trans. Phil. Soc., 1055, 70. 
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In Iranian we have kap- ‘ to fall’ in Mid. Parthian 4f-, jt, and Zor. Pahl. 
kaft ‘fell’. An adjectival derivative occurs in Khotan. kuham, Mid Parth. 
kfwn, Mid. Pers. ghwn, NPers. kuhan, kuhnoh ‘ old "1 

In the Iranian kap- ‘fall’ we have the short -a-; in Lit. kop-, Let. kāp- 
the vowel is long. The difference is like that in Old. Ind. kaSate ‘ appear’ 
beside Avestan kas-, Oss, küsun. 

2. Lithuanian has similar double meaning in lept, lipts ° to rise, descend’, 
Let. 3 sing. lepa, lept ‘ rise '. Thus we find Lit. lipts ¢ med; ‘ to climb a tree ' and 
lipt Zémén ‘to descend '. Derivatives are Liv. lásptas, plur., ‘ stairs’, lséptas 
* path, small bridge ’.? 

Its value to Indo-Iranian lies in the fact that here we have the base of 
Rigvedic rép-: (3.5.5) pats priydm ripó ágram and (10.79.3) repa updsthe. Sàyana 
translated by bhiims and prthivt. It occurs parallel to rup- end clearly means 
something elevated. By connecting ríp- with Lit. lip- we have a basis for this 
meaning.® 3 

3. Important for Indo-Iranian interpretation is also Lit. nékts, Let. nākt. 
The basic meaning was ‘reach, arrive’. Thus we find Lit. nokt: ' to ripen’ 
(like NPers. rasidan ‘ arrive, ripen ’) and pranókts, pandkts ‘ overhaul, overtake ’ 
beside Let. nákt ‘come’, te-nàkt ° enter’, te-naktves ° to ripen’, panākt ° over- 
take’. These assure a base *nàk-. From a similar *nak- we can trace some 
Iranian words with the sense of 'extension' (from which 'extend up to, 
reach’ is derived). Ossetic ndz- in nàzstür can be well taken to mean ‘ exten- 
sion, open space’. It occurs in ründzeiür un ‘to betake oneself’ and in fünnáz- 
stûr with kanun and künyn. The word stûr, with adjectival stdron, stdjron, 
refers to a man on expedition or wandering in difficult ways. In Miller's 
dictionary we have the Nàrty stártá, and in a translation of the Russian Igor 
poem we have the sidrià for the ‘ heroes’ on a foray.* In the first component 
när- of ndaxstdron we have reference to the place of the wandering or foray. 

The same *naza- is to be seen in the first component of Mid. Pers. nzéyr, 
Mid. Parth. nzšyr- ‘ wild animals, quarry, hunting ' in the Sahpuhr I inscription 
as part of the title of the naz&rpat ° huntaman ' (Persian line 30, Parthian 24). 
This I would now explain as containing *naza-óarya- ‘moving about in the 
expanse, open spaces, the wilds’. It is equivalent to the Avestan ravastarat- 
rendered by Zor. Pahl. frázw raftàr ' ranging widely '.5 


1 * Asioa’, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1945, 30; W. B. Henning, BSOS, 1x, 1, 1937, 84. 

! E. Fraenkel, Li. et. Wb., s.v., combines this pt ‘rise’ with limpi ° to stiok ', which are 
more satisfactorily kept separate in the Wörterbuch der litauischen Schri'teprache. 

3 Thus correct the remarks on ríp- in my paper in the Liebenthal Festschrift, p. 10. Since 
lip- existe we need not posit a base *rei-p-. 

4 Kaddg Igory stdryl, edited by L. Gazzāty, 1956. p. 39. 

5 I had earlier, BSOAS, xr, 1, 1949, 122-3, tried to find in this nr¢yr the word nakti- ‘ night '. 
as Bartholomae had done previously, and had taken the form to be nazdth~, assuming the Turfan 
Mid. Pers. nhdyhr to contain -číhr from ¢+@ra- ' origin’. The -h- before -r- is absent in the many 
other forms of the word. With the discovery of nax ‘expanse’, the second component waa 
clearly from čar- ‘range’. From éarya- would come éé&, later čr. It is intended to give fulle- 
details elsewhere. 
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The earliest trace of this word naxétr is in a Hebrew text from the Dead 
Sea, the ‘ War of the sons of light against the sons of darkness’, if the texts 
are rightly dated before A.D. 70. Then we have the Sahpuhr I inscription and 
the Kroraina naéira-. 

The uncompounded word nas hes continued to enjoy a wide use in Pamir 
dialects. It is simplest in Yidya naz ‘ floor’ which can easily be recognized 
as an ° extended place’. In OroSori the nûz is a ' sleeping platform’. In Yidya 
naz-daru ‘ roof-beam ’ we have naz ‘ roof’. 

The presence of -z- from older -&- is part of a widespread feature in early 
Indo-Iranian where occur Old Ind. rdtha-, Avestan paĝ- m palana- ‘ wide’, 
Old Ind. sákhag- ‘friend’, Old Pers. kaufe- ‘hill’, Avestan kaofa-. Later 
again occur Sogd. tyyh ‘ river’ and Oss. tûz ‘flow’. The OInd. naka-s ‘ visible 
sky’ and náksatra- ' situated in the expanse of the sky ', used of the sun and 
the stars, show the -k- as in Baltic. 

These additional contacts of Indo-Iranian and Baltic give some assurance 
that the two previous proposals, on Lit. Zàras ‘ row, line, section’, Let. zars 
‘knot’, and Lit. kultu, külit ‘to thresh ’, were not isolated." It was proposed 
to see a cognate of Iran. zar- ‘ move’ in the first word, and a connexion of Old 
Ind. kAdlas-s ° threshing-floor’ in ihe second term. If the Armenian kal 
‘threshing-floor ' is a loan-word from Iranian the -al- from -al- may indicate 
an older -arn-. This is the change noted in the place-name Armenian Karnoy 
K'aiak' (Erzurum) which became Qéli-gala in Arabic. Similarly Zor. Pahlavi 
and NPersian dalman ‘eagle’, is Avestan 26521111011615. In Ormuri mh 
‘apple’ compared with Paizo mana ‘apple’, and sukal ‘hedgehog’, Avestan 
sukurana- show the same change.) Ossetic has both -rn- and -l- together in 
Dig. Garndgon and Iron Galdgon ' spirit of the winds’. 


3 


It is now possible to add something to the interpretation of Bud. Sogd. 
*mydry *amess- or *amsše- attested in "myóry pt'yóh.* This was explained as 
the equivalent (in feminine form like Bud. Sansk. devata) of nawdédstka- ‘ genius 
inhabiting a place’. 

In the corresponding text from Agni-visaya the msa- of msapant- ‘ <sena>dha- 
patt’, an almost certain bilingual supplement, signifies ° sena, group, troop’. 
We now have expert interpretation of Agni mist and misa.5 For Agni mişt, 
Kuci mtsst the meaning ‘ Gemeinde ’ or the like is offered. In Agni 251 b 4 we 
have ymatunt misi sne lyutar windsam nûş £lancalyé pis-sanksim krop ° the wise 


1 Trans. Phil. Soo., 1955, 61; Indian Linguistics, xvi, 1955, 115 ff. 

* W. Wüst holds to the same connexion PHMA, rr, 56. 

3 JRAS, 1953, 115, n. 4; Zoroastrian problems, 230. For Ormuri, Q. Morgenstierne, Etym. 
voc. Pashto, 73. H. Hübschmann, ' Die altarmenischen Ortanamen ', Indogerm. Forschungen, 
xvr, 1904, 288. 

4 BOAS, xvni, 1, 1956, 35 ; xix, 1, 1957, 49 ff. 

5 W. Couvreur, in his review of P. Poucha, Institutiones linguae tocharicae, in La Nouvelle 
Olio, vii-virr, 1955-6, 71. 
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community supreme I praise, I, with anjali, the gathering of the Bhikgusangha ’. 
The word maga is attested in 62 a 1 ymatunt mga pis-sasksim winüsamás 
mrüo ||| ‘the wise community of the Bhiksusangha we reverence, head 
(touching earth» ’ (as in 11 a 1). 

All the four words can thus be associated: ’mydry, 13G-, mist, misst, 
migà. 

As a parallel to the form ~pant- from Iranian patt- ‘ oficial, master, in 
charge of’ it is possible to cite the hapax legomenon Kuci endksapdnia, voc. 
sing. to a stem in -e, hence -pate. This word is published with the rendering 
‘O charioteer' conjectured from the context. With this cendksa- ° chariot, 
wagon ’ I propose to combine the mas- of Khotanese maspa- (in Ch. 00266.68 
less carefully written maáapa), nom. sing. magpa, loc. sing. maspya ‘road’, 
with the inflexion of an -à- stem. Since the word for ‘road’ has been derived 
from Old Ind. rátha-, Avestan ra@a- ' chariot’ in Old Ind. rathya-, Avestan 
ros Oya-, Sogd. #8, *rà6-, Zor. Pahl. rds (-s for -h from older -6-), NPers. rah, 
we may have in this first component maég- a later form of *amaga- with 
palatalized -š- replaced by -£-, as we know it, for example, in the Khotan. 
halsts, Old Pers. arits- ‘spear’ cited above. The treatment of initial a- is 
like that in Old Pers. axwaxns beside Sogd. kyn’k °“ sword’ and in Khotanese 
nita’- ‘amrta’ from *anausa- (Avestan anaosa-), in Uigur from Sogdian 765. 
In the second component -pd- we have a form correspondirg to older -pata- 
attested in aspata- ‘ refuge ’, loc. sing. dspeta, later without -t- in the compound 
(Jataka-stava 9 v 2) hatsq-dspe in which I see *ása- ' place’, n Avestan asah-, 
OInd. déa- and Pašto 6s-, with *paid- from pat- beside pant- and 268-, Latin 
pateo, Greek «era-. The juncture is comparable to the Old Khotan. 76 
* first of all’. 

This Kuci amdkga- is thus an Iranian loan-word connected with the Homeric 
duafa, and (with spiritus asper) Attic duafa, which is used of the wagons of 
the northern nomads. Pindar? spoke of the auafoddprrov ofxov of the 
Scythians.? Homer and Pindar know the auafirds ° highroad ’. 

The meaning of Sogd. ’myéry ° senä, group’ separates i from Khotanese 
missa- ‘seed, field’. But as indicated earlier,* the original rorm is the same 
*mitia-. The base, however, will be masts- : mts- ‘to combine ’. Thus the word 
can be joined with Avestan misvan- (Sirdzah 2.30 mesvanem gätüm), Zor. Pahl. 
gwak + hamsstan, hamistakan ° the place where two types are combined ’, 

Here too it seems likely that forms with b- for the m- were developed. Thus 
Khotan. hambisa- ' heap, mass’ may have arisen from *ham-natsa- by replace- 
ment of -mm- by -mb-. Similarly Ossetie Dig. dmbes, Iron dnzhts ‘ half, middle ' 
from ‘combined’ with -mb- as in Dig. molun, üàmbolun ‘vim at play’, Iron 
biiyn, ümbülyn. Tha same can be seen in Dig. rimázsun, niedzsun, dmbaxsun 


1 W. Couvreur, Góttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 208, 1954, p. £9. 

2 Loeb edition, Fragment 105.3. 

3 For such wagons, eee Schrader-Nehring, Reallexikon, s.v. Vlagen. 
t BSOAS, xix, 1, 1957, 62. 
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‘to hide’, Iron nymäzsyn, dmbdzsyn. This belongs to a base marz- and barz- 
‘to keep’. Note that the replacement of -rs- from Old Iran. -rfé- by -zs- 
conjectured in the earlier discussion can be confirmed by reference to Iron 
kürm-ársylà, ktirm-dasdiytd, Dig. kurm-astid ° blind bears’ as the name of a 
game like ‘ blind-man's-buff'. Here the word drs, Iron plur. drsyta, appears 
in three spellings as drs-, das-, and às-. 


Addendum to BSOAS, xx, 1957, 41 ff. Important to the meaning of Indo- 
European œi- is also Kuci and Agni en- ‘to teach’ translating Sansk. $as-. 
If listed, as in the Tochartsche Grammatik, p. 392, with on- ‘ begin’, participle 
Agni wu, the en- represents e- with nasal present suffix. The expected participle 
would be *äyu. The form en- coincides with Greek aiv-. I have noted two 
corrigenda : BSOAS, xix, 1, 1957, 50, Yidya lamo has -o from -à, not -aka- ; 
BSOAS, xx, 1957, 59, under no. 7, read šrg in place of Sgr. 


1 Trans. Phi. Soc., 1956, 116. 


ON THE THEORY OF TWO VASUBANDHUS ! 
By PADMANABH 8. JANI 


INCE the publication of Professor J. Takakusu’s ' Life of Vasubandhu 
by Paramartha ’ in the year 1904,3 several scholars hae made attempts 
to determine the date and works of Vasubandhu. The protlam is beset with 
several difficulties. "Tradition gives three dates (A.N. 900, 1000, and 1100) 
based on different reckonings of the Nirvana era. Vasutandhu, himself a 
Sautrantika, is the author of the celebrated Vaibhasika work, viz., the 
Abhidharma-koga (and its Bhasya), and is at the same time credited with the 
authorship of several major works of the Vijüànavada school. The problem 
ig rendered more complex by the mention in Yasomitra’s Sphutartha Abhi- 
dharma-kosa-vyakhya of an elder (Vrddhacarya) Vasubandhu, leading to a recent 
theory of two Vasubandhus advocated by Professor E. Frauwallner. 

Paramartha gives two dates for Vasubandhu. In bis ‘ Life of Vasubandhu ' 
he gives A.N. 1100, and in his commentary on the Madatvanta-vibhaga (of 
Maitreya) he gives A.N. 900. Takakusu favoured A.N. 1100 and proposed 
A.D. 420-500 as the period of Vasubandhu. In 1911, P. N. Péri, after a thorough 
investigation of all available materials on the subject, proposed a.p. 350.3 
Over a period several scholars, notably Professor Kimura, G. Ono, U. Woghihara, 
H. Ui, and many others, contributed their views on this topic, which were 
summed up in 1929 by J. Takakusu,* who again tried to establish his previously 
proposed date of the fifth century a.D. Since then the problem received little 
attention until in 1951 Professor Frauwallner published his monograph on 
Vasubandhu.* 

Professor E. Frauwallner’s views can be briefly stated as 26110398 : 

1. Of the three dates current in tradition, the first, viz. tas A.N. 900, points 
to & time prior to A.D. 400, the last two, viz. the A.N. 1000 and 1100, refer to 
one and the same date, viz. the fifth century A.D. Thus there are only two 
dates for Vasubandhu. 

2. These two dates refer not to one but to two persons bearing the same 
name. One Vasubandhu (the elder—fourth century A.D.) is the Vrddhacarya 
Vasubandhu mentioned in the Vyakhya of Yaáomitra, and the other Vasubandhu 
(the younger—f£fth century A.D.) is the author of the Abhidharma-koáa. 


1 This paper was read before the X XIVth International Congress o? Orientalists, Munich, 
1957. 

2 T'oung Pao, Serie r, Vol. v, 269-96. 

3 * À propos de la date de Vasubandhu', BÉFEO, xı, 1911, 338-20. 

4 ‘The date of Vasubandhu ’, in Indian studies in honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1929, 70—88. 

5 On the date of the Buddhist master of the law Vasubandhu (Serie Orientale Roma, ru), Roma, 
1961. 
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9. Paramartha in his ‘ Life of Vasubandhu’ confuses these two and hence 
the difficulty of determining the date of Vasubandhu. 

4, This biography can be divided into three distinct parts: 

(i) Legend of the name of Vasubandhu's native city Purusapura, his father, 
the Brahmin Kauéika, and of the three sons Asanga, Vasubandhu, and 
Virificivatga. 

(ü) Account of the council in Kàémir, arrival of the Sankhya teacher 
Vindhyavasin, and defeat of Buddhamitra the teacher of Vasubandhu. 
Vasubandhu's composition of the Paramürthasaptatika in refutation of 
Vindhyavasin. The composition of the Abhidharma-kosa. Samghabhadra’s 
challenge to Vasubandhu for a disputation, declined by the latter on account 
of his old age. 

(ii) Asahga's conversion of Vasubandhu to Mahayana. Vasubandhu’s 
Mahayana works and death. 

Of these the first and last sections deal with Vasubandhu the elder, the 
second part deals with Vasubandhu the younger. 


5. From this it follows that Vasubandhu (elder) the brother of Asanga 
is not the Koéakara Vasubandhu (younger). It is the elder Vasubandhu who 
was converted from Sarvastivade to Mahayana by Ásahga. This is supported 
by Chi-Tsang’s commentary on the Sataédstra, where (this elder) Vasubandhu 
is said to have composed 500 Mahayana works (in addition to 500 Hinayana 
works composed by him prior to his conversion) and hence given the nickname 
of ° Master of the Thousand Manuals ’. 

The younger Vasubandhu, the author of the Paramarthasapiattka and the 
Abhsdharma-koga, belonged to the Sarvastivada school, but leaned more and 
more towards the Sautrantika school. 

This in brief is a summary of Professor Frauwallner's thesis. The conclusion 
that would logically follow from his thesis is that the Kosakara Vasubandhu 
was not a Mahayanist and consequently, not the author of the Vijfiánavàda 
works credited to him. These would necessarily have to be the works of the 
elder Vasubandhu, the brother of Ásahga. But Professor Frauwallner avoids 
such conclusions by stating that the accounts of the life of Vasubandhu ' either 
do not give any information at all about these works, or mention them in 
passages where the two Vasubandhus are confused with each other ’ (p. 56).! 

In this paper I propose to present some new evidence that throws some doubt 
on Professor Frauwallner's thesis and confirms the older and universal tradition 
about the conversion of the Kośakāra Vasubandhu to Mahayana, and his 
authorship of at least one work belonging to the Vijfianavada school. 

My evidence is based on the manuscript of the Abhidharma-dipa (together 


1 [n his recent work Dis Philosophie des Buddhismus (1956), Professor Frauwallner inoludes 
the Viméatikà and the Trimsikā vijzapiimütratdsiddhi under the heading of ‘ Vasubandhu der 
Ältere’, but is still hesitant about the asoription of these works: ' Meier Ansicht nach ist 
Vasubandhu der Jungere ihr Verfasser, doch kann diese sohwierige Frage hier nicht weiter 
erortert werden ' (p. 351). 
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with a commentary—the Vibhasa-prabhé-vrtit), discovered in the Shalu 
monastery in Tibet by Pandit Rahula Sankrtyayana in tze year 1937. He 
brought back photographs of this work, which are trea&-red in the K. P. 
Jayaswal Research Institute of Patna.! 

The MS discovered is incomplete. The last folio is n-mbered 150. The 
whole work might not have contained more than 160 fols. Of these, only 
62 have been found. It contains two works, viz. the kár xa text (the Abhi- 
dharma-dipa *) and a prose commentary (tha Vtbhasa-prabhz-ortts 3). The work 
belongs to the Kasémira Vaibhasika school and appears, fror1 internal evidence, 
to have been written either during or immediately after the time of the Kośakārs 
Vasubandhu. The name of the author is not mentioned ir. the work, but it is 
my conjecture that it was written by a rival of Vasubancau, either Sangha- 
bhadra or one of his disciples. 

The Dipa and also its commentary (the Vrits) closely follow both in contents 
and in presentation, their counterparts, viz. the Abhtdhsrma-kosa * and its 
commentary (the 4bhtidharma-koía-bhasya 5) of Vasubarzhu. Of the 597 
karikas of the extant Dipa, more than 300 have their pe-allels in the Kosa, 
and in many cases appear to be imitations of the latter. “he Vyttt has abou; 
50 large passages almost identical with the Bhasya, 32 oZ which are directly 
borrowed from the latter. Thus to a large extent, the "Apa and the Vrt& 
are written in imitation of the Kosa and the Bhagya. 

But what is more interesting to us is the fact that the extant 1:84 contains 
17 hostile references to the Koéakara (without mentioning the namə 
Vasubandhu) criticizing his Sautrantika views and at times accusing him of 
entering the portals of Mahayana Buddhism. I quote here 3 few such passages 
from the Vrtts: 

(i) Idam sdanim abhidharma-sarvasvam | Kosakara 1-1 
vakdavyam. (Fol. 37b.9) 

(1) Ko£akaras tv dha—‘ sarva-suksmo rüpa-samghatah poramanuh ' sis. Tena 
samghata-vyatirsktam rüpam anyad vaktavyam . . . (Fol. 43b.7) 

(ii) Stddha sabhdgata. Koéakarah punas tam Vaisexka-parikalpitajaie- 
padirthena samikurvan vyakiam payasa-vayasayor varna-sddharmyan 
204/0154. (Fol. 478.9) 

(iv) Atra punah Kosakürah praiyanite—‘sactitukeyam samapattsh! tte... 
Tad etad abauddhiyam. (Fol. 47b.9) 


1 I am grateful to the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute for entrusting me with the work 
of editing this MS. It willsoon be published in the Tibetan Sanskrit W-rks Series, Patna. 

* Henceforth oalled Dipa. 3 Henceforth called Fygi. 

4 Henceforth called Koáa. 5 Henceforth called 57asya. 

€ In this bold line the Friii oriticizes the Kofakara for his omissio- of a topic dealing with 
cessation of dhatus through various stages of andsrava-mdarga. 

? Bee Poussin’s L’ Abhidharma-koéa, chapter n, kā. 22, and Yaéon a's Sphutürthà Abhi- 
dharma-kośa-vyäkhyā, p. 123 (ed. U. Woghihara). 

5 Bee L'AblMdharma-koósa, chapter 1r, kā. 41a, and Fyäkhyā, pp. 157-2. 

* See L’ Abhidharma-koéa, chapter rt, .قط‎ 44d, and Vyakhyd, p. 169. 
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(v) ' Samadhibalena karmajam jwitavedham nirvartya äyuh samskara- 
dhesthanajam, ayur na vipõkah’ tti Kosakürah. Tatra kim uttaram 
$0? . . . Vaitulika-sastra-pravesa-dvaram ärabdham tena bhadantenety 
adhyupeksyam etat. (Fol. 498.1) 


In these passages the Kogakara is criticized for his Sautrantika views on 
the theory of atoms and the three ota-viprayukta-samsküras, viz. sabhdgata, 
mrodha-samapatit, and yu. We may particularly note the last passage where 
the Koéaküra is said to have begun entering the portals of the Vattultka- 
sasira. The term Vattultka-sastra clearly refers to Mahayana scriptures. 
Asanga in his Abhsdharma-samuccaya identifies vatiulya with vatpulya and 
explains the latter term as Bodhisattva-pttaka,? which undoubtedly belongs to 
Mahayana. 

This is the first allusion to the Kogakara’s leanings not only towards 
Sautrantika but also towards Mahayana Buddhism. 

While dealing with a controversial question related to perception (whether 
the eye sees an object or the mind sees it) the Vrits quotes the following passage 
from the Kofa-bhasya and says : 

Tatra yad uktam Koéakarena ‘kim idam akasam khddyate. Samagryam 
hi satyam drstam tty upacarah pravartate. Tatra kah pasyati’ ti? 3 Tad atra 
tena Bhadantena sdmagryanga-kriya[paharanam 1[ kriyate. Abhidharma- 
sammohankasthanenaimapy ankito bhavaty ayoga-Sinyata-prapatabhimukhyatvam 
pradaréstam sts. 

The view of the Kogakara quoted by our Vrits is what the Kosa gives as a 
Sautrantika view. In the Vrit the Kogakara is identified with the Sautrantika. 
He is censured for his ignorance of Abhidharma and also accused of heading 
for the precipice of ayoga-stinyata. 

The term ayoga-sényata should put at rest any doubt about the real afilia- 
tions of the Kosakara. The term certainly refers to a Mahayana doctrine. 

In the fifth Adhyaya of the Dipa, a fundamental principle of the Sarvasti- 
vada school, viz. the reality of the past and future elements, is discussed in 
opposition to the Sautrantika arguments advanced by the Kosakàra in the 
fifth Koga-sthana of his Bhésya.t After dealing with the Sautrantika, the 
Vrtt criticizes the Vaitulika. He is described as ayoga-sinyata-vadin maintaining 


1 See L'Abhidharma-koéa, chapter IL, kā. 10a, and Vytkhys, p. 104. 

3 Vaipulyam katamat? Bodhisaitva-pitakc-samprayuktass bhagiam. Yad ucyate vaipulyam 
tad vaidalyam apy ucyate vaitulyam apy ucyate. (Ed. P. Pradhan, p. 79.) 

3 of. * Opinion du Sautrántika.—Quelle discussion dans le vide! Le Sūtra enseigne: “ En 
raison de l'organe de la vue et des visibles naft la connaissance visuelle " : il n'y alà ni un organe 
qui voit, ni un visible qui est vu; il n'y a là aucune action de voir, aucun agent qui voit; ce 
n'est que jeu de causes et effets. En vue de le pratique, on parle à son gré, métaphoriquement, 
de ce processus; “L'œil voit; la connaissance discerne ". Mais il ne faut pas se prendre à cea 
métaphores. Bhagavat]l'a dit: ıl ne faut pas se prendre aux manières de dire populaires, ıl ne 
faut pas prendre au sérieux les expressions en usage dans le monde’. L’ Abhidharma-koéa, 
chapter 1, .قط‎ 42. 

4 See L'Abhidharma-koáa, chapter v, ka. 17-19. 
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that nothing (i.e. the past, present, and future) exists,! and is, therefore, con- 
demned as an annihilationist (vatnastka).? 

The main Vaitulika doctrine criticized in the Vrtts is the (1A-svabhàva-vàda,? 
which is common to both the Yogacara and the Madhyamuka schools. Both 
these schools are stinyavadins in a real sense and would appear, to that extent, 
as Vainasikas to a Realist Vaibhásika. 

The term ayoga-stinyaia is not found in the traditional lists of 18, 19, or 
20 kinds of $Znyatüs * or in the Madhyamika or the Yogacira treatises. The 
Vréts does not explain the term. If this vada could mean the doctrine of non- 
applicability of all predications, especially of dtman and dharmas (atma-dharmo- 
pacarah),5 then it would be equivalent to the nth-svabhava-cada, accepted by 
both the Madhyamika and the Yogacara schools. 

The passages quoted above from the Vrtte indicate, in the view of the 
Vaibhasika, that the Kogakara, even in the Kosa-bhasya, shows signs of more 
end more leanings towards Mahayana Buddhism. This in itself does not prove 
his conversion to Mahayana, but certainly indicates his inclination towards 1t. 
In the light of these findings we may now turn to further evidence which seems 
to anticipate his conversion and confirm his authorship of a Mahayana work. 

After dealing with the nih-svabhava-vado of the Vaitulika, the Yrtit again 
turns to the Kosakara and says: ‘The Vaitulika, apostate from the Sarva- 
stavdda, says: ' ' We too advocate (imagine) three svabhüecs ". To him we 
should reply: “ The world is full of such illusions which please only fools. 
Rare are those imaginations that catch the hearts of the learned ". These three 
svabhavas imagined by you have been already rejected. Such etes illusions 
should also be thrown away. This is one more occasion where the Kosakara 
shows his ignorance of (the doctrine of) Time.’ ê 

Three significant statements in this criticism may Le noted: (i) The 


1 Tatra Sarvisivadasyadhva-trayam ast . . . Vibhajyarddinas tu, Ddrstanitkasya ca pradeáo 
vartamünüdhva-samjnakab. Vattultkasyayoga-sinyata-vadinah sarvam nisin. . . . (Fol. 108a.) 

3 Yah Sarvésti-vddikhyah . . . sadvádi. Tad anye Dàárstantika-Vaiturika-Paudgalikàh . . . 
Lokayatska-Vainitihks-Nagnata-pakge prakseptavyth. (Fol 108a.) 

5 Vawulskah kalpayoit— 

Yat pratitya-samutpannam 
tat svabhavan na vidyate/ 

Yat khalu nthsvabhavam nirütmakam hetiln pratitya jayate tasya khalu svabhàvo nasti . . 
Tasmad alata-cckravan athsvabhavatvat sarva-dharmà niratmana ts. Tam praty apadisyate. . 
‘Fol. 1118.( 

+ See Professor T. R. V. Murti’s The central philosophy of Buddhism, Appendix. 

5 I am indebted to Professor T. R. V. Murti for suggesting this interpretation of the term 
ayoga-Minyata. 

¢ dira Sarvastivada-vibhrastir Vaitulyko nirdha—vayam api trin svabhévin parikalpayigyamah. 
Tasmas prativaldavyam 

Parskalpair Jagad vyaplam 
mirkha-ctianuranjibhsh / 
Yas tu mdvan-mano-grahi 
parikalpah sa durlabhah/ / 
Te khalv ete bhavatkalpiias traya-svabhavah purvam eva pratyüdhah. Evam anye py asat-parikalpak 
protstrayitavyah. Ity dad aparam adhva-sammohainkand-sthanam Kogakérakasyets. (Fol. 112a.) 
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` Vaitulika is called here sarvastivada-vsbhrag{sh (one who has deviated from the 
Sarvasiwwada). 

(ii) A reference is made to the doctrine of trt-svabhàva-váda. 

(ui) A reference is made to the Koéaküra in a manner which shows his 
responsibility in the formulation of this doctrine. 

Of these, the last two stetements most probably refer to the Trtsvabhava- 
nirdeía,! a work of the Yogacara-Vijiidnavada school, credited by tradition 
to Vasubandhu. It consists of 38 kárikàs and marks the culminating point 
of the development of this doctrine found in the Lanküvatara-sütra and in 
the works of Maitreya and Asanga,* the chief founders of the Yogacara school. 
The first statement saying that the Vaitulika deviated from the Sarvastewada, 
may be a general statement, referring only to the belief of the Vaibhasika 
that the Vaitulika branched off from the more orthodox Sarvastivada school. 
But read in the context of the above passage, it appears certain that the Vrtti 
is alluding to the conversion of the Koéakara to Mahayana Buddhism. ` 

This in brief is our main evidence confirming Paramartha’s account of the 
Kogakara Vasubandhu's conversion to Mahayana and his authorship of several 
Mahayana works. It does not contradict the fact of two (one elder and the 
other younger) Vasubandhus. The Vrddhacarya Vasubandhu certainly existed, 
as is clear from the statements of Yagomitra. He may well have been the author 
of a commentary to the Ab^sdharma-süra of Dharma-éri and also author of 
many Mahayana works. 

But we certainly are not justified, in the light of the evidence of the Dipa, 
in limiting the activities of the younger Vasubandhu to Hinayana alone, in 
crediting him only with the authorship of the Koga and thus relating the last 
part of Paramartha’s biography to the life of Vasubandhu the elder. The date 
of the Kogakara Vasubandhu and his relation to Asanga, however, still remains 
unsettled. But the confirmation of his authorship of the 7'risvabhava-nirdesa 
might well lead us to accept the tradition preserved in Paramartha’s ' Life 
of Vasubandhu °. 


1 Sanskrit text and Tibetan vermon edited by Sujitkumar Mukhopádhyaya, Visvabharati, 
1939. 
3 See parallel passages collected by 8. Mukhopádhyaya in the T'risvabháva-nirdeóa. 


BHARATA’S CONCEPT OF SADHÁRANA 
By N. A. JAIRAZBHOY 


ANY of the concepts of Indian music commonly preva.ent in Bharata’s 
time, and expressed quite succinctly in his Natyasasira, have subsequently 
been confused by later writers. Even now, several modern writers are still in 
some doubt as to the nature of the ancient parent scales, the 3a-gráma and the 
ma-grama. The fundamental difficulty hinges around th» location of the 
svara (note) in relation to its grutts (component intervals). Contrary to Western 
practice, the interval is considered to preceda the note, so taat the four 8 
or sa are located between sa and the n? below it. Thus the ea-grüma with its 
srutų values 4337264m4p392n, and its sa located between the first and second 
intervals, is a scale roughly equivalent to the Western D mois. The second of 
the parent scales, the ma-grama, differs from the sa-grama in that the pa 
is lowered by one gruis, as clearly stated by Bharata in the prose following 
sloka 25, chapter 28, in his Natyasastra, and subsequently ty Sàrhgadeva in 
élokas 2 and 3 in prakarana iv of his Sangita-ratnakara.? This does not mean, 
however, that the ma-grüma is a scale with an imperfect fifth. Both Bharata 
and Saérngadeva acknowledge that the progression of notes and mürcchanàs 
begins with sa in the sa-grüma and with ma in the ma-grüma.? Thus the scale 
of the ma-grama begins on ma and its ruis values are 403901312248312, which, 
contrasted with the sa-grüma, has a major third and is roughly comparable to 
the Western G mode. 

In addition to these two parent scales, there are two otaer parent scales 
nearly as important, which can be deduced from Bharata’s writings. They 
involve the use of a new note, the major seventh, which has not yet appeared 
in either of the two grümas. This is explained by Bharate in his section on 
sddhàrana. He says, ' it (sadharana) is the phenomenon of entara-svara (inter- 
mediate note) ’.4 Later in sloka 33 he continues poetically, ‘ معنا‎ the merging of 
seasons, when in the shade it is cold, and when in the sun ore sweats. Neither 
has the spring not come, nor is it entirely winter’. Svara-3ddharana is then, 

1 Madhyamagrüme tu éruty-apakrstah paicamah karyah. 

(Bharatanatyadastra (Kashi Sanskrit Serres, No. 60), 318.) 

* Sadjagramah pasicame svacaiurthasrutisamsthite 

avopantyaóruiisamsthe 'smin madhyamagrüma, tsyate. 
(Sangita-ratnakara (Adyar Library Series, No. 30), 99-100.) 
5 asam sadjanisidadhaivataparicamamadhyamagandhararsabhah sadjagrime. (NGtyaddastra, 
prose after áloks 28.) 
madhyamagrame iu . . . asim madhyamagandhararsabhasadjanteddadhaswatapaicamaa, 
(Vatyasastra, prose after éloka 30.) 
madhyamasthanasthasadjena mürcchanürabhyate 'grimá. 
(Sangita-ratnakara, 1, iv, él. 12.) 
madhyamadhyamam àrabhya sauviri mürcchanà bhavet. 
(Sangita-ratnakara, x, iv, ál 18.) 
* sidharanam nàmüntarasvaratà. (Natyasüsira, prcse before śl. 33.) 
5 chayasu bhavati Sitam prasvedo bhavats catapasthasya 
na ca nàgato vasanto na ca nihgesah étéirakülah., 
(Nàiyasüsira, él. 33, p. 821.) 
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a sharing of the $ruits of a svara with its preceding svara, thus creating a new 
svara. | 

According to Bharata, there are two sadharanas, kakalt and antara. ‘ What 
comes about by the shifting upwards of n1 by two $ruits is kakali ni, not sa. 
Sadharana is brought about by the having of two $ruits in common. Similarly 
the antara-svara is called ga, not ma.’ t ` 

Originally sa and ma have four érutts each, and nt and ga two. After these 
changes, sa and ma each have two éruéis, and ga and m four. The new notes 
created are kakalt ns (major seventh in the sa-gràma) lying between the original 
ns and the sa; and the antara ga (major seventh in the ma-grama) lymg between 
the original ga and the ma. By virtue of the sa sharing (sadhàrama sa) its 
éruits with ns the kakals ni is created. Therefore, sadharana sa implies kakala nt. 
Similarly, ma sharing its Srudts with ga (sadharana ma) creating antara ga, 
sadharana ma implies antara ga. 

Bharata’s statement that svara-sddhGrana is the intermediate note is self- 
evident in this case, but has a further ramification which will be dealt with later. 

After a sentence on jati-sddharana (the fusion of jätis (modes) having a 
common ama), Bharata returns to svara-sadharana with the comment, ‘ svara- 
sddhdrana is two-fold, one in each grama. How? In the sadja-grama, the 
sadja-sadhadrana ; in the madhyama-grama, the madhyama-sadhàárana. The 
point is that the sddharana note is a svara-visesa ’.? 

It is apparent that by sa sadha@rana Bharata is referring to the same inter- 
mediate note, Kaka ni; and by the ma sadharana to the antara ga. This 
kükals nt, implicit in the sa sddharana, can only be used in the sa-grüáma ; and 
the antara ga, implicit in the ma sadhàárana, in the ma-grüma. The sddharana 
is a svara-visega, a special note which, contrasted with antara-svaras (inter- 
mediate notes, accidentals) has a permanent nature. Normally the kakalt ni 
and the antara ga, as antara-svaras, can be used only sparingly and in passing. 
° But these same notes when known as sa südhürana and ma sadhàrana are 
svara-vsgega and replace the original m and ga as permanent notes in the scale. 
The two gramas and their sddharana forms, taken from a common tonic, 
are listed below. 

Sa-grama C D E F G A Bb 
4 3 2 4 4 3 2 


Sadhàárama sa-grama CC D E F G A B! 
2 3 2 4 4 3 4 
Ma-grama C D E F G A Be 
4 ə 4 2 4 3 2 
Sadhàrana ma-gràma C D E E G A B3 


2 3 4 2 4 3 4 
1 tatra dviérutiprakarganün nisädädyah kakalisanjno mado na sadjah. dvabhyAàm aniarasva- 
ratedt sadhdranateam pratipadyate. evam gandharo 'py antarasvarasafjio gindharo na madhyamah. 
(Naiyasasira, prose, p. 321.) 
3 svarasidhiranam dvividham deaigrámikycm, kasmat? sadjagrame sadjastdharanam madhya- 
magrame madhyamasidharanam. sidhdrano tra svaraviéesa itt. ((Natyaódstra, prose on p. 321.) 
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There is, of course, a good logical reason why Bharata limits kakali ni 
to the sa-grüma and antara ga to the ma-grama. If the antara ga (major third) 
were to be used in the sa-gràma, it would, in effect, create the ma-grüma. Bharata 
was fully aware of this as is indicated by the prose after éloka 32, in which he 
says, ° by tuning the ga (of the sa-grüma) two srutts up, that note assumes the 
character of the dha (in the ma-grama) and the ambivalence of the two gramas 
is brought about ’.1 

Bharata clearly states that sa sadhadrana, kdkalt nt, may not be used m the 
ma-grüma as a svara-visesa or permanent note (see p. 56, n. 2). Although he 
does not give a reason it is easy to infer that the kakali nv in the ma-grüma 
would introduce the augmented fourth which is not one of the sadharanas, 
but only appears in the mürechanas (secondary modal scales) and in the 8 
(modes) derived from them. 

Bharata continues, referring to the svara-vtśesa, ‘this applies to both 
gràmas, but the latter is called karśtka, on account of the subtlety required 
in performance '.? 

This statement, however, has led later writers, notably Sárhgadeva, to 
the conclusion that katóska is a different kind of sadharana which can be applied 
to the sa in the sa-grüma and the ma in the ma-grama, creating kasétka ns, 
and incidentally another new note südhàrana sa; and kasé&ka ga (sometimes 
called sadharana ga), and the incidental note, saddhdrana ma. This kaséika- 
sGdhürama differs from the phenomenon of antara-svara, while still retaining 
Bharata’s criterion of the sádhürana—the intermediate note of two 4 

Sàrhgadeva says, ‘ When nt puta itself on the first éruis of sa, and rt takes 
the last érutt of sa, then it is called sa sadhàrana'. He continues, ‘ When ga 
pute itself on the first rut: of ma, and pa takes the last Sruti of ma, it is called 
ma südharama. Ma sadharana is always in the ma-grama’. And then, ‘ As a 
phenomenon both sddhGranas are called kat$ska, on accourt of their being 
as fine as the tip of a hair '.? 

Consequently Sarngadeva recognizes two modified forms of mi, katéika 
with three srutts, and kakali with four érutis ; and two mod-fied forms of ga, 
the sadharana ga, with three rutis, and antara ga with four érutis.* 


1 dvivvdhatkamircchandstddhvh taira | dviórutyprakorgüd dhatvatikrte g1ndháre mircchand- 
grümayor anyataraivam ; tadvasan madhyamadayo yathüsankhyena nisidadin-atvam pratipaidyante. 
(Naiyasdsira, prose after ál. 31, p. 320.) 
3 üi sadjasidharanam evam madhyamagrime asya tu prayogasauksanyit kaióskam nama 
nispadyate. (Ndfyadasira, prose after &l. 33, p. 321.) 
3 nisido yadi sadjasya éórutim Gdyam samaéraye 
reabhas iv antimam prokiam sadjasidhdranam tada. 
madhyamasyaps gapayor evam sadhdranam matam 
sadharanam madhyamasya madhyamagraémagam dàruvam. 
sidharane kasike te kebagravadanutvatah. 
(Sangita-rainakara, 1, v, Slokas 7, 8, 0.) 

4 kaióyko kükalitve ca nisadas iricatuhéruish 
eadharane trisruiih syad antaraive catuhérulth 
gandhara wi . .. . 
(Sangita-raindkara, 1, iii, dlokas 45 and 42.) 
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In diagrammatic form Srhgadeva's sa sadharana and ma sadhdrana would 


appear as follows : 


Kakalt e 
n 8 
Sa-grama n 8 r g m p d 
Srutss : 22 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
Sadharama n 8 rg | (m p d 
Sa-grama. 0 
— [eun 
Ma-gràma g m p d n 8 I 
Srutis : 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 2212345678 
Ma-grama. Sadhàrana 
(Kassska) 


This ingenious reconstruction has, however, several musical failings. In the 
first place, it Involves a microtonal shift of the tonic which is not consistent 
with any modal scheme. Furthermore, the resulting scales have neither the 
perfect fourth nor the perfect fifth and would undoubtedly require extreme 
subtlety to perform and probably even more subtlety to appreciate. 

It is not surprising, then, that Sàrhgadeva can find no use for these two 
particular kassska notes and makes no further reference to them. Hence- 
forth, by sadhárana he refers to kakal: and antara and uses them profusely 
m his calculations of mürcchanas and tanga. 

Bharata's concluding comments on sadhàrama are somewhat enigmatic. 
He says, ° its use is confined to 76055 in which ns and ga are sparingly employed °. 
Then in the following dloka 34, ‘One must always use antara-svaras only in 
ascent and sparingly ; but specially never in descent. If it is done m descent 
—whether much or little—these accidentals dominate the character of the 
jate and grutt- relationship.! 

Here Bharata seems to be drawing the distinction between antara-svaras, 
accidentals, and the svara-vssega, something more permanent than mere acci- 
dentals. The use of süádhàüranas as accidentals is confined to the modes in which 
ordinarily ns and ga are used sparingly. Kakals and antara may be used either 
as accidentals or as svara-viéesa. If used as accidentals, they must be used in 
ascent only. Once used in descent they become svara-viesa (permanent), 
in which case they may be used as often as one wishes, because the character 


1 asytlpamisddagandharisu jatisu prayogah. | (Nátyasasira, prose before śl. 34.) 
aniarasvarasamyogo nsiyam drohisaméravah 
küryas iv alpo visesena navaroht kadácana 
kriyamáno 'varohi sydd alpo và yadi và Lahuh 
jaitrügam érutim cava naganie iv antarasvarðh. 
(Natyasasira, lokas 84, 35.) 
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of the mode will have changed. Intermediate notes, as accidentals, bring 
out the charm of the mode and the subtleties of intonation. 

Bharata’s mircchanas tend to support this interpretation of the sadharamas 
as musical scales using the phenomena of kékalt and antarc respectively. It 
should first be recognized that, just as the ma-grüma differs from the sa-grama 
in the internal relationships of the érutts, so do the two sadh«rana scales differ 
from each other, as well as from the sa and ma-grümas. Thet is to say, they 
are not modal derivations of the same scale. The minor second, the minor 
sixth, and the augmented fourth are not found in the parent gramas or 
sadharana gramas but appear only in the modal derivations (viz. the 
mürcohanis). 

As the sadhàürama scales are parent scales they must have modal forms as 
mircchanas or jatts, and in Bharata’s section on miirccharas he says, ‘ The 
fourteen mircchanas have four forms each: they can be sazzpürna (complete, 
heptatonic), sadava (hexatonic), uduvita (pentatonic), or saaharana '.^ About 
the sadharana miircchanas he says, ' sádharana mürcchanás ef the two gramas 
can be of two kinds; those which take the käkali sadhàran- and those which 
take the antara sadhàrana ’.* 

As previously indicated, kükalé nt can only be applied to the sa-grama 
and antara ga only to the ma-grama, thus making fcarteen südharana 
mürechanas ; one for each of the seven notes of the sa-gran-a, using kakals 4 
instead of the original ms, and one for each of the seven notes of the ma-grama, 
using aniara ga instead of the original ga. 

Sarigadeva also recognizes that the sadhdranas, kakali rá and antara ga, 
are used in the forming of mircchanas, but his miircchands di=ar from Bharata’s 
and this suggests that Sarhgadeva did not fully understand the distinction 
between Bharata’s two gr&mas, nor the position of sddhdzana in Bharata’s 
system. 

Sarngadeva says, ‘There are four types of miircchanks; suddha, with 
kàkals, with antara, and with both. Thus there are fifty-six '.? 

Sarngadeva’s 56 mürcchanüs (unadorned modal scales consisting of a 
simple ascent and descent) are derived in the following manner: one beginning 
an each of the notes of the sa-grüma and ma-grümas, making 14; one beginning 
on each of the notes of the sa and ma-grümas using kakalt nt, making a further 
14 ; one beginning on each of the notes of the sa and ma-grümzs using antara ga, 
another 14; and one beginning on each of the notes of the sa and ma-gràmas  . 
using both kakalt ns and antara ga, making 14 more and bringing the total to 56. 

Thus, according to frhgadeva, there are four diff=rent varieties of 


1 eüdavoduvilasanjniàh  pürnàh  sidháranakriàó ceis caturvidhdé caturdata mircehanah. 
(Natyaéasira, prose before śloka 3l.) 
1 sidhdranakrtié catva kakalisamalankriah 
antarasvarasamyukia mürcchaná grümayor dvayok. 
(Natya&àsira, Sloka 32, p. 820.) 
3 caturdhd ith prihak Suddhah kikalikalitas tatha 
santaras taddvayopetah satpancisad wirak. 
(Sangtta-raindkara, 1, iv, šloka 16.) 
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mürechanàs in the sa-grama and four more m the ma-grama. The four varieties 
of the first mircchana (uttzramandrā, beginning on sa) of the sa-gréma, and 
the four varieties of the first miircchana (sauvir, beginning on ma) of the 
ma-grama, reduced to a common tonic, are listed below. 


SarNaapEva’s MÜROOHANAS 
(Bee Sangita-rainakara, 296) 
Sa-grama Ma-grama 

(S r g m p d n) (n pd n 8 r g) 
Suddha (1) 0ي‎ sD “تلو‎ F G شو‎ Bh (2) ,C ,D ,E "مر‎ G “قو شو‎ 
with Kaka (8) ,C D sE F 4G A BY (4) «O ,D E “الى‎ ,G ,A Br 
with Antara (D) aC aD ,E* كلو‎ ,G "8و شو‎ (6) aC D 4E شو أي "للم‎ ,D* 
with both (7) ,U 3D 4E" كلو‎ ,G "کے شو‎ (8) ,C ,D E F ,G شر‎ Bt 

S&rhgadeva does not seam to be aware that the sa-grüma, using the antara 
ga, is in effect the basic ma-grama scale—as acknowledged by Bharata himself 
(see p. 56, n. 1; mürcchanàs numbers 5 and 2 in the diagram above) ; and the 
sa-grama using both kakal* n» and antara ga, is in effect the ma-grama with 
anlara ga, or sadharana ma-grame (mürcchanas numbers 7 and 6 in the diagram 
above). Thus these two varieties (mürechanàs numbers 5 and 7), making 
14 mürechaniàs in all, are repetitious. The fact that they do not begin on the 
same pitch is of no real consequence in this system as no fixed pitch is recognized. 
Furthermore, the use of kakals nt in the ma-grama is introducing the augmented 
fourth in the basic, first mürcchana, a phenomenon which Bharata at least, has 
specifically avoided by restricting the use of kākahi mi, as a svara-visesa, to 
the sa-grüma. Thus a further 14 miircchanas, derived from the varieties 
numbered 4 and 8 in the above diagram, may be said to have a rather question- 
able basis. In fact only 28 of S&rhgadeva's 56 mürcchapnüs have validity in 
accordance with Bharata. Sarngadeva has used these 56 mürcchanás as mula- 
kramas (starting sequences), from which he has computed the number of possible 
küita-tànas (progressions of notes), using one, two, three, four, five, six, and seven 
notes. Here again, one finds that Bharata’s principles have been violated. 
There are many thousands of these ki{a-tanas which are duplicated, albeit 
at a different pitch. In Bharata’s system, the emphasis is always on a change 
in the internal relationship, never just on a matter of pitch. In addition, 
many more thousands of Sárhgadeva's bufa-tanas are built up on the starting 
sequence having the augmented fourth; this also, as has been indicated 
before, has no justification in Bharata's Natyasastra. 

As a final indication that Bharata considered the sddharanas as fixed, 
permanent notes which affect the internal relationships of the two parent 
gramas, Bharata begins his section on jatts with the comment, ‘ Three jätis 
go together with svara sadhdraaa, namely, madhyamà, pañcam, and 
sadjamadhya ’ 1 

1 sparasüdhüranagatàs tisro jneyis tu jdtavah 
madhyama paficami caiva sadjamadhyi tathaiva ca. 
(Natyasasira, áloke 38.) 
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From this it can be deduced that all the other jat$s were derivations of the 
two parent gramas and that these three 2655 were the only derivations of the 
sadhàrana gramas. As in lokas 38-40 Bharata clearly indicetes to which of 
the two gramas each Jatt belongs, it is thus reasonably simpl» to establish the 
scale from which each of Bharata’s 18 jätis have originated. 

In Bharata’s time the concept of the two gramas and the sadharanas 
was a living reality. In all probability the gramas and südhàranas were 
theoretical devices to enable the comprehension of the modes, and to establish 
some system which would not only cover the existing modes but would be an 
aid in deducing new ones. It was these derived modes, the jätis, which were 
actually used in performance and not the parent scales. T2» 76185 were not 
merely scales, as were the miircchanas, but had prescribed methods of ascent 
and descent, pivotal notes, starting and ending notes, as well as several other 
characteristics. The rakit—power to charm—brought about by these adorn- 
ments, was and still is, the primary consideration in this music. 

From Bharata’s writings on the practical aspect of Indian nrusic, one notices 
several points of similarity in these modern days which suggest a tenacity of 
musical tradition. Subsequent developments have augmented the system 
without ever having changed the basic structure. Yet the implications of the 
system of the grámaa, the sadhàranas, and the jätis, had already been forgotten 
by Sàrhgadeva's time (thirteenth century). 


KUTTA: A CLASS OF LAND-TENURES IN SOUTH INDIA 


By J. Duncan M. DERRETT 


NE of the most important problems faced by the administration in the early 
days of British rule in India was how to ascertain and distinguish the 
different types of land-tenure prevalent there. It was obvious that a great 
variety of rights existed by custom in respect of land, and when the govern- 
ment proposed to collect revenue it was essential to know from which party 
or parties it could be expected and in what manner and proportions it should 
be levied. The task was completed by elaborate local inquiries,! but very 
little help was anticipated or received from legal textbooks in Sanskrit, which 
might have been expected to provide information upon so obviously funda- 
mental a subject. But here and there details which throw light upon medieval 
practices are to be found im the books, and these seem to connect tolerably 
well with the results of the inquiries made during the nineteenth century. 
An instance of this seems worthy of quoting, not merely for its comparative 
rarity and for the juristic skill exhibited by the author, but chiefly because 
of the intrinsic interest of one of the tenures in question, which has a high 
curiosity-value and 18 probably of & species confined to India. 

The most interesting of a set of passages is found in the Vyavahdra-kanda 
(‘ Civil law section ’) of the gigantic digest called Sarasvati-vildsa (c. A.D. 1500-25) 
attributed to the Emperor Pratàpa Rudra Gajapati? — 4rthafüstra-visarada 
Vidyalankara Dr. R. Shama Sastry printed this section in the Mysore Sanskrit 
Series in 1927, and the first extract is to be found on pp. 281-3. But since 
he did not abstain from printing some gibberish as well as some more or less 
obvious mistakes it is necessary to print a clearer version of the passage before 
proceeding to a translation.’ 

Towards the end of the subsection entitled Dattépradantkam, or ' Non- 
delivery of Gift ', when he is considering the meaning of the prohibition of gift 
of saámangadi-dravya,* ° assets in which more than one person has an interest, 
and the like’, he turns to the general proposition that an owner of an inferior 
interest might donate the asset in question with the assent of the owner of the 


! An example of the fruits of such work may be seen in C. P. Brown, Three treatises on Mirdsi 
right, Madras, 1852. 

2 P. V. Kane, History of dharmasastra, 1, Poona, 1930, 410-14 ; on the true authorship of the 
work see further P. K. Gode, Studies in Indian literary history, x, Bombay, 1953, 423 and seqq. 

3 A rapid comparison will reveal the orthographically minor corrections; but it 18 necessary 
to place on record. that the learned editor prints without comment at p. 282, 1. 16, the following 
(corresponding to a part of the third sentence of the second paragraph of the extract given 
next): nivrilau pravritaydim gururabhyuddheyah pravayih pratyuddheya tiyadyupanitadharmandm 


4 A prohibition laid down by Brhaspati, quoted ibid., 277. 
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superior interest. This apparently unobjectionable theory is countered by an 
opposite argument to the effect that the owner of the inferior interest could not 
convey more than the same inferior interest (if so much, cf his own volition) 
and that the assent of the owner of the superior interest could not clothe him 
with a power which only the latter possessed in his own -ight. Assuming 
that this last theory was sound our author was reminded of a practical difficulty. 
There existed in his own part of India (Andhra-Orissa) a peculiar tenure 
called kutta.? The tenant of the kutta might, and perhaps often did, run the 
tisk of forfeiting his tenure for breach of its conditions and/or—and here was 
an immediate problem—for transfer of the land to a third party. Similarly 
the owner might wish to transfer his own title, but would this be valid ? How 
was this tenure to be coped with ? First of all one must decide mto what category 
of relationship it should be placed. Our author proceeds as follows : 


loke kuttakhyo vyavaharah. miila-svaminas sakasad grha-ksetrüdskan, grhiiva, 
tad-upacaydpacayau kauttkasya mayawa sodhavyav stè paribhdstkas samasis. 
aparañ ca kuttakhyo miila-svdmina aurdhva-dathtkadtkam žat-krtam rnafí ca 
tadiya-grha-ksetradina nwartya samáodhtya cavaststam asti cet grahitavyam, nastt 
cen mastv ite parsbhasskah. 

sa ca kuttakhya wpacaya-padabhilapyas: tasyopacayakhya-parrbhasikatven- 
aupadhtka-svatva-sankramopadhtiaya, etat-prakarane rnadanakhye vřväda-pade 
gopyddy-adhikdre ’ntarbhava evastv iti cet, matvam. rnadanakhyam viwada- 
padam sodhya-mocya-koti-dvayavalambanena pravritam; sodiyam abandhakam 


1 This is the view attributed to Lakamidhara and others by the Sarasvati-vilàsa, 1bid., 281. 
2 The word is plainly Dravidian. Tamil has kuttakat ‘lease’, ‘rent’: Mr. J. R. Marr kindly 
ound an instance in classical Tamil where a grove was leased as a shrine. Compare the Telugu 
guia in the same senses; in Kannada guia is given by Kattel (correcting Wilson's guia: A 
glossary of revenue and judicial terms . . . by H. H. Wilson ..., London, 1855, 191) in the 
sense of guiiige ‘farm’, ‘monopoly ', while guttige was used in medieval times to mean ‘ aaseas~ 
ment" upon a land-holder, and is given by Kittel aa meaning, in addition to the above, ° rental on 
land’. For the initial voiced plosive see Burrow, Dravidian studies 1, BSOAS, 1x, 3, 1938, 
7llandseqq. Compare the Kannada form gutte and the Marathi gutta and yuéa (Wilson, ub: cat.) : 
8 this Kannada form a baok-formation from Marathi? Malayalam hss kuttake and kuitata 
&ooording to Wilson, op. cit., 305. Gundert gives meanings suggesting ° monopoly '. The con- 
viction that the word is Dravidian is by no means diminished by the possibility of the Népali 
guthi (Turner, Népalf dictionary, 143) being ultimately derived from the same souroe (see p. 68, 
n. 1 below). The Hindi Sabdasügar, 1, 1916, gives ss a dialectical wore gutta, which appeare 
identical with the Marathi word ın the senses of ‘a leasing of land’ and ‘rent’; while Platte 
(Dictionary of Urdü, classical Hindi and English, 1884) adds the meanings ‘ monopoly ’, ° con- 
tract’, and ‘farm’. He suggeste a derivation from the Skt. root grath. So far the sense of 
“lease ' or ‘rent’ heavily predominates, with a distinct revenue context, which might, of course, 
be & secondary development. More interesting and more relevant perhaps may be the materia‘ 
in Odiyé. G. O. Prahara; (Pürnnachandra 07013 Bhashikosha, 11, 1932) gives kuta: ' appraise- 
ment of the produce of a field, tree, or tank’; kuta (or gula) deba/neba : ° to give/take a lease of . 
a land or tree under a system of appraisement °. It might seem probable that whereas the element 
of contract or lease now or until recently predominated, in Andhra-ODrisesa of the sixteentk 
century the word kuttā evoked primarily the notion of offering and assuming a future responsi- 
bility after appraising the probable 1ncome from the land. demised. 
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rnam; mocyam sa-bandhakam gopyddt-prakritkam ; evan dvi-prakaram rnddana- 
khyam wvida-padam. loke upacayapara~paryaya-hutta-riipasya sodhya-mocya- 
riipa-prakara-dvayasambhavat. kf ca rnddane | uttamarna-gata upacayah, 
kuttatmake tv adhamarna-gata tts na tatrantarbhava aupacayskasyets. 

apara Ghuh :-—gopyadav antarbhavo vacya tts. Devadatia-kriarndpakarane 
jate prakrta-nvade mocaniyasrsayata ‘sts. kiniu gàvaj-jwanusteya-pitr-kriyà- 
karanasyüdhs-rüpena svi-kürül tan-mukhena na vimooyatvam.  upanayana- 
samskarasyadhyapana-kriyangatvena tan-nivritya nivritau  pravritànüh gurur 
abhyuttheyah pravayasah pratyuuttheya ttyddy wpantta-dharmanàüm ydvaj-jwanu- 
vriies tan-mukhenopanatyanasjaps yūvaj-jivānuvrtti-vat, maivam, prakrtasya 
vyavaharasyahiia-dravya-sayatvabhavat. pratyuta paksikapacaga-bhara-sahita- 
tvad adhau tadabhdvat, kuttakhyasyaupacaytkasya ynadane ‘ntarbhavayrium 
asalcyatvàt. 

dattapradanske "ntarbhávo nyayyan. datäpradänikañ caturvidhan dànam 
avalambyGvatisthate: dattam adatian deyam adeyañ ceti dinamargas caturvidha 
sty ukiam prak. dattan doywidham: sopadhskan nirupadhskafi ceti. kuttatmakan 
danam sopadhtkam itt krivà sopadhtka-latia-riipatvenaupacaytkasya tatrasvàntar- 
bhava tsi rahasyam. Devadattasyarnavakaranan tad-uddesa-prasakta-deva-pttr- 
kriyd-karanam va visayi-kriya pravritam aupacaytka-msayan datiapradanike 
*ntarbhavait. 


This may be translated as follows : 

In practice we have a transaction known as kuità. A man takes a house or 
lands and so on from their original owner and both the profit and the loss 
therefrom accrue to the tenani-in-kwiid, Le. must be borne by himself, and 
there is a special contractual term to this effect. Moreover—the technical 
definition of this right proceeds—the tenant, with the aid of the house, lands, 
and so on, carries out the funeral and subsequent religious rites appertaining 
to the original owner of the property and pays off the debts which he has 
incurred, and if any balance remains over he may appropriate it, while if there 
be none it cannot be helped. 

It may be suggested that this Kutta ought really to appear in that section 
among the topics of litigation dealt with in this chapter which treats of Non- 
payment of Debt, where we deal with the rights of mortgagees in possession 
for custody and other varieties of mortgagees, on the ground that the word 


1 Mortgage (ddkt) could be of two principal sorte, gopya ‘to be kept’ and bhogya ' to be 
enjoyed '. In the case of the former the land was lost to the owner if he did not repay the amount 
borrowed. with interest at the stipulated time, if any, and the mortgagee had no right over 
the income from the land unless this were specially stipulated. See also below, p. 76, n. 1. 
In the case of the latter no interest had to be paid, since the creditor took the profits of the 
land in lieu of interest. See Kane, op. cıt., IIL, Poona, 1946, 427 and seqq. Kane does not deal 
with this bus. Assuming for argument's sake that the transfer of land in the kuta is in the 
nature of a pledge, and thus only an alienation of a subordinate interest in the soil, one may 
inquire how it might conceivably enter within the definition either of gopya or bhogya. The 
incidents of the tenure as we are told them point rather to the latter type than to the former, 
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‘ profit ’ is employed in describing it, and therefore it possesses the character of 
a transfer of Property which is qualified by the technical tern: -elative to profit. 
But this is nob so. The section on Non-payment of Debt proceeds upon the basis 
that there are two alternatives: debts to be paid and 06358 to be released. 
A debt which is ‘ to be paid ’ is an unsecured debt, while a debt ‘ to be released ’ 
is a secured debt of the nature of a possessory mortgage fcr custody and so 
on?; consequently the section called Non-payment of Debt has a double 
aspect. But in practice neither aspect of either sort, securad or unsecured, is 
present in the form of the ,48م‎ which consists in the risk of making a profit, 
or its reverse. Moreover, in Non-payment of Debt the prafit accrues to the 
ereditor,? while in the Kutta it accrues to the debtor. Consequently the party 
entitled to the profit cannot be treated in that section. This is my view. 
Others hold the view that the Kutta is comprehended within a mortgage 
in possession for custody or some other type of mortgage. In & normal lawsuit, 
when debts incurred by X are paid off, the question of releasing securities which 
he granted may well arise: but when land has been taken by way of security 
for the performance of ancestral worship to be continued as long as the taker’s 
life lasts, there can for that very reason be no question of releasing the security. 
One might indeed object that this is quite comparable with the fact that 
in & sense even the rite of the thread-ceremony persists thrcughout life simply 
by reason of the life-long continuance of the duties proper tc one who has been 
invested with the sacred thread, such as standing up to greet the teacher and 
standing up to show respect for elders," duties which persist in and from the 


but the true bhogytdhi was connected with an advance in cash to the owner, and could be termi- 
nated upon his tendering the same amount at or after an appropriate inserval: neither featurs 
is present here. But since the transfer was connected with the traneferee’s promise, and the 
transferor impliedly promised not to resume the property so long as the transferee did nct 
repudiate his obligations, the element of pledge might well be thought to be present, 

1 The reason given for suggesting that the kutt4 is a kind of pledge or mortgage is that the 
tenant’s tenure consiste in his right to take a profit. One might object that in gift also the donee 
is expected to ‘make & profit’. But what our author means is that tke tenant has undertaken 
to pay out, and ia induced to do so by the chance of ‘ making a profit’, just as a moneylender 
will accept & mortgage when there is a high probability of his earning thareby. 

3 This has already been discussed in the Sar. vil. at pp. 221 and seqq. 

3 The party who advances money: if the mortgage he takes 18 a b3ogyüdhi it follows that 
all the profits are his in any event; but even if it be a gopyadhs any :norease in value of the 
mortgaged land accrues to the oreditor-mortgagee should the owner fsil to repay the loan with 
interest. In the ku#a the party who is here called the debtor is the tenant, who has undertaken 
to make payments after the original owner's death. 

* The tenant takes the land as a security (if at all) for his reimbursement, having in view a 
more or less heavy expenditure on the owner's death. Who can release this security ? After 
all, the duties which he engages to perform do not terminate during his own hfetime—and the 
question whether his heirs have to continue the religious rites indefiritely is left open. If we 
inquire wheter the heirs of the original owner (if tney can be traced) zen settle with the tenant 
and redeem the land, we must be met with the answer that the original contract is broken thereky, 
and in fact the practical difficulty of making such a settlement 1s nearly insuperable. 

5 Seo for example Laksmidhara, Kriya-kalpaiaru, Brahmacáni-kénda, Baroda, 1948, 188, 
102. 
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moment when the thread-ceremony ceases and which actually persist by reason 
of the cessation of the thread-ceremony, by virtue of the fact that that sacra- 
ment forms a portion of the rite which consists in the duty of teaching the 
Veda to the initiate. But this would be a mistake, since in the institution in 
question there is no suggestion of assets bemg mortgaged. On the contrary, 
since the tenure carries with iż the liability of a contingent loss—a feature which 
is absent in either kind of mortgage—it is impossible to include within the 
purview of Non-payment of Debt the party entitled to the profit in the case of 
a kuila. 

Inclusion within the scope of Non-delivery of Gift is, however, consistent 
with logie. Non-payment of Debt is founded upon & basis of the four-fold 
Gift. We have already seen that, ‘The way of Gift is four-fold: °“ given ”, 
“ ungiven ", “givable’’, and “ ungivable’’’.2 ‘Given’ is itself two-fold: 
conditional and unconditional. If we assume the kuttà to be a conditional gift 
the mystery is solved ?: the party entitled to the profit is included in this 
section by virtue of the gift made to him having been conditional. When the 
party entitled to the profit is involved in any issue in which we are concerned 
with the payment of X’s debts or tha due performance of divine or ancestral 
rites in conformity with X’s instructions the section to consult is Non-delivery 
of Gift. 


From this passage we gather that it was a practice in our author's region 
and period for persons who were, no daubt, in poor health or destitute of capital, 
and who had no sons or grandsons (legitimate or adoptive) or sons-in-law 
upon whom they could depend to work their land, to maintain them, and to 
see to the payment of their debts, the repose of their souls and the maintenance 


1 The objector’s argument (which is acceptable so far as it goes) is ingenious. He says in 
effect, ‘I agree that the security is incapable of release, but what of that ? The situation of 
your tenant, whose duties arise potentially from the moment of the transfer and, when they 
materialize, go on for the rest of his life, 18 not unlike that of a Brahman boy who has received 
the sacred thread. The latter acquires at a detinite point of time a set of duties which gradually 
unfold, and which he could neither come to know nor be. burdened with until then. He can 
never be released from these duties, some of which are irksome or irrational, amce they depend 
from the status which he voluntarily acquired at his initiation. But his duties are none the less 
of the nature of obligations, and the relation between the guru and his upaniia is (at any rate ın 
theory) one of reciprocal and permanent indebtedness: the guru must teach the Veda to the 
pupil and even when he has finished this task his relationship lasts for the reat of their lives 
and even beyond those limite. So with the tenant-in-kutta’. It is argued that the tenant's 
relation to the owner is none the less that of debtor and oreditor for the 1mpossibility of the 
‘ gecurity's' being released. 

2 The quotation is really a syncope of Narada, vu, 2: Dharma-koéa, Vyavahara-kinda, 
Wai, 1938, 798a; qu. Sar. vH., 277, as from Manu. 

3 48 rahasyam: one should resist the temptation to translate: ‘So says the Rahasya’, 
for no work of that name likely to have a bearing on the subject is known to have been available 
at this period. The Hindu law of gifta did not hesitate (as did the Islamic law) to contemplate 
gifts subject to a condition, and the gift of ar. absolute estate subject to a defeasance clause 
was perfectly valid: there is a splendid example in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, II, ed. 
J. F. Fleet, London, 1888, 235, and see also Pulamuthu Pillas v. Azhaku Pilla, (1030) 46 
Travancore L.R. 227. 
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of the necessary regular oblations to gods and ancestors,’ 7o give a part or 
the whole of their lands to strangers (who should not be withcut the necessary 
qualifications in point of caste) subject to an undertaking by the latter to ' see 
all square with them’ at and after their death.* Of course such a transaction 
must be a speculation on the part of the donee. It is true thas he is the owner 
of the land in all but name, but its profits cannot always be anticipated correctly. 
He cannot be sure in advance how deeply indebted the orignal owner will be 
at his death, even if he can make a fairly accurate estimate >f the annual cost 
of the religious ceremonies which will encumber him. If he desides that working 
the land himself is not the best course to follow, and wishes te lease it to a third 
party, is this consistent with his tenure * Our author says almost in so many 
words that it is not: for although he is owner by the conditional gift, the 
original owner, the donor, retains so much of his ownersh=p as will serve to 
prevent alienstions in fraud of the stipulations and to reco~er (vicariously, in 
the person of the donor's heir) the whole property for defiilt in performing 
the conditions. There are thus two owners, the property is samdanya, and the 
tenant-in-kutia (Skt. kauitska) cannot alienate validly ever with the original 
owner's assent: the act must be that of the original owner himself. As for the 
latter, so long as the transaction is a geft, he cannot transfer his interest (albeit 
encumbered) to a third party. 

The conditional gift operates at once, and the donee car. draw profits from 
the land donated without being obliged to wait for the dono: to die and for the 
conditions to become binding upon him. Since these encumbrances seem remote, 
not being in vigour at the time of the transfer, and since the 8.ze of the pecuniary 
burden is doubtful and, while hypothetical, fluctuating (te however little an. 
extent), grounds certainly exist for wondering why anyone should have supposed. 
that such a transaction was a mortgage. It is at once evilent that if it were 
a mortgage a right of transfer might remain with the owner. 

Now South India and Ceylon are familiar with a phenomenon (which 
may be peculiar to that part of the world) according to whic. the sale outright 
of ancestral property is so obnoxious to its owners, hovever impoverished 
they may be, that they will go to any lengths to avoid it. When they cannot 

That such duties still weigh heavily upon the minds of those who anticipate dying without 
close relatives to follow them is proved by the facts in Lekshmi Pla: Karthiyayans Pillai v 
Narayani Pillat Easwari Pillai, A.I.R. 1955 NUC {Travanoore-Cochur) 3482, a case which is 
of peculiar value in our present context. The tenant-in-kudia was plainly zot adopted, or the whole 
transaction would have been pointless, but that there was some kind of customary adoption 
(ie. not legal in the éästric sense) in such cases cannot be ruled out. Reference may also ba 
made to Gopinath Shetty v. Santhamma, [1956] 2 M.L.J. 38. 

3 For an instance of a deed of gift partly in conmderation of past services and partly to secura 
payment of debts and maintenance of the donor in the Kandyan Prov ces in 1872 see Kandy 
D.C. No. 70480 in J. M. Perera, A collection of select decisions of the Suoreme Court on points of 
Kandyan law - . . , xx, Colombo, 1892, 91-2. 

* Perhaps the best example is the mortgage known as Peruverthor described in C. Rame- 
chandra Aiyar, 4 manual of Malabar law... , Madras, 1883, at pp. 3E, 136; but compare the 


perpetual lease (see ch. vIr of the game work) and the mortgage known as Jemmpanayom (seo 
ibid., 38, 138). 
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work it they lease ib, and since the concept of the lease seems to have just 
missed occurring to the Northern Indian jurists of ancient times, probably 
on account of the historical priority of the concept of, and the astounding 
proliferation of the variety of, mortgages, what we should call a lease used 
to be given (subject to what is said below) by way of mortgage or under the 
guise of a kind of mortgage. The status of mortgagor neither was, nor is, 
considered contemptible or deserving of pity, and when the owner exacted a 
premium from his tenant as & condition precedent to the latter's occupation 
of the land, he was content to think of this as & debt secured by mortgage. 
Mortgages properly so called were in any case almost invariably possessory. 
What we should call a deposit to secure regular payment of rent, or ‘ rent 
in advance ’, Indian jurists called a debt incurred by the owner on the security 
of his land, and the relationship of owner and tenant was described as that of 
debtor and creditor. It was natural, therefore, for the Indian lawyer of the pre- 
British periods to think of every tenant as a mortgagee in possession, who might 
retain part or the whole of the profits from his tenure in lieu of interest on the 
premium (or mortgage amount, according to the viewpoint), and in most cases 
in practice, should the tenant have stipulated (for example) to pay over half 
the crop to the owner year by year for a twelve-year term, the lawyer would 
view the tenant as a mortgagee bound to make regular additional advances 
to the mortgagor upon the security of the land and its yearly produce. 

In the case of this hutta, however, the condition subject to which the land 
was held was a condition which only in certain instances would be financially 
advantageous to the tenant. In those instances indeed he might be called 
aupacaytka, ‘the party entitled to the profit’, and in this capacity he was 
indistinguishable from a mortgagee in possession whose advance upon mortgage 
had not been paid promptly but had been promised at and after the death of 
the mortgagor. Our author quite properly notices that he will be a debtor, 
if choice must be made from the alzernatives, and certainly not a creditor. 
Of course the fact that the amount borrowed (assuming the donor to be a 
borrower) was unascertainable until tha death of the borrower made no difference 
to the validity of the comparison. But the risk of loss did make a difference. 
The tenant-in-kuttà stood a substantial chance of not ‘ breaking even ’, especially 
if he had to maintain his own family out of the income from the lands. And 
where in fact he lost in carrying out his obligations (and he could be forced 


1 Material on this subject may be sought in C. Ramachandra Alyar, op. cit., in chh. vr and 
VI, where kanam, and orri (otherwise oi), the two basic types of mortgage are investigated, 
followed by a discussion of kuzhi-kinam, kuth-kinam, and. verumpatiom leases. G. D. Patel, 
The Indian land problem and legislation, Bombay, 1954, deals with the subject briefly at pp. 313 
and 345 and seqq. See also A. C. Mayer, Land and society in Malabar, Oxford, 1952, oh. 4. 
On tho otti in Ceylon see H. W. Tambiah, The laws and customs of the Tamils of Jaffna, Colombo, 
1950, ch. xx, and the same author's The laws and customs of the Tamils of Ceylon, Colombo, 
1064, 48 and seqq., 71. On the position at Kandyan law see F. W. Hayley, A treatise on ihe 
laws and customs of the Sinhalese . . .. Colombo, 1923, 503 and seqq. For a modern investigation 
of the legal implications of the various types of mortgage in Malabar see N. K. Rajaraja Varman 
Thirumalpad v. K. K. Krishnan Nair, [1066] 2 M.L.J. 46. Distinguish ‘ mortgage by lease’. 
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to carry them out on pain of forfeiting the estate) his similarity with a mortgagee 
broke down. He was in fact making one or more gifts in return for another ; 
the land could not be a security in the ordinary sense of the word (for in taking 
a qualitatively unlimited interest in it at the time of ths transfer he had 
exbausted its capacity to satisfy him); and there was no means by which the 
heirs of the donor could pay off the enctmbrance and thus reacquire, or 
‘redeem’, the property. His interest was in effect what we should call an 
absolute estate subject to a condition subsequent, an estaze defeasible upon 
failure to perform the services stipulated for by the demisor. 

The present writer would be most grateful if any reader who knows of 
instances of such & tenure, whether it be from ancient, medieval, or modern 
India or in any other part of the world, would kindly bring them to his 
attention.} 

If we had only the foregoing passage to rely upon we might be inclined to 
suppose that kutta meant only a special kind of relationshi» between demisor 
and demisee, according to which the former made over the corpus of the 
property and the latter agreed to pay the debts and perform the religious rites 
required by the demisor. We should then be at a loss to a2count for the fact 
that the word kutta appears, in various forms,* in modern Indian regional 
languages of the Peninsula without any suggestion that the transaction referred 
to has either a religious object or the satisfaction of the demisor’s creditors as a 
normal component term. On the contrary we are obliged to explain how it is 
that the word, in whichever form it appears, is used to mean a lease, and 
apparently that kind of lease which obliges the tenant to pay in advance the 
rent for the season or period stipulated, or to pay at stipulated intervals an 
amount previously agreed upon as the value of his tenure, while retaining all 
the direct income of the lands (or other exclusive right demised to him) for 
himself, without obligation to account to the demisor, though perhaps liable 
for (legal) waste. It is quite extraordinary that in Sanskrit legal literature no 
word for ‘ lease’ has so far been identified, and no word has been discovered. 
in the printed smrtss which could possibly cover the type of transaction alluded 
to in the regional languages referred to above. One was ready to accept (as 
stated previously) that the Northern Indians, Aryans or sub-Aryans, had not 
inherited the concept of lease and that wken it was requ:red the previously 
emerging concept of mortgage was made to serve all the purposes that were 
required. But it remained to be marvelled at that even in South India, where 
very substantial sections of the population Lave for centuries drawn their living 
from inferior tenures of the soil, no trace of a discussion of their legal position 


1 Professor J. Brough has kindly drawn to the author's attention the institution known ir. 
Népali as gutht and in Néwari as guthi which, to his knowledge amongst the Néwars at any rate. 
enables land to be ‘ tied-up ' (perhaps as some sort of jideicommissum) Tor generations amongst 
the settlor's descendants in order that its mcome might be exclusively Cevoted to defraying the 
cost of Sraddhas and other religious ceremonies in which the settlor would have a vicarious 
interest. That this institution has some ulterior srnilarity with the Fut“ cannot be denied, 

2 Bee above, p. 02, n. 2. 
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.could be found in the Sastre texts. In fact the Kutta supplies the key, and the 
Sarasvatt-vslasa supplies the general background as well as the peculiar details 
set out above. 

The passages are to be found at pp. 161-6 of the edition of 1927 4 and their 
unique interest, legal and lexicographical, demands their republication along 
with the curious passage we have just examined.* They demonstrate that kutta, 
for all its absence from the Sanskrit dictionaries, was in the sixteenth century 
the word for ' lease', and they outline the juristic basis of lease as then under- 
stood. They go further, and point out that the word Kutta was believed by the 
ancient commentator Bharuci to have been used by the smyts-writers Gautama 
and Visnu, and was expounded by him. Bharuci is believed to have been a 
South Indian writer, and his work (except for a commentary on Manu) has 
been lost for many years. It is fairly certain that his work on Manu? does 
not include the matter which the Sarasvatt-vilasa copies out for us, and we 
are once again given cause to reflect upon the undoubted fact that the author 
of that work quotes more frequently than any other dharma-ntbandha compiler 
from smrtts which are not quoted elsewhere. The crucial texts cannot be 
traced. This casts some suspicion upon the genuineness not merely of the 
references to Bharuci, but upon the whole discussion, since if the texts of 
Gautama and Visnu which are relied upon are indeed spurious the technical 
éastrio quality of the passage is negligible, and it will not suffice to pass the 
blame on to Bharuci. On the other hand the practical importance of such a 
discussion in a work specially commissioned by one of the great emperors 
of the eastern half of the Peninsula, a work intended for use, and doubtless 
gaining wide notoriety in its own day, cannot be underestimated, and it is for 
this reason that the present writer feels encouraged to offer an explanation 
(however far-fetched it may seem) for the curious fact that the discussion hangs 
upon texts which cannot be traced. 

There is good reason to believe that Gautama’s text was received in a fuller 
form than is now extant *; the same may well have been the case with Visnu. 


1 These passages, buried in parts of the digest where few would expect to find them, were 
pointed out to the present writer by his pupil, Mr. P. W. Rege. 

3 The passages were reprinted in the Dharmàkofa, ubi cit., 107-9 under the unlikely heading 
of daranopakrama. This reprint, which falls far below the standard of caution and supervision 
commonly used in that publication when selecting published and unpublished éasiric material 
for inclusion, bears all the mistakes. large and small, of the Mysore edition and actually adds, 
through mistaken zeal, a couple more of its own. The present writer hopes that the text which 
he prints below avoids the difficultzes raised by these defective copies, but he cannot certify 
that the origina] text of the Sarascati-vilása has been definitively restored. 

3 A mutilated copy of a Manu-sasira-vivarana by Ryavimala (alias Bharuci) was identified by 
the late Dr. T. R. Chintamani and has been acquired for eventual publication by the present writer. 

* Vijiünefvara quotes Gautama as saying that Property is taken by birth; no one, not 
even in the seventeenth century in Bengal, could traoe the original, and it is always cited as 
‘Gautama, in Vijianeávara'. The Sar. vil. refers to Gautama on p. 277 to the effect that 
improper gifts fail zo create Property: the siira he quotes cannot be found either in Maskari 
or m Haradatta. Yet both of these were Southern authors, and Maskari is very old, being quoted 
in Vi$varüpa. Per conira for Gautama’s text «wipattyaiva cf. Medh. on M, rx, 156. 
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Bharuci, whether in his researches on Mana or in an independent work on 
Visnu, would have had material available to him which was in many senses 
more antiquated than was available to the commentators and digest-writers 
of the twelfth century and after. His texts of Gautama and Visnu may well 
have been pruned before transmission to later centuries,! anc it was always a 
permissible practice to eliminate stitras which could not be explained in a sense 
agreeable to current authorities—a practice which was much more common 
before the smrtts acquired almost superstitious authority. Bhàruci was at least 
eight centuries and possibly almost a millennium older than tke compiler of the 
Sarasvatt-vilasa ; his work was very lengthy and detailed, and such works were 
doomed to comparatively rapid extinction. A copy was available (? at second 
hand) to Vijiàneóvara (c. A.D. 1125), but not to Varadaraja (o. a.D. 1200) 
nor to Devanna-bhatta, the author of the Smrti-candrikd (c. A.D. 1250). In 
fact the Sarasvati-vtldsa is the only work which makes constant, and obviously 
first-hand, reference to that ancient and valuable authority. A reason why 
these texts of Gautama and Vignu, though present in Bharuci, should have 
dropped out of their original collections may not be far to seek. It has long been 
suspected that Gautama was a smrit-writer patronized chiefly in the South. 
The reference to the Kutta may have been inserted into his text, as doubtless 
cther insertions were made, during the period when his text was far from 
settled and he was being acclimatized to the South. Northerners, who could 
for long claim an exclusive right to determine the genuineness of smrít-texta, 
could not understand what this Kutta was, and ejected the supposititious 
sūtra. The same may well have happened to Visnu, but there an additional 
inducement to reject the texts was present. As we shall see, the tenant in a 
‘ without-profits' Kutta was allowed the benefit of an implied term in his 
contract that one-quarter of the profit over and above the rent due or paid in 
advance belonged to the tenant. This provision may well have been satis- 
factory in the ninth century A.D., when perhaps the pressure of population 
upon the land was much less heavy than it afterwards became, but would 
have been inappropriate in an age when the landlord could afford to insist 
that all losses should be borne by the tenent, and would exact a rack-rent, 
while the best that the tenant could do to protect himself was to stipulate 
not for a fixed rent, but for a share in the income, whatever it might turn 
out to be. In a tenants’ market, at a period when, as we shall see Bharuci 
saying, the motive behind the institution of Kutta was to enable the owner to 
obtain some income from land which he could not farm himssalf, it was natural 
that the owner, desiring to secure good farming, should say, ‘ Take the balance, 
if any, for yourself’. He might well feel Inclined to approach the matter 
from another angle, to demand all the profits beyond a fixed amount, but to 
fix that amount high, and to stipulate for a generously iow rent. Visnu’s 
implied term served to encourage good farming in a tenants’ market, and 
protected owners who were in no position to stipulate for a high rent. But in 
1 This is the view which Kane accepts: op. oit., 1, 70, n, 113; 266. 
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a landlords’ market the tenant was not able to beat down the rent stipulated 
for, and the possibility that be would be left with & balance after meeting his 
own expenses would be remote. If then the law demanded that three-quarters 
of the net income also should be handed to the landlord, the economic rent 
would become almost impossible to fix, since it would be a pure speculation 
what the tenant’s quarter might amount to. Hence the offending parts of the 
smrts, if not capable of being interpreted into innocuity, suggested their own 
deletion. 

At pp. 161-2 the Sarasvatt-vildsa was discussing the effect of an asedha, 
a word which is often translated ‘ arrest’, but which also means ' attachment ' 
(pending trial of an action), and had. been commenting upon the question as to 
the proper reading of a text of Narada on the function of this process, when 
reference to the Kutta in quite general terms is found : 


ato Bhéruct-vyakhyanam sva samyak, Vssnu-vacananurodhitvat. nanv evam 
ayuktam, Visnu-vacandnurodhabhavat; tatha ca Vesnuh ° dseddhuh phalam 
evasedhya’ tt4 — mawam. bhavaia Vatsnava-vacana-tatparyaparyfanal. tat- 
latparyan tu lskhitdsedhat phalasedhanam balavat. sarvesim phalirtham eva 
pravriteh. phalasedha-karane tat-purva-krtà lskhitadyasedha aprayojaka evet 
tat-prübalya-jfiapanürthaivüt tad-vacanasya sit. — tathà ca Gautama-sütram 
* phalüsedhah kauttska-vat ' sts. tasyartho vywrto nsbandha-karena — atra dvitt- 
yarthe vatth; kauttikah kuttajivtkah, yatha üsedha-vtsayah. evam sarvatra 
phalam evasedha-visaya itt. yatha kauttikah kutta-kárena. grhita-paribhastkar- 
thatertkiopactta-dravya-svikara-dasayam Gsedhyah. evam sarvesu vyavahdresu 
phala-svikara-dasayam Gsedhah kartavya sti. phala-svikdra-dasayam phalam 
evasedhyam, na sva-rüpam tit tatparyam. kauttska-grahanan tu hutta-visaye 
stara-vyavahGra-vat pürva-kalasedhà na santi, kintu kuttayam phalam evasedha- 
visaya ttt tavan-mdlra-vrisesa-jfiapanariham tiy avagantavyam. 


This may be translated as follows : 

Hence the explanation of Bharuci is correct, since it is conformable to the 
text of Visnu. If you reply that this solution is unsatisfactory, since it does not 
actually conform to Vignu’s text, and because what Visnu says is, ‘ The income 
alone belongs to the attaching party after his attachment’, I must disagree : 
for you have not really grasped the meaning of Visnu’s text. Its meaning is, 
on the contrary, that an attachment of the income takes precedence over an 
attachment by written notice. Naturally, since all such proceedings are 
instituted with the object of obtaining access to the profits. In other words the 


1 On the different sorts of attachment the Sar. vil. has spoken on p. 160. Kane, op. oib., 
m, 290-2, gives an account of the institution with references. Neither the Sar. vil. iteelf nor 
its most substantial Southern predecessor, the Smrhi-candrikà (ed. Gharpure, Bombay, 1018, 
IL, 29-31), speaks of ltkAttasedha, literally ° written attachment’. It 18 not umpoasible that the 
word means ° attachment of the kince detailed ın Narada, 1, 48’, but the likelihood that ıt 8 
attachment by a written notice not to depart out of the village, not to dispose of the property, 
and so on seems on the whole greater. Vicaspati-miéra, Vyavahára-cintámani, ed. and trans. 
L. Rocher, Ghent, 1956, is most disappointing on this subject. 
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purpose of that text is to inform us that where there has been an attachment 
of the income prior attachments by written notice or by other methods are 
quite useless, on account of the greater efficacy of the former method. And 
Gautama’s sūtra, ‘ Attachment of income occurs as in the casa of a kauttska ',! 
is on the same point. The author of the Digest ? has explained its meaning as 
follows: ‘ Here the ending vat (“as”) is to be understood in the accusative 
sense.? Kautttka means a tenant-in-kutta,* that is to say one who may be the 
object of an attachment. Thus in all cases it is the income which is the object 
o? attachment. For example a tenant-in-kutia may be subjected to attach- 
ment by way of interception of assets accruing over and above the amount 
stipulated for in the terms he accepted with his tenure. Similarly in every 
sort of litigation attachment is to be made by way of intercepticn of the income’. 
The expression “by way of interception of the income’ implies that income 
alone is to be attached and not the actual corpus itself. But the expression 
kauttika is to be understood as brought in to convey this distinction alone, 
namely that in the case of a kutta there can be no prior attachments, as would 
be possible in other types of litigation, but in respect of a Kutta nothing can 
be the object of attachment but the income. 


Although this passage does not tell us more about the meaning of the kutta 
than we know already (from the passage dealing with the question whether 
kutià is a mortgage or a gift), it was perfectly rational to exp. ain that where a 
tenant does not own the corpus, and becomes the defendant in an action, 
whether brought by his landlord or a stranger, the latter cannot obtain an 
attachment of anything beyond such portion of the income as is left over when 
the landlord’s rights are satisfied. In our kuta for payment of debts and 
performance of religious rites, the part of the income available for attachment 
will be that over and above the cost of those two quasi-charges upon the 
property. Much more light on the central concept of Kutta is available from a 
passage on pp. 163-6, where the compiler digresses into a discussion on a kutta- 
deed as a document of title, and its evidential value : 


Kuttà-lekha-bala-moarah. nanu iikhitadinam pramanyam dgama-nirtipana- 
dvard. agamabhave tat-pramanyam prasthtila-milataya drehan na bhavats. 


1 Not traced in Maskari’s or Hardatta’s versions of Gautama. 

2 Who this is is uncertain. It may well be Bharuci (though not in hia work on Manu), or 
possibly Hal&yudha ? 

3 Otherwise the expression might mean nothing more than that a kauttika could attach. 

4 One must resist the temptation to translate kutia-cradaia (== uttama, we are told) ‘ landlord’, 
and kauttika ‘tenant’. Whereas the latter would not be strikingly inaccurate, as the rights of a 
kautiika are undoubtedly those of a tenancy of a sort or sorts, the owner or demisor may be of 
wider kinds than are indicated by the English word ‘landlord’. On the whole, while the general 
discussion may employ the English words in a non-technical sense, it seems better in the transla- 
tion of our source to remain as close to the apparent sense as possible. The ‘ author of the 
Digest’ glossed kautitka as kutta-jivikah and Bháruci ‘see below) as kuttSpajivt; these are 
synonymous, meaning ' one who derives his living from a kuita '. 
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dgamas tu kegafiovn mate sapta. tathà ca smrtsh ‘ sapta vittägamā dharmya ’ tti. 
Gautamadinam mate tu riktha-kraya-samubhaiga-parigrahadhigama-praltgraha- 
nirvesidayo 'sta-tagamà ttt. Bharadvaja-mate tu parivriter apt vittàgama- 
ripalaya nigaartatvai taya sardhan nava-vitlágamáh. etesim madhye kuttakara- 
kàrsta-parsbhasstarthasyaparigananad. agama~prakara-niriipandsaktau kuttà-lekh- 
asya tad-arüdha-sükstnafi ca daurbaiyam praptam. ‘ andgaman tu yo bhunkte 
bahtiny abda-éatàny apt, cora-dandena tam papan dandayet prthivi-patth’ st 
smrieh, dgama-Sinyaya bhukteh pramana-kots-nivesabhaeah pratiyate. yat tu 
bhogügamayoh sGmyam Brhaspatt-vacandt pratiyate: tat tu kevala-bhukter 
daurbalyajnapana-parataya na viruddham. tatha ca Brhaspatsh: ‘ bhuktyd 
kevalaya nawa bhiime-siddhim avapnuyat, ügamenüpi suddhena dvabhyam 
stddhim avapnuyai’. tatha ca Vyasah 'sügamo dirgha-külaé ca niscchidro 
"nyaravohtiah, pratyarthi-sannidhanas ca paficango bhoga ssyate’ iti. atra 
' paficángo bhoga 1syata ' tts vadann ekanga-vaikalye "py apramanyam bhogasyets 
darsayatity uktam prak. ataé cügama-ntrüpame tad-abhava-pratiteh müla- 
$uddhy-abhavat tad-gamaka-pramana-dardhyabhava ts. 

atrocyate. kvacst parsbhasü aps vittagama eva, yatha ‘ adhth pranasyed 
dugune dhane yadi na moksyate’ ety atra dhana-dvatgunya-ntbandhana-partbhasa 
vilagama-madhye 'partganstà "yy sopadhikam svaitvam avagamayatits Vejfines- 
varah. Candrska-karas tu dhana-dvatgunya-parwbhasa parwrtts-rüpena tila-vrihe- 
vinimayaval svatvapadakety aha. Vijfianesvara-matavalambanena paribhasaya 
vactka-danantargatataya svaivapddakatvam asit. aupadhika-sthale py upādh- 
nivritau svatvasya drdhatvat. tatha hi ksetrüdes tasmad etavad dhanam asmabhyan 
diyatam avaststan grhyatam ; yad vā etàvad dravyan grhsivà tad-rnam samsodhya- 
tam avasstan grhyatàm titi partbhasayam avaststa-dravye svatva-nivritth para- 
svatvapatis-paryanta bhavaty evets dréyate. athava Bharuct-matavalambanena 
huttakara-kartta-paribhdsdvastambhita-manastka-danantataya svatvapadakatvam 
parsbhasayas samasti. ——. 

nanu sankalpa-matrat svatvan norpadyate, kin tu sankalpat svatvam apatit. 
svatvotpatits te arjanad evett dhandrjana-naya-stddhatvat tad-vydkopo manasska- 
dananiataya partbhasayas svatva-hetutvoktay te cet, masvam. yadı dhanarjana- 
nayas svatvapdya-hetu-manastka-kriyatvett syàt tada yan dosah pradusyat, na, ca 
tathà svatvapaya-hetuh kvact sankalpah kvacin mahapatakddir tty uktam. | atas 
ca tasyapy adhikaranasya lautika-oyavaharünurodhitaga svatvasyaps laukikateàüc 
oa yatha loke drsjan tatha svikartavyam. kuttdds-vyavahare manastki krsyatva 
svalva-hetur iti sammatam laukikanüm. tathd ca dréyate.. bahuso bahavah 
Kayasthah ksetradskan desa-grimadtkam va kutia-karena grhnantah pakstka- 
pacaya-bhara-sahisnavo dréyante. tatra grümads-ksetrads-desads-upacita-pársbha- 
sika-dravye tegám vyavaharindm svamyam vidyata eva. sa 0079011105 79 
eva. nanu kuüü-kürena grhita-dravye upacayo vidyate cet tam upacayan kutta- 
pradaiara uttama-padabhilapyas svikurvanis paridrsyante ca, mawam. yadt 
kautitkas tv apacaya-bhara-sahtgsnur na bhavet tada "py uttamasyapy upacayd- 
paya-saitsnutvan na syat. kautiskatva-prassddhsr ya 'varuddha-bhoga-pradànàn- 
yatha-karana-miila. ata evcktam Visnund ° kautitko "pacaga-bhara-sahisnur 
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ultamas tupacayapaya-sahtsnur’ tt. atra Bharucth: kuttopajiwt kauttikah; 
kutta~pradaiottamah ; kutté-néma grha-ksetravama-gradma-desads-padartha- 
samrddha-phata-prapty-artham yasmat-kasmatid vyavaharene tad-grhadi-padar- 
tha-jata-sandanam tts. sandanan nûma samyag-danan na bhavats aupadhika- 
dàna-rüpalvat kuttayah, aps tu sandénam bandhanam, utlamasyapy upacaya- 
nangt-karena kauttika eva bandhana-riipaivat. sandainan kuttety wpacaryate. 
sandanan nama tyaga-matram tis kecit. atrayam visegsah: yady anayoh kautts- 
kottamayor vadyate samayah ° upacayas cen mayottamena sodhavyah apacayas 
cet tvaya kautiskena sodhavya’ tts, tada samvid-anusarane upacaye vidyamane 
"os Vesnu-vacananusdrena pada-mitropacaya eva svdmyan kautitkasya. tatha 
ca Vsgnuh ' pada-matropacaye kauttskasya svümyam ' sit. atra. Bharucth: 80 
yam upacayah kultatah; paàda-matrafi cet tasmenn evopacaye uttama-manasü 
imam upacayan kauttsko grhnita, anyadad Gya-nasayos svamy-adhinatvam, na tu 
kautiskasya ; padadhikya eva svdmyat tasyett smarati. tada tasmin püda-matropa- 
ovta-dravye uttamasya svatva-nivrtish parasvatväpatis-paryantă bhavatits tatparyam 
sit. ayam àjagah: mdanasskam apt danan tyadgatmakam svateapadakam tts 
Vatsnavam matam tis. utlama-manasd "yam. kautttka mam upacayan grhnatv 
sis vadata Bharucina yavaty upactie dravye utiamasya manasska-tydgah tavaty 
aps svatvam Vatsnavam püdam 1s matam. tato nytinena na bhavitavyam si. 
aira kecid Ghuh: anenawa nydyena kuttayah apacaye vidyamane "ps pada- 
57147077: uttamena sodhavyam. tato nytinan diirata eva, tatradhikam aicohikam 
its Visnu-vacanasya tatparyartha sti. 


This may be translated as follows : 

A discussion of the value of a deed of Kutta. You may well point out that 
the evidential value of deeds and other documents is derived from their capacity 
to declare title." In the absence of title the evidential character of such material 
is open to challenge, for its very foundation is of the weakest. Now according 
to many authorities titles are no more than seven in all. A smrti tells us,® 
‘Seven acquisitions of wealth are consistent with dharma’. On the other hand, 
Gautama and others believe that there are eight ‘acquisitions of wealth’ 
namely inheritance, purchase, partition, garnering, finding, acceptance, wages, 
and so on. Yet Bharadvaja believes® that since even exchange has been 
pronounced to be a type of ‘ acquisition of wealth’ we must include it, and 


1 Documenta were valued as evidence in disputes concerning debte or title to land or grants 
of income. Naturally if the transfer was itself of an impossible or illegal character the evidence 
was worthless. 

2 Manu, x, 115. Gautama'a text next referred to is x, 39-42, and the phrase ‘ao on ' stands 
for ‘ conquest’. Both texts are acoompanied by exhaustive and varied commentaries in the 
Dharma-koóa, ubi cit., 1122 and seqq. 

3 His text is not cited independently ın the DAarma-koéa, in Lakgmidhara’s Grhastha-kànda 
(where one might well expect to find it), in the Vyavahdra-nirnaya, the Smrti-candrika, or the 
Viramitrodaya ; but the Sar. vil. refers to a view of his on exchange on p. 314 (also 319). It is 
clear from the many quotations in the Vysvahdra-nirnaya that Bharadvaja or Bh&radvájea 
was known as the author of a verse work on vyavahdra, which may wel) have been composed 
comparatively late. 
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so we have nine ‘ acquisitions of wealth’. The subject-matter of the terms 
stipulated by way of a kutià is not enumerated amongst these nine, whence it 
appears that a deed of Awta cannot possibly declare a kind of title, and we 
are faced with the fact that neither it nor any oral evidence depending from it 
can be of the least validity | Moreover, a smrts says, ‘ The King should punish 
with the punishment appropriate to a thief one who enjoys an object without 
title, even if he is able to point to possession for many centuries’; and thus 
we know that possession devoid of title is not included among the alternative 
permissible types of evidence of title. As for the text of Brhaspati which gives 
us to understand that possession and title amount to the same thing, it does 
not contradict the point raised, since its intention 18 to inform us of the invalidity 
of bare possession. Brhaspati says in fact,? ‘One may never attain certainty 
of tenure of land by possession unaided; one may attain certainty by both, 
if his title is clear’. And to the same effect Vyasa says,? ‘ Possession prevails 
if it be five-fold: accompanied by title, of long duration, uninterrupted, 
free from the adverse claim of others, and in the presence of the opposite 
party’. And it has already been shown that, by the use of the expression, 
* possession prevails if it be five-fold’, he explains that if possession be short 
in respect of even one of those qualifications it has no evidential value. Conse- 
quently, when it is proposed to declare a title, and the fundamental contention 
is open to question by reason of our knowing that such a title is non-existent, 
there can be no validity in evidence tending to prove such a contention. Such 
might be my objector’s argument. 

But my answer is as follows. There are occasions where a contractual 
term * amounts to an ‘acquisition of wealth’, as for example in the 


1 Narada, I, 87, discussed in the Vyavahara-cintamans at § 462. 

2 Brhaspaii-smrh, ed. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Baroda, 1941, vr, 30. The learned editor 
prefers bhukith to bhümi, and sidhyaty nanyatha instead of siddhim avapnuydat in the second half 
of the loka, following the reading in the &mptt-candrika, ubi cit., 70. There 18 no material 
difference in the sense rendered. 

3 The text is quoted in this form as Vyàüsa's in the Vyavahdra-ctniimans at § 452, and is there 
referred to Vyasa, ed. Jolly, 1881, r, 84. But the Mysore edition of the Sar. vil. prints vicchedo- 
paravojjhitah, and there may have been some confusion with a text attributed to Pitamahs in the 
Smrti-candrika, ubi oit., 70, which reads cdvicchinndparavojjhiia (the line commencing eágamáà) 
and concludes the sloka with bhuktih pañcavidhà smrid. However our text is attributed to Vyüsa 
and/or Kàtyüyana and even Narada in the form printed here: see Dharma-kosa, Vyavahàra- 
kinda, 400b, 416b, and of. 420b, 419a. 

4 paribhásü. This has been translated here sometimes ' contractual term’ and sometimes 
‘legal term’, In the first passage the word péribhdsika is used, as an adjective governing 
vyavakara. In this passage again we find paribhasika-dravya. Monier-Williams does not give 
this meaning of paribAdgé, though the meanings given for paüribhàsika may be said almost to 
cover what is required. In Nilakantha-bhatta’s Vyavahára-magükha we have the now famous 
distinction between pdribhasika- and apéribhisika-siridhana. paribhisd in this sort of context 
means a term by reason of whioh a particular legal right can be predicated, particularly (though 
by no means necessarily) if it is oreated by agreement; püribhügika means ‘ having such a term 
as ita characteristic °, or ‘in accordance with such a term '. In Nilakantha's case the meaning is 
that the first olass of stridhana is that strictly marked out by the text of Katy&yana. The word 
for ' contract’ is not paribhaga but samaya, ' the meeting of two minds’, as Anglo-American 
juristes would say, or sampratipatit, or samvid. 
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text, ‘A mortgage may perish if it be not redeemed with the double amount’, 
where, although the legal term charging the land with douole the mortgage- 
amount is not enumerated among the ‘ acquisitions of wealch ', Vijňaneśvara 
tells us ® that we are to infer a conditional Property. On the other hand, 
the author of the Candrika has said ? that the legal term of the doubled amount 
is a means of creating Property because it is a variety of exchange, like an 
exchange of sesamum for rice. If we rely upon Vijfianegvara’s view, the legal 
term is a means of creatmg Property because it is an example of an oral gift. 
For in & case of a conditional transfer Property is validly effected upon the 
performance of the condition. So in examples like, ‘You xust give me out 
of this field (ete.) such-and-such an amount, and the balarce you may keep 
for yourself’, or, ‘ You may take such-and-such goods anc pay this debt, and 
the balance you may keep for yourself’, it is evident that there 1s a cessation of 
Property persisting up to the production of another’s Property.* Alternatively, 
relying upon Bharuci’s opinion, the contractual term does indeed possess the 
capacity to create Property since it ends with a mental gift dependent upon 
the term stipulated for by way of the Kutta. 

You may object that by intention alone Property is not 2-oduced, whereas 
by intention Property ceases. The principle of acquisition cf assets is estab- 
lished in the terms, ‘ Only by means of acquisition does Property come about ’,® 


1 Yajfiavalkya, xi 58. This js well commented upon by VijfianeSvara. It is clear even 
from the smrti that it is only a gopyidht (pee above, p. 63, n. I) that can be foreclosed in this 
manner. In the case of a usufructuary pledge, on the other hand, the rule is (Y4jii., 11, 64) that 
after the income in the mortgagee's hands has reacked double the amount of the loan, the 
mortgagee's right to possession ends, and the pledge with it. 

3 Müükgardà comm. on Yajfi., xz, 58; ed, Nirpays-sagara Press, 1900, 159. J. R. Gharpure 
(Fajftiavalkya Smrts with the commentaries of (1) The MiyAksharü by Vijñatcávara Bhikshu ..., 
Chapters I-VII. . . . An English translation with notes . . . Second eainon, Bombay, 1988, 
831-2) translates as follows: ° (To this) theansweris: Even the act of pledging itself is considered 
as & circumstance, although coupled with a contingent condition, creating zhe creditor’: owner- 
ship. The acceptance of a pledge also is well known in the world as a circunstance, also coupled. 
with a contmgency, creating the creditor’s ownership. So when the amcunt becomes doubled, 
and also when the appointed. time has arrived, the ngit of paying the amount becomes entirely 
extinct, and therefore under the present text there o»ours an entire cesaetion of the debtor’s 
right of ownership, and the ownership of the creditor becomes absolute '. 

? Devanna-bhatta, Smrü-candrikü, ubi cit., 141. The sale of sesamum was prohibited 
by tho religious law to certain persons (see texte in Kare, op. at., rr, 127) but the restriction was 
overcome by allowing exchanges: of. Apastamba referred to by Kane, ibic., 129. Consequently 
the agreement according to which land 18 taken instead of a sum of money due but not capable of 
being paid is an exchange and therefore a lawful means of acquisition, al;Fough not mentioned 
by Gautama. 

3 This is the definition of transfer of title according to the compiler of ske Sar. vil. See 1bid., 
277. 

* On this general problem see BSOAS, xvin, 3, 1956, 475 and seqq. Cn sankalpa as a cause 
of the cessation of Property see Svatva-rahasya (to be published), rv, § 10. 

* This is an inverted statement of Prabhakara’s gibe: pralaptiam «dan kendpi ‘ arjanam 
svaivan ndpadayati th vipratisddham. It is rubbish to say that aoquisioion does not produce 
Property. But there was more in the suggestion than Prabhikara was prepared to admit, and 
all his juristac followers have missed the point. But that is a subject for vreatment elsewhere. 


The reference is Brhat on Jaimini, Iv, i, 2. See J. Econ. and Soc. Hist. cf the Orient, 1, 1957, 
66-97. 
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and accordingly this rule would be contradicted if we were to declare the legal 
term we have been discussing a cause of Property on the ground of its 
culminating in a mental gift. But this is not true. It has been pointed out that 
if the method of acquiring assets were merely the mental act causing the cessa- 
tion of Property that difficulty woud be greatly weakened, and it would not 
be the case that a cause of the cessation of Property might be seen at one 
time in an intention to dedicate, for example, and at another in the commission 
of a grave sin and the like." And so, since even this chapter of the law observes 
conformity with the world of practical affairs,? and since even Property has 
a purely practical character,’ what is observed in practice must be accepted 
by the jurists. That in a transaction such as the kutta the very mental act 
alone is a cause of Property is agreed amongst all students of practical affairs. 
And this is what is actually observed. Very frequently a great number of 
Kayasthas * accept fields and so on, cr a District, a village and so on, by way of 


1 The sentence at first reading is obsours. In fact it is a rather brilliant suggestion, con- 
sidering the state of the subject at that time. It was conventionally accepted that Property 
was destructible, and Property was producible; but an instance of the one would not by any 
means necessarily lead to an instance of the other. This was not unreasonable since one might 
destroy one’s Property by, for example, forgetting about a buried object, by determining to 
abandon it, or by dedicating it for the public use; and in each case no Property was caused 
by one’s act or omission. The objector has pointed out that a mental gift 1s no transfer of Property 
(a8 contrasted with a ceremonial gift in the presence of the donee and with pouring of water, etc.) 
since mere sankalpa, ‘ intention °, does not create Property. But, says our author, what about (i) 
dedications to an idol, where the idols Property 18 traced to the sankalpa of the dedicator, 
and (ii) grave sins, which cause ‘ fall’, and thus the loss of all Property, ao that the heirs inherit 
as if on death ? Is there any substantial point in saying that the sankalpa is not a cause of the 
idol’s Property, and that the sin is not a cause of the heir’s succession ? Assume that, as we 
observe, they are in fact causes, they create and do not merely destroy, and we are a long way 
to removing your difficulty, which is of a purely technical origin. We must, as he says next, 
have regard to what actually happens. 

* [t is a maxim of the sisira, stressed most frequently in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, that the vyavahara portions (to which all these discussions belong) are ultimately based 
upon practical requirements and actual usage, notwithstanding the fact that smyti-texts are the 
authoritative hooks upon which the rules are hung. 

* A doctrine accepted from the Mimimsakas, who had a vested interest in such a view. 
Dh&reévara, i.e. Bhoja, objected to this, and he had some following, but the majority of the 
jurists are content to accept a conclusion which gave less trouble to the publico. The matter 
has been investigated elsewhere (see p. 77, n. 6, above). A good reference is K. L. Sarkar, The 
Mimansa rules of interpretation as applied to Hindu law, TLL for 1905, Calcutta, 1909, 390 and 
seqq. Madana-simha (attrib.), Madanaratnapradipa, Vyavahara-vivekoddyoia, ed. Kane, Bikaner, 
1948, has an excellent passage on the subject at pp. 323 and seqq. 

4 The mention of this caste, well-known in Bengal, Eastern India generally, Uttar Pradesh, 
and even in Maharashtra, is significant. The author did not want to use the actual caste name 
of the people who most frequently participated in this transaction as kautitkas, because that 
would have the effeot of limiting the application of what he was saying, but it is extremely 
hkely that he had & caste such as the Reddis in mind. Although 1n many places castes lower than 
K&yasthas (who are held to be Südras by some decisions of modern courts and م4220‎ by others) 
must have been frequent tenants of ordinary farming leases, 15 18 quite probable that govern- 
ment revenue-leases were monopolized by a particular class. Valuable material about Kayasthas 
is collected in Kane, op. oit., 1, 75-7, and it ıs evident that their identity commenced with an 
occupational aptitude, namely in administration of a more or leas subordinate character. Vijiia- 
neévara, on YàjiL, I, 886, where Kayasthas are classed with cdfas (p. 81 inf.) and thieves, 
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kutik, and are observed to bear the risk of a contingent loss. In such cases 
no one doubts but that there is Ownership on the part of these businessmen 
in any profit accruing to them from the village, field, Discrict, or whatever 
it may be, so far as is covered by the legal term in question. And this title is 
beyond dispute. You might reply that if in the property taken by virtue of the 
kultü a profit results, the demisors-in-kutia, who are known by the name uttama,! 
appropriate the profit to themselves and are commonly oo3erved to do so. 
But you are wrong. lf the kautttka were not willing to undertake the risk of a 
loss, the uttama would certainly not undertake the risk of a ciminution of the 
profit.* If anything is established about the status of a kauttcka it is that it is 
founded upon an exact compliance with the mode of transfer of a strictly 
limited possessory right. ‘It is for this reason that Visnu says,? ‘The kauttika 
is liable to suffer the loss, while the uttama is liable to suffer a diminution of the 
profit’. Here Bharuci explains, ‘ One who lives on a kutià -= a kautiska ; the 
demisor-in-kutta is the uttama ; the word kuttà refers to tke sandana to any 
second party of the items consisting of the demisor’s house, field, garden, 
village, District, and so on for the purpose of realizing the waale income there- 
from’. The word sandüna does not equal samyag dana (“s full and entire 
gift ’), since the Kutta has the quality of a conditional gift, but means * binding '.* 
For the kuità has the character of a ‘binding’, at any rate from the point of 
view of the kauttika, in that the uttama does not acquire the profit. ‘ Binding’ 


ascounts for the sage’s singling them out for especial supervision by the King on the ground 
that they are normally highly in his favour and possess extraordinary cunning. They were not 
mere accountants in Apararka’s eyes (c. A.D. 1100), for when he commea:a on the same sloka 
(there = 1, 334) he says käyasthāh karddhibriah, Le. those that supervisel the actual collection 
of the revenue. Silap&ni in his Dipakalik& (on 1, 386), written between 1420 and 1465, is more 
cautious, unce many Kayasthas in Bengal were not employed in government service. He says 
raja-sambandhat prabhavisnavah, i.e. only those in a position to oppress the public because of 
their official status at Court. More to our present purpose, however, is the fact that in Andhra 
during the thirteenth century at any rate Kayasthas were in a position 2o carry on an inde- 
pendent territorial rule, for in a.D. 1289 the powerful Andhra emperor Ganapati Kakatlya of 
Warangal had to subdue by force KAyasthas ruling in the region corresponding to the modern 
Cuddapah and Kurnool Districts. Seo K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, A history cf South India, Oxford, 
1955, 210, 211. Whether the preferential nght to clerical appointments tc Government was still 
evident in the sixteenth century may be open to doubt. The mention of th» word desa ' District’ 
makes it quite clear that these people might be revenue-farmers as well az private tenants. 

1 The choice of this word, unknown to the compilers of lexicons, is ssrongly reminiscent of 
utamarna ‘a creditor’. 

3 Cases where the siama takes profits over and above the premium are. he says, to be attri- 
buted to a special agreement to that effect. There is a certain reciprocity in the relationship. 
The kautttka can be forced to pay his rent, whether the income reaches that amount or not; 
similarly the utiama must take a chance whether there 15 any profit. If the kauttika stipulates 
that he shall not be liable for loss, i.e. agrees to pay over as rent & proportion of the net income, 
there can be no question but that the uttama will oblige him to pay over that proportion, however 
large the income may turn out to be. 

3 The text is not found in Jolly’s edition. 

4 The root dā is found (very rarely) in the sense ‘to bind’. 

5 See Monier- Williams for the usual sensea of sandána. In the normal t4, says our author, 
the corpus of the property is ° bound ' to the kautiska, so that he may tak» all the income to the 
exclusion of the uitama, subject to his performance of his part of the bargain. 
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is used metaphorically for the Kutta itself. There are some, however, who 
take sandána here to mean no more than ‘ relinquishment '. 

But the following distinction should be observed : if the agreement between 
the two parties, namely the kautttka and the uttama, is this: ‘ If there be any 
profit it is to be taken by me, the utama ; but if there be a loss it must be borne 
by you, the kautitka’; then should there be a profit after the terms of the 
contract have been performed, the kauttika actually has Ownership in not 
more than one-quarter of the profit, in accordance with a text of Visnu. Visnu 
says, in fact," ° The kauttska has Ownership in the profit only to the extent of 
one-quarter °. Bharuci comments: ‘The purport of the smrts is this: the 
profit referred to here is that realized from the kutta ; if this amounts to no 
more than a quarter? the kautiska, by virtue of the uttama’s intention, may 
take this ‘ profit" in that profit; but as to other circumstances ? both profit 
and loss would accrue to the Owner, and not to the kautiska ; for as to the 
excess above the quarter the Owner has the ownership. The meaning is that 
in such cases there is a cessation of the Property of the uttama persisting 
up to the creation of the Property of another in respect of the goods which 
represent the profit of not more than a quarter’. What this amounts to is that 
according to Visnu's opinion even a mental gift has the character of a relinquish- 
ment and may produce Property. When Bharuci says that according to the 
uttama’s intention this kautitka may take this profit, his opinion appears to be 
that Vignu's ° quarter’ is the Property arising in so much of the goods repre- 
senting a profit as the mental relinquishment by the uttama covers. Conse- 
quently we are to understand that it cannot arise in less than a quarter.* 


1 This text 18 likewise not traced in the printed edition. 

* The sense is not perfectly clear, since the whole extract has been affected by misunder- 
standing in the course of the transmission of the text. What should have been read uttama- has 
twice been written utiamo, and the true subject of the verb smarati has been missed, apparently by 
both editors. It would seem that Bharuci’s notion of Visnu’s meaning is that the profit is the total 
income ; out of this the rent is deducted and there is another ‘ profit’ remainmg over. If this 
amounts to & quarter of the whole, but not more, the kauitika may, in this specia] kind of kutia, 
keep it. The law allows the uama mentally to relinquish a quarter, even when he says that he 
relmquishes none of the profits over and above the rent. 

* ie. when the kaufiska makes no profit at all, or his profit amounts to less than a quarter 
of the total income, or it &mounts to more than & quarter. 

4 At first sight this 15 an odd rule. We commence with the position that the «ama claims, 
and the kautiska admits that the uttama is entitled to, all the profite which acorue from the tenure 
over and above the rent or premium. Then we are told that according to Visnu a kauitika is 
entitled to a profit of ° only’ a quarter. We might suppose that the text of Visnu refers to quite 
a different situation, where the kauttika pays a heavy fee for the right to work the land, and might 
prima facie claim all the profits, whereupon a customary rule comes to the aid of the uttama 
and secures to him three-quarters of the profite. It may well have been the case at some stage 
in the history of land-tenure in South India that tenanta paid three-quarters of the gross produce 
to the owners and kept only a quarter for themselves, but we may doubt whether this mtuation 
prevailed far or for long. Is it not more likely that this text (xf genuine) applies to a situation 
where a quarter of the net profit 18 secured to a tenant, whatever the value or extent of his 
premium, in order to secure good farming 7 The Sar. vil. understands Bhüruci to say that the 
quarter is estimated on the total profit from the kutiá, and that probably means the total gross 
income. Whichever method of calculation is correct the principle 18 clear that the tenant 8 
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Some object that according to this reasoning if the Kutta --oduces a loss, a 
burden not exceeding a quarter of it ought to be borne by tke uttama.! Conse- 
quently the full meaning of the text of Visnu, they say, is thet while a falling- 
short is totally excluded an excess is optional.? 


From these fragments, introduced into the work in different places and with 
totally different motives, we are able to piece together the bssic concept of the 
kutta. The owner most commonly offers to a'stranger ths right to work a 
piece of land (or some other source of income) and to keep للكت‎ the income for 
himself, and the stranger agrees to pay the owner a premiim, which he has 
carefully calculated by appraising the probable productivity of the source in 
advance, as a consideration for the exclusive right in question. The period might 
be as long as a season, or indefinite subject to an implied rght to novate the 
agreement should conditions alter markedly. When the pre—ium demanded is 
very high, or if its payment is deferred and its amount is nct capable of exact 
computation, the possibility of the tenant’s suffering a lose 18 worthy of con- 
sideration. If the premium is low, as might have been frequently the case in 
early times, a large net profit to the tenant might be regaried as inequitable 
protected. We are told that the situation in which this protection is avaiable to him is that in 
which the utama demands all the profit, leaving the possibility of loss exclusively with the 
kauitika. Now we see why an exact quarter is under consideration and either more nor leas : 
the caloulation cf the rent would be impossible if neither party knew what oroportion of the profit 
if any would belong to the tenant. The availability of a quarter would znoourage him to work 
the land well, while any excess would be for the benefit of the owner, = loss would be borne, 
according to some only (see below), exclusively by the tenant, but anr profits up to but not 


reaching a quarter would be claimable by the owner. To illustrate the rule two balances are 
given below. In both cases the kautiika estimated ‘on the safe side’. 


Tenants Balance Revenue-farmere Balance 

Gross income : Ra. 5,000 Gross Revenue : Re, 1,50,000 

Expenses, including living Expenses of collection, &- 
expenses : » , 9,500 cluding sub-contrac- 

tor's expenses : 2 5,500 

Net income : Ra. 1,600 Net Revenue : Rs. 1,44,500 

Rent : 5 1,100 Contract : »  1,40,000 

* Profit’: Re. 400 ‘Profit’: Ra. 4,500 

To owner : 2 800 . To Government: 5 3,375 

Real profit: Ra. 100 Real profit: Re. 1,125 





1 This suggestion stems from a desire to protect the tenant still furtker. If Vigsnu secures tc 
the tenant a quarter in the event of a profit, in the same type of contract she tenant ought to be 
indemnified to the extent of a quarter (and neither more nor less) if Le kuta brings him in 
a losa, in order that the speculation may be reciprocal; and thus the calerlation of the rent may 
be more favourable to both parties, and it may be easier to let land, tks exact produotivity of 
which may for special reasons be difficult to appraise in advance. 

1 Given that this reciprocity هد‎ justified by Vignu's text, they مطامط‎ that the owner car 
insist on the tenant’s bearing three-quarters of the loss, and the tenant can insist on the owner's 
bearing three-quarters of the risk of an absence of profit; both, however may be more generous 
if they like—the opposite course is not opan to either. 
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and extra coniractum. Thus the owner was legally entitled to claim, in the 
first situation that he was exempt from liability to repay any part of the 
premium or to suffer a reduction in the amount of the unpaid premium if any ; 
and 1n the second. situation that three-quarters of the net profit (or according 
to Bharuci the gross profit) was due to him over and above the premium. In 
this way the owner was amply protected. The tenant’s rights in the kuttā 
were confined to the profits. If the agreement said nothing about profits, 
they were all his; if the agreement said that the owner was to have all the 
profits, the latter could demand no more than three-quarters of them (however 
calculated). But if the year was bad, or the sub-tenants (if any) obdurate, 
or for some other reason the tenant was unable to recoup his initial outlay 
by way of premium or rent, a suggestion was made that the owner, besides 
bearing the risk that he will not make a profit over and above the premium, 
should undertake a hability to bear a quarter of the loss. To this view the 
Sarasvati-vilasa lends what is plainly somewhat qualified support, commenting 
that whereas the tenant can be sure of keeping a quarter but not less than a 
quarter, of any profit he makes, he may be able to call upon the owner to assist 
him to the extent of a quarter in the event of a loss, and the owner has an 
option to assist him still further, as Visnu’s text might suggest, just as he has 
an option to allow him to retain more than a quarter of the net profits, if 
any. 

The first passage dealt with a peculiar type of demise for payment of debts 
and religious duties; the last very plainly deals primarily with government 
revenue-farming contracts. Yet it is clear that the same features of absence 
of Ownership in the tenants, the restriction of their rights to the income pending 
the non-performance of the conditions, and the speculative character of the 
undertaking, are present both in these and in the intermediate specimens which 
approach a modern farming-lease (where, however, legal relief against loss 
is not available to the tenant). 

It seems that a case could be made out for a greater juristic maturity 
in the sixteenth century amongst the South Indians, than amongst their 
Northern colleagues, who not only do not know of the Kutta but also fail to 
tell us what are the essentials of any sort of lease, though they must have been 
familiar with many of them. 


ADDENDUM 


Yajfiavalkya’s attitude to Kayasthas (above, p. 77, n. 4) is indicated by the company in which 
he places them. J.Ph. Vogel, BSOAS, xx, 1957, 566-7, has shown that cata meant ° head of a 
pargand ’, i.o. a middle-grade provincial civil servant. But Apararka says it means ‘ an informer’ ; 
Vijfianedvars equates it with a confidence-trickster ; Sülapáni thinks the word should be cara, 
glossed ‘one who gets the better of others’, The word became synonymous with a swindler 
who takes full advantage of a colour of authority, but between Vogel’s sources (and see S. K. 
Maity, Economic life of northern India . . ., Caloutta, 1957, 64) and the fifteenth century cata 
ceased merely to mean a grade of official, and the text of 185. had to be glossed or modified 
accordingly. 
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MUSLIM MODERNISM IN THE INDO-PAKISTAN 
SUB-CONTINENT 


By F. RAHMAN 


UST before the intellectual impact of Britain on Indian Islam a religious 

reform movement had swept over Muslim India. Althouza this movement 

itself does not come into the scope of the present essay, we nat» it at the outset 
because : 

(a) Intellectually it sought to regenerate Islam by going back to the pure 
and simple Islam of the early period and tried to weaken the hold of 
medieval authorities on the Muslim mind. Consequently, although 
reactionary in itself, its ' purification’ impetus prepared, in some 
measure, the way for subsequent intellectual developments. 

(b) By condemning un-Islamic accretions to Islam relgiously and by 
fighting against the Sikhs in the Panjab (and potentzally all ‘ infidel ' 
rulers) politically, it accentuated the identity-consciousness of the 
Indian Muslims as a religious unit, | 

(c) Its impetus still continues to exist in the form of cartain important 
religious organizations. 

After its initial small-scale individual and co-operative bezinnings, literary 
and scientific, Muslim Modernism bloomed into an intellectaal-cultural move- 
ment during the last four decades of the nineteenth century. The central figure 
in this movement was Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-98) who, before the 
Mutiny, had belonged intellectually to the ‘ purificationist' religious move- 
ment under whose impulse he had written several works on religion (besides 
writing on the history of Islam in India). After the Mutiny he felt called 
upon to instil a new life in the Muslims and rouse them from their sullen mood 
due to the failure of the Mutiny and the subsequent repressive policy of the 
British towards them. His Muslim-British conciliation policy, encouraged by 
the British Government, succeeded remarkably and culminazed in his founding 
(1875) of the Aligarh Muslim College, the purpose of which was to disseminate 
modern Western culture and science along with Islamic religion. His vision of 
the future Muslim, to be produced by the new institution, was that of a man who 
would have ‘ The Qur'àn 1n one hand, modern science in th» other, and on his 


1 This is the so-called ‘ Indian Wahhabi Movement ' with which W. W. Hunter dealt in his 
The Indian M ussalmans. There 18, however, so far no comprehensive treatment of this important 
development in the pre-modern Indian Islam. 

5 Professor W. C. Smith is quite right in saying m his Modern Islam tn India, London, 1940, 
that this movement was not strictly speaking communal for Communaliam 18 a later growth. 
The essential point, however, is that the only community which mattered for this movement was 
the Muslim Community. It ignored other communities except in so far aa 15 came into conflict 
with them. 
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head the crown of “there is no God but Allah’’’ (the Muslim profession of 
faith) We shall see later that this vision was not fulfilled; but we wish to 
note here how close the spirit expressed in this earliest enunciation of Muslim 
Modernism is to the popular aspiration that generated the Muslim State of 
Pakistan seven decades later. 

In order to bring about the new orientation of the Muslims of India, whose 
general uplift and progress was his real motivation, Bir Sayyid Ahmad had to 
work in several directions. Thus, although he was not a political thinker, nor 
even a political leader, he had to adopt and inculcate in his followers 8 
enough political attitude—loyalty to the British rule. This attitude he adopted 
primarily because the British power, according to him, was invincible, but also 
because he had vague and sometimes definite fears," especially in the later years 
of his life, from the more advanced and far more numerous Hindu Community 
in which along with progress went the growth of a resurgent and aggressive 
Hinduism generated by mental reconstructions of a glorious Hindu past. 
Similarly, he was not a keen religious thinker nor perhaps primarily and deeply 
religious, yet he was led by the inner logic of the Muslim intellectual history to 
justify his cultural progressive attitude theologically. During his stay in 
England (1869-70) he came into contact with Western culture based on modern 
science and positive values (which he called * natural’ values or simply ‘ nature ’ 
—hence the name nechart given to him and his followers against whom Jarnal 
al-Din al-Afghani wrote vigorously accusing them of being materialists) and 
accepted it as absolutely good. If the Muslims (of India) were to survive and 
progress gua Muslims, Islam must accept these values. A further incentive 
came from the West’s criticisms of Islam, its Prophet, and its social morality. 

In order to carry out his theological programme Sayyid Ahmad laid down 
the criterion of ‘conformity to Nature’ for judgmg the progressiveness of 
religion. He therefore wrote copiously 2 to demonstrate that Islam did come 
up to this criterion by explainmg in as ‘ natural’ terms as he could the super- 
natural and the miraculous in traditional Islam. In this process of elimination 
he was no doubt helped by his earlier ‘ purificationist ’ tendencies. This explains 
why, although he had far outdistanced his fellow-‘ Wahhabis’, he described 
himself even in the last years of his life only as a ‘ Wahhabi multiplied’. By 
this method he tried to show that there was nothing in the theology of ‘ true’ 
Islam which was inimical to science and modernity in general. The result of 
Sayyid Ahmad’s religious endeavours was therefore chiefly negative: he 
produced an Islam which was not agatnst modern scientific progress. We must 
remember, however, that the time for a creative re-thinking had not yet arrived 
and further that the danger Sayyid Ahmad was fighting was not that the 
Muslims might lose their faith, in the name of modern science, but that they 
might in the name of their faith reject modern science and progress. 


1 Bee Shaikh Muhammad Ikram, Mauji-i-Kauthar (in Urdu), last edition, Lahore (n.d.), 
the chapter on Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan; also Smith, op. cit., p. 25. 
f See his Essays on the life of Muhammed, his Urdu Commentary on the Qur'àn, etc. 
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With a double purpose of bringing about an internal =ccial reform and 
breaking down the foreignness of the West, Sayyid Ahmad issued a journal, 
Tahzib-ul-Akhlaq, in which he advocated Western habits and manners as well 
as Western morality, and wrote a partial commentary on the Bible. By ' 
distinguisiing, as he had done concerning scientific thought, between society 
and law on the one hand and Islam as a pure religion on ths other (a position 
strikingly similar to that adopted later by official Turkey), he was led to reject 
the corpus of Apostolic Tradition (Hadsth)—one of the twa undisputed pillars 
of Islam—as definitive of Islam. In the words of Charagh “Ali, one of Sayyid 
Ahmad's supporters whose chief occupation was to reply to tha Christian 
missionaries, ‘ Islam as a religion is quite apart from inculcating a social system. 
The Mohammadan polity and social system have nothing to do with religion '.1 
Thus, alongside the Qur'àn, the place of reverence vacazed by the Hadsth 
was taken by the person of the Prophet Muhammad. ‘this last attitude? 
was also helped by the fact that Sayyid Ahmad rejected the orthodox doctrine 
of the supernatural revelation of the Qur’an and found expression in his defence 
of Muhammad against the missionaries’ attacks. 

The content of Sayyid Ahmad’s religious teachings reraained almost con- 
fined to him and in wider Muslim circles aroused bitter opoosition ; indeed 
the failure of his religion can be best seen in the fact that at Aizarh the teaching 
of theolozy had to be left in the hands of the conservative ‘ulema. A few 
uninfluential Modernists like Sir Ahmad Hussain and Professor Khuda Bakhsh € 
adopted positions generally similar to his but among his own Aligarh co- 
workers and at large, although the modernizing impulse remzined, its character 
was very different. There is evidence * that towards the eri of his life Sayyid 
Ahmad was himself disappointed in the first crops that grew et Aligarh. These 
were gentlemen who wore Western dress, spoke English, prided themselves 
on a smattering of modern ideas but were either a-religious o> anti-religious. 

Among Sayyid Ahmad’s co-workers the names of the post and writer (anc 
also Sayyid Ahmad’s biographer) Hali and of the historian and theologian 
Shibli ara the most important; their influence has been enormous and far- 
reaching and indeed they bridged the gulf that separated Seyyid Ahmad from 
the rest of the Community. In 1879 Hali first published his poem called the 
‘Ebb and flow of Islam’, known as Musaddas. In this poem, of which the 
influence has been incalculable, Hali bewailed the decadence of the contemporary 
Muslim society in all its aspects (including the results of modern education) 
and compared 15 with the glories of classical Islam. His opening quatrain 


runs : 


1 Quoted by Smith, op. oit., 29. 

* On the emphasis on the person of Muhammad se» Smith, op. cit.. 35 ff. ; H. A. R. Gibt, 
Modern trends 3n. Islam, Chicago, 1946, and F. Rahman, ' Internal re:gious developments in 
the present century Islam’, Journal of World History, 11, 4, 1955, 862~79. 

3 These men were not actually part of the Ahgarh Movement. i 
4 See Shaikh Muhammad Ikram, op. cit., chapter on the reaction to the Aligarh Movement. 
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Come ! and see our abysmal decadence. 

See the fall of [slam without recovery. 

Once you see the ebb of our sea, 

Never shall you believe that a flow succeeds every ebb ! 


Hali was a great champion of modern education and along with, and influenced 
by, Sayyid Ahmad, saw in this education the means of Islam’s recovery. Hence, 
throughout the poem he does not say that Muslims should become Westernized : 
he exhorts the Muslims to become great again and—great like early and classical 
Muslims. Thus in his attitude a necessity for adaptation or a necessity for the 
acquisition of modern knowledge is mixed with a strange revivalistic appeal, 
in which are to be found the salient ingredients of the later apologetic—a 
glorification of the past with a selective presentation of Islamic history. The 
important fact to note is that the audience addressed is not Western but 
exclusively indigenous. 

If Hali, while making a forceful exhortation to rise again, had drawn the 
gaze of the Muslims to their glorious past in general terms, Shibli set himself 
the task of describing that past to them. Though he was a very learned man, 
Shibli did not write a history of Islam, but chose to write monographs on the 
great personalities of historic Islam—rulers, theologians, poets, etc. The selec- 
tive nature of this historical research is obvious enough: it is further sub- 
stantiated by Shibli’s remark in the preface to his book Al-Kalam ! that a new 
defence of Islam is necessary in face of the new Western influences, a defence 
which should comprise not only Muslim theology, but Muslim society, institu- 
tions, and /astory because the modern West evaluates a social system on all 
these counts. It should be noted again that while Shibli adopted the Western 
canons of moral judgment, his works, all written in Urdu, were directed towards 
the modern educated Indian Muslim and not towards the West. The same 
liberal but adaptative attitude is manifested in Shibli’s theology—wherein 
his activity, although not rattonalsst, was certainly aimed at reviving the 
rationalizing dialectic of the classical Muslim theology. His theology presents 
an advance over that of Sir Sayyid Ahmad: Khan’s in that it was not negative. 
Being a theologian tramed in the traditional way, he saw the necessity of 
continuity and therefore attempted to come to terms with the late nineteenth 
century scientific world-views. But at the same time it is clear that his restate- 
ment was adaptative, not creative. However, even this much of adaptation 
proved too much for his fellow-‘ ulema who branded him as a free-thinker and 
wrote several works in reply in which they merely repeated the traditional 
orthodox position : Shibli’s theological efforts never took the form of a tradition 
in Indian Islam. 

From this above descriptive account of the intellectual positions of the chief 
members of the Aligarh team it is clear that whereas they were agreed on 
introducing modern education and actively working for it and further, in 


1 Lahore, 1962, 10. 
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accepting modern Western values in general as constituting progress, they 
presented so wide divergencies that they cannot be called a &chool, certainly 
not a school of thought. Culturally and socially these men themselves were 
traditional, uninfluenced by Western ways of life. 

These developments which expressed and further deepened the Muslims’ 
pride in their past had initially as their integral part, and heightened still 
further, the Muslims' consciousness as a religio-social unit within India. We 
have mentioned already the parallel development in Hinduism. There is not 
the slightest evidence to show that at this stage either neo-Hinduism or neo- 
Islam developed in rivalry with each other. Neo-Islam developed essentially 
as an apologetic against the Western influences in Islam and as a mechanism 
with the further purpose of releasing the inner forces of the community for its 
own. progress (likewise did neo-Hinduism). Nevertheless, the potential discord 
was always there between the two communities, partly derived from the past 
and further accentuated by the relative backwardness of the Muslims vts-à-vts 
the other Community. (The actual manifestation of this communalist discord 
was felt by Sayyid Ahmad Khan himself soon after the Mutiny when some 
Hindus demanded the substitution of Hindi for Urdu as the official vernacular.) 
Not the least among these factors which continued to play an essential role 
in the history of Indian Communalism was the economic factor, although 
Professor W. C. Smith has perhaps leaned too heavily on it in his treatment of 
the subject. In these circumstances the neo-Islam of the Muslim progressives. 
(and so neo-Hinduism) came to play a third political, communal role besides 
the other two—an intellectual or rather spiritual role against the West and a 
psychological internal role of lashing the dormant forces into activity. The 
vast masses of the Muslims remained untouched either by modernity or by 
Communalism. As for the ‘ulema, they first opposed modernity until, wher. 
they saw the tide was too strong, they either retreated or attempted nominal 
adjustments to it, as we shall see later. The point to note here is that since 
they did noi conjure up any romantic pictures of the past—knowing it well 
enough—they took no part in Communalism until, again when they saw later 
the overwhelming tide, they had to assume it in any future settlement of the 
Indian political problem. 

Leaving politics aside for the time being. let us trace the development of 
Muslim modernity. With the dissemination of Western education, the progres- 
sive Muslims remained intellectually and socially oriented to the West, i.e. 
they continued to absorb slowly Western thought and continued to accept 
Western social and moral liberal values as good. Psychologically, however, 
they were being influenced by the new trends of confidence and even pride in 
Islam. The formulator and exponent of this new attitude was Sayyid Amir 
‘Ali, a Muslim lawyer and historian of Islam who rose to very high legal office 
under the British Crown. Amir ‘Al's The sperit of Islam (first published, 1891, 
but revised in subsequent editions incorporating still newer Western ideas) 
represents the culmination of the Indian Muslim apologetic. Besides this work 
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he also wrote two other works, A short history of the Saracens and Islam. The 
sprit of Islam, partly addressed to the West, is professedly primarily intended 
for the Indian reader. The attitude exhibited in this work represents a remark- 
able change from the purely defensive attitude of Sayyid Ahmad. Amir ‘Ali 
accepts all the social, moral, and political democratic values of the modern 
West and identifies them with Islam ; he accepts all the individual! virtues of a 
modern leader of a progressive society and attributes them to the Prophet 
Muhammad (this was further made easier for him by the perfectionist descrip- 
tions of the Prophet in traditional Islam which fact further made it easier for the 
conservative ‘ulema to accept the new modernist account). Having done 
this with conviction and boldness, Amir ‘Ali compares early Islam with 
Christianity at the same period. Early Islamic quasi-democracy is compared 
with Western despotism, later Islamic scientific and cultural flowering with the 
then narrow-mindedness of Christianity, and so on. On the score of the position 
of the woman, slavery, etc., by showing the improvements Islam made over 
the previous state of affairs, the trends or principles are abstracted from the 
letter of the Revelation and the Law. This is done with remarkable skill and 
considerable plausibility. But the stark fact remains that all this was achieved 
through adopting 45 toto modern Western standards. Western critics have 
condemned this method of history-writing as unrealistic and romanticizing. 
True. But they forget that this history-writing was not perhaps done for its 
own sake. What were the motives? Partly to show to the West what Islam 
really was ; still more important, to show the young Western-educated Muslim 
(for at this stage the position in Sayyid Ahmad’s time was reversed: the 
danger was not that the young Muslim might reject modernity in the name of a 
traditional faith but vice versa) what his Islam really is or ought to be; and, 
finally, and far more important, to show absolutely what Islam is or ought 
to be. This last means, what no critic has pointed out, that besides being a 
quasi-missionary and apologetic venture, it was—far from being pure history- 
writing—most really and essentially a judgment on that history in the interests 
of creating a new one. It was not a judgment upon the modern West (for that 
we have to wait till later phases) for then it would be a judgment upon itself—a 
performance, if rare in all history, almost non-existent in modern Islam in 
the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, as we shall see later. 

It is obvious that in this attitude which thus reached its fullest and most 
lucid expression in Amir ‘Ali’s hands, there was a deep-seated internal discord, 
born of an entanglement of conflicting motives. His aggressive anti-Western 
critique was attitudinally opposed to the Westernism he recommended to the 
Muslim ; his pride in the past history made it difficult for the Muslim to appraise 
that history justly and therefore to face the present realistically (what was 
essentially his moral judgment on that history in the interests of creating a new 
one was regarded as history, as a complete existent fact, and thus created an 
unrealistic present situation). Of all these motives the most immediately decisive 
was the apologetic one. How the success of this apologetic drove Modernism in 
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terms of modern social-moral values into the lap of conservative anti-liberalism, 
belongs to the next phase which begins roughly with the end of the first decade 
of the present century. 

Wherees tne phase represented by The spirst of Islam is a genuine develop- 
ment of the earlier one represented by Sir Sayyid Ahmad and, in fact, in face 
of the subsequent developments, the two are to be regarded as the two phases 
of the same intellectual stage, there is an important difference between them. 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad and a large group of his admirers and co-workers had made 
extensive afforts at a pure thought level to harmonize Muslim metaphysical 
theology—the foundation of the traditional Islamic Weltanschawung—with the 
modern Weltanschauung (in so far as they knew it) born of modern science and 
philosophias. The latter phase is marked by a total absence of this pure thought 
activity. Sayyid Amir ‘Ali himself was a treined lawyer and was neither a 
theologian nor a thinker. But the causes of this absence are deeper rooted 
than this fact. For one thing, this apologetic, having identitied Islam with the 
spirit of modern science and thought, was ill suited to the adaptation or adjust- 
ment of Islamic thought to modern thought. Secondly, the young Muslim got 
Western education with the main purpose of obtaining oficial posts in the 
Government. The teaching of Western philosophy and of pure science there- 
fore did rot go deep enough for the student to realize the higher issues of 
thought. Here again we see the tragic result of the entanglement of motives in 
introducing modern education—a result which was nothing less than a frustra- 
tion of tha higher ideals of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 

, Besides all this, of course, insufficient time had elapsed as yet to produce 
high-level results at Aligarh. Impatient at the lack of progress in this direction, 
Shibli left Aligarh and joined the Nadvat al-‘ulama’ at Lucknow—a new 
academy established with the express purpose of integrating Islamic religions 
ideals with Western education by a readjustment of curriculum. But this 
newer institution turned out to be essentially a conservative reaction to 
modernity, utterly incapable of producing any new school of religious thought, 
and Shibli’s ventures in this field died with him. The only legacy he left at 
Nadva was the writing of historical monogrephs to show the young ‘ West- 
ridden’ Muslim how glorious the Islamic past had been—and this was done 
with a renewed conservative vigour. Along with this went a new political 
consciousness crystallizing in the Pan-Islamic Khilàfat Movement. 

Western education, coupled with the strong Islamic sentiment which had 
created a pclitical-communal consciousness with regard t5 the Hindus (this 
became formalized by the creation of the Muslim League in 1906) gave the 
Muslims by 1911-12 a new political vigour which broke their loyalist ties with 
the British. The Balkan Wars provided the cccasion for this. In 1911, Vaqar 
ul-Mulk, the second successor of Sayyid Ahmad Khan at Aligarh, reversing 
the latter’s political policy, denounced the British policy of enmity towards 
the lands of Islam and advised the Indian Muslims to stand on their own feet. 
Poets and writers composed political and anti-British works. The ‘ulema, 
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for the first time, organized themselves into an association called the Jam‘iyat 
ul-Ulam&' which gave theological support to the movement. The most in- 
fluential of these writers among the Muslim intelligentsia was Abul Kalàm 
Azad whose periodical al-Hilal played undoubtedly the greatest role in creating 
the new anti-British political consciousness. The Muslims, in sum, demanded 
the remtegration of the Muslim dominions and lands withm the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The movement was, of course, not only idealistic but utterly romantic for 
at the time when it occurred the Muslim situation outside India represented 
local separatist tendencies within the Arab world which in turn proved decisive 
for the growth of nationalism in Turkey, the centre of the Ottoman Empire. 
This fact itself reveals the fundamental weakness in the movement—it had 
little intellectual content: it was primarily an immense emotional outburst 
of a deep-seated and profound ‘Islamic’ sentiment against the oppressive 
foreigner both in Muslim India and the Muslim Middle East. Further, it was, 
perhaps more semi-consoiously, a bid for finding Muslim security in a future 
independent India over against a non-Muslim majority. Indeed, these two are 
mere aspects of a single whole which aimed at Muslim solidarity and security 
in general. So powerful was the response evoked by the Khilàfat ideology, 
and so grim the Muslims' determination to achieve it—for they thought it 
achievable—that Mr. Gandhi incorporated the Khilafat demand into the 
Indian Nationalist objectives alongside of Indian freedom, thus making the 
Khilafat movement, i.e. the Indian Muslims, also play a role—although a 
temporary one—in Indian nationalism itself. 

This Hindu-Muslim Indian Nationalism had considerable cultural expression 
especially between 1920 and 1940. The tolerance and humanitarianism of 
Asoka and of the eclectic and iconoclast Mughal Emperor Akbar were 
associated in the minds of many Hindus and Muslims. The ancient glories of 
India and the glories of the Muslim rule in India were depicted side by side. 
Even the ancient Hindu and the classical Urdu literatures were seen by many 
aS having a nationalist meaning. A Muslim commentator on the divan of 
Ghalib—by general consensus the greatest classical Urdu poet, who lived before 
and after the Mutiny—wrote in the preface to his commentary that India had 
only two sacred books, the Vedas and the dian of Ghalib, and interpreted many 
of the latter's innocent poems in a nationalist (anti-British) spirit.! But all this 
cultural flirtation remained conspicuously strained and rather artificial for two 


1 Tkràm, op. oit, chapter on the reaction to the Aligarh Movement. Both Muslim Indian 
Nationalism and religious revivalism in this phase were reactions against Western influences of 
which the Aligarh College was the chief representative. (The two were generally speaking found 
together as in the oase of the general body of the Muslim theologians gathered in the Jam'iyat-ul- 
‘Ulama’ and elsewhere; but sometimes nationalism rejected not only Westernism but also 
Islam inasmuch as the latter necessarily implied an extra-Indian supernational reference. This 
last factor was basic to the Muslims’ subsequent rejection of Indian Nationalism.) It was 
Westernism itself, however, which was responsible in producing both, nationalism in the manner 
of self-propagation of an idea; religious revivalism as a reaction. 
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reasons. First, at the social level, the two Communities remaimed as distant and 
mutually exclusive as ever and secondly—and this is the root-cause—no religious 
basis could be found by either Community for a real social-caltural rapproche- 
ment. Indeed, this period generally speaking witnessed re-gious revivalism 
especially in ethical and social spheres with an increasing ant-- Western attitude 
but also widening the spiritual gulf between the two major Inc‘an Communities. 

Educationally, the anti-British and Khilàfat Nationalis: period saw the 
foundation of a new university—the Jàmi'a Milliya Islamiya (founded in 1920) 
—a new educative venture to fuse three ideals into a unity— V" estern education, 
Islam, and nationalism. It still continues to exist, having survived many crises 
in its infancy, with the aid of the new Indian Governmen-. Its uniqueness 
lay in the fact that it set out to produce useful educated Irdian Muslims and 
not merely clerks and officials for the government. It has so far, however, 
not made any outstanding intellectual contribution to Indan Islam. 

The main threads, however, of the intellectual develcpment of Indian 
Islam span in a different direction ; nationalist modes were ather quite irrele- 
vant to them or were merely episodes in them or were peripheral to them. 
Leaving political thought aside for the moment, we shall now trace the develop- 
ment of Islamic Modernism in its third stage. The formuletion by Amir ‘Ali 
of his apologetic—for that is what it really turned out to =e in its function 
within Indian Islam—is a bridge between the first period of 3ir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan and the period now under review. The intellectual direction of Amir ‘Ali 
was a continuation of Sir Sayyid’s phase—it aimed at Western liberalism ; 
his psychological orientation, however, was toward the Mus-m Community— 
it was a thrust into the inner emotional life of the Community, restoring to 
it its self-confidence, pride, etc. The third period, which «as pre-eminently 
characterized by self-confidence by shaking off notions c? British political 
invincibility, took over Amir ‘Ali’s psychology, but cast asy his orientation 
to Western liberalism. The reason for this rejection partly lay, of course, in 
the Modernist apologetic itself—it accepted Western social-r-oral values $n toto 
but gave no deeper intellectual-ethical account of why they e10uld be accepted. 
The fact that they were simply accepted and identified with _alam was presum- 
ably due to the fact that the Modernist thought these values. were so obviously 
and absolutely good that the Muslim would unconditionall= adopt them and 
then, lest he reject Islam in their name, proceeded to identifz them with Islam. 
Indeed, this acceptance of Western society and morality vithout giving it a 
higher philosophical basis is similar to the Muslims’ (ar: indeed Asians’) 
acceptance of Western scientific technology without accepting the Western 
higher scientific mind and cultural values in general. 

The development of the new attitudes in Indian Islam. which have been 
described by different names as anti-Western, anti-Westemism, revivalism, 
etc., 18 an extremely complex phenomenon and very difficult to describe in 
precise terms. This is partly due to the complexity of the factars which operated 
during this stage but partly also because there is no ‘ developrasnt ’ in a straight- 
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forward sense—it is extremely difficult to distinguish between the phases of the 
situation on the one hand and the facets of it on the other. Nevertheless it 
seams to the present writer that a distinction must be made between the 
Muslims’ reaction to the Westernizing influences within Islam, which I shall 
call Westernism, and their reactions to the West as such, although, of course, 
the two are closely allied. 1 reserve the name Modernism for the trends which 
seek to integrate Westernism with Islam, irrespective of whether their initiation 
hes in Islam or in Westernism ; the active rejection of Westernism in the name 
of Islam I shall call revivalism, leaving the name of conservatism for those 
vast, suspicious but on the whole indifferent and as yet immobile forces of 
traditional Islam. These broad categories will be useful provided we do not 
regard them as being absolutely mutually exclusive. Now the reactions above- 
named obviously represent attitudes to Westernism and not to the West itself. 
Nonetheless, the Muslims have also attitudes to the West as such, i.e. a8 it 
existe as a living, developing socio-intellectual-spiritual complex. Further, it 
must again be borne in mind that the attitudes to Westernism and to the West, 
although distinct, are necessarily closely allied. 

Roughly speaking, during the period of the Muslim ideologico-dynamic 
political outburst (say 1912-22) spoken of above, the Muslims’ attitude to the 
West was mainly only political—a bitter condemnation of colonialism. Intellectu- 
ally, the newer attitudes were reactions against both Westernism and the 
Modernism of the earlier periods. Against Westernism it was generally urged 
that it produced so little results intellectually, morally, culturally, and 
materially. The young Westernized generation was bitterly accused of having 
fallen far short, in all fields, of the standards of the West. Against early 
Modernism it was inveighed that it had sold traditional Islamic values much too 
easily. The chief heroes of this phase are Shibli, Maulana Abu’! Kalim Azad, 
and Muhammad Iqbal, although there were many others who took the message 
influentially down to the lower middle classes. Shibli became anti- Westernist 
although never an anti-Modernist, but Azad and Iqbal were both. Illustrative 
e.g. of the new attitude is the following sarcasm of Akbar whose poetic epigrams 
became very famous and influential. Comparing a Western Christian with a 
Westernized Muslim, he says : 

The one (in his race of progress) stopped at his church, but the other over- 
jumped the Ka*ba ; 
Faster is the Sheikh's mule than the Western motor-car. 
The same with Iqbal : 
Iqbal asked the Sheikh of the Haram: 
Who has gone to sleep beneath the mosque-niche ? 
And & voice cried from the walls of the mosque : 
Who has got lost in the idol-house of the West ? 

Besides the poetry of Iqbal, the most influential in this period were the 
writings of Áz&d who attacked not only the modernized Westernism but also 
the conservative ‘ulema : these were not Muslim enough since they were the 
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heirs of a Hellenized medieval Islam. Thus a tremendous ‘ Back to Islam ' 
call was given which stunned both Westernism and Modernism. The young 
generation had learnt their lesson which for the most part they have been 
repeating ever since. Such rationalizing Modernism as had existed was almost 
blotted out and on Amir ‘Ali’s psychology was founded a revivalist Islam-— 
especially Islamic ethics interpreted m a purely dynamic end activist sense. 
To help this ethic a new anti-rationalist purely intuitionist epistemology was 
constructed (Iqbal and Azad), 

We need not describe here in detail the doctrines formulated in this revivalist 
phase—they have been described admirably and exhaustively by Professor 
W. C. Smith in the second chapter of his Modern Islam tn India (London, 
1946, 55-96). The centre of the revivalist movement was the social ethic of 
Islam, as we have said, and all the allied fields which had a direct and crucial 
bearmg on this social ethic. In Westernism there were the Western social moral 
values which came direct and were adopted by Modernism, kut there were also 
many other socio-political doctrines like Socialism and Communism which 
were permeating Islam and threatened the traditional social equilibrium of the 
Muslim Community. Against each of these doctrines a wall was created by the 
new revivalist apologetic by arguments which had the same pattern: Islam 
did not neəd these new doctrines because it already had all their good points, 
and, even more, avoided their excesses and faults. 

It is important to remember that this socio-ethical revivalist trend, in so 
far as it remained directed against Westernism and Mocernism, remained 
at two levels cpen to Western influences. The first was the level of the practical 
skills of the West, scientific, technological, administrative, military, etc., 
which, it was maintained, the Muslims must adopt since they were ' useful’ 
and which in fact it was unavoidable for the Muslims to adopt. The second was 
the sphere of the purely intellectual thought of the West, which the Muslims, 
ever since Amir ‘Ali, have regarded as a development of the classical Muslim 
culture. Whet retarded the Muslims’ cultivation of the intellectualism of the 
West was not the revivalist’s attitude to Westernism but his attitude to the 
West as we saall presently see when we try, with the help of our categories, 
to solve the enigma of Iqbàl's attitudes. This explains the fact that the socio- 
ethical revivalist was in intention and in good faith an intellectual Modernist 
and even Westernist. The second point to remember in this connexion is that 
although revivalism inevitably was a source of strength to conservatism, 
in its intentions it was not conservative, partly becauss intellectually it 
encouraged Modernist trends as we have just said but also because by instilling 
confidence into the Muslim through the restoration of his lost traditional 
Islamic values, it sought to rouse him to action, even if under the garb of 
revivalism, for an undefined and unknown future. 

The Muslims had adopted an anti-Western attitude sinc» the beginning of 
the second decade of the present century. But this was purely political: it 
does not explain the whole anti-Western attitude, howeve> much superficial 
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observers and especially Western politicians may like to think so. The practical 
morality of colonial exploitation, the horrors wrought by Western nationalism 
in the First World War, no doubt appalled people, but this is insufficient in 
explaining the theoretical judgments passed by Muslim thinkers on the West. 
Indeed, not all Muslim revivalists who were patently and inexorably politically 
anti-Western were also theoretically anti-Western, even though they were 
vigorously anti- Westernists as well. A striking illustration of this case is Maulana 
Abu Kalam Azad. The judgment passed is summed up in the aphorism ‘The 
West is materialist, the East (in this case Islam) is spiritualist’. The monu- 
mental formulator and representative of this attitude for Indian Islam is 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal whose position and motivations we shall attempt briefly 
to analyse here. 

In a penetrating analysis of a similar situation in the modern Middle East 
Professor Sir Hamilton Gibb 1 has pointed out that the force behind this 
judgment comes from the fact that the Muslims initially took only the 
materialistic (technological) aspects of Western civilization and further that 
the classes which took them had been already materialistic in pre-modern 
Islam. This double materialism evoked the above judgment. In our terminology 
this judgment upon Westernism was transferred to the West. This analysis 
tells a great deal and I must emphasize here, as I have done before, that anti- 
Westernism and anti-Westism are closely allied, and, indeed, in the eyes of 
those who do not know the West closely and at first hand, the two are inevit- 
ably identical. It is also absolutely true that the materialism resulting from 
Westernism among Muslims is far more prodigious than that obtaining in the 
West, divorced as the former is from the moral values of its parent. But again, 
this analysis will not explain the whole situation. For one thing, the revivalists 
in Indian Islam were not slow in pointing out (cf. above, quotations from 
Akbar and Iqbal) that the child was practscally much worse than its progenitor. 
Further, these thinkers knew the utter moral depravity of the native materialist 
even in pre-modern times, And yet the theoretical judgment was passed by 
Iqbal not on the child but on the parent. So sweeping and transcendentalist, 
indeed, was this judgment that the obvious moral assets of the West, a devotion 
to duty, & sense of responsibility, and honesty to the extent of self-criticism 
and self-analysis on the part of the higher Western thought counted for nothing. 
Even the more realistic and sober voice of some thinkers (‘Ubaid Ullah Sindhi 
and others) who maintained that you cannot cut the West into halves taking 
the one and rejecting the other, has been so far almost completely drowned. 

According to our analysis two factors have produced this judgment by 
Iqbal, one intellectual and the other purely psychological. On his return 
to India from a period of study in England and Germany in 1908, Iqbal brought 
two things with: him—one was a great approval of and intense interest in the 
intellectual dynamism of the West which had resulted in immense achieve- 
ments in all fields, the other a great revulsion against and denunciation of 


1 La réaction conire la culture occidentale dans le Proche Orient, Paris, 1961. 
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Western nationalism. Henceforth he developed the two central concepts of 
his ph3losophv—that of KAuds, the realization and expansion of Self-hood, 
and that of 'Z3hg (a term borrowed from Sufism), the principle by which Khudt 
is to be realized. In order to judge the worth of any individual, society, or 
civilization he tested it on this principle of ‘Ishq, much in the same way as Sir 
Sayyid had earlier applied his principle of ‘Conformity to Nature’. ‘Ishq 
is a poetic term and it 1s difficult to give a precise definition of it. But from all 
Iqbal said, it can be gathered that it is a principle of spirstual eynthette creativity. 
He judged both traditional Islam and the modern West by it and proclaimed 
ceaselessly that whereas Muslim society lacked creativity and dynamism, the 
modern West lacked the spiritual and synthetic side. Lcoking at classical 
Christianity ha declared that it was spiritual but, being entirely other-worldly, 
it lacked creativity and could not act in history. It was early Islam alone 
which had both and henceforth he untiringly called people zo Islam—‘ real’ 
Islam which had spiritual ideals but none of the paralysing, world-denying 
ethics which Sufism later introduced into it. He therefore lashed with scorn 
both medieval Islam and the West. 

The Western critics of Iqbal (and of equivalent Eastern attitudes) have 
pointed out that it is quite erroneous to say that the West has no spiritual 
and moral principles and ideals and that such Eastern thinkers have failed to 
look deeply into Western culture. It seems to the present writer that the two 
sides are not ;alling in the same terms at all. What Iqbal end other similar 
thinkers want is an a-priortsitc transcendental synthetic ideal, whereas what 
the West can offer ate only empirical inductive a-posteriortsite principles which 
pale beneath the dignity of the Eastern demand. Ever since the time when the 
West by its critical and analytical methods was launched on a dynamic career, 
it has tried to balance its expansionism with working moral syntheses and 
inductive principles which is the only thing it can do. But men like Iqbal 
do not want working syntheses, but a Synthesis. We are in fact face to face 
with an intellectual maladjustment on the part of men like Iqbal. No Indian 
Muslim thinker has emphasized so much as Iqbal in his Reconstruction of 
religious thought sn Islam inductivism and empiricism: indeed Iqbal claims 
there that the finality of Muhammad’s Prophetic mission consists precisely 
in the fact that Islam was the harbinger of the inductive reason. And yet so 
deep is the hold of the traditional outlook that when really faced with the con- 
sequences of the post-critical methods of thought, these thinxers flee in retreat 
to the same old a-priortsm with the cry that the East is truly synthetic and truly 
spiritual. The East is synthetic simply because it is pre-critical and pre- 
analytic. 

Psychologically, there was much force in the cries for this a-prioristtc 
transcendentalist idealism, and it gave a unique pride and crive to the young 
Muslim to go forward with the urgent task of building a new society, an ideally 
Islamic society. We shall study this when speaking of Palaszan. 

The foregcing analysis of Iqbal’s thought and motivations also helps to 
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explain his contradictory stand on the West. Actually, he did not always 
address the West as such alone but Westernism as well. Thus when he says 
in his first Lecture that the Muslim world is intellectually moving Westward 
with rapidity and encourages this movement, he is primarily addressing 
Westernism. He is therefore, so far, intellectually a Modernist, although 
ethically a revivalist, as we have seen. But when addressing the West, he 
condemned its intellectualism in such strong terms, that he positively dis- 
couraged intellectual Westernism and so Modernism—an ironical lesson indeed. 
And it is also a related irony, of no less import, that the book which set out to 
reconstruct religious thought for the would-be Modernist, should, by what it 
actually says, leave little room for thought at all. 

A curious religious phenomenon in Indian Islam has been the develop- 
ment of the Ahmadiya sect. Mirza Ghulàm Ahmad who founded it at the turn 
of this century first attracted the attention of some religious liberals in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century by his polemics against the Christian mis- 
sionaries. He attacked the doctrine of the Assumption of Jesus (a doctrine 
held also by orthodox Islam and attacked also by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan) 
and subsequently claimed for himself the office of the Promised Messiah. He 
also claimed to be a manifestation (burtiz) of Muhammad with a new quasi- 
revelation without new Shari‘a. He further claimed to be a reincarnation of 
Krishna for the Hindus. After the split that occurred in the sect in 1912 at 
the election of the second and present Ahmadi Khalifa (a son of the founder), 
a minority of the more liberal group rejected the doctrine of the prophetic 
mission of the founder and moved nearer to orthodox Islam under the name 
of the Lahore Ahmadiya. Considerable attention has been paid by Western 
scholars to the vigorous missionary activity of both the groups in the West and 
especially in África where they are proving successful rivals of the Christian 
missionaries. 

The main body of the Ahmadiya, with their headquarters in Pakistan, 
although a small minority in Islam, have been very ably organized by their 
present pontiff into a separatist religio-social sect. Although the party has had 
no political differences with the Muslims, their religious attitude, which declares 
all non-Ahmadi Muslims to be outside Islam, generated a fierce popular demand 
early in 1953 that the Government should declare Ahmadis a non-Muslim 
minority. This movement was outwardly quelled, but continues to smoulder. 

After the collapse of Hindu-Muslim political co-operation, Communalism 
developed rapidly in India ; a decade after the collapse the idea of a separate 
state of Pakistan for the Muslims was mooted; in 1940 the Muslim League 
adopted it and so in 1947 Pakistan! came into existence. Henceforth, the 


1 Before the idea of Pakistan actualy crystallized and was accepted by the majority of 
the Muslims, a semi-militaristic semi-social religious movement called the Khaksar Movement had 
gained wide popularity in Northern India. The ideology of the Khàaksürs, formulated by their 
leader, ‘ Infyat-Ullah Khan Maahriqi, although vague in its goal, aimed at creating an Islamio 
Nationaliam (almost Fascism) which it directly deduced from the Qur'anio verse ' You shall 
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central theme of the Pakistan intellectuals has been to deter: 3e what Pakistan 
means, or rather, since the (so far unfinished)! constitution Fas declared for an 
Islamic Republic, what an Islamic Republic means. 

It is obvious that in so far as this term—Islamic Rep: 5lic—expresses a 
genuine concept, i.e. has an intellectual content as a whole, the idea is new.* 
For in the past Islam as & state concept has existed but no republicanism (in 
the modern sense of the word) existed, while now republica exist but Islam 
as a state concept does not. Since, however, the concept hes not yet become 
an actuality, it is too early to say what content it wil have. Meanwhile, the 
two groups—the political Revivalists and the pure Westemists—think that 
the term as a whole has no meaning; while the Modernist alone holds with 
fervour that the term is meaningful. 

Of these three groups the pure and Secularist Westernist -a in an extremely 
small minority. Further, there is no outstanding intellectua exponent of this 
school in Pakistan who could be named and his views described. The general 
stand of a Secularist, of course, is that religion as such has nothing to do with 
matters of polity and statecraft. Sometimes, however, a Sec-larist is tempted 
to proclaim that Islam as & religion does nov concern itself sith the affairs of 
the state which it leaves free to go its own way. When a Secularist makes 
such a statement as this—quite in the spirit of the autha-s of the Turkish 
Republic—he elusively leaves pure Secularism and entere into a form of 
Modernism or quasi-Secularism. Indeed, it is very difficult sometimes to find 
out whether a particular person is a Secularist or a Modernist. 

Of the Revivalist group, which comprises the ‘ulema and a very large 
section of the educated middle and especially lower middle classes, the most 
rigorous and lucid exponent is Abu’l Alā Maudüdi, head of the Jamà'at-i- 
Islami, a widely influential although not politically powe-ful group which 
resembles the Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt. Maudüdr's pasition is not to be 
identified completely with the main body of the ‘ulema, for although the two 
agree with regard to the relation between religion and tk= state, Maudüdi 
allows a re-interpretation of Figh or the Canon Law whersas the ‘ulema in 
general stick to its medieval formulation (although even in ^his field 7 
who was much more liberal in the thirties has recently mcved closer to the 
conservative position). | 

According to Maudüdi the term Islamic Democracy is = contradiction in + 
terms. To recognize the people's right to legislate for themsz-ves is to commit 
shirk (the worst possible sin of associating anyone with Gel) for to legislate 
belongs to Allah alone. As an illustration of the disastrous moral effects of 


be supreme, provided you have Faith’ (in Islam). This movement actually opposed the idea of 
Pakistan and ridiculed the Muslim League but lost ita force in the early forties partly due to 
successive government suppressions and partly due to the fact that ite reson d'éire was really 
taken over by Pakistan. 

1 Since this essay was written the Constitution has been completed an- adopted. 

1 Beo W. C. Smith, Pakistan as an Islamic state, Lahore, 1951; B. Levis, ‘ The concept of 
an Islamic republic’, Die Welt des Islams, NS, xv, 1, 1965, 1-9. 
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democracy he points to the anti-alcoholic legislation in America and its sub- 
sequent reversal. (There seems to be some confusion between the recognition 
of moral values or principles and the actual legislation.) On the positive side 
Maudüdi has nothing to offer but a Caliph (elected by the people) and his 
advisory council. Thus the man who denies the community as 8 whole the right 
to legislate ultimately vests this right in one individual. His rigid formalism 
led him to allow Islamically the citizens of Pakistan to become disloyal to the 
present State, which in his eyes is as un-Islamic as any, and also led him to 
jail. | 

Against the pure and ultra-theocratic revivalism of Maudüdi (who has 
been very vocal and satisfyingly and convincingly ‘ logical’ to himself and his 
followers, although ignoring the logic of the concrete flesh and blood of history) 
in whose politico-social ideology conservative Islam has found perhaps the 
fullest formal expression in Islamic history, stands the ruling Modernist who 
has been unable so far to elaborate his stand intellectually, ie. to integrate 
traditional Islam with modern values. Indeed, the strength of Maudiidi’s 
case and the power he has over the public in general are due, not to the fact 
that he is right, but to the intellectual failure of the Modernist whose 
task is, besides, obviously much more difficult than that of the conservative. 
The roots of this inability lie in Iqbal himself who, in face of the West, pushed 
his revivalist idealism so far that it had actually no content. Transcendental 
ideals, of course, are without content, and by themselves can have only a 
moral-psychological meaning, but to divorce transcendental ideals from positive 
values is to invite disaster in the long run. This is precisely why the Modernist 
has failed to integrate positive values with the transcendental idealism and his 
intellectual performance vts-G-vts the conservative revivalist has been negative. 
He has tried to show that Islam is not theocratic (and the only meaning he 
can give to theocracy is rule by a priestly class). He has ceaselessly insisted on 
yithad which he hopes he will perform in the future or, rather, which he hopes 
will be performed in the future, while ignoring or brushing aside or even sup- 
pressing the 1721/24 of the conservative. 

In these circumstances, the term ‘Islamic’ in the phrase ‘ Islamic 
Democracy ' has only a moral-psychological meaning, or else it is equivalent 
to the term ' Muslim Democracy’ or even just ‘ Democracy’ both of which 
the Modernist says it is not. However, even if it has a moral-psychological 
meaning, that meaning will gradually vaporize, even if it 18 not vaporizing 
already, with perhaps dangerous consequences, unless the term is given a real 
meaning. A great challenge is thrown to Modernism by the report of the 
Enquiry Court (published in 1954, subsequent to the 1953 disturbances) which 
declared the two alternatives of an Islamic State or a democracy. Or shall the 
Modernist show a volte-face to the public and to the world? In actual fact, 
the Modernist 1s adopting the politico-social values of positive modernity, 
which, besides, is inevitable. But since these values were initially divorced 
from, and rejected in the name of, the transcendental idealism by romantic 
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Modernism itself, the Modernist finds, above all, a psyck=logical difficulty 
in reconciling the two and in Islamically expressing his positive objectives. 
This inability naturally puts him in the lighs of a Secularist Westernist in the 
eyes of the public and the pure Revivalist who are not slov in branding him 
even a8 a hypocrite. This phenomenon in its turn necessarily retards the process 
of practical modernization itself. In sum, if the ethos of Palcstan is to survive, 
let alone prosper and bear fruit, the term ' Islemic Republic * must be given a 
real content, i.e. the Modernist must express Islam and exp-ess it in terms of 
progressive objectives, or else be swallowed up in all sorts of extremes— 
Revivalism, Communism, etc.—it is impossible to predict waich of them may 
be successful. 

Since no Indian Muslim in the post-parition period has intellectually 
expressed Muslim attitudes in that country, it is difficult fo- the writer to say 
anything definite on that subject. The Pakistani Muslims have expressed 
themselves copiously about it and what they have said is tat Islam is being 
consumed there by a resurgent Hinduism: they have even —retold the end of 
Islam in India. The obvious course, however, which the Incian Muslims seem 
to be taking is to try to make the avowed secular democrezy of India a real 
secular democracy—which will be a unique situation in Islem but which the 
writer regards as neither impracticable nor necessarily disadvantageous. 
Failing that, however, what alternative may supervene is azain unpredictable 
--Communism, a new upheaval for another Pakistan, or an u- ending civil war. 

Apart from the questions of political ideology, which have not yet been 
. resolved—most Pakistanis passionately entertain the desire. and even some 
hope, of a comprehensive unity, if not actual union, of the w3ole Muslim world 
in the long run, although this desire has latterly found little ntellectual expres- 
sion—Indo-Pakistan Islam has not produced any new serious thought after 
Iqbal on religious, social, moral, and cultural issues. So far £3 the lay Islamist 
is concerned, he has pushed the attitude of Iqbal to its logica. extremes. While 
discussing Iqbàls multivalence, we noted that while he rejected Western 
ethics and society generally, he was, at the intellectual level, still a Modernist 
Westernist, although we noted too that by declaring Western thought to be 
basically void of spiritual direction, he had necessarily disco: raged intellectual 
or philosophical Westernism as well. The most salient feature of the subsequent 
outlook has been a total rejection of Western intellectualism -n favour of a new 
future intellectualism of Islam. The most striking illustrati-a of this attitude 
which may be called neo-Modernism is afforded by a man of n= less a status than 
Chaudhri Muhammad ‘Ali, the former Prime Minister of Palastan.? His out- 
standing administrative gifts and single-mindedness of purpose not only won 
him his position but have given him a very considerable place in the intellectual 
life of present-day Pakistan. In a forceful Iqbal Day speech (published by the 


1 For a g»neral picture of the state of Muslim affairs in India see S. A. Kamali’s * Muslims in 


India since partion ', Muslim World, xuv, 1, 1955. 
8 Chaudhri Muhammad ‘Ali resigned from office in tke autumn of 19. 
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Iqbal Academy of Lahore in 1952) entitled ‘ The task before us ’, he vehemently 
denounced all the modern Western currents of thought—rationalism, positivism, 
humanism, etc., in the simple name of ‘Islam’. What may be the materials 
of the future Islamic intellectualiam, what its approaches and what its possible 
goals, is not indicated at all, but a strong appeal is made to the Muslim to 
cast aside all that Western intellectualism stands for and start afresh to build 
a new Islamic intellectual culture. What all this means nobody can tell and it is 
the last job of an historian to tell except to note that this attitude, if seriously 
meant, does away not only with the present West but also with much that 
contains the best fruits of the intellectual endeavours of historical Islam. 

At bottom, this attitude is really symptomatic of a deep retirement, of an 
acute reflexive turn in the Muslim mind. It negates all the positive content of 
Islam in the name of the same transcendentaliam of which we spoke in con- 
nexion with Iqbal; only this transcendentalism has now fully occupied the 
intellectual field, as well as the ethical. It is therefore not a pure accident 
that after Iqbal (and largely due to him) no intellectual Modernist has arisen. 
Indeed, the term neo-Modernism employed above describes not an intellectual 
movement but the new attitude, or rather, the new attitude plus the intellectual 
void existing at present. The most ominous aspect of the present situation, of 
course, is that while all the trends of the modern West are being repudiated, 
it is these very trends which are being introduced in the Universities: 
Westernism is going ahead alongside of the rejection of the West. But 
Modernism—the attempt at meaningfully mtegrating Westernism with 
Islam—has been explicitly jettisoned in favour of an ‘ Islamic ' neo-Modernism 
of the future of whose genesis there is as yet no trace to be seen. Thus, although 
the attitudinal gap between the lay Modernist and the Conservative has 
become much narrower, the chasm between the secular and Westernizing 
trends on the one hand and traditional Islam on the other is becoming danger- 
ously wide. But perhaps intellectual barrenness is not the only important 
aspect of the present situation, the new attitude may prove of great significance 
for the future. 


THE STRUCTURE OF KUSEMAI [fq 2 
By P. G. O'Nzuz 


i USEMAI ’ was the name given to a particular type of musical entertain- 
ment which flourished in Japan, mainly around Kyóto and Nara, 
in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. The name implies dances 
(mas) which were peculiar and unconventional (kuse), but the peculiarity of the 
performances lay not so much in the dance as in the music. The musical 
style of Kusemai put overwhelming emphasis on the beat at the expense of 
melody, and the novel effect to which this gave rise was sufficient, it seems, 
to warrant the rather disparaging name. The dance itself was of very minor 
importance and probably consisted of little more than the verformer turning 
and stamping in time to the music. In Kusemai the song wes more important 
than the dance, and the music of the song more important than the words. 
Kusemai were performed primarily by professional groupe which specialized. 
in the entertamment. Although these groups sometimes included women 
as well as men and boys and, in at least one case, consisted. entirely of women, 
all the performers dressed as men, like the Shirabyoshi entertainers from 
whom they derived. In addition to minor public performances given wherever 
a worthwhile audience could be found, Kusemai were regi.arly presented on 
floata forming part of the procession in Gion ceremonies m Kyoto and other 
places and, like S&rugaku and Dengaku, the two greatest entertainments of 
the time, were also given in the private mansions of the nobility and, less 
frequently, at big ' subscription’ (kanjsn) performances open to all classes or. 
payment of fixed entrance fees. By 1374, however, the Kucemai style of song 
and dance had been studied by Kan-ami Kiyotsugu (1333-84), the head oi 
the Kanze group of Sarugaku players from the province of Yamato, and 
independent pieces in that style included in the performences of his group 
as additional attractions. This led later to Kusemai beirg also incorporated 
in Nó plays which, with comic Kyógen pieces, were the main items in Barugaku 
and Dengaku performances. It was common then, as it is 2339, for short songs 
and dances to be given at NO performances in order to provide variety, and 
& number of musical and literary forms besides Kusemai have found their wav 
into the composition of No plays. The adoption of Kusernai into Sarugaku, 


1 The characters [lj 3E& with which the name Kusemai came normally to be written have also 
been found used on occasions of Bugaku dances and Kowaka-mai (see Toda Matsusaburt, 
' Kusemai no kenkyü ’, Engekishs kenkyü, 11, 1032, 21-2). When he dil not use kana, Zeami 
Motokiyo (1863-1443) always used the above character HH to write the word kuse, but as the 
Manzat Jugd mkki spells it phonetically with Chinese characters in am entry for 1427 (quoted 
in Kobayashi, Nögaku shiryd, 70), there was evidently no universally azcepted. way of writing 
' Kusemai ’ at any rate by tho first half of the fifteenth century. See Iwahashi Koyata, Nihcn 
geind-sht, 1951, 45, on the various ways in which the name was written. 
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however, had uniquely important results. Not only did the texts of Kusemai 
provide the writers of Nó plays with yet another source of story and quotation, 
but a passage based on Kusemai came to be included in most Nō plays at their 
most important point and to contain, almost without exception, the main 
account of the subject-matter of the play. Of perhaps even greater importance 
was the contribution made by the distinctive musical style of Kusemai. This 
was at first kept apart from the softer, more melodic music traditionally 
used in Sarugaku, but it gradually infused this with colour and vitality until 
the music of Nö became a perfect blend of the two styles. Only the four main 
groups of Yamato Sarugaku followed Kan-ami’s lead in using Kusemai music 
to any appreciable extent, and this means that the success of the new element 
in the Sarugaku presented by those groups can be ranked with patronage and 
& succession of gifted players as a major factor in their victory over their 
Sarugaku and Dengaku rivals and their survival to the present day. 

There is thus good reason to investigate fully all aspects of Kusemai and 
their use in Sarugaku, but it is intended. to present below only what can be 
discovered about the original structure of Kusemai pieces and, in so doing, to 
&how something of the way in which such independent musical and literary 
forms were modified for inclusion in Nó plays. 


The names of more than a dozen Kusemai written for use as independent 
items in Sarugaku performances are known from the writings on the art of Nó 
for which Kan-ami's son Zeami Motokiyo (1363-1443) was responsible,! but 
perhaps no more than three of them can claim to have survived without having 
been preserved in some form within No plays. These are Togoku-kudars,? 
Saskoku-kudars, and, possibly, Tatshs. Virtually all the Kusemai current in 


1 These are henceforth referred to collectively as the ‘ Writings’ and are regarded as com- 
prising the articles edited by Kawase Kazuma in his (T'óchs) Zeami nyyüsambu-ahü, 1945, although, 
strictly speaking, not all of them were written down by Zeami himself. For convenience, page 
references have been given to this single-volume work only, but comparison with Nose Ásaji's 
two-volume Zeami jürokubu-shü hyóshaku, 1044, is assumed throughout. 

3 Also referred. to in the ‘ Writings’ as Kaidd-kudari. Although Sanari Kentaroó ( Yokyoku 
tatkan, vir, 62) states that there 18 no Nō containing this Kusemai, the Kokon yokyoku kaidas, 
482, and Nonomura Kaizo (‘ Genkó kakuryü Rankyoku-k5 ', Nóen néssho, 108) both give Osaka 
monogurus as such a play. The text of this play was not available to me, but the self-contained 
, nature of T'ógoku-kwdari, ite unsuitable length for inclusion intact in a Nö play (the Kokon 
yokyoku kaida; remarks that Osaka monogurut is ‘ an extraordinarily long piece’), the fact that 
Saikoku-kudari, to which it is very similar, has not been so used, and Zeami’s quotation of the 
first lines of these pieces in the ° Go-on ' (Kawase, op. cit., 218), leave no doubt that the present 
Rankyoku texte are the original ones and not, as so many are, extracts from No plays. 

3 The long quotation in the ‘Go-on’ (Kawase, op. at., 215) which is described as Taishi, 
one of the Kusemai telling the story of Prince Shotoku, corresponds to the whole kuse section, 
consisting of kurt, saskt, and kuse proper, of the Nó Jogü Taishi. The impression grven by the 
description, that Zeami was perhaps quoting the whole of the Kusemai and not part of the Nō, 
is therefore somewhat doubtful. (Although the Nö is not now performed, the text is given 1n the 
Yokyoku sósho, 1, 1914-15, and in the Yokyoku sambyakugorüban-shü, Nihon meicho zenshü 
series, XXIX, 1028. The present Rankyoku Jögü Taishi omits the line which forms the kuri 
in the play and which is the beginning of the sasht according to Zeami.) 
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Sarugaku were absorbed into or, in many cases, made into, No plays. In their 
present form some of Kan-ami’s plays contain Kusemai or, as they have come 
to be called when occurring within Nō plays, kuse.! In view of the frequency 
with which plays were amended, however, it 1s impossible to say with certainty 
whether they were put there by him or, what comes to almost the same thing, 
whether Kusemai were ever used in Nó plays during bis lifetime.* From the 
time of Zeami, at any rate, they came to be used so extensively within the 
plays that, of the 240 or so in the present repertoires, only 70 do not have 
a kuse section. Some kuse are quite unconnected in content with the plays of 
which they form part and these are therefore thought to be closely based on 
Kusemai current at the time the plays were written. Since most kuse contain 
the main account of the story of their particular play, however, they must 
either have been written specially for the plays like the other sections in them, 
or the plays themselves built around original Kusemai.* In addition to the 
kuse in Nó plays all the present-day schools of Nö have a number of short 
songs which, being of especial musical merit, are used as solo pieces and known 
as Kusemai or Rankyoku, according to the school. There are a number of 
collections of these pieces, dating from the first half of the ssventeenth century 
onwards,® but since they consist almost entirely of kuse sections extracted from 
plays, they are seldom of use on the question of the original form of Kusemai 
and are sometimes positively misleading.’ 

It is not to be expected that Kusemai should have been used in Nó plays 
without their original structure being frequently modified. But among the 
approximately 170 kuse in the plays of the present NO repertoires, to say 


1 Hereafter, the term ‘Kusemai’ is used to mean only the independent pieces and ' kuse' 
the forms found within Nó plays. 

2 But the quotation in the ° Go-on ' (Kawase, op. oit., 216) of a line from a piece called Rt 
Fujin, which was set to music by Kan-ami, proves to be the same as th» beginning of the sasht. 
preceding the kuse in Zeami's play Hana-gatami. Ri Fujin is not described in the ' Go-on * 
as a Kusemai and if it were a Nd play, like most of the other pieces quoted there that are not 
so described, this would be some indication that Zeani used in his play zhe kuse from the NS fis 
Fujin and, therefore, that kuse were used ın plays before the death of Kan-ami. 

3 According to Nogami Toyoichiró, Kan-ami Kiyorsugu, 1939, 134. There and in the following 
pages he also gives figures concerning the use of kuse in each of the five craditional groups of NC 
plays. 

4 This was the view of the writer of the Sarugaku denki (written in the early eighteenth 
century ; contained ın Enseki jtsshu, 1) who stated that the 66 pieces performed by Hata no 
Kokatsu for Prince Shótoku (572-621) were Kusemai and that they were made into Nó by the 
addition of other sung parte at the beginning and end. Although this latter theory has often been 
dismissed, it is undoubtedly what happened to many Kusemai. 

5 The Kanze, Hósho, and Komparu schools use the name ‘ Rankyoku ` for their pieces, and 
the Kongé and Kita schools ‘ Kusemai'. Strictly speaking, Rankyoku 1s a wider term since is 
means ‘advanced, developed musical pieces’; but as nearly all the pieces chosen for their 
musical quality and ability to stand alone are the kuse sections of plays, Rankyoku and Kusemai 
are almost synonymous as used in present-day Nō. 

¢ See Takano Tateuyuki, Nshon engeki no kenkyu, 11, 1928, 156. 

7 As mentioned above, the Rankyoku Jégu Taishi, for example, omits part of the introduc- 
tion to the kuse proper. It is therefore usually preferable to refer to she full text of the play 
when one is known to exist. 
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nothing of those in plays no longer performed, there must clearly be some 
which preserve very closely the original form of the independent Kusemai from 
which they derived. In deciding which these are, the two or three Kusemai 
thought to be extant in their original form and Zeami's statements that Kusemai 
began and ended with a shtdas ! and were in two parts (nt-dan) * should provide 
useful evidence. On examination, however, the problem is far from straight- 
forward. In the first place, kuse vary very widely in their structure? The 
fullest form of the whole kuse section consists of shsda4, kurt, sasht,4 the huse 
proper (a longish song by the chorus, in the course of which the main actor 
usually interpolates once or twice a short line known as the ageha), and, finally, 
the first shtdas repeated. The form with two ageha is known as a two-dan kuse, 
but no more than four plays in the present repertoires have it complete ; 
another has it complete except that it contains only a one-dan kuse (that is, 
there is only one ageha) ; and five have kuse with two ageha but are deficient 
in some respect in the other forms. More than 95, or well over half, of the 
kuse in Nó have no shsdat and consist only of kurt, sashi, and one-dan kuse. 
The remainder have kuse sections in even more abbreviated forms. Secondly, 
two of the three Kusemai thought to exist still in their original forms have 
structures different from anything found elsewhere and from what Zeami 
described : Tógoku-kudars consists of kurt, sasht, kuse with two ageha, sashi, 
and kuse with four ageha ; and Saskoku-kudars consists of sasht, kuse with three 
ageha, sasht, and another section with three ageha. Finally, Zeami’s descrip- 
tions of the structure of Kusemai are open to several interpretations. It is 
not always certain, for example, what type of Kusemai he was discussing 
in any particular passage since he applied the same name to the independent 
form, both within and without Sarugaku, and to kuse within Nō plays. Talking 
of the construction of No plays in the ‘ Nósakusho ',5 for example, he recom- 
mended certain numbers of lines for ' Kusemai' (that is, kuse) consisting of 
kurt, sasht, and a one-dan kuse. Then, immediately after a reference to Hyaku- 
man and Yamatuba in the same work, he mentioned that Kusemai should have 
two parts (nt-dan), the second of which should be in quick tempo, and again 
made it clear that he meant the form within a Nó play. It was presumably 


1 * Barugaku dangi ' (Kawase, op. cit., 205). The short song known as shidai which is found 
in present-day Nō consiste of two lines of 7 and 5 syllables which are then repeated and followed 
by two more lines, usually of 7 and 4 syllables; see below, however, on the question of what 
Zeami meant by the term sAtdat. 

2 ibid. and ‘ Nésakusho ' (ibid., 115). 

3 See Toda, op. cit., 41-2, for details of the numbers of Nó having different types of kuse. 
(Tagan koji, however, has an ichi-dan kuse and not the fuller type of kuse as he indicates.) For 
the various types of kuse and the names given to them, see also such works as the introduction 
by Nonomura to Yókyoku sambyakugoyüban-shu, 46-7, 

* The kuri and sash: are of no fixed length and are sung out of time to the musical accompani- 
ment, unlike the kuse itself. The sasht is not so much sung as delivered as a kind of chant or 
recitative. 

5 Kawase, op. cit., 113. 

* jbid., 115. 
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this form that was meant too when the ‘Sarugaku dangi' said the same 
thing and added that a Kusemai should begin and end with a 384061. But, 
on the face of it, the above statements are contradictory. Hyakuman and 
Yamauba are No plays but they do not have wuse sections consisting only of 
kurt, sasht, and a one-dan kuse; and shtdas forming part of a kuse section 
are to be found in only a handful of plays and in none of those with texts still 
existing in Zeami’s own hand.? And if it is said that Hyakuman and Yamauba 
are special cases in that their kuse sections were intended as representations of 
actual Kusemai performances and that their use of shidas to begin and end 
their kuse sections therefore indicates that this was the structure of true 
Kusemai, one is immediately faced with the difficulty that none of the three 
extant ‘reliable’ Kusemai has shtdat at all. Further diffculties arise from 
doubts about the meaning of terms used by Zeami in the ° Writings '. His 
statement that Kusemai began and ended with shida: and had two dan is 
often quoted without discussion, but Toda, one of the very few writers to con- 
sider the question of the structure of Kusemai in any detail, 81860 the question 
of what exactly he meant by skidas and dan. Shtdat, he suggests, may not 
have had the limited sense it has in Nó to-day, but may have meant some 
musical form or some kind of introductory song of no fixed length. And m-dan, 
he points out, is capable of at least three interpretations: it may have meant 
a kuse with two ageha, the same, that is, as what is now known as a nt-dan kuse ; 
the sections before and after one ageha in what is now known as an ichs-dan 
kuse; or two large-scale sections forming one long piece a3 in Togoku-kudars 
and Saskoku-kudari. In view of the range of possibilities which these doubts 
open up and the wide variation among the forms of Kusemai as now known, 
Toda concluded that a decision about the original structure of Kusemai would 
have to await new evidence.‘ 

While it may be true that no conclusion on this point can as yet be wholly 
certain, a reasonable decision does seem possible on the evidence available 
provided it is realized that the mutilated forms m which Kusemai, having been 
used as kuse, are now usually found make it impossible to expect any marked 
degree of uniformity among them. First, however, some cf the outstanding 
points mentioned above must be resolved. The most important of these concerns 
Zeami’s accounts of the structure of what he described as Kusemai. What 
exactly he meant by the term ni-dan is not easily determined, but it can be 
said that he used the word shsdai to mean the same short song of three couplets 
that is found under that name in Nó to-day. The lines hə quotes under this 


1 jbid., 295. 

1 That is, the texts of the seven plays given by Kawase in his Zeams jihitsu densho-sh, 
19043. Five of these have kuse but all are ichi-dan tuse with no shsdat. (To be exact, one of 
the five plays in question, a version of Yoro-bosht, is not in Zeami's own hand, but is a copy made 
in 1711 of a text written by Zeami.) 

3 op. cit., 42-4. 

4 ibid, 44. 
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heading in the ' Writings’? and in his own handwritten Nō texts ® leave no 
doubt of this. Then there is the broader question of Zeami’s accounts them- 
selves. Since there would have been no object in his describing a form completely 
outside Sarugaku, he must, strictly speaking, have had either Sarugaku 
Kusemai or kuse in mind when he was describing the structure of Kusemai ; 
but the former can confidently be taken as identical with true Kusemai since 
Sarugaku players would have had no reason to modify the usual Kusemai 
structure in pieces intended to be given as separate items. Examination of the 
No texte extant in Zeami's own hand shows that not one of those with a kuse 
has a shsdat as part of that section, and it can therefore be safely assumed that 
he did not intend the full Kusemai structure to be applied to the ordinary run 
of kuse in Nö, and that he disposed of this section of a No play by his account of 
the Kurs, sasht, one-dan kuse form in the earlier part of the ‘ Ndsakusho '.? 
Hyakuman and Yamauba, which are mentioned just before the later 
‘Ndsakusho’ account of the Kusemai structure to which they conform,‘ 
can therefore be looked on as exceptional cases in that it was intended to 
represent true Kusemai within these plays. This view, moreover, is hardly 
invalidated by the absence of shtdas in ‘ reliable’ Kusemai because T'ogoku- 
kudars and Saskoku-kudars were, I suggest, not Kusemai at all in their written 
form. Their length alone sets them apart from any other known Kusemai 
or kuse and, even allowing for doubt about the meaning of the term ns-dan 
as used by Zeami, they are at variance with his account of the Kusemai structure 
by having no skidat, either at the beginning or end. Togoku-kudars was written 
by Rin-ami while he was in exile in the eastern part of Japan 5 and was later 
put to music by Nan-ami.® These circumstances add greatly to the likelihood 
that what was set to music in a Kusemai style itself softer than that of true 
Kusemai? was merely a long poetic description of Rin-ami’s journey which 
followed no fixed pattern of composition. Because the venture was successful, 
the sister piece written by him later was similarly set to music by Kan-ami.? 
The composers could provide kurt, sasht, and kuse sections from the texts 
as these were distinguished by different styles of music and singing, but the 
shtdat, which consisted of a definite metrical arrangement, had necessarily 


1 °‘ Go-on ’ (Kawase, Zeami nijiüsambu-shü, 202, 214). 

3 See, for example, Kawase, Zeami jihitsu densho-shu, 159, 223. 

3 Kawase, Zeami nijdsambu-shil, 113. 

4 ibid., 115. 

5 ‘Sarugaku dangi' (ibid, 296). Rin-ami was also known as Tame-rin, but Kobayashi 
(‘Tama-rin kö ’, Muromachi nógakki) pointed out that this was probably only a nickname 
descriptive of the first character fik of his name Rin-ami, used to distinguish him from a con- 
temporary who had the same name written with a different first character. 

* ‘ Go-on’ (Kawase, Zeami nijüsambu-shü, 217, 219) and 'Sarugaku dangi' (ibid., 296). 
Little is known about Nan-ami, who died in 1381, but he seems to have been one of the artastio 
coterie which the shogun Ashikaga Yoshimitsu gathered about bim. It is clear from references 
in the ‘ Writings’ that he had considerable musical skill and was a good counsellor to Kan-ami 
and his son. 

7 * Go-on ’ (ibid., 217). 

8 * Go-on ’ (ibid., 217, 219), and ‘ Sarugaku dangi ' (ibid., 298). 
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to be omitted. Although these two pieces were sometimes -3ferred to in the 
‘ Writings’ as Kusemai, the way in which Zeami mentic-ed them in the 
* Go-on' ! lends weight to the view that they were characteristic of Kusemai 
only to some extent in their musical setting. Unlike the zher three pieces 
making up the five he listed there as the Kusemai written between the Oan 
and Shitoku periods, the two in question do not have ‘ Kuzemai’ or ` Fushi- 
Kusemai ' ? as part of their titles. And when Zeami went on to say that the two 
pieces ‘. . . tada Rin-a sakusho to shite, Nan-a Kanze no fushi-zuke nart’, 
he surely intended the otherwise puzzling tada to give the meaning that they 
were ‘ just writings [1.e. not real Kusemai] by Rin-ami which. were set to music 
by Nan-ami and Kan-ami'.? Finally, the alternation of line: of five and seven 
syllables in these two pieces, with only occasional variatior. 18 by no means 
usual in kuse, which are notoriously irregular,’ a further irdication that the 
texts were not intended in the first place as Kusemai. 

Having removed the stumbling-block of the two piece: by Rin-ami and 
established that, according to Zeami, Kusemai contained the znown form of the 
shidat, it is possible to gather together three groups of pieces each of which 
should contain some with forms close to thet of an indepandent Kusemai. 
The first group consists of kuse with shidas at the beginning and end as Zeami 
stated or, allowing for some shortening when the Kusemai-orm was used in 
plays, with one shidas only. The second consists of kuse wich can be shown 
to have been based on Kusemai mentioned in the ‘ Writinzs’ and which are 
therefore likely to be close to the original Kusemai form. Tze third consists of 
kuse which were intended to represent performances of K-memai within the 
plays themselves.” If pieces which qualify for melusion in mare than one group 


1 ibid., 218-19. 

2 A term for pieces in the original, thoroughgoing Kusemai style, as tastinot from the later 
modified style. 

3 Presumably because of the previous sentence, which states that -he other three pieces 
mentioned were ‘ within Sarugaku ', Nose (Zeams jürokubu-shü hydshaku <1, 236) read mto tada 
the implication that Tdyoku-kudari and Saskoku-kudart were unconnected with Sarugaku. But 
this was patently not so: they are mentioned a number of times in th: ‘ Writings’ and even 
figure ın the lists of noteworthy pieces in the ‘Go-on’; Zeami humesf performed Tégoku- 
kudari as a boy (‘Sarugaku dangi’: Kawase, Zeami nijüsambu-shü, 206 ; and both have sur- 
vived to the present day as special sung pieces 1n the Nō repertoires. A cmparison with a very 
similar but more explicit passage only a little earlier in the same work (î Go-on': ibid., 217) 
which states that Shtraisge, Yura no minato, and Jigoku were like true, un-ompromising Kusemai 
even though they were within Sarugaku, while T'ogoku-kudari and Saiczku-kudari were much 
softer in style, suggests two possible interpretations of the passage in crestion: (i) The term 
* Sarugaku ' was used in the not uncommon meaning of ‘ Nó play’, so iaat the sense was thay 
‘the three thoroughgoing Kusemai pieces have been used m Nö plays Togoku-kudars and 
Saikoku-kudars are just literary compositions by Rin-ami.. ."; (u) The writer, having already 
described the style of the three pieces, meant to reiterate that even these =xtreme Kusemai were 
found m Sarugaku (ın addition, of course, to pieces in modified musical styles). In either case, 
the implication would be that the two pieces by Rin-ami were not comzarable with the other 
three as Kusema. 

4 See Nogami, Kan-ams Kiyotsugu, 126-9, on this. 

5 In most cases these kuse are desorbed in the texts of the plays as ° Kusemai’ or ‘Mai’ 
and, in some, the character concerned represents some kind of performe: of Kusemai. 
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show some uniformity of structure, this can reasonably be taken as the nearest 
it is possible to get, on the evidence available, to the original structure of 
Kusemai. The three groups contain the following pieces : 


Grovur I: Nö plays with kuse containing shtdas 


Hyakuman shidat, kurt, sashti, 2-dan kuse, shtdas 
Kakstsubata 13 2 3) 35 53) 5 02 2 33 


Utaura ل , 2 و » و وو و وو‎ 
Yamauba wy BES. 255 5o ow o» 
Togan kom ووو و وو‎ p» »ldankuse, , 
Genjs kuyo و وو‎ yyy » ,2-dan kuse 
Oki no 1 sa «ur. JSS . “Barks rr 
Ro Gto 3 33 3 »» 5 27 5 53 
Hagoromo » » »5 » ; -dan kuse 
Sakuragawa 92. 37 “wee. i » 
Tenko ss ue ub. | s " 
~ Yokshs Ae ل‎ ta es 


Kamo monogurus „ , sashs, 2-dan fue 
Grove II: No plays with kuse derived from Kusemai ? 


Hyakuman (Hyakuman ^) (see Group I above) 
Utaura (Jigoku 5) ( » 3 ود‎ p ) 
Yamauba (Yamauba d ( 99 وو‎ 3» ) 
Kashiwazaks (Zenko- 7) kurt, sashti, 2-dan kuse 
Yura monogurus (Yura no minato F) وو‎ , 5, , 7 


1 The text of this discarded play is available in a number of collections. Some of these 
و8‎ Yokyoku hyóshaku, 1911-12, v, and Yékyoku sambyakugojüban-shü) give the kuse as a long 
2-dan kuse, but others (e.g., Yokyoku sdsho, 1, and Yókyoku zenshü, Kokumin bunko kankókai 
ed., 11) divide it into two parts. It is true that the p of the first shidas is repeated at the 
end of the first part, but the division into two parte probably only arose from the usage in the 
Kanze school which has two oku corresponding to the two parts of the kuse. In content 
or اا و‎ connected piece and is so given in the Kita schools; cf. Yura no msnaio, n. 8, 

ow 

3 Although v play is no longer in the repertoires, the text is given in the Ydkyoku sam- 
byakugojtiban-sh 

5 In all cases ru Taishi only short quotations from the Kusemai are known. The names 
of the Kusemai are given in brackets after the names of the Nó playe in in which the derived buse 
are found. Two other Kusemai are mentioned in the ° Writings ', dangi’ : 
Kawase, Zeami nijsambw-shü, 357) and Yoshino-yama (‘ Go-on’: Did 201-2); but neither 
can be identified with any known kuse. 

* ‘Go-on’ (ibid, 219) and ' Sarugake dangi ° ibid., 296). 

5 * Go-on ' (1bid., 218). The ‘ Sarugaku dangi ' (ibid., 296) quotes another line, algo to be found 
in the kuse in Utaura, to 1llustrate a point about the music of Kusemai. 


2^ dangi ' (ibid., 296). 
? * Go-on * (ibid., 219). Bee below concerning the sometime use of this Kusemai in the Nó 
Tsuchy-guruma. 


* “Go-on ° (ibid., 218). As Zeami quoted a line from this piece (now to be found in the Ran- 
kyoku Yura monogurus) in the ‘Sarugaku dangi ' (ibid., 206) to illustrate a point about Kusemar, 
Yura no minato almost certainly had the standard form— beginning and ending with 8 
and being in two dan—which he described there. Unfortunately, the text of the No ın which it 
was used is not extant to show for certain that it contamed shidas, but the line quoted in the 
* Go-on ’ is shown aa a kuri, and the present Rankyoku text of Yura monogurui shows that there 
followed a sashs and a two-dan kuse. (The Rankyoku is really one continuous piece, as in the 
Kita school. The Kanze division into two parts is purely arbitrary ; of. Oki no in above.) 
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Awa (Aways +) kurt, sash:, 1-dan kuse 
Fup-san (Fujt-san ®) "CE 5 
Jógü Tassha (Taishi?) "E 5 
Koya monogurus (Koya $) Cu 9 
Shirahige (Shirahige 5) a eee 
Yoro-bosht (Y oro-bóshs ®) MNT " 
Hana-gatams (Rt Fujin ?) sasht, 2-d«n kuse 
Grover III: No plays in which kuse represent Kus2mai 
Hyakuman (see Group I &bove) 
Kakstsubata 8 [vh a gr oi 
Uiaura 35. M ou يو‎ 
Yamauba [^u WR x cum) 
Togan koji ( 33 72 35 22 ) 
Genjs kuyo Car ae as we 
Rö G5 ° [us 2 en ari) 
Kamo monogurut 0 (o 3e Xe 3) 
Gig 31 kurt, sasht, 1-Zan kuse 
Jinen koji 8 AE E E. 2: 
Matr-guruma 13 (a) Buyin 80008 ,, , 5, , a 
(b Tsumado „n, وو‎ , " 
Shima-meguri 4 305/11, 2-dan kose 
Kagetsu » , l-dan kase 
Toes 1b 53 > 32 


1 * Go-on * (ibid., 199-200). 

? ibid., 200. 

3 ibid, 215. The text of this play, which is not now performed, 1s gren in Yókyokwu sósho, 
u, and Yokyoku sambyakugojuban-shi. 

4 ibid., 218. 

5 ibid , 218. 

t ibid., 212. As the lines quoted in the °“ Go-on ' are the same as محا‎ kuri, sashi, and the 
beginning of the kuse in the present-day play Yoro-boshi (thus alternative form of the name 
Yoro-büshi, used in the play itaelf, has been current since the time of Zearri and is the more com- 
mon now), it is clear that Kanze Motomasa, the author of that play, usec. some form of Zeami's 
Kusemai when writing it. But Zeami used this same Kusemai in his own play Yoro-boshi (see 
Kawase, Zeams Jitsu densho-shü, 259-60) which was in existence by 142€ ; and since Motomasa 
did not die until 1432, he may have taken over the kuse section from Zeami's play instead of 
direct from the Kusema. Any modifications that Zeami made to the ori ginal Kusemai in using 
it in his Nó would, ın that case, have been repeated by Motomasa. It appeu-s from the ' Sarugaku 
dangi ’ (Kawase, Zeams nijsambtu-shü, 295) that such modifications were made for, immediately 
before the statement that Kusemai should begin and end with s/1dai ana should have two dan, 
it says ' The Kusemai Yoro-boshi is essentially Kusemai in character’. Thus, onginally it was 
probably a model of ita kind and much oloser to Zeami’s regular form thax can be shown now. 

7 * Go-on’ (1bid., 216). This piece 18 not described. in the ' Go-on ° aE & Kusemai but, unless 
it was itself a Nō, ıt is more likely to have been a Kusemai than any otker type of independent. 
sung piece since the quotation in the ° Go-on’ introduces the kuse in Ha-a-gatams. 

8 The section in question 18 not described as a Kusemai in the pBy, but as a character 
representing a woman dresses m male attire and then performs what 15 a wuse section in the Nō, 
it seems very hkely that it was intended as such. 
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A comparison of the plays in these groups shows that Hyakuman, Utaura, and 
Yamauba are included in all three and that all these plays have their kuse 
sections in the form of shtdas, kuri, sashs, and a two-dan kuse ending with some 
form of the first shtdat. Genji kuyo, Kalkstsubata, Kamo monogurut, Rö (G10, 
and T'ogan kojt were all included in Group I and, as their kuse were not specifically 
described as Kusemai in the texts of the plays, somewhat less certainly in 
Group IIT ; and these five plays, too, prove to have kuse sections with structures 
very close to the one common to ths other three. The one furthest from it is 
the kuse in Kamo monogurut, but even that has a shidat, sasht, and a two-dan 
kuse. As the way in which the three groups were composed meant that the 
problem of the original Kusemai structure was being approached from three 
different directions, there seems littie doubt that the form of the kuse in the 
plays found m all three groups revresents the regular and complete form, 
insofar as there was such a thing, of independent Kusemai. Especially does this 
seem 80 when the supporting evidence of the five plays found in two of the groups 
is taken into account. It follows from this that, when Zeami talked of Kusemai 
having two dan, he meant the same as is indicated by the present-day term 
m-dan kuse, and that what is now known as a shin no kuse ‘ true kuse’ is, 
indeed, the original Kusemai form. This can be verified by an explanation 
Zeami gave in connexion with the music of Kusemai.t He said, ‘ As the music 
at the end of the second dan goes on to a higher pitch, there is a melody rising 
in pitch before this’, and went on to quote lines from the Kusemai Yura no 
minato, Hyakuman, and Jigoku to illustrate what he meant. With all these 
lines preceding the second ageha in the kuse sections of the No plays in which 
they were used, it is clear that then, as now, the number of ageha in a kuse 
determined the number of dan, and that the ageha were regarded as coming at 
the end of, but forming part of, each dan. 


* Although the type of performance represented 18 not specified ın the play, the donning of a 
ceremonial hat (ebosht) used by men and a comparison with the Nó Gid show that it was probably 
intended as a Kusemai. 

10 For the reasons given for Kakiteubaia above, it is likely that the buse section was intended 
as a representation of a Kusemai. 

u To have the Shirabydshi Gió and Hotoke dance a Kusemai together, as this dus does, was 
probably an anachronism, but it may indicate that Kusemai were performed by Shirabyósh1 
in the Muromachi period. 

^ Because both this play and 7'de have the same sushi and kuse, telling of one Huo Ti’s 
alleged invention of the boat, and this story is unconnected with the subject-matter of either 
play, Iwahashi (Nihon geind-shi, 48-0) has suggested that it was probably a Kusemai current 
at the time the plays were written. In neither play, however, is it described as a Kusemai. 

13 This play is not in the present repertoires, but it has two sections, desoribed in the text 
as Kusemai, which are still used as the Rankyoku Bin soroe and T'sumado. The full text of 
the play is given in Ydkyoku hyóshaku, v, but as this is unreliable in its marking of the parts of 
the kuse section (in neither case, for example, does 1t mark the sashi), comparison should be made 
with the Rankyoku texte. 

M This play is not in the repertoires, but the full text is given in Shin yókyoku hyakuban, 
1912, and the kuse, desoribed in the play as a Kusemai, is used as a Rankyoku. 

1s Seo n. 12, above. 

1 'Barugaku dangi' (Kawase, Zeami nijüsambu-shü, 295). 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS IN TIV 
By D. W. Arnott 


1. R. C. Abraham’s The principles of Tw," though a teaching grammar 
which designedly avoids technical terms, contains the most careful and 
systematic treatment of the Tiv verbal system that has been published, and this 
and his other books 3 are the only works on Tiv giving tonal details. But his 
classification of verbs, though based appropriately on their structure and tonal 
behaviour, is not entirely consistent, nor the most convenient basis for a clear 
and concise description of the whole verbal system. The present study is based 
on an analysis of the material provided in Abraham’s books—particularly 
his excellent dictionary—checked and supplemented by several years’ practical 
experience of the language in the field, and more recent detailed research with 
various informants in London.’ 

2. Abraham, classifies Tiv verbs mto the following eight types, ‘ depending 
on the tones and number of syllables of the past tense’ : 


(a) Low Tones 4 


Type A. Two-syllable verbs (and a few with three syllables) ending 
in a vowel, e.g. kimbi ‘ paid ’, maa ' built °, 128189858 ' chewed the cud ’. 

Type B. Two-syllable verbs ending in consonant, e.g. rümün 

* agreed °’, 20082 ‘shook down fruit’. 

Typs C. One-syllable verbs ending in consonant, e.g. yèm ' went’, 

ngbàgh 5 ° roasted ’. 
(b) Mid followed by Low Tone 

Type D. Two-syllable verbs ending in vowel, e.g. hia ‘ burned’, 
tng ‘ whistled ’, ylrà ‘ called ’. 

Type E. Any one-syllable verb with a downward glide, e.g. kor 
‘ seized ’, ha ‘ poured °. 


1 Published by the Crown Agents on behalf of the Government of Nigeria, London, 1940. 
This supersedes his earlier The grammar of Tav. The Tiv people, now numbering three-quarters 
of a million, occupy a large area of Benue Province, Northern Nigeria, most of them bemg south 
of the Benue river. 

* A dictionary of the Tiv language, and A Tiv reader for European students, both published as 
above. Other works on Tiv by the same author, including Tiv phonetic and tonal principles, 
1940, are frequently referred to in the above books, but if published do not appear to be generally 
available. 

3 Especially Mr. J. Akperan Orshi and Mr. J. I. Abuul. I am also indebted to my colleague, 
the Rev. A. M. Jones, for assistance with tonal analysis. 

4 Principles, chap. v. The tones given here are those indicated by Abraham, though he 
uses a different notation. In this article tones are indicated as follows: High /; Mid 1; 
Low; Falling tones: High-Mid 4 ; Mid-Low » ; High-Low ^ ; Rising tone, Low-High v ; 
//, M, and \\ indicate a continuing High, Mid. or Low tone on the whole of a long vowel, which 
is treated in this analysis as & succession of two vowels (cf. section 8 (c) below). See also from 
seotion 20 onwards. 

5 The digraph gh is the conventional representataon of the voiced fricative ¥. 
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Type F. Two-syllable verbs ending in consonant, e.g. ümbür 
“remembered ’, ndóhór ‘is wet, cold’. 
Type G. Three-syllable verbs ending in vowel, e.g. 769888 ‘ fled ’. 
(o) Type H. One-syllable verbs with Mid tone, e.g. va ‘came’, na 
' gave ’, sê ' laughed ’. 
It is clear that, although this classification 18 said to depend on tones and the 
number of syllables, a third criterion is in fact also used—whether the verb 
ends in & vowel or & consonant, this being the feature which distinguishes 
Type A from Type B, and Type D from Type F. But this third criterion is 
not used consistently, since some vowel-final and consonamt-final verbs are 
grouped together in Type E. A second inconsistency is ihe treatment of 
° 2-gyllable ' and ' 3-syllable verbs ' ending in a vowel: under ‘b) the ‘ 3-syllable 
verbs ’ of Type G are classified separately from the ° 2-syllable verbs ’ of Type 
D; but under (a) both ' 3-syllable verbs’ (admittedly ver” few in number) 
and '2-syllable verbs’ are grouped together in Type A. Thirdly, there is no 
mention in this classification of the four common verbs It ° was, etc.’, gba 
‘fall’, de ‘leave’, and dza ‘go’ (to which should be added shi ‘do again’) 
which are elsewhere in the Principles grouped with Type H verbs because of 
similarity of behaviour, but in fact have low tone in the Past tense. The 
classification is therefore unsatisfactory as it stands, and it 13 not out of place 
to re-examine the details of the verbal system, on which any classification must 
be based. | 
3. Verbal forms such as those listed in section 2 are unstable, that is, they 
do not occur by themselves in one-word sentences (though the Imperative of 
Such verbs is stable). But they occur commonly in such stable complexes 8 
í kimbi ‘I paid’, 5 kimbi ‘he paid’, únå kimbi ‘he will pay’, i yèm ‘it 
(e.g. a dog) went away ’.2 The first component in each of such complexes—m, 
a, una, i, etc.—belongs to one of several series of unstable elements related to 
the nominal class system, which are referred to in this article as Subject 
Pronouns. The verbal component in such a complex will be referred to as a 
Base, or Verbal Base. Buch a complex (which may be termed a Verbal Complex) 
i8 the shortest stable piece displaying the maximum differeatiation of verbal 
types, and 18 the basis of the present study.? 


1 There are & very few apparent exceptions in everyday use, such as bee ‘it is finished’, 
kuma ‘that’s enough!’ (cf. kuma ‘be sufficient’). But these should perhaps be treated as 
interjections rather than as true verbal forms. 

3 A verbal complex of this kind ocours as a self-standing piece chiefly, vut not exclusively, in 

nse, 

3 Stable groups such as tòr rümün ‘the chef agreed’, 1998 yèm the dog went away’, 
ete., in which the first 1tam 18 an Independent Nominal, are less suitable fcr the present purpose, 
since the verbal form 1n such cases is restricted to certain tenses. The corresponding forms in 
other tenses (e.g. tor fina rümiün ‘the chief will agree’, wá 15 yèm ‘ she dog will go away ") 
always have a Subject Pronoun between nominal and verbal forms, 1.6. the sentence consists of 
Nominal plus Verbal Complex. Sentences such as tor rumun, however, may also be analysed 
as Nominal plus Verbal Complex, the Subject Pronoun being zero; in tha” case they are covered 
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4. There is a wide range of verbal complexes associated with any given verb. 
Such of the alternations in the subject pronoun as are due solely to the operation 
of the agreements of the nominal system (as in & yém ' he went away’, i yàm 
‘it went away ’) can be ignored here. But there remain a number of other varia- 
tions in the complex which are correlated with regular variations in meaning, 
and which function as tense-signs. Five main kinds of variation may be dis- 
tinguished, though combinations of two or more of these are common : 

(1) A difference in the tone pattern of the complex, e.g. 

& kimbi he paid 
& kimbi he paid (recently) 
à kímbi he's to pay 


fü 769888 J ran away 
fà yévésà Irun away (habitually) 
(2) Alternation in the subject pronoun series, e.g. 
rà kimbi I paid mé kimbi TI pay 
4 daa he went tina dzà he'll go 
vé yévésóà they ran away mbá yévósó they are running away 
(3) Presence or absence of an extra element, such as the element k& preceding 
the subject pronoun, e.g. 
ká vé yévésà they run away (habitually) 
(The presence of ká involves an accompanying difference in the 
tone pattern.) 
(4) The use of a different base. The difference between the bases may 
consist of : 
(a) Presence or absence of a suffix -n, e.g. 
kí bẹ it (e.g. money) is exhausted 
kí t bên it is becoming exhausted 
or, combined with (2) above 
vé ykà they called mbí!yiràn they are calling 
0 A. difference in the shape of the base which may be described in 
terms of a difference of structure, the term ‘structure’ being 
used in this article to refer to the pattern of a base as it may be 
represented by the symbols C and V for consonant and vowel 
respectively, while the term ‘ shape ' is used to refer to the actual 


by the present study of Verbal Complexes, and do not need special treatment. The same is true 
of narrative sequences such as inyon Va sange, ya ‘the birds came and picked (them) up and 
ate (them) ', where Va, Sange, and ya can each be analysed as a Verbal Complex with zero Sub- 
ject Pronoun. The question whether the Subject Pronoun would be better treated as a Verbal 
Prefix is outside the scope of this article, and the conventional practice of writing it separately is 
followed here. 

1 Abraham treats ki, mba, eto. m the Continuous (‘ Present’) tense as a copula, and the verbal 
form as a verbal noun ; but for & description of the verbal system it seems more convenient to 
treat ki, mba, etc. as subject pronouns of a distinct series and the verbal form as a base including 
a suffix “I 
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sounds represented by these symbols i an» particular base. 
Difference of structure is illustrated by 

á trà he has stopped f tfr he stopped (recently) 
in which the structure of the bases may be rep-esented as CVCV 
and CVC respectively. 

This feature is dealt with at greater lengih in sections 7-9 
and 15. 

(c) A difference in the shape of the base consisting of 5 difference in the 
vowel, or in one or both of the vowels of a two-vowel base, e.g. 

898 he has come Á và he carme (recently) 

á hidà he has returned f hídi he ret:rned (recently) 

á tóggó he whistled 5 65088 he whastled (recently) 

This feature is dealt with at greater length in sections 11-13 
and 17-18. 

(Note that a difference of structure is always accompanied, 
and a vowel difference is often accompanied, bv a difference in the 
tone pattern of the complex.) 

Combinations of several of the above are illustrated by 

vé piné they asked mbá pinén they are asking 
which involves a combination of (1), (2), and (4(a)), and 

vé hura they weeded mbá hr they weed (Labitually) 
which involves a combination of (1), (2), (4(5)), and (4(c)). 

5. Variations (2) and (3) are ignored here, since they =o not themselves 
have any bearing on the classification of verbs. The rema-zder of this article 
is concerned with an examination of differences in the strueture and shape of 
verbal bases, and in the tone pattern of verbal complexes. TI -ugh structure and 
tone are to some extent interdependent, they are trea-ed separately for 
convenience of description. 

6. The verbal complexes of the Past tense are the bes: starting-point for 
the study of both structural and tonal differences since (a) t= base found in the 
Past tense also occurs in the Imperative, Subjunctive, and Future tenses of all 
verbs, as well as in the Present Habitual tense which is characterized by the 
element ka—that is to say, in more tenses than any other one base; (b) where 
different bases occur in other tenses, they are predictable fom the Past tense 
base; and (c) Past tense complexes display the maximums diversity of tone 
patterns. 

VERBAL Bases—Past TENSE 
A. Structure 

7. An examination of the Past tense bases of the 900-000 verbs in Abraham’s 
dictionary shows a total of 13 different structures, which mey, however, for our 
purpose be reduced to eight, for reasons given in section 3 (b). This makes 
possible a provisional classification of verbs into eight different types, according 
to the structure of the base used in Past tense complexes. Table I shows the 
structure associated with each type of verb, together with =n indication of the 
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relative frequency of each type, the type to which it belongs in Abraham’s 
classification, and some representative examples. 


TABLE I 
Type Structure Frequency Abraham's Examples 
Type | 
(1) CV 2% H dza ° go’, va‘ come ’, se ‘ laugh ’ 


yem ' go away ’, kor ‘ seize ' 
nyor ' enter ’, kor ° sew’ 
ggbagh ‘ roast ’, bugh ‘° open ' 
or ‘ speak ’, iv ‘ fill, be full’ 


Gi) OVO | 
maa ‘ build ’, too ‘ lift’ 
| tsue ‘jump ’, haa ‘ pour’ 


20%, C, E 


bee ° finish ’, hia ‘ burn’ 

dzua ‘meet’, due “come/go out’ 
00 ‘ breathe ’, 00 ° wash’ 

pine ‘ ask ’, kimbi ° pay’ 

yira ‘ call’, tongo ° whistle ' 

ese ‘ sweep °’, ungwa ' hear’ 
moor ' plant ', ndiil ° disappear’ 
' ndzuur ° confuse ’, nyoon ° pain’ 


(iv) | CVCV 


Gu) CVV | 
(and 9% A, D, E 

| 

| 


(vi) | CVCVC 27% BF rumun ‘ agree ’, ndohor ! be wet’ 
(and VCVC) 9 i aver ‘yawn’, umbur ‘remember’ 
(vi)  CVVOV 2% A, Q 80080 “ bore’, wuese ° be pleased ' 
(ui) CVCVCV kengese ‘ chew the cud.’ 
(and | 1% A, G | yevese ‘run away ' 
VCVCV) imbise * press in ' 


8. This Table requires the following comments : 

(a) The sounds represented by digraphs and trigraphs—¢h, ng, nd, dz, 
ngb, ndz, etc.—are analysed as single consonant units, so that bugh and ngbagh 
are both analysed as having CVC structure, kimbi CVCV structure, and so on ; 
cf. section 10 (1). 

(6) The structural and tonal patterning of bases without initial consonant 
is Otherwise identical with that of the bases with initial consonant with which 
they are bracketed in the Table (VC with CVC under type (i), VV with CVV 
under type (ii), etc.). For simplicity, all bases will hereafter be treated as 
having C,, though in fact this may be zero. The first consonant m such cases 
will therefore be marked as C,. 

(c) This classification differentiates, under types (11) and (iv), structures 
which Abraham groups together, maa, too, tsue, pine, and kimbi all belonging 
to his Type A, hia, due, and yira to his Type D. He treats maa and too, as 
well as tsue, hia, and due, as ‘disyllabic ’, presumably on the grounds that 
* what seems like a break between, but is really a diminution of breath and then 
increase of it for the second vowel’ ‘ occurs when we repeat the same vowel ta 
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the same pitch or with tones low, high ' and ‘ between differeab vowels whatever 
their tone '.! In the speech of my informants such secondary stress or access 
of breath force was not observable in forms such as maa ani too (which I hear 
simply as long vowels), and their presence in forms such as ~sue, hia, and due is 
doubtful. Even apart from this fundamental point, a classification based on 
syllables, however defined, appears less satisfactory than one based on structure 
in terms of consonants and vowels. Accordingly syllakic analysis is not 
attempted here ; and the long vowels such as those in maa a-d too, and patterns 
such aa -ue and -ia in tsue, hia, and due are treated alike, simply as successions 
of two vowels. The same applies to similar patterns m Lases such as moor, 
ndiil, ndzuur, nyoon, 80080, 2111 5 

(d) Abraham treats haa, bee, and 21 other bases having the same structure 
and tone pattern, as monosyllables with a ' downward gli-3’ or falling tone, 
and grou vs them, together with CVC bases, in his Type E. In my experience 
these bases are definitely longer than va, se, and others cf his Type H, and 
of comparable length with maa, too, hia, due, etc. I therefore treat them as alsc 
having CVV structure. 


B. Consonants and Vowels 

9. The series of consonants and vowels occurring in the various positions 
in the above structures are significant, and are described m sections 10-13. 

10. Consonants. The term C represents a different ser:»s of consonents in 
each position—initial, medial, and final. The details given in this section 
apply to bases in all tenses, though examples are given fom the Past tense 
only : 

(1) Initial consonants. In addition to zero (cf. section 8 (b) above), any 
of the consonants found 1n Tiv may occur in pozition C, in a verbal 
base, viz. : 

p tts kkp f s h 

b d dz بي‎ gb v J]? ryt um n w y 
and the nasal compounds (treated for structura. purposes as single 
consonant units): 

mb nd ndz yg mgb or pgb 
Many of these also occur with y-coloration,5 and a few with w-colora- 
tion, when they are conventionally written :h, e, j, nj (votized 

1 Principles, pp. 2, 3. 

* It should be noted that in the case of type (v) verbs having bases w th back vowels, alterna- 
tive forms with a voiced velar fricative are recorded by Abraham and by Malherbe (Tir-Hnglish 
dictionary, with grammar notes and vndez. Lagos, Govt. Printer, [1€31 1]), e.g. ndzughur es 
well as ndzuur, sughur as well as suur. But ıt seems that the two forms are used by different 
speakers, 30 that the existence of the alternative forms need not be taken into account here. 

3 I anc r are often interchangeable; of. Abraham, Principles, p. 5, غم‎ Malherbe Further 
investigation may reveal some regularity in the distrioution of these 70 variants. 

t The vo102d velar fricative 18 conventionally represented by the digraph gh, which is retained 
in the examplzs in this article. 

5 Sometimes, but by no means always associated with the promn.cty of an i or n vowel. 
This y- and w-coloration occurs even more frequently, and with more cca8onants, ın nominals. 
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s, ts, dz, ndz), ty, dy, kpy, fy, ry, hy, ny; tsw. Examples of many of 
these consonants in position C, are to be found in Table I. 

(2) Final consonants. The only consonants found in final position in a base 
are the voiced continuants v, 1, r, gh, m, and n. This applies equally 
to €, in © VC, and C VYC, structures and to C, in C,VC,VC, 
Structures,! e.g. iv, ndil, or, bugh, yem, nyoon, etc. given in 
Table I. 

(3) Medtal consonants. The series of consonants occurring in position C, 
in the two-vowel structures C,VC,V and C,VC,VC, consists of the 
same voiced continuants (v, l, r, gh, m, n) together with s and hb, 
the nasal compounds mb, nd, and gg, and occasionally d. Examples 
are to be found in Table I, to which may be added nelem ‘bend 
down’, soghor ‘tug’, dzende ‘run’, hide ‘return’. y-coloration 
occurs once each with d and s (gbidye ‘strike’ and mishi ‘ sprinkle’) ; 
w-coloration occurs occasionally with gg and h (e.g. uggwa ‘hear’, 
yuhwa ' be heavy’). 

In the comparatively few bases of C,VC,VC,V structure only 
v, mb, and ng occur in position C,, while the last consonant in both 
C,VVC,V and C,VC,VC,V bases is always s or its variant sh. 


When differences of structure and shape are discussed below, those consonants 
(v, 1, r, gh, m, n) which occur in final as well as in medial position will be referred 
to as ‘ final’ consonants and symbolized by Cr or Cyr. Those consonants (s, h, 
mb, nd, ng, d) which occur in medial but not in final position will be referred to 
as ‘non-final’ consonants, and symbolized by Ong or Cantr- 

11. Vowels. I distinguish six vowels, represented by a, e, i, o, o, and u, 
in contrast to the eight vowels distinguished by Abraham. The distinction 
between the half-close and half-open back vowels, represented by o and o, 
is necessary since several pairs of verbs are distinguished only by this difference 
in vowel quality, e.g. rà kûr ‘I sewed ’ and sh kor ‘I seized ’, f ôo ‘ it sloughed 
its skin’ and f & ‘it breathed’. Furthermore, as will be seen in section 18, 
9 has an alternant e in some tenses whereas o has not. In position V, in two- 
vowel bases o and o are in complementary distribution, their incidence being 
statable in terms of the first vowel and neighbouring consonants; but such 
a statement would be somewhat complicated, and for the purposes of this article 
it is simpler to treat them as distinct vowel units in all positions. 

The diphthongal sound distinguished by Abraham as ou occurs, in verbal 
bases, only in the sequence -ough at the end of a base. -agh, -egh, -igh, -ogh, 
and -ugh are all found in this position, but not a pure o vowel combined 
with gh. -ough in this position may therefore be treated as the realization 
of o + gh. The conventional spelling -ough 8, however, retained in the 
examples. E 

Abraham distinguishes two E-vowels, one being relatively closer and more 


! And also, incidentally, to the final consonant of nominals. 
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fronted, the other more open and central, though he adds that the two sounds 
are often interchangeable. In my experience the difference, where it exists, is 
slight, and can be stated in terms of neighbouring vowels ard consonants, in 
any position in the structure. Since this minimal difference does not affect 
any of the questions discussed here, a single symbol e is here used for all 
E-vowels.! 

12. In bases of types (i1)-(vi1) any of the six vowels a, e, i, 0, 0, u may occur 
in positions V, and V,. In the rarer structures associated with types (1) and 
(vii) the range is more limited: type (i) bases have a, e, i, or u only; type 
(viii) bases have a, e, i, or o in position V,, e, i, 0, oro in position V}. In position 
V3, type (vii) bases have e, i, o, or u, type (vii) bases have e or o. 

13. Vowel sequences. Whereas the range of vowels occurriag in positions V, 
and V, is wide, the possible sequences of such vowels are strictly limited. Here 
a distinction must be made between the range of vowel sequences in bases 
of the Past tense and of certain other tenses. In Past tense bases containing 


two vowels, 
where the first is a, the second is a ore? 
33 رو » وو © وو وو وو‎ 2 2 or 8 
وو دو وو وو‎ i وو » وو‎ © € or i 
دو وو 0© وو وو وو وو‎ » 0 (or u) 8 
33 35 P 33 9 33 32 07 0 x 9 (or u) 3 
33 22 35 33 u 35 3? 33 a 6 t Or u 


In brief, a and e occur after any vowel except o or 0; i, 0, and u occur 
only after a similar vowel (except that in types (v) and (vi) u sometimes occurs 
after o ando); and o occurs only after o oro. Examples are : 


maa, saan, nahar : ande, kange, aver, naregh 

penda, kperan : bee, kende, seer, hemen 

hia, yira, nyian : pine, cler : kimbi, ndul 

dondo, nyoon, kporom, torough ° 

tongo, tsoghor : loo, koom, loho, ncohor 

dzua, hura, uggw&, huan, musan : due, tsume : 
puu, undu, ndzuur, rumun, umbur 


In three-vowel bases the second vowel is identical with the first, except that 
o sometimes follows o, and in wuese e follows u. The sequences represented by 
V,-V, are the same as those represented by V,-V, in CV,OV, bases, subject. 


1 Malherbe, op. cit., mentions two different pronunciations of E-vovels, but uses a single 
symbol for both, as do all publications of the Dutch Reformed Church Mission, and the Tiv 
broadsheet Afwanger u Tiv published by the Gaskiya Corporation. Both distinguish the two 
O-vowels by the symbols o and 6. 

t Not m CVV structures. 

3 In CVCVO and CVVC structures only, where there ia often an alternative form having o 
instead of u. 

* Not in CVVC or CVCVC structures. 

* -ough being the realization of o + gh, see section 11, second paragraph. 
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of course to the limitation of the range of vowels occurring in positions V, 
and V, described in section 12. 


VERBAL BASES—OTHER TENSES 


14, Such, then, are the structures, the consonants, and the vowel sequences 
occurring in complexes of the Past tense, and also in complexes of the other 
tenses listed in section 6. Turning to consider the different bases which occur 
in the remaining tenses, we find that there is & clear distinction between types 
(1)-(iv) on the one hand and types (v)-(viii) on the other. The use of a different 
base is in fact confined to verbs of types (1)-(iv), while verbs of types (v)-(viii) 
use the same base in all tenses, and none of the variations described in section 
4 (4) above applies to them. In the following sections dealing with differences 
of structure and of vowels we shall therefore be concerned only with verbs of 
types (i}-(iv). 


A. Difference of Structure 


15. Differences of structure are of two kinds, occurring in different sets of 
tenses, and the two will be considered separately : 

(c) The base of type (1)-(1iv) verbs found in complexes of the Continuous 
tense (and also of certain Habitual tenses !) is distinguished from the Past 
tense base by the presence of the suffix -n, but there is a further difference 
of structure in bases of type (11) verbs. In the following examples of Continuous 
tense complexes the corresponding Past tense base i8 shown in brackets : 

Type (i) gu van (va) he is coming CV-n ` 

» (i) nguyemen (yem) heis going away CYCV-n 
neu oron (or) he is speaking 

» (im) yeu duen (due) he is coming out CVV-n 
neu oon (00) he is breathing 

» (iv) yeu yiran (yira) he is calling CVCY-n 
ngu uggwan  (uggwa) he is listening 

In the case of types (i), (ii), and (iv), that part of the base which precedes 
the final -n is identical with the corresponding Past tense base. But in the case 
of type (11) verbs (which have CVC bases in the Past tense) there is an extra 
vowel, resulting in a CVCV-n structure, which is identical with the structure 
found with type (iv) verbs. 

It may be noted here that in these type (1i) bases the range of vowel sequences 
is more limited than the range described in section 13, only a-e, 0-0, يمع‎ i-i, 
o-o, and u-u being found. In fact, when the first vowel is known (and it is 
always identical with the vowel of the Past tense) the second vowel can be 
predicted from it. Thus where the first vowel is a, the second is e; where the 
first is 9, the second is 0 ; and where the first is e, i, O, or u, the second 1s identical 
with it; e.g. peu npgbaghen ‘he is roasting’, ygu oron ‘he is speaking’, 


1 of. Abraham, Principles, sections 190, 192, 157C. 
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ngu yemen ' he is going away’, pgu ivin ' he is filling (it) u2 ’, ngu koron ° he 
is sewing ’, ngu bughun ' it 18 opening '.! 

The significance of this limitation in the range of vowel sequences as well 
as of the identity of structure of type (11) and type (iv) bases in this tense will 
become apparent later. 

(b) Some verbs of types (iii) and (iv) have bases of a different structure in the 
Recent Past tense, and in one of the Present Habitual tenses. (The former tense 
is often used to refer to recent past time, but it also has a nuber of other uses 
without this particular time-reference, and the term ‘ Recent Past tense '— 
hereafter abbreviated to ‘ RP tense '—is used simply as a labe: of convenience.? 
For brevity the RP tense only will be quoted in describing zhe different bases 
used in these two tenses.) The difference consists of a CVC structure contrasting 
with the CVV or CVCV structure of the Past tense bases. 

(a) Thus with type (iv) verbs, whereas some use in the RP tense a base 
having the same CVOV structure as the Past tense base (e.g. m kimbi ‘I paid’, 
m ese ' I swept’, u sombo ‘it snapped’, m dzende ‘I ran’, the difference in 
tense being marked only by a difference of tones), others of tae same type (iv) 
have an RP tense base of CVC structure, e.g. 


Past RP 

m gegha megegh I gulped 

m tire m tir I halted. 

m pine m pin I asked 

mtsume mtsum I made a mistake 
-Whether or not a different base is used can be stated in terms of the second 
consonant: a different base is used where this is one of the ‘ final’ consonants— 
v, l, r, gh. m, or n—but not where it is one of the ‘non-fnal’ consonants. 
In other words, verbs whose Past tense base has the structure CVCnrV have 
the same base also in the RP tense, but verbs whose Past tense base has the 
structure CVCV have a different base of CVC structure in the RP tense. The 
structure of bases of the latter sub-type—approximately one-third of all type 
(iv) verbs—is thus, in the RP tense, identical with the strccture of type (u) 
bases in the same tense, since type (ii) verbs use the same base in Past and RP 
tenses. Thus m tsum in the fourth example above may be compared with the 
type (ii complex m bum ‘I swore’, which occurs (with tonal variation) in 


both Past and RP tenses. 


1 This CVCY variant of the typo (u) structure also occurs, in the Past tense and other tenses 
where CVC is usual, when the base is followed by the first person object pronoun of class 1 (-m 
' me’) and occasionally the corresponding second person (-U ‘ you’); of Principles, section 40. 
In this case, where the first vowel is a, e, 1, or u, the vowel sequence is the same as above, but 
some speakers use 0-1, 0-11 in place of 0-0, 0-0, and 0-1 1n place of 9-0; e g. a kerem ‘he armed 
at me’, a karem ‘ho missed me’, ivim ‘fill me’ (seen on a bag for soiled linen '), a sug hum. 
‘he greeted me `, ung korom or una korum ‘he will catch hold of me’ ‘past tense bases ker, 
kar, iv, sugh, kor). 

3 Abraham, presumably for similar reasons, calls it the ‘ Special Tersa ’—see chapters xxii, 
xxi, ete 
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(B) With the majority of type (iii) verbs also there is no difference between 
the structures of the Past tense and RP tense bases (even though, as will be seen 
later, there may be a difference in the vowels). The difference in structure occurs 
only with verbs having & Past tense base of the pattern Cue or Cua, the RP 
tense base having the pattern Cugh or Cogh, e.g. 


Past RP 
m tsue m tsugh I jumped 
m due m dugh I went out 
ve هناسل‎ ve dzough! they met 
m sua m sough ! I vomited 


There are two verbs wüà ‘grind, sharpen’ and wuk ‘kill’ which have the 
shape woo in the RP tense, this being of CVV structure. But with these two 
exceptions, all verbs with Cue and Cua base in the Past tense have in the RP 
tense a OVC structure which is identical with that of type (ii) radicals and the 
type (iv) bases mentioned in (a) above. m dugh may be compared with the 
type (i) complex m bugh ‘I opened (it)' occurring, with tonal variation, in 
both Past and RP tenses. 

16. The preceding section shows that there is considerable ee between 
the structures of the bases of types (11), (iii), and (iv) which may be summarized 


a8 follows : 
type (1) bases have structures CVC and CVCV 
» (ui)  , generally have structures CVV 
Cue and Cua 5 5 CVV and CVC 
2 (1v) bases with Cont » » CVCV 
» » Cat وو‎ » CVC and CVCV 


B. Vowel Differences 


17. Vowel differences have already been illustrated in section 4 (4(c)). 
Again it is the base used in the RP tense and in one Present Habitual tense 
which differs from that of the Past tense, and the RP tense will again be used 
for purposes of description. 

18. Like other differences in the base, this phenomenon occurs only with 
verbs of types (1)-(iv). Type (iv) bases will be considered first as having the 
greatest range of vowels and showing the greatest variety of behaviour. 

(a) Type (tv). A difference of vowel may accompany a difference of structure, 
as in the case of yira ‘call’, which has m yira in the Past tense but m yer in 
the RP tense; but it also occurs where the structure in terms of C and V 
remains constant, as in the case of venda ‘ refuse’ and toggo ‘ whistle’, where 
the RP tense bases are respectively vende and tenge. 

1 -ough being the realization of o + gh; for the vowel alternation of u-a with o, sce 
section 18 (b). 

1 tgugh, dugh, dzough, sough could be regular RP tense base« corresponding to type (iv) 
Past tense bases with a velar fricative between the two vowels—*tsughe, *dughe, *dzugha, 
*sugha; but ın present-day speech at any rate there is no such consonant. I do not even hear 
a semi-vowel sound after the u vowel of tsue, dzua, etc., any more than after the i vowel of hia, 
gie, eto. 
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The whole range of variations of this kind is illustrated by the following 
examples; those which involve an accompanying difference of structure are 
inset : 

Vowel Past RP 
Sequence Tense Tense 
e-a m venda m vende I refused 
m gegha m gegh I gulped 


1-8 m yira m yer I called 
i-e m hide m hidi I returned 
m pine m pin I asked 


9-0 m tongo m tenge I whistled 
0-0 ve dzoho ve dzehe they wrangled 


u-a m ungwa m ongo I heard 
m hura m hor I weeded 
u-e m unde m undu I mounted 


m tsume m isum I made a mistake 
In contrast to the above, verbs whose Past tense base has one of the 
sequences 8-6, a-a, e-e, i-i, 0-0, or u-u use the same base in all tenses. Examples 
are ande, tsaha, bende, kimbi, dondo, and undu (this last, meaning ‘leave 
behind ’, is distinguished from the RP tense base of unde ° mount ' by a difference 
of tone pattern). 

The distribution of vowels in type (iv) bases may therefore be shown as in 
Table IT. Series A m the Table consists of those sequences which occur in 
bases common to both Past and RP tense, while Series B ʻi) consists of the 
sequences found in the Past tense of verbs using different bases, and Series B (ii) 
of the vowels and vowel sequences found in the corresponding RP tense 
bases. Thus where the Past tense base has the vowel sequence e-a, the corre- 
sponding RP tense base has vowel sequence e-e or the single vowel e, according 
as the RP structure is CVCV or CVC; sequence i-e in the Past corresponds to 
i-i or iin the RP tense, and so on. Such a difference in the vowels in the two 
bases mav be described as an alternation, and we may speak of the sequence 
e-a alternating with e-e or e, and i-e alternating with i-i or i. 

It will be observed that (1) where the sequence in the Past tense is e-a, 
i-e, or u-e, only the second vowel is different in the RP tense, but (2) where the 
Past tens» sequence is 0-0, 0-0, or u-a, both first and second vowels are different 
in the RP tense; (3) as regards verbs which have OVC structure in the RP 
tense, the single vowel is the same as the first vowel of the corresponding CVOV 
bases ; (4) whereas other sequences of identical vowels are in Series A and do 
not alternate, the sequence 34 is in Series B (i), and alternates with e-e. 

We can make the further generalizations that 

(1) where a Past tense base has the vowel sequence a-e, or any sequence of 
sdentical vowels except روسو‎ the same base is used in the RP tense ; 

(2) where a Past tense base has the sequence 3-0 or any sequence of diverse 
vowels except a-e, the RP tense base has either a sequence cf 506748601 vowels, 
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Tasis H 
Senes A Sertes B 
Sequences and Vowels found where base 
Vowel Sequences of Past and RP tense differ 
found in bases — |——— —— ——— : 
common to Past (+) (se) 
and RP tenses in Past tense | in corresponding RP tense 
with with 
CVCuarV CVC, 
structure structure 
&-e 
8-8 
مع‎ e-a e 
i-a el 
1-1 i-e i 
0-0 
9-0 — 
2-0 س‎ 
u-a 0 
u-u u- u 





or a CVC structure with a single vowel which is the same as the first of the two 
identical vowels of the corresponding CVCV base, according as the second 
consonant belongs to the ‘ non-final ° or the ‘ final’ series. 

(b) Type (tis). The vowel alternations occurring with type (1i) verbs are, 
with two exceptions, the same as those occurring with type (iv) verbs. Where 
the Past tense base has any sequence of identical vowels except 9-0, the same 
base is used in the RP tense (with the one exception haa, RP base hee); thus 
verbs such as maa, bee, hii, 00, and puu use the same base in both tenses. The 
Sequences a-8, 6-8, and o-o do not occur in verbs of this type (cf. n. 2, p. 118). 
0-0 alternates with e-e as in the case of type (iv) verbs, e.g. 

Past RP 
m too m tee I picked (it) up 
m loo m lee I sowed 


1 Only two instances of type (iv) verbs with 1-& sequence have been observed, yira (quoted 
above) and nyima (an alternative of the more usual nyuma ‘ bite’) which has nyem in the 
RP tense. There seem to be no verbs with this sequence and a ‘non-final’ consonant in position 
Cy. If there were, one would expect them to have CeCe pattern in the RP tense on the analogy 
of venda and gegh, though type (iii) radicals with i-a sequence in the Past tense have i-e 
sequence in the RP tense—see section 18 (b) below. 

2 Usage appears to differ here. Both Abraham’s dictionary and my informants agree on 
himbi, jingi, cingi, hidi, idi as RP bases corresponding to himbe, jinge, cinge, hide, 
ide in the Past. On the other hand Abraham gives rihi and fige, while my informants give 
rihe and fishi, But i-i sequence certainly predominates in the RP tense. . 

* Abraham gives kuse, puse, use, bunde as RP bases used in RP as well as Past tense, but 
my informants give kusu, PIST, usu, bunda for the RP tense. 
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Comparable with the alternations of u-a with o-o or o, and of m-e with u-u or u, 
found with type (iv) verbs, are the alternations of u-a with 3 and u-e with u 


exemplified by : oa 5 
08 
vedzua vedzough! they met 
m sua m sough 1 I vomited 
mísue  mísugh I jumped 
m due m dugh I went out 


for, as was stated in section 15 (b(B)) all type (ii) verbs with Cua or Cue 
base in the Past tense have a CVC base in the RP tense. 

The two exceptional sequences are i-a and i-e. With type (uni) verbs i-a 
alternates with i-e, and not with e-e or e, e.g. 


Past RP 
u hia u hie it got burned up 
u via u vie it ripened 


and the only two verbs with i-e sequence in the Past tense »eie and yie) have 
the same sequence in the RP tense, and not i-i as in the case >f type (iv) verbs. 
Apart from these exceptions (both sequences being of cc-aparatively rare 
occurrence), the vowel alternations of type (111) verbs are comparable with those 
of type (iv). 

(c) Type (st). When the one vowel in the Past tense of zype (11) verbs is 
a, 6, i, o, or u (e.g. ngbagh, yem, iv, kor, bugh), the same base is used in the 
RP tense. But when the vowel in the Past tense is 9, the vow- in the RP tense 


18 e, e.g. n m 
ast 
m kor m ker I seized (1t) 
m or m er I spoke 


Thus the behaviour of the single vowels in type (ii) bases is comparable with 
that of sequences of identical vowels in bases of types (111) and (iv). 

(d) Type (+) bases also have only one vowel, but in the: case there is no 
example of an o vowel, and instead of the alternation of o witz e found 1n other 
types, we find a alternating with e. (Such an alternation »scurs also in the 
alternation of e-a with e-e in type (iv), but the similarit- is probably not 
significant.) Ten of the sixteen type (i) verbs (all of them beirg in frequent use) 
have this alternance of a with e, e.g. 


Pasi RP 
m va m ve I came 
m dza m dze ] went 


The e, i, or u vowel of the other verbs remains in all tenses. 

19. Summarizing section 18, we may say that the vowel alternation which 
is a feature distinguishing verbs of types (i)-(iv) from types (v)-(viii) operates 
on similar principles in types (i11) and (iv) ; and the behaviour <f the single vowel 


1 -ough being the realization of o + gh. 
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of type (ii) bases closely resembles that of a sequence of identical vowels in 
bases of type (iv). Only in type (i) is a different principle apparent. 
Structure and Vowel Sequences 


20. A further link between types (i) and (iv) appears when we study the 
relation between differences of structure, vowel differences, and the category 
of the second consonant. The data for this study are given in Table III. The 


Taste III 
Vowel sequence Number of type (iv) verbs 
Serves Serves 


A B 
(constant) (alternating) 





Past (s) (15) 
and RP Past RP 
tense tense | tense 
&-8 6 — 
8-8 31 — (a) 54 
e-e ab Y — (e) 45 7 
i-i 8 — (i) 16 
0-0 16 — (o) 20 
u-u 1 — (u) 29 
0-0 مع اج‎ 6 
0-0 + مم‎ 16 (o +e) 34 
e-a >| e-8 ore 17 W 28 X — 
1-8 ج‎ e — 2 — 
i-e + i-i ori 8 21 — 
u-a —| مم‎ 0r 0 14 24 — 
u-e -— U-uoru 16 24 — 


— denotes ‘ alternates with ’ 


two left-hand columns list the possible vowels and vowel sequences in two series : 
Series A consists of the sequence a-e and the sequences of identical vowels 
(excluding 0-0) which are constant im all tenses (cf. section 18 (a) above); 
Series B (i) consists of the sequence 9-9 and the sequences of diverse vowels 
(except a-e) which occur in the Past but not in the RP tense ; and Series B (ii) 
consists of the alternants of the B (i) sequences. The remaining columns indicate 
the distribution of all type (iv) verbs among the various vowel sequences, 
distinguishing between the two sub-types according to the category of the second 
consonant; and finally the distribution of type (ii) bases among the six vowels. 
The numbers in these three columns represent the number of verbs with each 
sequence or vowel which are given in Abraham's dictionary. The actual figures 
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are unimportant, and are given merely as an indication of distribution and 
relative frequency. 

21. Consider first the 45 type (iv) verbs whose Past tense bases have the 
vowel sequence e-a (marked W and X in the Table). As we have seen, these 
are in two complementary sets, one consisting of those wath Cant (i.e. with 
a ‘non-final’ consonant in position C,), such as venda ‘rafuse’, the other 
consisting of those with C, (i.e. with a ‘final’ consonant in position C,), such 
as gema ‘turn round’. In the RP tense, where the Cant verbs have bases with 
sequence e-e (e.g. vende), Car verbs have bases with CVC structure, not CVCV, 
and an e vowel (e.g. gem). Now there are also 35 verbs (Y = the Table) with 
Cant, whose bases have CVCV structure and the sequence c= identical vowels 
e-e in both Past and RP tenses (e.g. dzende ‘run’). And while there are no 
type (iv) verbs with Car, CVCV structure and sequence e-» in both tenses, 
there are the 45 type (ii) verbs (Z in the Table) whose bases in Past and RP 
tenses have ,ون‎ CVCV structure and vowel e, e.g. yem ' co away’. Since 
yem, etc., bear the same relation to dzende, eto., as gem, etz., bear to vende, 
etc.; and since the O,r bases such as gem are complementary to the Cynt 
bases such as vende, etc., we are justified in treating bas:s such as yem as 
complementary to bases such as dzende, and even in treating these two sets of 
verbs as complementary sub-types of a single type instead of as separate types. 

This conclusion is supported by the fact, noted in sectior 15 (a), that type 
(ii) verbs have in the Continuous tense a base with CVCV-n szructure, and that 
where the first of such vowels is e, the second also is e, so tat the Continuous 
tense base of yem (yemen) and of dzende (dzenden) have & common pattern 
CeCe-n.! 

22. Similarly with verbs having the sequences or vovels i-e, i-i, or i; 
U-a, 0-0, Or 0; and u-e, u-u, or u. Since there are in eac- case four sets of 
verbs with a distribution comparable to that of the verbs marked W, X, Y, 
and Z, and a comparable relation to each other, we may <lso treat type (ii) 
verbs that have vowel i, o, or u as complementary to ty e (iv) verbs that 
have in Past and RP tenses the sequences of identical vowals i-i, 0-0, or u-u. 
Here again the conclusion is supported by the identity of structure of type (i) 
and type (iv) bases in the Continuous tense (cf. section 15 (c)).? 

23. By analogy we may also treat the type (1) verbs w-th vowel a, which 
have CVCV-n and sequence a-e in the Continuous tense, 18 complementary 
to type (iv) verbs with sequence &-e; and type (i) verbs vith vowelo (alter- 
nating with e), which have CVCV-n structure and sequence s-o in the Con- 
tinuous tense, as complementary to type (iv) verbs with s=quence 0-o (alter- 
nating with e-e). As regards the sequences a-a and 9-0, since ~he only consonant 
occurring in position C, in verbs with these two sequences 1: بط‎ and h does not 


1 And a common pattern CeCe-m with the object pronoun -m, e.g. £. kerem ‘he armed at 
me ’ (ker), and a nengem ' he saw me’ (nenge); of. n. 1, p. 120. 

2 And also in Past and RP tenses with the object pronoun -m; of. n. ., p. 120. The absence 
of any CVCarV counterpart to yira and nyima with sequence i-a is prob bly fortutous. 
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occur as second consonant in verbs with a-e or 9-0 sequences, it is reasonable to 
treat a-a and o-o as variante of the a-e and o-o sequences respectively. 

24. Thus all type (li) verbs may reasonably be treated as complementary to 
the type (iv) verbs which have in the Past tense the sequence a-e or any sequence 
of identical vowels, and the two sets of verbs provisionally distinguished as 
types (ii) and (iv) can be treated as belonging to a single type. 

In the same way, since the last consonant of the CVVC and CVCVC bases 
of types (v) and (vii) is naturally a ‘ final’ consonant, whereas the last consonant 
of the CVVCV and CVCVCV bases of types (vi) and (viii) is 8 (the only ‘ non- 
final’ consonant occurring in this position), it is possible to treat types (v) 
and (vii) and types (vi) and (viii) as structurally complementary to each other, 
the presence or absence of the final vowel correlating with the category of the 
last consonant.” 

25. The general picture that emerges from the foregoing study of structure 
and vowel sequence is of three main groups of verbs : 

Types (v)-(vi*) ; in addition to the pairing of types (v) and (vii) and types 
(vi) and (viii) suggested in the last section, these four types are linked by the 
fact that the same base is used in all tenses, without a suffix -n and without 
vowel alternation. This distinguishes them from 

Types (31)-(s$), which use different bases in different tenses, these being 
marked by the suffix -n in the Continuous and certain Habitual tenses, and by 
various differences of structure and vowel sequence in these and other tenses. 
There are strong grounds for regarding types (ii) and (iv) as complementary 
sub-types of a single type, while type (iii) is linked to them by comparable vowel 
alternation and to some extent by comparable difference of structure. 

Type ($) bases also have the -n suffix, but their structure otherwise remains 
constant; and though vowel alternation occurs, it operates on different 
principles from that found with types (i)-(iv). 


TONE 


26. A complete tonal analysis of the verbal system is beyond the scope of 
this article, and we are concerned only with the bearing of tone on the classifica- 
tion of verbs. For our purpose it is sufficient to examine the tone patterns of 
the complex Subject Pronoun + Base in certain tenses in which the relation- 
ship between tone and other variations in the complex is most clearly and 
characteristically shown. The tone patterns described are those of the complex 


1 I hear kema, kpema, mena, nyoho in place of Abraham’s kama, kpama, mana, 
nyoho. 

3 The facts described are compatible with a hypothesis that historically all bases of type (i1) 
as well as type (iv) verbs at one time had CVCV structure in all tenses (plus -n suffix in the Con- 
tinuous), but that in course of time the second vowel disappeared in all circumstances where 
& consonant in the ‘final’ category occurred in the middle of the sequence 8-6 or any sequence of 
identical vowels, exoept where it was ‘protected’ by a suffixed -n or -m. A similar hypothesis 
for types (v) and (vii) and types (vi) and (viii) is also consistent with the known facts. But of 
' course these can be no more than hypotheses in the absence of historical evidence to support or 
disprove them. 
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as a self-standing piece, and the tones assigned are not necessarily applicable 
to a similar complex occurring in a larger piece; they ar2, however, valid 
for the present purpose in that the relationship of the tones g:ven here to those 
in larger pieces is constant for all types of verb. In describing the tone patterns, 
allowance is made for certain special features associated w:th the end of an 
utterance, such as extra low pitch or final cadence. 

27. When such allowances are made, tone patterns can be analysed into 
High, Mid, and Low tones, Falling tones (High-Mid, Mid-Lov', and High-Low), 
and a Rising tone (Low-High). Falling and Rising tones arc associated either 
with a long vowel or succession of two vowels, or with a single vowel followed 
by a consonant at the end of a base; for instance, the Imperatives too ‘ pick 
it up!’, 806 “jump!’, and nydr ‘come in!’ all have Low-High Rising tone, 
and فقط‎ ‘pour it out!’, dae ‘come out!', and kör ‘catch hold!’ all have 
High-Low Falling tone. But for the present purpose it is more convenient to 
analyse these Rising and Falling tones as sequences of Low tne + High tone, 
and High tone + Low tone, which are realized in speech as -espectively a rise 
and a fall. Accordingly the following will be treated as tone-bearing units : 

(a) a sequence of consonant and single vowel, as in tie Imperative va 

“came here!’ ; 

(b) a single vowel such as that of the third person subject pronoun of 

class 1 (a ‘ he, she, or it’), or the initial vowel of iv * ll it up!’ ; 

(c) any consonant occurring at the end of a base ; 

(d) the nasal consonant m of the first person subject pronoun of class 1 ; 
while a succession of consonant -+ long vowel, or consonant -+ two vowels such 
as too, haa, tsue, due above (analysed as CVV) will, like nor, kor, and iv be 
treated as two tone-bearing units. 

This treatment serves 4nier alta to preserve in the analysis the distinction 
between dzéf ‘tie it!’ and dz& ' go ! ', the longer duration 5f voicing in dzer 
than in dza being reflected in their analysis as respectively two units bearing 
high tone and one unit bearing high tone. Such treatment also preserves the 
distinction between á maa ‘he built’ (3 units) and 4 mad? ' he transplanted ' 
(4 units), and between pairs such as 5 ker ‘he sought’ (analysed as High 
Mid-Low) where the fall coincides with the whole base, and á kẹ? ‘he lit 
a fire’ (analysed as High Mid-Low-Low), where the fall coinc.des with the long 
vowel, and the voicing of the final consonant is at the lower level.* 

28. High, Mid, and Low tones will, for brevity, be represented by the 
capital letters H, M, and L; these symbols will be jomed by a hyphen to 


1 Further investigation might indicate that the Mid tone is not 1n fact a distinct tone, but 
could best be treated as a High tone realized at an intermediate level in certain cases. 

3 The description of the RP tense tone pattern of type (iv) verba 18 also simphfied if CVC 
structure 18 regarded as equivalent to two tone-bearing units. For instances, the bases in & hídi 
‘he returned ’ and & pitt ‘ he asked ’—RP tense complexes of the type (iv) verbs hidé and pînê 
—have different structures, but on the principle suggested would each “ave two tone-bearing 
units ; and, es will be seen later, both complexes can then be described in texms of a commor Tone 


Sequence High High Mid. 


«x 
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indicate (a) a gradual rise or fall from one level to another, or (b) a long vowel, 
& succession of two vowels, or a final vowel-consonant sequence having uniform 
tone. Thus the tones of the examples given in section 27 above will be repre- 
sented as follows: t30, tsde, and nyot, L-H ; háà, dae, and kó» H-L; á maa 
(and also 8 tsüé ‘he jumped’ and & nyd? ‘he came in’), H.L-L. A point 
will be used (as in the last example) to distinguish between the part of the tone 
pattern associated with the subject pronoun and the part associated with the 
base, the latter being also differentiated by heavy type, e.g.: & dzà H.L, 
á md? H.L-L-L, & ker H.M-L, 6 kós? H.M-L-L, while 5 yévésd ‘he ran away’ 
would be represented H.M L L (without hyphens). 


Past Tense 


29. On this basis the tone patterns of Past tense complexes consisting of 
the subject pronoun a ' he, she, or it and bases of representative verbs of the 
eight structural types will be represented as follows : 


(i) á dsa H.L he (etc. went & va H.M he came 


(ii) &ny3? he entered á kor he caught hold 
nS | RUE emos date } HOME. ال‎ 

(3) 5 9 hepickeditup 5 ® he washed (it) 
á 086 os he jumped 4 due } ا‎ he came out 


(v) &hidd HULL  hereturned 4 tirê HML he halted 
` (v) mò H.L-L-L he planied &ké&? H.M-L-L he lit a fire 
(vi £&rümàh H.LI-L he agreed &umbar H.M L-L heremem- 


bered 
(vii) 589888 H.L-LL he bored ányóx0 H.M-LL he pulled it 

tight 
(vii) &kengéss H.LLL itchewedthe 85 769888 H.MLL heran away 


cud 


30. Tonal sertes. From the above it is apparent that in this tense there 
are two different tone patterns associated with each structural type—H.L 
and H.M associated with type (i), H.L-L and H.M-L with type (11), and so on. 
The difference in the tone patterns is in that part associated with the base 
(since the High tone associated with t3e vowel of the subject pronoun is constant 
in all the examples); and verbs may therefore be classified tonally into two 
series as follows : 

Serves I—those in which the initial (in some cases the only) tone associated 

with the base in the Past tense is Low ; 

Serves [{—those in which the initial (in some cases the only) tone associated 

with the base in the Past tense is Mid + ; 
and all eight structural types are represented in each series. 


1 of. Abraham’s distinotion between (a) Low Tones and (b) Mid followed by Low Tone, 
quoted in section 2 above. 
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Other Tenses 


31. In some tenses and with certain structural types, he tone patterns 
of the two series fall together, giving an identical patterr for all verbs of 
a given type. Thus in the Subjunctive à ghangésé ‘ it should be broad ’ (Series I) 
and à yévésà ‘he should run away’ (Series II) both have the tone pattern 
L.H HL; and in the Continuous tense the distinction between the two series 
disappears completely, the tone pattern being the same for all verbs of each 
type, e.g. : 

„ I  mbádzán H.M-L they are going 
() 11 mh van H.M-L they are comiag 
..i mbá hidén H.M L-L they are returning 
GY) 7 mbá upgwah H.M L-L they are listerang 
... I mbá sddsd H.M-LL they are borirz 
Tan II mb&inydds6 — H.M-LL they are pullirg tight 


But in the majority of tenses the distinction between the pzcterns of the two 
tonal series is preserved with most structural types, and the tone patterns of 
each series must be stated separately. 

32. Table IV shows the tone patterns of the complex Subject Pronoun 
+ Base in the Past, Subjunctive, and RP tenses and the Imperative, these 
tenses being taken as typical of the tonal behaviour in all tenses. The tone 
patterns given in the first three columns are those of a comp ex containing the 
third person pronoun of class 1 (a ° he, she, or it’); those i the penultimate 
column are those of a complex containing the correspording first person 
pronoun m ‘I’; with the Imperative singular the subjec: pronoun is zero. 
Where two different shapes are given for bases of the first four types, the 
second is that used in the RP tense (on the principles alrzady described in 
section 15). 

(The meanings asssociated with the bases are: go, enter, lit, jump, return, 
ask, transplant, agree, bore, be broad, chew the cud, com>, seize, wash, go 
out, hear, stand /stop, kindle a fire, remember, pull tight, rur away.) 

33. From Table IV it is evident that, while the numb: of tone-bearmg 
units is by definition related to the structure of the base, ع‎ that the details 
of the tone patterns vary from type to type, nevertheless the tone patterns 
fall into three distinct groups, each group containing petterns which are 
closely alike, but markedly different from those of othe: groups; this is 
particularly noticeable m Series I. Furthermore these groups : orrespond exactly 
to the grouping of structural types suggested in section 25, she tone patterns 
of types (i)-(iv) closely resembling each other, but differng from those of 
type (i) on the one hand and types (v)-(vi) on the other. Most significant are 
the similarity in tonal behaviour between types (11)-(1v) in ste of their super- 
ficial difference in structure, and the fact that types (v) and (vi) treated by 
Abraham as disyllabic, pattern like types (vii) and (viii) and not like types (11) 
and (iv). 
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TABLE IV 


Tone patterns of the complex Subject Pronoun +- Base in certain tenses 


Subjunc- Impera- 
Past tive RP tense isve 
Tonal Series I 
H.L L.H H 
H.H H.M 
H.I-L  L.H-M L-H 
H.H-M H.L-H 
H.L-L  L.H-M L-H 
H.H-M H.L-H 
H.L-CL L.H-M L-H 
H.H-M H.L-H 
HILL LAM LH 
H.HM H.LH 
HLL LAM LH 
H.H-M H.L-H 
H.L-L-L L.H-H-L  H.H-H-L H.L-H-L L-H-L 
HILI-L LHH-L HHH-L H.ILH-L LH-L 
H.L-LL L.H-HL  H.H-HL HI-HL LHL 
HLLL LHHL HAHL HLHL — 
Tonal Serves II 
H.M L.H H 
H.H H.M 
H.M-L  L.H-H H-L 
H.H-H H.M-M 
H.M-L  L.H-H H-L 
H.H-H H.M-M 
HLM-L L.H-H H-L 
H.H-H H.M-M 
HML LHH HL 
H.H H H.M M 
HML LHH HL 
H.H-H H.M-M 
H.M-L-L L.H-H-L  H.H-H-L H.M-M-L H-H-L 
H.ML-L LH HL H.HH-L H.MM-L H H-L 
H.M-LL L.H-HL  H.H-HL H.M-ML H-HL 
HMLL LHHL HAHL HMML HAL 


Example 


dza/ 


Type 


(i) 
(1) 
(ii) 


(iv) 


(iv) 
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34. The basic unity of the tone patterns in a group may be expressed by 
speaking of a Tone Sequence common to all verbs represented in the group ; 
this may be a ‘ broken’ or a ‘ continuous’ sequence accorcing to the type of 
structure with which it is associated—a continuous sequence being associated 
with a -VV or -VC pattern in the base, a broken sequence with a succession of 
CV patterns. 

Thus the relation between the tone patterns of types (ii), (i), and (iv) 
of Series I in the Subjunctive may be described by saying that they share 
a Tone Sequence L.HM ; the sequence is broken in the case of type (iv) (structure 
of base CVCV, tone pattern L.H M), continuous in the case of types (ii) and 
(iii) (structure of bases CVC and CVV respectively, tone pattern of both L.H-M). 
Similarly m the RP tense with subject pronoun a, types [ij)-(iv) of Series I 
have a common Tone Sequence H.HM, broken in the case of type (iv) verbs 
whose second consonant is in the ' non-final' category and which have CVCV 
structure, continuous in the case of type (iv) verbs whose second consonant 
is in the ‘final’ category and which have CYC structure, and continuous 
also with all verbs of types (ii) and (ui). Again, types (v)-(viii) of both series 
have, in the Subjunctive, a common Tone Sequence L.HHL, which is con- 
tinuous with type (v), broken with type (viii), and partly broken with types (vi) 
and (vii). And Tone Sequences can be quoted in similar zerms for all tenses 
listed here, and also for all the remaining tenses. 

So it is possible to describe the tone patterns of each group of structural 
types in each tense in terms of a single Tone Sequence, and whether the Sequence 
18 broken or continuous can be predicted from the structure of the base ; and 
the tonal behaviour of all verbs in any one tense can be deszribed economically 
by listing at most six Tone Sequences. 





TABLE V 
Class 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Tonal Series ——— ———— Series I-——————— ——-——Beries II 
Type 0) (iv) (vvi) as as as 


CLI 01.2 0.3 
Structures} in CV CVCand CVVC 5 " 35 


Past and CVCV | CVCVC 
RP tenses CVVand CVVCV 
CVC CVCVCV 
CVCV and 
CVC 
Vowel Alternatton a 6ح‎ Fullsetof Noalterna- ,, T b 
alterna- tion 
tions where 
appropriate 
“n suis or none -n -n none » » » 


1 There will, of course, also be similar structures without an initia. consonant; cf. section 
8 (b) above. 
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CoNCLUSION 


35. These groups of structural types, linked by features of structure, of 
vowel alternance, and of tone, are thus convenient units for the classification 
of Tiv verbs. On this basis verbs may be arranged in six classes, numbered 
1 to 6, as shown in Table V. Of these, Classes 1, 2, and 3 have tone patterns of 
Series I, Classes 4, 5, and 6 tone patterns of Series IT; Classes 1 and 4, 2 and 5, 
3 and 6 contain verbs using bases of identical structures ; and, conveniently, 
there is normally one tone-bearing unit in the bases of verbs of Classes 1 and 4, 
two tone-bearing units in the bases of verbs of Classes 2 and 5, and three 
tone-bearing units in the bases of verbs of Classes 3 and 6. 

This classification, with the possibility of further division of Classes 2 and 
5 into sub-elasses for the treatment of differences of structure, is the most 
economical basis for a comprehensive description of the Tiv verbal system, and 
in particular simplifies considerably the description of its tonal behaviour. 
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THE GADABUURSI SOMALI SCRIPT 


By I. M. Lewis 


T the moment, both in the British Protectorate and in Somalia, the adoption 
of a standard orthography for the Somali language is fiercely debated.! 
In discussion of the merits of the various scripts proposed, technical problems 
of orthography have to some extent been lost sight of. Nationalistic arguments 
have favoured ‘Somali writing’ (‘Ismaaniya) while religious or Pan-Islamic 
arguments have supported an Arabic script. This article * discusses an ortho- 
graphy invented some 20 years ago by a well-known Gadabuursi sheikh, 
Sheikh ‘Abdurafimaan Sh. Nuur, the present Government 00602 of Borama 
District ? in the west of the British Protectorate. The script has not, as far as 
I am aware, been previously described in the literatura on Somaliland. 
I publish it here with no intention of attempting to contribute to the already 
abundant confusion im the choice of a standard orthography for Somali. 
Sh. ‘Abduralimaan’s script 18 of considerable linguistic and ethnological interest, 
since it seems, after ‘Ismaaniya, to be the second non-Arabic Somali ortho- 
graphy to be invented in Somaliland. The problems involved in devising 
a script for Somali and the Sheikh’s achievement can best ke appreciated if we 
review briefly the history of attempts to write Somali, in Somaliland. We 
are not concerned with studies made by professional European philologiste. 


1 The dispute over the adoption of an orthography may be studied from the numerous articles 
on the subject which have appeared over the past few years in British Somaliland in the periodical 
War Somali 81dihi, and in Somalia in Jl Corriere della Somalia and more recently in Somalia d' Oggi. 
A brave, if unwise, attempt to solve the problem was made in March 1957 by the Government of 
Somalia which launched Wargeyaka Somalsyed, a newspaper printed entirely in a phonetically 
&oourate but simple transcription of Somali in roman characters. “he publication of this 
journal, using roman characters as a medium for Somali, raised such a stcrm of popular protest— 
especially from the advocates of ‘Ismaaniya-—that it had to be withdrawn from publication after 
& few numbers had appeared. 

2 1 spent a little under two years, during 1955-7, mainly in the Britisk Protectorate, as Fellow 
in Social Anthropology of the Colonial Social Scieno» Reeearch Council, London, to whose 
generosity I am greatly indebted for financing my research. 


3 Place-names in this article are normally spelt according to general Administrative usage l 


in the Protectorate. In writing other Somali words Andrzejewski’s transoription as used in 
Bell, 1953, and Andrzejewski and Galaal, 1956, is followed. Proper names of persons although 
of Arabio crigin in many cases are represented in this orthography with their Somali pronuncia- 
tion. The Somali pronunciation of other Arabic expressions used is also indicated. 

4 The expression ° Somaliland ’ is used here to denote all the Somali countries, and not simply 
the British Protectorate. i 

5 Several attempts appear to have been made by Somalhs, with in many cases European. 
eneouragement-——governmental or missionary—to write Somali in roman characters. Such 
seripte—other than the conventional systems used by officials for writing personal and place- 
names in roman charactera—have acquired little or no general currency. Adaptations of roman 
characters to represent Somali sounds are, of course, not inventions in the sense that the Gada- 
buursi anc ‘Ismaaniys scripta are. 
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I. Arabio Scripts | 

The introduction of Arabic into northern Somaliland is generally attributed 
to Sheikh Yuusuf bin Aħmad al-Kawneyn (or Aw Barkhadle, as he is popularly 
known) of ashraf descent, said to have come to Somaliland as a proselytizer 
of Islam in the thirteenth century. The Sharif advanced the teaching of Arabic 
to Somalis by devising a Somali nomenclature for the Arabic vowels, fatha, 
kasra, and damma, as shown. Alif with fatha is called in Somali alif la 
kordabey (1)*; alif with kasra is in Somali alif la hoosdabey (1) 3; and alif 
with damma is in Somali alif la godey (').4 This Somali nomenclature for the 
vocalization of the Arabic consonants is taught to this day in private Qur’anic 
schools throughout the country. The system attributed to Shartf Yuusuf 
enabled his Somali pupils to learn to read and write Arabic. There is no early 
record, however, as far as is known, of any Arab having adapted Arabic script 
as a vehicle for writing Somali. But it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
Somalis with a knowledge of Arabic have for many centuries written a some- 
times ungrammatical Arabic contaming many Somali words as they still do 
to-day. 

Apart from the small proportion of the population who have learnt Arabic 
in Government schools, ability to write in Arabic is generally limited to wadaads,® 
sheikhs, and businessmen or merchants, who have learnt in private Quranic — 
schools. Most children have at one time or another spent some time, if only 
a few months, learning by heart under a sheikh or teacher (ma‘allin) some 
chapters from the Qur’an. But although the standard of Islamic instruction, 
including Arabic, is often quite high amongst those who have spent years at 
such schools, the proportion of the population who can write as well as read 
Arabic is relatively amall. This can be appreciated from the fact that a man 
can enjoy the title of sheikh without being able to write much Arabic and with 
only a very limited ability to read the language. Anyone who devotes his life 
to religion is a wadaad, however slight his acquaintance with Arabic. Many 
men who practise as wadaads, presiding over local religious ceremonies (all 
sacrifices, Rabbibart,® the Friday Prayers—if the congregation in a district is 
sufficiently large to warrant their observance, dAskrs (in Somali pronunciation 
dskr*-ga), styaaros, and the mawliids of saints, and all other religious occasions) 
and acting as unofficial local gadis, know only sufficient Arabic to read from 


1 The Sharif’s tomb which is the scene of an annual pilgrimage (siyaaro-da) mainly for the 
clans of the Ishaagq clan-family is situated some 20 miles to the north-east of Hargeisa. See 
Webber, 1956. For an indication of the Sharif’a role in Somali tradition, see Lewis, 1956, 153. 
I hope to discuss the Sharif more fully elsewhere. 

* Lit. ‘ alif (which) is surmounted *. 

3 Lit. ' alif (which) is underout '. 

4 Lit. ‘ alif (which) is hollowed-out ’. 

5 Wadaad is a Somali synonym for the Ar. sheikh, but in Somaliland the word sheikh often 
denotes a slightly higher status in religion than 0068 wadaad. 

* Literally, ‘ begging, or beseeching, God’. Other expressions are also used, as e.g. Alaah- 
bari, and in Hawiye dialect the probably pre-Islamic compounds Waag daft and Waag datin, 
from Waag, one of the pre-Islamio Cushitic names of God. 


» 
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the religious books! which they have learnt by heart. Of oourse everyone, 
whether he be a wadaad or sheikh, or ordinary member of the public,? prays 
in Arabic. But although only a small fraction of the total Somali population 
can write Arabic a considerable religious literature whica must comprise 
several thousand poems (gastdas) in praise of the Prophet end the saints has 
been produced in Arabic, or a mixture of Arabic and Somali? zy Somali sheikhs 
and wadaads. Some of these qasidas (in Somali pronounced astida) have been 
written in good Arabic by Somali sheikhs with an excellent knowledge of the 
language acquired locally from especially learned teachers o- studied in travel 
abroad in Arabia, Egypt, and the Sudan. Indeed there is a much richer litera- 
ture in Arabic, mainly of Sufistic works, than is generally realized outside 
Somaliland. It is hoped to indicate something of the range end quality of this 
Somali literature at a later date. 

With respect to knowledge of Arabic the population mav be divided into 
three classes, those who know a little, those who can read znd write a little, 
and those who are expert in both reading and writing. The last ere a small 
but increasing minority. The middle group have given rise ir religion and trade 
to a type of writing which is known, not inappropriately, as ° wadaad’s writing ' 
(or 'wadaad's Arabic’). This is an ungrammatical Arabi- containing some 
Somali words, the proportion of Somali naturally varying "with the context. 
The calligraphy is usually also inexpert and often obscure. ‘ Vadaad’s writing ' 
is used by merchants, in business, in letter-writing, in the wating of petitions,® 


1 The most commonly studied religious works are standard authc-ities on the Shari'a, 
mainly of the Shafiite school to which the majority of Somalı adhere, witk, of course, the Qur’an 
and various compilations of hadiths. The Sifi Dervish Orders (Qaadiriya, Al madiya-Rahmaaniya, 
Ahmadiya-Ssalihiya, and Ahmadiya-Dandaraawiys, to name the principal tarigas) provide 
in their hterature, hagiologies (manaagrbs), poetry (qasiidas), etc., a rich socree of reading material 
for the student of religion. Outside the tarigas, strictly, but associated woh them are the hagio- 
logies and poems composed in honour of Somali clan and lineage ancestors transmuted ın Bomali 
Islam into Siiffsaints. For Somali Sufism see Cerulli, 1923, and Lewis, 1976. It ıs hoped shortly 
to publish a more up-to-date appraisal of Sufism in Somaliland. 

3 Men are traditionally divided. by profession into those who are warriors (waranleh) and 
those who devote their lives primarily, whatever subsidiary oceupatior they may pursue, to 
religion (wacaad). 

3 Text I, below, p. 144, is a good example of a Somalı gassuda. 

4 Few works by Somalı writers have been published but there are mary original manuscripts, 
some of whish one hopes may some day be printed ın Mogadishu. Sayyi: Mahammad ‘Abdilleh 
Hassan (b. 1884, d. 1920, the celebrated ' Mad Mullah’), for example, قود‎ left a conmderable 
number of MSS. Some of the better known published works are the <naymi‘at al-mubtiraka 
of Sh. ‘Abdallah ibn Yuusuf al-Qalanqooli (of the Qaadirrya), Cairo, 1913-19 (see Cerulli, 1923, 
22-5); the majnti‘at al-qasa@?id collected by the same author, Cairo, 194%. very popular amongst 
members of the Qaadariya Order in Somaliland; and Sh. ‘Abdurahman az-Zeilat's Arabic 
grammar, fath al-latsf, Cairo, 1938. An interesting secular work 18 memhoned below. 

5 This group comprises, of course, the majority of the population sinxe everyone knows the 
Muslim prayers in Arabio (the daily prayers) and a few Arabic words. 

* Broken English is also frequently used in petition writing. Both i- and obscure wadaad's 
writing have the great merit, where the writer wishes (and. no doubt frequently involuntarily) 
of enabling the petition to be couched in legal ambiguity so that the meaning of finer pointe of 
detail is seldom clear. This provides the writer with talking points sbould disoute arise con- 
cerning the meaning of the petition. 
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and in the writing of gasidas by wadaads whence its name is derived. The 
principal obscurities in this writing are due to the lack of a standard convention 
for representing Somali words and failure to mark the Arabic short vowels. 
These ar» difficulties inherent in the differences between the Arabic and Somali 
alphabets, quite apart from’ the additional errors in grammar. Those of the 
younger generation who have learnt correct Arabic in Government schools 
usually tnd ' wadaad’s writing’ difficult if not impossible to read. 

Somali contains 22 consonants: °," b, قن‎ j, 0,3 g, 7, kh, h, d,* r, 8,5 sh, $, 
f, 9, k,l. m, n, w, y °; the eight Arabic consonants ,درز‎ pesos bib, ٿث وع‎ 
do not sccur in pure northern Somali. In Somali there are ten vowels: 
five shor; and five long ; a, 7, u, o, e, and aa, 11, uu, oo, 2.5 From the point of 
view of writing Somali in Arabic characters the first requirement is for two 
symbols to represent Somali d and g, the latter being a separate sound from j. 
There is 20 standard convention in ‘ wadaad’s writing ’ and Somali d is variously 
written, 5, رط‎ and J. Somali g is usually written چ‎ The voiced dental plosive 


d is usually written >, and the Somalis which corresponds to the Arabic رس‎ 
and should be written thus is sometimes in ‘ wadaad’s writing’ written ,ص‎ 
as e.g. in Soomaali written sometimes, JU». Arabic lacks symbols for the 


Somali vowels e, ee, and o, 00, although these can be represented approximately 
by other combinations in Arabic. Since, however, ‘ wadaad’s writing’ usually 
omits tke short vowels it is extremely difficult to read unless the meaning 
is clear fsom the context which is by no means always the case. When in addition 
to this tLe writing contains both Somali and Arabic words and is ungrammatical 
the difficulty of reading it can easily be Usum The following letter 1° may 
serve as an illustration : 


1 The glottal stop. 
3 The «rabie c». 


3 The *oioed post-alveolar plosive. 

1 The voiced dental plosive, corresponding to the Arabic ,د‎ Moreno, 1955, 8, moludes also 
d, a SomaLzation of the Arabic 3. But this sound seems very rare in northern Somali, 

5 Correctly the Arabio ue 

¢ And-xejewski introduces an additional consonant ¥, which he describes as ° acoustically 
similar to y but leas tense and darker ', Andrzejewski and Galaal, 1956, 2. 

° The « is sometimes in eastern Somaliland pronounced as the Arabic 3 

8 Thera are slight dialectal differences in the speech of the ¢Lise clan in the west, the central 
Ishaaq, ard the Daarood in the east, and sgain between the Daarood and the Hawiye (all of 
whom are collectively ‘Samaale’, see Lewis, 1955, 15) but these are slight compared with the 
differences between these as a whole and the Banaadir and Rahanweyn dialects of southern 
Somala ; cf. Andrzejewski and Galaal, loc. oit., 1. See also Moreno, loc. at., passim. 

* Both Armstrong, 1934, and Andrzejeweki, 1955, 508, distinguish two values for each of the 
ten vowele according as the vowel is articulated with or without ‘ fronting '. 

19 The sriginal, written in pencil, could not be reproduced and the block has accordmgly been 
made fron. & carefully traced copy. 
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مر +عينا بو الى برعو 
خيرم جامع أحمد ja?‏ جعله وصلنا “فرينك عند محمد موبى ولكن تر يد منك كراشن حق ٣رر‏ حقك 
وقيمة الراشن yy‏ شلن واخوك فارح pls del‏ خير 7الحاس حقك الذى ذهب الى عدن. 
والسلام 
جوليد علمى 


1 ¢Ainabo, a small town in the east of the Protectorate. 

® Bura‘o, a large town in the east of the Protectorate 

` Habar Jaco, a large Ishaaq clan ın the east and contre of the Protectorate. 
* Somali farisn-ta * message ' 

$ English ‘ rations ’, Somalized to raashin-ka. 

5 Somalı reer-ka ' nomadio family, household, family, people’. 

t Somalifaas-ka ° family’. 
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An advance in the application of the Arabic script to represent Somali 
was made by the famous Qaadiriya saint, Sh. Uwais ibn Maliammad al-Baraawi, 
of the Tunni Golgaal clan, who died at Biyoley in southern Somalia in 1919.1 
Sh. Uwais is the founder of the Uwaisiiya branch of the Qaadiriya fariga to 
which the majority of those who follow this Order in southern Somalia belong.? 
The Sheikh has written many well-known works some of which are published 
in the two collections compiled by Sh. ‘Abdallah ibn Yuusuf al-Qalanqooli 
mentioned above. Sh. Uwais applied to the Digil ? dialect of southern Somalia 
the Arabic transcription adopted by the Swahili-speaking Amarani of Brava 4 
in writing their dialect, Bravanese. In this orthography the Somali d is written 
JÈ, and the g sS, as in Persian. The hamza is written internally as e otherwise 


as in Arabic. The vowel pointe are always inserted. The Somali vowels e and o 
are written ay and aw. One of the Sheikh's best known gastdas is published by 
Professor M. M. Moreno with a phonetic transcription and translation, and it 
i8 not necessary to illustrate the script here.5 

Some 20 years ago in the British Protectorate, Sheikh Mahammad ‘Abdi 
Makaahiil,* following his predecessor, Sh. Ibraahim ‘Abdallah Mayal in his 
attempts to standardize ' wadaad’s writing’ published a most interesting little 
book, ‘ The institution of modern correspondence in the Somali language 7 
This comparatively unknown work consists of an introduction in which the 
suitability of the Arabic script for writing Somali is urged and a standard 
orthography proposed. The author then illustrates his script with examples 
of Somali letters, sentences, and proverbs. Sh. Mahammad represents the 
Somali d by 5, and the g by a barred kaf 4$. The Sheikh recognizes the difficulty 
in representing the Somali vowels e and o. He states that in Somali a and 1 
cannot always be distinguished and represents vowel sounds intermediate 
between a and $ by the joint use of fatha and kasra. Thus he writes Eebbahay 


‘my God’ ut and derer ° height’ 5 55. The problem of writing the vowel o 
is attacked, somewhat picturesquely, by using the symbol سه‎ for damma when 
it 18 ° awkward to pronounce’. Thus (alo ‘ advice’ is written UE 

Recently Muuse Haaji Ismaa‘il Galaal (Habar Ja‘lo, Ishaaq), following 


in the wake of his predecessors in the Protectorate, has proposed & more radical 
alteration of Arabic to represent Somali Here the d and g are represented by 


1 For the Tunni of southern Somalia, see Lewis, 1955, 32 and passim. For further informa- 
tion concerning the Sheikh see the majmütat al-mubaraka mentioned above and Cerulli, 1923, 12, 
22 


? In northern Somaliland, on the other hand, most of the Qaadiriya follow the teaching of 
Sh. ‘Abdurahmaan az-Zeila‘i. 

3 For the Digil see Lewis, 1955, 31 fŒ., and for their dialect, Moreno, 1955, 327 ff. 

4 See Lewis, op. cit., 42 ff. 5 Moreno, loc. cit., 864-1. 

5 OftheIshaaq, Habar Awal clan. 

.أنشاء المكاتبات العصرية فى اللغة السومائيه Published in Bombay, a.m. 1345, as‏ ' 

5 Galaal, 1954. In his original article, Muuse Galaal used ¥ to represent Somali j, but 
has ance decided, more logically, to use this latter for Somali g. 
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5 and c respectively, and an entirely original set of symbols for the Somali 
vowels are introduced. The new vowel signs are a E 3 4, u a 6 3, 0 x / 
and the long vowels ee X and oo f Y. The long vowels aa and it are repre- 


sented by the Arabic | and (c. The glottal stop is written as in Arabic. The 
sign wı is added to any final new symbol. Examples of the use of the script 
are given in Muuse Galaal’s article. This development by a Somali trained in 


phonetics may be considered as the most accurate Arabic script yet devised for 
Somali. 


II. Non-Arabte Scripts 
l. Zsmaanwa 

The well-known ‘Ismaaniya (Osmaniya) or ‘Somali writirg' was invented 
about 1920 by ‘Ismaan Yuusuf Kenadiid, brother of ‘Ali Yuusuf (Daarood, 
Majeerteen),) Sultan of Obbia in Somalia. The script was noticed by Marcello 
Orano, and later by Dr. Cerulli.? It has been widely publicized, by Dr. M. 
Maino who has given the fullest descriptions,’ and by ‘Ismaan Yuusuf’s son, 
Yaasiin (the well-known authority on Somali language and literature) in 
Somalia. The orthography is little known and virtually never used in the 
British Protectorate * although it is widely known and quite often used in 
Somalia. Even in Somalia, however, its currency falls short of that of the 
different varieties of ‘wadaad’s Arabic’ writing. Phonetically ‘Ismaaniya 
is highly accurate. There are new symbols for each of the 22 Somali consonants 
except the glottal stop, which can be represented by hamza. In practice it is 
usually omitted. The ten vowels, five long and five short, are represented by 
eight new symbols and the consonants for y (it) and w (uu). There are also ten 
numerals, 

The most striking feature of the script is, of course, that in contrast to 
Arabic it is written from left to right. With the exception o3 the glottal stop 
(if used) the symbols bear little or no resemblance to any Arabic characters. 
In contrast to the strict phonetic character of the letters, ‘Ismaaniya has 
certain definite etymological or quasi-etymological features." Thus the article 
is usually written separately from the noun which it qualifies, as in geed ka 
‘the tree’, agal kttsa ‘his house’, etc. Vowel mutations which occur in 
speech on the addition of certain suffixes ® are not always phonetically repre- 


1 For the Somali Daarood clan-family, see Lewis, 1955, 18 ff. 

* E. Cerulli, ° Tentativo indigeno di formare un alfabeto somalo’, Ortente Moderno, xu, 4, 
1932, 212-13. 5 Mamo, 1961, 1953. 

t Some emphasis has been given to «Ismaaniya, regarded as a national Somali script by the 
Somali Youth League political party. The script 18 sometimes used, symbolically, as much as 
practically, in S. Y.L. proceedings in the Protectorate. 

5 See Maino, 1953, 26 ff., and Moreno, 1955, 290 ff. 

6 For alphabet see n. 3 on next page. 

* cf. Maino, loc. cit., 26 ff. 8 See Bell, 1953, 7 £. 
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sented. Some writers of ‘Ismaaniya write etymologically, aabbe htt for هه‎ 
° the father ’, magaalo da for magaaiada ‘the town’. Similarly an apostrophe 
is inserted in ‘Ismaaniya to denote an absent consonant in a suffix mutation 
as e.g. maga?a for maga‘a ' the name’, where the masculine article has been 
changed to aim in agreement with the final ain of the unqualified noun.! 
Similarly ‘Ismaaniya writes geela for geela ‘the camels’. The modification 
of the feminine article ta when attached to a final | to sha is written 
etymologically, as in dufiul sha for the pronunciation qufiusha ‘ the charcoal’ ; 
ul sha for usha ' the stick’, etc. The mutations which occur with the final 
consonants of verb stems m the third person feminine and second person 


1 See Bell, loc. cit , 12. 


2 See Bell, loc. ort., 8. 
5 The alphabet is: 


I CA ILR 
j h 


d g 


5م د 
g sf , 3g‏ $79 


ىل ب لك - FU‏ عن ع 
pos cQ‏ 
C‏ 0 


00 ee 


The numerals are. 


5 & AR 5 L 


j 2 3 4p 5 


J 3 C U X 
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of the reflexive conjugation are written etymologically, e.g. daladtay for dalattag 
“you are/she is born’, etc. 

These features are generally absent in the Gadabuursi script as written 
by its inventor, Sheikh ‘Abduraiimaan, although he sometimes writes the 
article suffix separately from the noun which it qualifies.! 


2. The Gadabuursi Orthography 


This script was devised in about 1933 by Sheikh *Abduratimaan Sheikh 
Nuur of the chiefly lineage (Reer Ugaas) of the Gadabuursi clan.? Sh. *Abdursh- 
maan’s father, Sh. Nuur, is a well-known figure and was for many years Govern- 
ment Qädi of Borama District in the west of the Protectorate. After some years 
as a teacher of religion m the Education Department, Si. ‘Abdurahmaan 
succeeded his father as Qadi at Borama anc holds this post at present. He 
is a learned man with a wide knowledge of the history of his clan.? The script 
. 18 known and used only by a small circle of the Sheikh’s associates in Borama 
and outside the Gadabuursi country very few people have heerd of it. Unlike 
‘Ismaaniya the script has not been taken up seriously by any protagonist of written 
Somali. Nor does Sh. *Abdurahimaan himself regard his invenzion as a contribu- 
tion to the problem of finding a national orthography for Somali For thesereasons 
the script has languished in obscurity and the few modifications which would 
make it phonetically as accurate as ‘Ismaaniya have failed to be introduced.* 

The script has no character for the glottal stop (although hamza could 
be employed as in ‘Ismaaniya) and there are 21 consonants : 


+ 3 POS 


1 See the examples below. 

* The Gadabuursi clan inhabit the west of the Brizish Protectorate and the northern part 
of the Harar province of Ethiopia. See Lewis, 1955, 25. 

3 He has written in Arabic some MSS on Gadabuurei history. 

* My attention was first drawn to the script by my friend Mr. J. Gethin, H.M. Consul, 
Mogadishu. I studied the soript with ite inventor, Sh. ‘Abdurahmaan, while on a visit to the 
Gadabuursi of Borama District. 
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^T HI 1 C CC 


i u a u 


9 


oo 
In contrast to ‘Ismaaniya the consonants y and w are not used as vowels 
except in diphthongs. Short ois normally written as u (C) and there is no 


differentiation between a and aa, and e and ee. These failings could very 
easily be remedied with only slight modifications in the script. As with 
‘Ismaaniya the script is written frorn left to right and the article suffixes are 
sometimes separated from their nouns. But the other etymological features 
of Ismaaniya are lacking and in this respect the script is potentially phonetically 
more accurate than ‘Ismaaniya. None of these Somali orthographies take 
account of tone (which is not always important)! but they could easily be 
written with tone marks where necessary. Six texts written by Sh. *Abdurah- 
maan are published here with transliterations (in italics) and phonetically more 
accurate transcriptions (in roman type). Fairly literal English translations 
accompany the texts.? l 


1 For the problem of tone in Somali, see Andrzejewski, 1956. 

2 Mr. Muuse Galaal and Mr. Yuusuf Mayzaag have very kindly advised me in the writing of 
this article and in the transcription. and translation of the texta. I wish to thank also Mr. F. J. 
Raine of the Education Department, British Somaliland, for his expert help in the preparation of 
scripte and texte for the printers. 


I. M. LEWIS 
Text I 


A Qasitda in prasse of the Prophet 


17 UTI STITJC OT 3TITIC THIT. 
JIALTTU JCSTJTJ SHOR T IST WYOTIN. 
KSCY-TL UTFISHUL JT 3133! 1١١1|. 
007-71 JIDIUT OISJT OTC IMDB. 
ICSTY TTT TSTSJHU FCC JBIICC I7 

| 7777773 . 
YTTCC 113/0 STD TINTA ICC STOIUTJTA. 
JCSI “SCC ICITU6TUT JCJTU-JCC UCTCUTJT J. 
UIU "ITTTJ 13 1117101 12 لاعفا‎ NCC JOTUTIUD. 
1751-3112 [TT COLL JT FTT 1011 
JTTT-IB UIU DST [15 LT HITTI 
JC3CF IBC T OT3IU OOICUCC IST Tel 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 


Ya nabiyi salatu wa salamu ‘aleka 

Ya nebiyi salaatu, wa salaamu ‘aleyka 
00599001: qorayay Rabow a iga 00:10 
Qasiidaan qorayaaye, Rabbow hayga qalloo‘m 
Quruh-diu nabigent ya qiyast karaya 

Quruhidii nebigeenii, yaa qiyaasi karaaya 
QVorda-dit timthsisa 01016 logu quyasay 
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Qurdadi timihiisa, degtaa loogu qtyaasay 

Quraf; dad argien buu gariyuu ka ‘adaday 
Qorralidaad aragteen buu, qariyuu ka ‘addaaday 
Haduu qafdo ra‘o qamam kuu hadunayay 

Hadduu qaafilo raa*o, qamaamkuu hadinaayay 
Quri-gu qutanshana quyan buu nuqunayay 
Qorigii qotonshaana, qoyaan buu noqonaayay 
Nin hadas ts gabiana qolliun muu odanayno 

Nin hadday is qabtaannz, qawliun muu odannayno 
Qalbigigiisiyu labta qushku ba laga mayday 
Qalbigiisiyo laabtana, qushku baa laga mayday 
Qadad kitsa nin joga galbiguu ka arkayay 
Qadaadkisa nin jooga, qalbiguu ka arkaayay 
Qusul kirsu ma dafin doluhuu yara 1 
Qosolkiisu ma daafin, doolluhuu yara qaawin 


TRANSLATION ^ 


All hail Prophet, may blessing and peace be upon Thee. 
May the qasida I write flow smoothly, Master. 
The beauty of our Prophet, who can gauge ؟‎ 
His waving hair, reaches to His ears. 
He eclipsed the sun, and shines more brightly. 
The caravan He accompanied, travelled under shade-giving clouds, 
The dead stick which He sets upright, becomes green ? (with life). 
If He quarrelled with a man, He would not insult him. 
. His heart and breast, are pura from all evil and uncleanness, 
The man who stands behind him, He sees in his heart.‘ 
When He laughed He never exposed, more than His canine teeth.5 


1 In these translations I have tried to edhere as closely as possible to the literal meaning 
within the requirements of reasonably intelligible English. This is probably most difficult in a 
qasuda although ıt 18 difficult also in Somali seoular poetry because of the use of imagery and 
metaphor. This ganida was written by Sh. Isma‘ul Farah (d. c. 1910) of the Habar Awal clan 
(Reer Ahmad). For the Habar Awal clan, see Lewis, 1955, 23 ff. The gasiida 18 well-known 
in the Proteotorate. 

3 When the Prophet went with a caravan he caused clouds to shade ita Journey. 

3 Qoyaan, lit. ° wet ' as opposed to gors ° dry, dead wood ’. The phrase refers to the miraculous 
life-giving power of the Prophet. 

* This sentence means simply that through his miraculous power, the Prophet would. be aware 
of the presence of someone standing behind him. 

5 This sentence refers to haditha describing the Prophet's demeanour when he smiled which 
has set a style of propriety in expressing pleasure or mirth. This religious tradition is probably 
associated with the common Somali idea that a man who opens his mouth wide when he smiles or 
laughs 18 not to be trusted. 

The following words have the Arabic correspondences shown: nebi Ar n-b-y; salaat Ar. 
8-I--b; salaam Ar. 8-l2-m ; ‘aleyka Ar. ‘-l-w-k; quaiida Ar. q-s-y-d-t; Rabbi Ar. r-b; qiyaas 
Ar. q-y-?-8; qaafilo Ar. q-?-f-l-t; qamaam Ar. g-m-?-m; qawl (ın the compound gawlhun) Ar. 
q-w-1; galbigW Ar. q-1-b. 
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'TuzxT II 


A letter from Borama 


OHI TI 
QITITLLTU PH ITT YC3HU. 3ITT- 
NTT. TUNSC OT. UTJTT.fHf IL QC- 
YC JIT ODF. TOS IL OHUT 2T- 
TT CUT PITY. 1771 UT OCC 
JINIT. TF TJJI TI UT 39 STOTJ. 
UD 33 TI 207319. YOITUT QTY 
JIMT.OTIIT IT GCCTHT ECYC 
119131 YTISH3T. - 
UCCS FIT H 
1021/1 
TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 
Sela 
Seyla‘ 
Walal kir an jela, Husen. Salamad. 
Walaal kii an je‘laa, Huseen. Salaamad. 
Anagu wa nabad. Rer kir wuhu yal Doobo. 
Annagu waa nabad. Reer kii wuñu yaal Doobo. 
Awr kit wena waha ‘unay labah. ‘Als na wuu 1/878 


Awr kii weyna wala ‘unay libaah. ‘Ali na wuu yimid. 
Alabte way na soo gaday. Noo soo dtr subag. 
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Alaabtii way na soo gaaday. Noo soo dir subag. 
Hooyana way timid. Walal ka Guuled wuliu 
Hooyana way timid. Walaal kaa Guuleed wuhu 


tagay Hargesa. 

tegay Hargeysa. 
Nuur Bile 
Nuur Bile 
Boorama 
Boorama 

TRANSLATION 
Zeila.! 


My beloved brother, Huseen. Peace. 

I am well,? the reer 3 is at Doobo.* 

The big burden camel has been eaten by a lion. ‘Al has come. 

The goods have been received by us. Send us (some) ghee. 

Our mother has come. Your 5 brother Guuleed has gone to Hargeisa.® 


Nuur Bile, 
Borama.* 


1 The ancient but now deserted town, at various times capital of the Muslim state of Awdal 
(ninth/tenth-sixteenth centuries), on the north-west coast of the British Protectorate. Well- 
known place-names are here spelt as in common administrative usage in the Protectorate. 

2 Lit. ‘it is peace’, meaning above all spiritual equilibrium, not simply the absence of war. 
A rather perfunctory greeting, as here, the writer would be somewhat disturbed by the loss of the 
camel, 

3 Here, the nomadic hamlet, comprising a man’s hut, sheep and goats, and possibly some 
milch camels and cattle, with his wife and children (by her) and probably a few families of close 
kin with their huts and stock. Each wife normally has one hut. The word reer is also used in 
other more general senses, as e.g. to mean ' people ’, but this is its basic meaning. For a general 
introduction to the structure of nomadic Somali society see my The Somali lineage system and the 
total genealogy (duplicated), Hargeisa, Somaliland Protectorate, 1957. 

* A village in the west of the Protectorate. 

5 The article -kaa indicates that the person spoken of is more directly related to the recipient 
of the letter than to the sender. This possibly refers to the recipient and sender being of different 
mothers (Som. kala hooyo). 

6 The capital of the British Protectorate, of recent foundation and with no traditions of 
any considerable antiquity. 

? The administrative centre of Borama District in the west of the Protectorate, home of 
Sh. cAbdurahmaan author of our saript. 
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Text III 


A Gabay by Ugaas Nuur 
0197 Ol C413 UCCS 

Hf) UIU L THTU ITU TTSJT 711 SHOT. 
PLOIC UIU CUD TOUTU NTYTU TTTTI C SETTJT 3. 
NT TESTS H3 YTITTT NTYTU STS C TCI ITT YHOTY. 
UIU 1 1310131 ATU DTE 11 TCSTCCS 7 
SOSITU TIO 1] C 129 HU YHITTT C TTTOC. 
TIJIU ITU C OTS ICTICC TISTTIT 32 315). 
TSOU TITULU JTJIU NTYTU ITST TTJTU SLITS. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 


Waha yw Ugas Nuur 

Waħa yidi Ugaas Nuur 
Eboow nin it daran malian darta hure selishay. 
Eebbow nin ii daran mahaan daarta hore seelishay. 
Jiidku nan unoo doonan mahan hadal u siidayay. 
Jidku nin anu doonayn maaan hadal u sii daayay. 
Ma dagdag ey ħajada mahan rag u dulqad yeshay. 
Ma degdeg ey ajada mahaan rag u dulqaad yeeshay. 
Nin st daqsanaga mafan malab durduur sityay. 
Nin ii daaqsanayaa mahaan malab durduursiiyay. 
Gcorian dawarka u roogoo en felada u dadshu. 4 
Goortaan dawaarka u rogo een heeladda u daadsho. 
Dabin kan u digay kulkuu dagalka soo saroo. 
Dabin kaan u digay kolkuu degelka 800 saaro. 
Isagoon dikniwn qabin mahan kaga dayan siiyay. 
Isagaan digniin qabin maħaan kaga dayaan siiyay. 
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TRANSLATION 


^ As Ugaas Nuur said,! 
Oh God !? How often have I made a man hostile to me sleep in the 
front part of the house.? 
How often have I allowed & man against whom my flesh turned to 


continue speaking. 
I am not hasty in dispute,* how often have I shown forbearance.’ 


How often have I given ه‎ second helping of honey * to the man who 
only waited to hurt me. 

When I turn the sewing machine and scatter the seeds of treachery 
(or trickery). 

The trap 8 which I have prepared for him (my enemy) when he sets his 
chest ? on top of it. 

How often have I caught him unawares.!? 


1 Lit. ‘What Ugaas Nuur said’, Ugaas Nuur Ugaas Roobleh, Sultan (Ugaas) of the Gada- . 
buursi clan, is said to have died about 1898. 

* Hebbe is an ancient and still-used Somali name for God. 

5 This rhetorical continuative emphasized in the arrangement of the words is continued 
throughout the gabay. For information on Somali folk-hterature and poetry see Kirk, 1906, 
170 f., Maino, 1958, 44 ff., and Laurence, 1954, 5 ff. 

* Lit. ‘in the matter’. 

5 Lit. ‘ yielded patiently to people (rag) '. 

* Metaphor for any kind, or sweet, action as rendered here by the speaker to his enemy. 

' The speaker sows a scheme of treachery to oatoh hus enemy. From his brooding will come 
the seeds of the plan which will secure his enemy’s downfall. Daadi ‘to scatter ' 18 used of feeding 
grain to poultry. 

* A trap for wild animals and game. 

* Degel-ka usually means an old camp-site, deserted, but sometimes returned to; here ıt has 
the less common meaning of chest associated with the idea of bringing near. The whole theme 
of the poem is that the speaker bides his time waiting only until the time is ripe to strike his 
enemy. The proud nomad does not forget an insult although he may appear to do so. 

10 The construction here is involved. The speaker gave his enemy dayaan (lit. ' the crashing 
sound of a blow’) with some unstated object implied in the use of kaga. The first three words 
mean ' without him taking warning ’. 
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Text IV 
A Geeraar by ‘Avs Buul 


SHSTS, TII] FCTICL CCYC JIO! 


ICITYTS GCTCH IHT 190 
113 92113171137 IC 
GCHIT CHU YTSGH3T IIC 
GTTIML UTSTCT TICC 
GTI Tt 13 IC 174 

NT TTSCCS GCTSCTTIO 
GCrTUC IC WOUT UTUT 
GOUCHU JT ITJT*JTJ 
AT TS GD3TU QTJTJO 
GOFTUGOHIU 7 
ICC SHFTF 3D JC IT 
NT SCH SHIDO 0717-33 
YIPGISTT-IT TCOL3T 19D 
GCCT-LL CC 27 
T AT 9712+ CITIFTTJO. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSORIPTION 


Gerar, ‘Als Bu‘ul, wuhu yidi, 
Geeraar, ‘Ali Bu*ul, wuhu yidi, 


Bulahar gudub ked tyoo 
Bullahar gudubkeediyo 
Almis goodyadeeda wu 
Almis goodiyadeeda iyo 
Gubka wen Hargesa iyu 
Gobka weyne Hargeysa iyo 
Galshis Haraw ayuu 
Galihn Haraw ayuu 

Galab ts ku marayh 
Galabis ku maraayeh 

Ma daruur gudgudayoo 
Ma daruur gudgudaayoo 
Gulahu ku hidna nana 
Golohuu ku hidnaana 
Goohwen ba kabahyay 
Gooh weyn baa ka baliaayaye 
Ma ar goosan 0 

Ma aar goosan wataayoo 
Goobangoobin “idla 
Gabangoobbi «dla 

Iyuu gelal soo tu sya 
Ayuu geelal soo tu’yaaye 
Ma gub reroo d*dayoo 

Ma gob reero da‘daayoo 
Hal garad ka dushsvsa 0 
Hal garaadka dushiisa iyo 
Guud ka buu ka ‘adaday 
Guudka buu ka ‘adaaday 
A ma galool ubahlayoo 

E ma galool ubahilaayoo 


7 
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TRANSLATION 1 


Geeraar, ‘Ali Bu‘ul, what he said, 


Bulhar ? and beside it, and the country of Almis,? 

And Hargeisa with its great gob tree,* and the vallsy of Harawa,® in 
an evening be compassed, 

Is he the speeding rain-cloud ? ° 

From the place 7 he was tethered, a great noise cam: forth, 

Is he the leader of a pride of lions ? 8 

In the lonely camp (of the raiders), he (brings) the (stolen) camels to 
kneel, ® 

Is he (like) the noblemen 1° laying waste the camps ' 

The long hairs of his tail, and mane are pure white, 

Is he the acacia tree in flower ? 2 


1 In this poem the poet praises his horse. Very many geeraar have sash a theme. 

1 A small town, formerly more important and prosperous than it ia 12-day, tq the west of 
Berbera in the Protectorate. 

5 A mountain in the west of the Protectorate. 

* The gob (Zizyphous mauritiana) 18 one of the largest and most nob_s of the common trees 
in the Protectorate. Its fruit is relished by man and beast and its shade -3 much sought after. 

5 A place in the Gadabuursi country to the west of the Protectorate. 

5 Gudgude-ha is a swiftly moving night rain-cloud. The word is related to gud ° to travel by 
night '. 

7 Gole-ha ‘a place where men (and. certainly formerly horses) gather”; a meeting-place. 

8 Aar-ka ‘the male lion’, gool-sha ‘ the lioness’. 

° Gabangoob:-da ° a flat area or plain’, here deserted, and the retrees of the raidera whose 
presence is implied. Lat. ‘he kneels (tut) the camels ’. The horse is hzre praised for its part 
in stock-looting. Its prowess and stamina enable the rider to capture n any camels and bring 
them back to camp to unload. 

10 (Job means ' noble, of aristocratic birth or hineaze ', as opposed to yun (lit. ‘the bottom’) 
meaning of common, undistinguished, birth. The word god is appliec to anyone, with the 
general exception of the despised leather-workers. smiths, eto. (the Midgaans, Tumaals, 
Yibirs, eto.) whose actions conform to the Somalı conception of noble 2onduot. Reer means 
bere ‘ nomadic hamlet’, as in Text IT, p. 147, n. 3, above. 

X Hai ‘ one (of anything) ', here denotes a single strand of har. 

71 (Jalool, the acacia tree, Acacia busses, bursts into a cascade of light -cathery yellow 8 
at the beginning of spring with the ooming of the rains. The image here & not only of the colour 
of the flower but contains also the implication that 1t6 blooming heralds —e long-awaited spring 
rains. The galool also flowers again later in the year. 
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Text V 
Fragment of a Gabay by Ugaas Nuur 


SCSTITTC IFNTIT CTYTY 7 

NHF 11211311111 6/311 ICUT T/23- 

ITY OIBIC 1113 CITT IT SH3T3H. 

111117 17117 13 OT IH TOS 
IC ITIT$OUH. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 


Gurayadu ilmeha wahay digta mel arooriyahe 
Gorayadu ilmaha wahay digtaa meel arooryahe 
Shimbir tuna arooskay distu wyay ubad ka gesaye 
Shimbirtuna arooskay disto ayay ubadka geysaaye 
Iyakaba ‘qala ts qafiye awr ku kalaroone. 

Iyakaba ‘aqlays daafiyaye awr ku kala roone. 


TRANSLATION 1 


The ostrich puts her child in the unsheltered plain. 
But the bird ? builds a large bridal house 3 to put her children in. 
Their brains are not in keeping with the difference in their sizes.* 


1 This fragment comes from a well-known gabay by Ugaas Nuur, see Text III, p 149, n. 1. 

2 The Somali divide the feathered vertebrates into two main classes. Birds of prey are known 
collectively as had-ka. Other (non-carnivorous) birds are called shimbtr-ia usually translated in 
Enghsh as ‘bird’. ‘This is only partly correct as birds of prey are not shimbir. The ostrich 
belongs to neither clags and is not considered as a bird. It is grouped with all game animals 
(ugaad da) and is hunted, less frequently now than formerly, for its excellent fat used for making 
ghee. The antithesis is here between the great ostrich which shows less ingenuity in the carc 
of its young than any amall nestang bird. 

3 Aroos-ka is the house built for the bridal couple by the parents of the girl in return for the 
bride-price (yarad-ka) paid by the husband and his km. It also means bridegroom, or marriage. 
The aroos 18 in fact the newly constructed, abundantly equipped, especially adorned, house, 
built for the bride and her husband before the wedding and which they will probably occupy for 
the rest of their lives. In the interior it is the collapsible mat and akin-covered hut (aqal), 
built on a frame of boughs lashed together, of the nomads. 

4 taglays from the Ar. ‘-q-] plus contracted is. Awr, literally ‘ male burden camel’, is used 
metaphorically here as & unit of large size. This قد‎ quite a common metaphorical use. These 
three lines have assumed almost the currency of a proverb to the effect that bulk and brawn are 
not the same as ingenuity. 
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Text VI 
A letter from Borama 


QIFTI-ITJ TI 3HFT'1 
OT UIJTT. ICI LTT 1116/١ OTSTI- 
TTU L 3D TIS ITC NIC NT ITQI3 
IC 107/111 IIC STIITSTI T. SHS 
ILUT OCC SCCJTJ. CTI TOT C- 
ICU 013 JINIT. TOCCO LUT 
QT FT JICNTI.US 39 TIS 07 
TUISC QTTU INTU 3T'LTU TTUJH. 
UTITT 911 ل‎ 

SCSI TFT. ITNI. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 
Walal-kay ‘Ali. Sela‘ 
Walaalkay ‘Ali Seyla“ 
Wa nabad. Kulkad heshsd waraqdan tt soo dar 
Waa nabad. Kolkaad heshid warsaqdan 11800 dir 
kabu iyu maʻawis syu koofiyad iyu garbagala. 
kabo iyo ma‘awis iyo koofiyad iyo garbagale. 

Rer kiina wuu guuray. Walasha Hufun way timic. 
Reerkiina wuu guuray. Walaashea Hufun way timid. 
Haquud kiina wa la tumay. Noo soo dir waraq. 
Haduudkiina waa la tumay. Noo soo dir waraaq. 
Anigu wahan sman sahan dambe. Nabad galyoo. 
Anigu waħan iman sahan dambe. Nabad gelyo. 

Sugal ‘Abdi, Boorama. 

Sugaal ‘Abdi, Boorama. 
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TRANSLATION 
Zeila. 
My brother ‘Ali, 

We are well. When you have received this letter t send me shoes, and a 
lungt,? and a hat,’ and a shirt.* The family 5 has moved. Your sister, Hufun, 
has come. The sorghum has been thrashed. Send us a letter. I shall come 
the day after to-morrow.” Good-bye. 

Sugaal ‘Abdi, Borama. 
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SAYINGS OF THE OKODKO SOCIETY OF THE 
IGBO-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


By M. M. Green 


INTRODUCTION 
N a previous article} I quoted two or three sayings of the Okonko society 
of the Igbo people of south-eastern Nigeria and very briefly outlmed some 
of the main features of the cultural setting of Igbo unwritten literature. I also 
suggested that we needed not so much odd specimens of this literature as 
considerable collections of the various genres in their social environment. 

I give here over & hundred of these sayings, which were collected in 1947, 
among the Ohuhu Igbo ® near Umuahia, after I had had the good fortune 
to see an Okonko masked dance.? They are of considerable linguistic interest, 
but it is from the cultural angle rather than that of language that they are 
considered here. 

An Aru Igbo friend and I were taken to the dance by a young mission 
teacher who was one of my linguistic informants at that time. The dance 
was in his own village, in February, during the dry season, that is to say when 
farming activities are in abeyance. He said that Qkonko had only been revived 
here the year before. Both he and our companion said that everybody who 
was anybody used to belong to the society. Even now a non-member—known 
as ükpuü—is despised. Only women and poor men used not to join. It cost 
something to join. When he himself was a baby his people paid to make him a 
member, and all he would have to do now if he wanted to join would be to bring 
a bottle of illicit gm. In the old days people would have no say in the affairs 
of the village unless they belonged. Also non-members were not, and are not 
now, safe from being seized if they stumble on Akan being done, as it is always 
insisted that they have seen it. Akan and QOkonko are one, he said, but in this 
part of the country it is Akan that is so secret. Now that Okonko has been 
revived, he explamed, all the educated people belong to it as well as the old 
people. But mission teachers like himself would lose their job if they joined. 
If it were not for that he would certainly be a member. There is nothing 
anti-Christian about it. I asked him how he knew, since what is done is secret, 


i ‘The unwritten literature of the Igbo-speaking people of south-eastern Nigeria’, BSOAS, 
xu, 3-4, 1948, 838. 

* See Daryll Forde and 0. I. Jones, The Ibo and Ibibio-speaking peoples of south-eastern 
Nigeria, O.U.P., 1950, 42. 

3 ibid., p. 20. ‘ Among some Cross River groups and the Ohuhu-Ngwa (Southern Ibo) are 
found “ secret societies " or men’s associations of the more usual type, which are widely dis- 
tributed on both sides of the lower Oross River, among the Ibibio, the Yako, the Ekoi and other 
peoples. Variously known among the Ibo as Ekpe, Akang, Obon, and Okonkon, they similarly 
secured authonty and privilege for the wealthy who could pay the admission fees, but also 
claimed to control supernatural sanctions through a secret ritual.’ 
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and he replied that there used to be a sacrifice but that this had been dropped 
when the educated people joined. He felt badly about not belonging and his 
elder brother was down on him for not bemg a member. 

On the day he took us to see the Okonko dance we heard music as we 
approached the place and he (A), said that Akan was being done and that it 
would be very secret. He went ahead to prospect and cams back saying that 
ému—young palm frond—had been put up and we could not go on until Akay 
had stopped and Okonko had begun. We eventually reached g small space 
surrounded by young palm frond and cleared for dancing. There were some 
elderly men there who were said to be the people who had keen doing Akay. 

The Okonko dance was performed by masked figures to the accompaniment 
of a group of drummers. The first masker, covered from head to foot in what 
looked like a black knitted suit, and with seeds round his waist, ran up and down 
to the drumming, rattling his seeds. He was led by a man who kept addressing 
him— spurring him on’ as A said—and he would run up to the men in the 
audience end they would shout at him. He soon disappeared end the drummers 
went out of sight. Then women and children came running in, with alarm 
that did not look very serious, and the drummers came in slowly and two 
maskers. One, again in black, was lively, with amusing gestures. ' We take 
him to be smart’ said our Aru companion. The other, covered from head to 
foot in a grey costume, with rattling seeds all over it, was more stately. Later 
he changed his dress. He was preceded by a man holding a piece of young 
palm frond and chanting and guiding him. 

At one point the drummers sat down to drum and sing wizhout the dancers, 
but moved off when we tried to hear the song, as it was ‘ rather secret. There 
were not many spectators and the women and children kept their distance 
and ran whenever the maskers came near. Now and then some of the old men 
danced. Before we left we offered a small ‘ dash °, which a voungish man came 
forward to receive. 

After seeing the dance I asked A if he could collect from the Okogko people 
some of the sayings that were chanted in front of the maskers by their guides. 
He went to them some days later and, for several bottles cf illicit gin ° to put 
them in the mood ’, he obtained from them, on various occasions, the collection 
given here, and information about them. I discovered later, by chance, that, 
thinking to please me as I was working on the Ohuhu dislest of Igbo, he had 
asked for the sayings to be given him in that dialect. This was regrettable 
as it would have been interesting to see how much or little local the language 
was, I do not know how much, if at all, the chanters who gave him the sayings 
did in fact modify the language. It still contains non-local words such as ubi 
‘ farm ’, and some words unknown to A or to other Ohuhu speakers I consulted. 

The sayings are given here in the order in which A gave them to me. I did 
not ask him whether this was the order in which-they were given to him, but 
there are links of word or subject associaticn or of repetitive phrasing between 
a number of successive sayings which suggest that they are mnemonic devices, 
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helping the chanter to memorize his store of sayings. For example, the word 
ama occurs 1n 2 and 3, the homonym abd in 6 and 7, the notion of blindness 
m 10 and 11, the word ywa in 19, 20, 21, and 22, the notion of deafness in 
23 and 24, the word egho in 29 and 30. There is a parallel form of wording 
in 95 and 96. 

On a later occasion I asked one of the chanters how he had learned so many 
sayings and he said that when they are young they listen to their fathers 
and that he came of a family of singers. Some of the sayings could, he said, 
be used by anybody but some only by Okonko people. 

When I returned to England I went through all the sayings with one or 
other of two sophisticated Qhuhu Igbo speakers and corrected mistakes I had 
made in tones or spelling. I also asked them for their interpretations of the 
sayings, many of which were unknown to them though one of them had been 
an Okonko member for a short time. In the notes which here follow the sayings, 
the explanations marked (A) are those given by A himself, those marked (X) 
being those of one of the other two informants. Those given by the Okonko 
people to A are marked (Q). As A himself put it, they find it easier to apply 
the sayings in daily life than to explain them in the abstract. It appears from 
these notes that the sayings have a wide possibility of interpretation, even 
allowing of contradictory applications. 


THE SAYINGS 


]. Okwu dhawa ikpéghé nwa dgbuényé àgbalagha.! 
“If a quarrel begins to involve money (i.e. a lawsuit) a poor man 
runs away.’ 
2. Onye fata ónye fita ‘ama čju. 
‘ Let one come out and another come out and the meeting place 
will be full.’ 


1 Igbo has an eight vowel system but no one set of symbols has yet been accepted. The 
diagram below gives the set used here and, m brackets, the parallel set of the so-called ‘ revised 


orthography ’. 
Front Back 
Close i (i) u (u) 
į (e) u (6) 
e (£) 0 (0) 
Open 8 (a) o (0) 
Tone Notation. The high tone syllables are unmarked. 
'& ‘higher than high ’ tone (usually 8 low rising to high tone. 
interclausal) 
& low tone & high falling to low tone, or to 
mid 1f the following syllable 
is mid 
ü mid tone &' mid falling to low tone or to 
mud if the following syllable 


is mid 
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Ome ihye di ikhé ‘anya wü ya l'ama. 

* Doer of a bad deed, his eyes are on the gatz’ (Le. because he 
expects someone to come in and catch him). 
Ugidhd onye awd ofü m mara àwó gaa l'ofu, è ruo n’ubi à hughikwa ihye 


o 2628, 


‘If the spider, early comer to farm work ‘the description is 
sarcastic), goes early to farm, when one gets to farm one does not see 
after all what he did.’ 

Nnanwirinwe edé eywéghi ožu ‘na àkhwa oZil. 

` A wild cat has no corpse yet it keeps on mourring for a corpse.’ 
Ndori dj Abo Abd àkpa uri. 

‘ Doves go about together in pairs.’ 

Ògbutùrù amüghj àbó wu nwa Behde Ọga Enyi. 

` The one who slew but did not know how to cuv up was the son of 
Bende Uga Enyi.’ 

Dkvà a turd isi laàwò, khwee ya isi lawo, ùdi kwà m onu o ]1 àkwu Pama. 

‘A drum hollowed at both ends, covered at both ends, where is 
its mouth with which to speak in the square ؟‎ ' 

Ò dikwà mbà coro Ibhórh mà o wüghi Oru P Oru nà Ado ibi, óri mgbaãai. 

‘Is there a people greater than Ibhom except Oru? Oru people 
cause hernia and practise witchcraft.’ (The sayer is boasting of being 
strong, like Orn.) 

Onye isi anüghj atu ywa agbü n'elü. Ò gà jtü DKS ónye mùrù P 

“A blind man does not toss into the air a baby with teeth yet 

uncut. Whose will he throw ?’ 
Onye anya kpdro kä ibé ya ufa drahu ma éhyihyd ma wiici. 
“A blind man sleeps more than Lis fellows both Ey day and by night.’ 


. Agélaba ótile dj mma abazo ; ò dighi onye tūru yà n-zhóro n'elü. 


° The fork of the buttocks is good as a support, but no one has laid 
a cross beam on it.’ 
Elu igwê' mùrù uma aghalari ; o ji ókoc] ji mirl. 

‘ The sky has various children ; it has the dry season and the wet 
season.’ 
Diisi màré kà ihye ji fo. 

* Night causes food (or things) to remain.’ 
Ogbédd nwata a nà àkhwa mbhyà gà àkhwatukwa nwe ya ‘n’ihyl na 


ò dighi onye a córó ahya aghara jzü. 


* À child that is well cared for must also look after itself because 
the market will go on whoever is being looked far’ 
Akpa asi awiighi uri. 

‘Going about with people and criticizing them is no friendship.’ 
Òdhù th odhàü asi fii ibye kwàa na pgë. 

* One who should advise me but talks against me, be consistent.’ 
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18. . Nnadlgbüru ala si ala adigh} mma. 

“° The free born who brought the place into disrepute said the place 
was bad.’ 

19. Onye mütara nw4 güzie yä ahwa ; ahwà oma na àhyi di kà dba hyiri. 

‘One who has got a child should give him a good name; a good 
name shines like wealth.’ 

20. Onye kwüru ugw6 ‘la óbe akhwi 6 gárà iri ugwo nwa mgbórh èri ? 
° He who pays his debts reluctantly, would he prefer to deprive 
an mnocent man of his money ? ' 
21. Onye mütara 055 sgùlà ya Obya osu. 
° He who has a child, let him not call it troublemaker.’ 
22. Nne eghü na 8598 obhà ‘nwa ya na èle ya anya. 

* When the mother-goat breaks into the yam barn her child watches 
her.’ 

23. E vuru l'àhu jiwa ogi. Mmiio an&ghi anu ùhùm ekpe. 

‘If someone is injured invoke a deity (ie. for protection). The 
spirits don’t hear requests for pardon.’ 

24.  Òkpọ òkù onye nwiira ügwu jisie 018 ikhe 'n'ihyl nà onye 75333 
ütaala aghü. 

“One who calls a dead person should raise his voice because a dead 
person has eaten giant lizard ’ (i.e. is deaf, as the giant lizard is believed 
to be). 

25. 0 nà ème a gbàwa okhà ihu anãghj àdi eghū mma. 

° Whenever a fence is made goats are unhappy.’ 

26. A tawa akhü wéta 08(مة‎ ókukó óbewe'n'ihyl nà acica awüghi fi ya. 

‘Tf nuts are eaten, with acica (type of coco-yam), fowls weep 
because acica is not their food ’ (i.e. it is too hard for them). 

2T. Iró ka nà ywanné. 

° Hatred is greatest among relatives.’ 

28. Okhe okpóró laàwá bi l'otà uyó, mgbé a nùrù akhwa inaã nnad ügala 
n’ubi jhe iwáà ji. 

‘Two bachelors who live in one house, when the cry of one is heard 
the other has gone to farm to cut yam’ (i.e. to die). 

29. iu nà àkpu ukà anüghi àkpuru 8231 egho. 0 nà ème uka rie dkpdghd ya 
adhajuo. 

‘The blacksmith who forges a quarrel does not forge any money 
for us. Whenever a quarrel has consumed money it subsides.’ 

80. Abalj nyére ii ucó ya nye ñ egho, ‘mu ükwu ugwō ‘nwere 50996 m, ‘nihyi 
na ugwà wil arjri. 

° Let the night, which gives me anxious thoughts, give me money 
so that I may pay my debts and feel secure, because debts are a 
degradation.’ 

ol. E zho òkò gbaa oso ukhwa oth onyé nà èvute ya. 
‘If everyone runs to pick up a breadfruit only one will get it.’ 
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Ott onyé' wë okhe òkpå ma قطن‎ pwè tbe ya. 

° One individual possesses a cock but the community possesses its 
crowing.’ (The crowing of the cock tells the time and is useful to the 
community.) 

Ukhwü ojf agāghį mba mà akpürü ya Ágazuo. 

‘The kola tree does not travel but its seeds do.’ (They are sold.) 
Omegbu ywa mbh} ò kpd kè ya àla mmiio P 

* Will the oppressor of an orphan take his own son with him when 
he dies f ˆ 
Ama là aso àrirl ha ejfle ugwo. Ha jidhe ugwō ànn éruole قط‎ n’uyd. 

‘A family which fears humiliation must not have debts. If it is 
in debt humiliation will be in its midst.’ 

A gbaghàara onye ukpé akhi ya érichaa hi. 

“Tf one leaves a poor man wealth he gets through it quickly.’ 
Igbó méré ndj nà àdhu okhü, ‘ndi nà Ajukwa oyi. 

“Some (Igbo) people are go-ahead, some are slow.’ 

Rribite ii àkhù byàmeghaa ñ. 

‘Sharer of my wealth come and get me out of my difficulty.’ 

Dgwüzo nwa onye ukpä adigh| mma n'àzu çbhÃ ; mà 0 6 


ya Adj kA o byàrà iwóré ji. 


* [t is not good for & poor man to stand behind a yam barn ; if he 
stands there it looks as though he had come to steal yam.’ 
‘Enyi ka nwannd’, o wii mgbé anyj nó n’oru anü nà ùdù mai. Ožu twe 


isi, * Enyl ka pwanne ? älaa. 


* * A friend is more valuable than a brother’’, that is when we 
aze feasting on a leg of meat and a pot of wine. When a corpse is 
smelling (i.e. when trouble comes) *' A friend is more valuable than a 
brother "' disappears.’ 

Ome kà òme, anya oha abyala üle. 

* Boaster, the eyes of the public have come to inspect.’ 
Di egwü ày& st óhà gbàwa yä ochi. 

‘The expert performer says let people watck his performance 
critically.’ 

Ota 358 gàrà ijhé : ucd égbuole nne müru ya. 

‘When an only son goes on 8 journey his mother is very appre- 
hensive.’ 

Di ji m riri ji yi ‘o wi kè m kwéré. 

‘It is the expert farmer whose yams I ate tha; I believe to be a 
farmer.’ ; 
Ibeékh ndi iti, ndi abhu, ‘ndj mére Qnü 'ukà érie ha, ‘ndj jT mgbamg 


età, gbuo onye naddighi ihye o méré. 


‘ Ibeku, people with yaws, people with chronic ulcers, people who 
boast and yet lose their case, people who are prejudiced and kill an 
innocent person.' 
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Akhwa irwà anãghi éru mmiüo. 
‘The crying of the world does not reach the spirits.’ 
Òkwò m n'àZu ukwu na àphu m n'àlà 236 fi kA mu égbewe. 
‘He who carries me on his back with my feet dragging on the 
ground, let him put me down and let me crawl.’ 
Uhye abósi nà égbu akwa. 
° Camwood of the abosi tree (1.e. its juice of the colour of camwood) 
spoils cloth.’ 
Oni kara ihye na èwe obi. 
‘The mouth speaks that which vexes our hearts.’ 
O nà ême a kpukpóo uyd à hu nkhü. 
‘When a house is broken up one finds firewood.’ 
Omégbürà pwannē si aya anüghj aga àgbügbà. Û nd ème a gawa àgbügbà 


6 vuru ekwé 2 


° One who injured. his brother says he doesn't incite others against 
him by injurious tales. Does it happen that one carries a drum when 
one tells such tales ? ' 

A naghi' ekhwé üco Ok)gkó àgba igbugbo mmiio. 

° One does not dance to the igbugbo drum of the spirits on account 
of the pleasure of Okonko.' 

Onye ukp&' jhéré rie üdàló kpoo yd anu. Üdélé awüghj ezi ani. 

‘A poor man ate vulture and called it meat. Vulture is not real 
meat,’ 

O nà òme ako bhàa n'enyl mma aruo. 

‘Whenever meanness or cunning comes between friends friendship 
is spoilt,’ 

Onima kwaa uté dhodruo ala ura anüghj atu nwa ögbuènyè. 

* When sorrow spreads its mat and lies down the poor man does 
not sleep.’ 

Othi e cèrè ga ikpé awüghi óthü ikpe kpéré. 

‘The way one hoped the case would be decided was not the way it 
was decided.’ 
Ogba nnüni kùo yä ahwa, Dkelü nwa onye jbàra anwumd I'oso. 

‘Let him who shoots a bird call its name, lest Dkelu (name of 
bird), the playful one, die of running.’ 

Njokoro di eyfhu àdhàrà m ekpe. 

' Having an ugly husband is better than being a widow.’ 
Mkpékeré Jigbo eyIhu akhu aAciriki. 

‘The soft covering of cassava is better than kernels without 
anything to chew with them.’ 

Nnà nna ha ndi na àgba igwé na àghuru imn eyé jL 

‘Their grandfathers, people who plant igwe yam, tell me about the 
seasons of yam cultivation.’ 
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Okhe ikòrò sòrò ukà jhe biri n'ama ; ukà Adu ikóró fù 3'ama. 
‘° The big ikoro drum, afraid of being involved in a 3uarrel, went and 

lived in the open square; the quarrel followed it int: the square.’ 

Ezé na ékpe ala ya bikhd bhére ohyI &£u. Mgbè ọ na àg: Zuo ohyl ‘ikpe ya 


áruola. 


° Let the chief who dispenses justice please refrzin from stealing. 
Supposing he goes and steals, his judicial work is nrvalidated.' 
Uke kpalaha üké ibé ya la khu, ‘ya Asi ohó gàrà n’ohya pjoo jhe kpaa hi. 

‘Tf one age mate collects more 3rewood than another, the latter 
says he went into the bad bush to get it.’ 
Aya na nwata wu ebiri, o wi n'onu ; ke ji ikpéghó àyà coro. 

° He and the child are the same age group, in theacy ; but whoever 
has money is the elder.’ 
Ajo òkò nà am} oyî. 

° A scrambler for shares brings forth theft as hie aruit. 
E wore e kwèghì wu ohyi. 

‘Taking without admitting is theft.’ 
Ka m jhe2i n'odhü gha wù ntitu. 

"Taking &nd showing 85 my place in the market turns into 
swindling.’ 
Onye miitara nwa agülà ya ‘ Okhu bhàa n’iyi’. 

* Let not him who has a child call it “‘ Eire go int: the stream 7. 
Ógbàdé nwat& na àkhwa awa, ò diri naãnj ya P 

‘Small child who complains about his lot, is he he only one ?’ 
lkpéghe béked awüghi oryA mà ọ nà Ama Anyi oyi. 

* Money is not sickness but it makes us il.’ 
Ivi naüdigh! ikpéghé wu anu Mmamma. 

° Bulk without money is mere flesh.’ 
Dwaànylnnekwu meziri àgwà wu ezè n’ézi di ya. 

° A first wife who has a good character is the queer. in her husband's 


- household.’ 


Mgbéràci nà awa àlà hùrù onye na àbara ya ajha. 
‘Coco-yam which breaks through the soil (i.e grows) does so 
because someone covered it with earth.’ 
Thye nà àkpo onü nkhu awaghj ogdrd nadni. Oniumà ni àkpo oni nkhu. 
‘It is not only the harmattan which dries the lips. Grief dries 
them.’ 
Dkpu aka wu mai. 
* Drink is the moulder of words.’ 
Thukiima nne jidhe mu na onye ukpä ‘ya jidhe mu nà óbirà aba nå ákhwa 


mbhyà. A liwa onye mbhyà ya émee. 


‘Instead of my mother bearing me and a poor man let her bear 
me and a rich man who is mean. If one shames a miser he will pay 
out.’ 
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O yoro ubi gbuo eghü nà égburu ndi oft ya. O wükwani mà m gara mu 
üriri. 


* He who returns from farm and kills a goat kills it for his workers. 

I can only partake if I go.’ (i.e. to work or go uninvited to his house ; 

there is a double meaning.) 

okhe ehyi hakwa okhe dgaranya. Ehyi gbabie ógàrànyà àcuwa yi.‏ هط 
‘Let him who rears a bull also rear a rich man. When the bull‏ 

breaks out the rich man will get it back.’ 

Okpa àkhü akpala ndhandha. O nà ème ihye mAdhi the ‘ya é$ówe ukwü hu. 
* One who collects wealth should not collect sugar ants because 

when someone’s property is lost he follows its trail.’ (Sugar ants 

do not leave one.) 

Di ji gbüru jgwéró wu onye ifo ya. Dgwéré nà éjhe ubl, ọ naghi èri ji. 
“A farmer who kills a lizard does it out of unprovoked hatred. 

A lizard goes to farm but does not eat yam.’ 

Onye mütara gwü akpola ya Èkekë. Èkekë khéré nnd, 6 maghl oghu 


ji o khéré. 


‘Let not him who has a child call it Ekeke. Ekeke tied four 
hundred stocks of yam and doesn’t know how many yams he tied.’ 
Dwokhó naügbagh] àhwü ong! kwàrà ihu nné ya. 

‘A man who does not grow a moustache and beard has a face like 
his mother's.' 

Iro ama قلة‎ là àgwu mba. Ya gaa züo ikhé ka any; fo. 

‘Enmity among people living together destroys a community. 
Let it go and rest that we may survive.’ 

Dwanta égwukhwurule ekê l'ont, lio obl. 

° A child digging a hole has found a python and thrown away his 
stake.’ 

Dwant& gbüjiri onye ikhé eghwü nà atu yä. Û ghà gbijirl aka yä ladwa 


o ji akhüà okha P 


‘If a youth breaks the axe he is cutting with he is frightened. 
Has he then broken both his arms with which he works ? 


Opwu amfghi òkò óthu. 
‘Death does not know how to distribute shares.’ 


^ Yhye nd aka قلط‎ éhyl o mara. 


° A thing is worst on the day it is done.’ 
O jidhere onye ucé bhére ak& 519 ; ónümà buru ùzò jie ya. 

° Let him who catches a man lost in thought refrain from boasting ; 
grief had first caught him.’ 
Dgwéré ubl aghdjhewele aghü, ehihóà àaijhewele. 

"The farm lizard has begun to change into & giant lizard, the 
season has begun to be good’ (i.e. because giant lizard is bigger than 
farm lizard). 
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Olu di egwü' dhàtàrà àkhü òfia kérirl n'ime ami. 

‘The voice of the expert singer earned the money the community 
shared in the public meeting place.' 
Aja üghó nà Awa onye isi omüru ; o gà n'jol üghó naka, ò dighi isi o ji 


éthu hi. 


‘A sacrifice involving an eagle's feathers has been allotted to a 
bald headed man ; he will have to hold the feathers in his hand, he 
has no hair to wear them in.’ 

* D hard àkhu iby ’ nà ama eyi arā. 

° One who sees wealth for the first time buys a mad cow’ (ie. 

sguanders his money). 
Akwà ohwu6 na àkpa mamiri. 

‘A new cloth induces urine.’ 

XMgbé iwu قطعه‎ gàrà n'óükukó ndi ywé ala anuola mii. 

° When the fine of a goat is reduced to a fowl the authorities 
have drunk palm wine’ (i.e. have been bribed). 
Okpu onye Abhi nyirl onye anind ngwi. 

° Even a man who likes wearing fine clothes will not wear the hat 
of a man with an ulcerated face.’ , 

Adà agë علوم‎ ndi na akpa ngwa of. 

‘Even people who collect ingredients for soup will not collect 
dung beetles.' 

Dkütu 2393 pkùtu 27353, 'onye gwó wá àküru nwa ya. 

‘A child is held for a little, held for a little, then the mother 
comes and carries it away.’ 

Óbu aka gbùrù ywa mbhi umü mmüp nà atu egwu óghü nà 3gweé. 

‘The household where an orphan is killed, the epirits chant their 
war songs there.’ 

Akhwa bóro ci ‘nne 398 nà àkhwa pwa ya. 

‘The cry that goes on till daybreak is of a mother mourning 
for her child.’ 

Onye g& imére onye ago hye, kpótu onye aka eb’. O nà àme ukà rawa 


ühu à kpota onye aka ebé. 


‘Let him who is going to do something for 8022:6026 who always 
denies, call a witness. Whenever a dispute becomes serious a witness 
is called.’ 

Akhwa Okukd ju ékéte óny8 màtàrà ke wit ophara P 

‘Tf a basket is full of eggs who knows which is the eldest son ? ' 
Onye ilüghilü nà ari Akhd onye gwüru ügwu mà là ò nwatard òsẹ. 

* A foolish man getas through the wealth of a dead man as though 
he were picking up a slave for nothing.’ 

Dwa ógbuényéó byárà wuru àlà çhyã, ‘mma ndi ji ikp3ghé afuola ya. 

‘If a poor man were farm land, people with money would have 

farmed him.' 
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Oji nwa mbh} ama ehyl, Agbaàghwü àzuọla laa. 
‘Seller of an orphan to buy a cow, Agbaaghwu market is over and 
gone.’ 
E dhoziiré nwa mbh} oce ; o wa mgbé ofa. 
° A good seat is placed for an orphan ; it is in the farming season.’ 
Onye m madara melüo ii Amaghikwa m onye o wi. 
‘If someone I know wrongs me I don't know him any more.’ 
E hula 3gà umd nna m liwérd uzê liwe ehyl. Onye ilüghu ili àghàra uzó 
jhe phuru ehyl. 
“See how my relatives tethered a road and tethered a cow. A 
foolish man leaves the road and goes and drags the cow away.’ 
Oji wa nnà ya àgu mà} jl òpwe yä na anu. 
° One who drinks against his brother drinks against himself.’ 
Mmegbu nwa mbhi esighi ikho ; o di na ndi ajuju. O nà ème mgbé ndi 
ajuju jùwààrà {kù akawa. 
‘ Oppressing orphans is not difficult were it not for those who ask 
questions. Whenever the questioners ask, tales are told.’ 


NOTES 


A poor man cannot compete with the expense of going to court. 

People attach great importance to being many, to having many 
children (A). 

This emphasis, in a village, on being many was found as a recurrent 
motif in a different Igbo area, also.! 

The one who does things first does not always do them best (A). 
The saying suggests the hare and tortoise fable (X). 

A. busybody gets into trouble poking his nose into what is not his 
concern. (A). 

The reference is to someone filled with self-pity (X). 

People of similar character go about together (A). 

This refers to someone who cannot express himself in a law case. 
The name was first used by Bende people, contact with whom was through 
the slave trade (A). 

This means that someone who breaks two laws should be punished 
for one but let off for the other. This is custom (A). 

Burning the candle at both ends could be one interpretation (X). 

Ibhom is renowned for ‘ medicine’ but Oru is more famous. The 
speaker is thus boasting of his people being strong like Oru people (A). 

A said that Tbhom and Ora were towns in the Calabar area, but an Aru 
informant said that Ibhom was an Aru village and that, for him, Oru 
were people of the Oguta, Onitsha part of the country—people living 
near water, that is to say. He said that Oru means ' foolish people’. The 


1 See M. M. Green, Ibo village affairs, London, 1947, 13. 
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point to note here is the constant association of the practice of witchcraft, 
in Igbo minds, with people living near water, as in Cguta, Onitsha, or 
Calabar? 

One does not experiment with other people’s precious things (A). 
Don’t give things to inexperienced people (X). 

The meaning appears to be that one who has cause for grief (ònùmà) 
is more full of anxiety (ecicé) than his 2611088 (A). 

The meaning may be that a dead man is free from care (X). 

This may mean that there are many good things in the world but 
one &houldn't try for them all (A). 

Of someone with an inconstant character one may say, 0 nà àkpa 
àgwà aghalarj. This saying might be used, perhaps, atout such a person 
(A). 

The saying might just mean that sore people prefer the dry or wet 
season (X). 

If it were always day people would go on eating and working and die 
for lack of rest. Night brings rest (Q). 

Night conserves food because otherwisa people would go on eating. By 
exterded meaning it saves people from overdoing thongs (X). 

Lat & man of good reputation be careful of his own affairs. If trouble 
comes his people are not going to give up everything to -ook after him (A). 

Nnadi is the word used by old people for ' freeborn ° where the young 
would use diàlà, the opposition being between freeborn and osu ' cult 
slaves’ and not ohù ' slaves ’. 

Names are important; they help to mould a chid (A). 

Gh 19. 

As a mother is so will her child be (A and Q). 

If ycu have injured someone gravely don’t offer an apology because 
he will rafuse it, the injury being so great (A). 

In another part of Igbo country a ceremonial protestation of innocence 
is known as jtiiogh. Here, jawa ogt also means ' Protest your innocence ’, 

If ycu have an incorrigible rascal in your house, correct him harshly 

and zet other people to help you (A). 
The saying could be used to encourage someone to ‘buck up’. The 
giant lizard is eaten, but is not thought to make pecp.e who eat it deaf. 
It is thought to be deaf itself because :t is slow and sluggish and hardly 
moves if people shout. It lives in the tree tops (X). 

This means that restraining offenders is not poptlar. An example 
is the local purveying of illicit gin (A). 

This might be said if someone is unexpectedly asked to do some- 
thing that is not in his line and has to refuse (X). 

It means that if one brings irrelevant ideas into conversation people will 
be annoyed (A; X agrees). 
1 ibid., 7. 
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This is because relatives know one’s possessions and covet them (A). 

It is because feelings are strong and ties close among relatives and there- 
fore injuries are felt more keenly than from a stranger. This is a well- 
known saying (X). 

If two people of like character live together and one is always 
criticizing, the other must have offended in some way (A). 

The literal meaning of iwi ji is ‘to cut yam '—either to cut yam sets 
for planting or to cut yam at new yam harvest. A had to ask the Okonko 
people the inner meaning. Neither he nor X knew the meaning, ' to die’. 

Often a man who has a quarrel has no money and his brothers have to 
provide money to save him from shame (A). 

A man may have many children who will travel but he may stay 
at home (Q). 

The saying might mean that all actions have repercussions (X). 

Igbd here means people in general. As A put it, till recently Igbo 

people thought they were the world. 
A and X differ both as to the translation and the interpretation of this 
saying. For A, 1025 okhu suggested being hot-tempered and ijü oyi 
being gentle, and he said that it was the latter that was admired. But X 
was Clear that the latter meant being sluggish and idhü okhu meant being 
quick off the mark, a go-getter, and that this is what is admired. 

Someone of poor reputation will tend to be suspected (Q). 

So will à man who has no one to speak up for him (X). 

This supports the idea that many children are desirable (A). 

Here again i8 the motif of the desirability of many children, but if 
you bave only one don't let 1t travel (À). 

This is a typical example of local rivalry. The Ibeku are a neigh- 

bouring, non-Qhuhu group. A said that the older people despised them 
and have handed the feeling down. 1 often met scathing remarks about 
their dialect and there was also & dispute in progress because Ibeku 
wanted Umuahia, with its important market, to have the name Ibeku 
tacked on to it. 
In this saying A did not know the meaning of itu but was told that it 
meant yaws and was an Abiriba word. He explained that Ibeku people 
do not ‘forbid’ yaws as do the Ohuhu, and if any of the latter have 
them they are sent to Ibeku. 

What appear like wrongs to human beings may look quite different 

to the spirits (A). 
When people wail after a death they are told to hush as the dead person 
does not hear. This saying could be used to show that it is useless to appeal 
to certain people (X). 

Bad things contaminate good ones (A). 

The saying could be used about anything not genuine (X). 


28. 
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One should not fear to take risks (A). 

Actions will have reactions either good or bad (X). 

A commented that igi àgbügbà ‘to tell injurious tales’ is held to 
be very bad. If someone does it others may kill a goaz or a cow for him 
and he will have to pay. Cf. no. 49. 

Don’t do things to excess (A, X). 

Beware of imitations (A); of amateurishness (X). 

If trouble comes a rich man will be able to get out cf it, it 18 the poor 
man who has to worry (Q). A commented that this is -ot true to facts ; 
that rich men worry more than poor. X said that i- this saying 8 
dgbuényé must be understood as ' stricken man '—that grief is a state of 
mind that overwhelms rich and poor. 

Be precise, not vague, in such matters as accusaticn of crime (A). 

The meaning is the same as that of no. 58, that anything is better than 
nothing. The point of this saying is thas eating palm ke-nels alone gives a 
person stomach ache (A). 

There is no inner meaning. Igwé is the earliest ram to put forth 
shoots in the yam store and thus shows that the time for planting has 
come. It is the first yam to be plantel and harvested but is not much 
cultivated nowadays. The seasons are shown in varpus ways. Egbe 
‘kite’ disappears at the time of staking the yam vines People say it is 
because the sticks would put out its eyes when it dives 0- its prey (A). 
The saying might be used about amateurs trying to teach others, since 
igwé is an inferior yam (X). 

This may mean that one’s fate will come whatever ند‎ is (A). 
Tt may mean that a person's reputation will follow him (X). 

A successful rival will be suspected of foul play (A). 

If anyone persists in taking more than his share he w_l end by stealing 
outright (A). 

Sharing, as, for instance, a feast or a fine, and its minute regulation, 
18 & prominent motif in Igbo society. 

This could be used about people trying to get out cf something they 
ought to do—like a buyer at market trying to avoid 2aying by taking 
some object off to show the people who sit with her end not returning 
to pay for it (A). (Such showing is customary, to avosd being swindled 
by the seller.) 

This again shows the importance attached to names. Fire is quenched 
by water (A). 

Only old people are supposed to complain. Others ion't know what 
life holds for them (A). 

The saying may mean that the child is agotistical ; others may be worse 
off (X). 

Those who lack money worry (À). 

A more general meaning is that one may not consider ع‎ thing important 
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but it may be necessary. lkpéghé (or dkpdghd) originally meant the 
brass, or occasionally gold, bars used as currency. The word is now 
used for money in general (X). 

If someone without money spends it there must be someone helping 

him (Q). 
A did not know the meaning of mgbérécl but was told it was coco-yam. 
X did not know it either. Their word is edé. A said that the root of coco- 
yam. does not normally come out of the ground though yam does. X said 
either might come out and coco-yam would have to be covered with soil 
to prevent ib splitting in the sun. 

The harmattan is the cool, dry, desert wind which blows about 
January. 

Palm wine enables people to do things like telling a powerful man 
he's wrong, which they wouldn't do without it (À). 

The saying could be used about bribery (X). 

If one has big projects it is important to have money to support 
them (À). 

If you are wealthy and buy things, buy valuable things. When 
trouble comes you can sell them (QJ. 

Don’t punish someone of good character who is innocent. For instance, 
if a man of good character comes to your house while you are out and 
talks to your wife and you take offence, you are like the farmer who kills 
the harmless lizard (A). 

The importance of names is again stressed. A child should be named 
after & good and successful person, not after a man like the one here 
depicted (A). 

Behind this saying is the feeling that a boy should be like his father 
and a girl like her mother both m body and in character. The mother 
trains the girl and the father the boy and he will not like it if the boy 
wants to go about with his mother (A). 

This could be said about people running away from trouble. It is a 
description, not a condemnation (A). 

People should not be discouraged by one disaster (A). 

Death takes the innocent and guilty alike (A). 

Death comes anywhere and not in equal shares to families, for instance (X). 

Time heals sorrow (À). 

A did not know the word ehihé for ' season’. 

As in no. 32, the fact that the community profits by the good fortune 
of the individual is commended (A). ۰ 

If a man has no money he cannot take the opportunities that present 
themselves. An eagle's feather in the hair is the sign of a great deed or an 
important person (A). 

A man can only do what he is capable of (X). 
A sacrifice is allotted by divination. 
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93. This would be said about someone who has achieved an important 

position and shows off. If people have new clothes they will seek any 
occasion for showing them off, as by getting up and going out of church 
to urinate and coming back again (A). 
The saying has much the same force as no. 92. But the surface meaning 
could also be, ‘A new cloth causes the retention of urine’, 1.e. for fear 
of spoiling it. The deeper meaning would then be that people should 
be caretul of new or precious things (4). 

97. Don’t borrow things ; have your own (A). 

98. The spirits are angry (A). 

101. This could be said if someone has many things t2 do and does not 
know where to begin (A). 
It is difficult to judge people or things on their face vate (X). 

102. A did not know the word 6s6 for ‘ slave’. 

104. This is to remind people of the old days when pe»ple could be sold. 
Agbaaghwu (Uzuakoli market) was an important slave market (A). 

105. An orphan is well treated only at the times one needs his services (A). 

107. The general meaning is that a gradual, steady progress may be better 
than a sudden, quick one. The metaphor of tethering a road—liwéré 
uzó—-refers to making friends on a road one wants to use, so that one can 
pass safely. This is more laborious than quickly acquiring a cow but 
may be more profitable (A). 

108. In drinking people talk against each other. If anyone talks against 
a kinsman others will include him himself in the accusation. A family 
is judged by its members ; one member can bring shame on all (A). 


COMMENTS 


A rough analysis of the subject matter of the sayings gives, at the top of the 
list, 24 references to animals, birds, and insects, of which 15 different kinds are 
mentioned. Ten of the references are to domestic animals. Igbo folk stories— 
ifé—are full of animals and particularly lecpard and torto:se, who, it will be 
noticed, are absent here. But the tendency to interpret tie world through 
animal charaoters 18 still present. 

Next in the list come 17 references to money or wealth end 13 to farming, 
reflecting the two great Igbo activities, trading and agricul;ure. There are 12 
references to orphans or poor men—the same word often designates either—the 
theme of oppression being prominent and deplored. Twelve references to 
litigation, quarrels, or bribes, throw light on significant cultural tendencies, 
as do 13 references to children and 11 to kinship matters. The supernatural 
sphere is mentioned six times. 

There are many vivid glimpses of the ordinary concerns of daily life— 
collecting firewood (50, 63), the feast of a goat offered to people who have worked 


1 1.6. the cultivation of yam, coco-yam, cassava, and the vegetables used as relishes. 
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for someone (77), the conventions of sharing which play such an important 
part in Igbo life (65), market habits (67), a local dispute (45). 

Certain motifs recur, as of the squandering of suddenly acquired wealth 
(36, 92, 102), the importance of having many children (40, 43), the significance 
of personal names (19, 21, 68, 81), the snare of talking (49, 51, 75, 109).1 

The sayings are of different kmds. Some are proverbs with an inner meaning, 
some are straightforward aphorisms, the wise saws of what A called men of 
experience, and all throwing light on Igbo cultural values. Friendship (16, 54), 
the love of a mother for her child (43, 99), the crime of theft (62, 66, 67), the 
humiliation of debt (30, 35), reciprocity (32, 38, 77), are among the themes for 
the observation, reflection, or moralizing of the chanter. With them economy 
and felicity of expression the sayings, institutionalized in Okonko, are clearly 
one of the ways in which Igbo culture is handed down from one generation 
to another. 


1 of. the song in Green, ‘ The unwritten literature of the Igbo-speakmg people’, BSOAS 
xu, 3-4, 1948, 843. 
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Ad * 818800 AT SUSA ’, BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1957, 317, 1. b 


In the above-mentioned article, Y unfortunately overlooxed the fact that the 
Elamite equivalent of OPers. yakā- is known, as Professor C. J. Gadd has 
kindly pointed out to me. It is '!8lge43-3c-ba-ut, a word which by its close 
resemblance to Skt. $$máapa confirms the proposed identification of the timber 
imported by Darius: cf. V. Scheil, Mémotres de la Mesetcn Archéologique de 
. Perse, xxiv, 1933, p. 109, 1. 29; E. Herzfeld, Aliperstsche Insohriften, p. 15, 
1.2; W. Hinz, JN ES, rx, 1, 1950, p. 2, l. 30. 

ILYA GERSHEVITCH 


NOTES ON TWO PROBLEMS IN NEW INDC-ARYAN 


Hans Hendriksen’s article ‘ Two problems in New Indo-Aryan’ in BSOAS, 
xx, 1957, 329-33, makes a suggestive contribution to the problems of NIA with 
reference to the West Pahari branch. In this there are, however, two assump- 
tions he makes incidentally which I feel call for some comment. 

1. Hindi yah ' this’, vəh ' that’ 

‘. . . [The] origin [of the A in 8 sho, cf. S tho, tha beside +o, $2] is no doubt 
to be socght in the emphatic 4 which also appears in e.g. Hi. yah “ this”, 
vah “that”, in Si. sabhu “all”, etc. Hendriksen seems to have in mind 
here Bloch's suggestion? regarding the ‘aspirée non étymologique’ (of e.g. 
M ha, etc., Khowar hatya, ete., Nuri aha, ete., Sgh. he, as well as of e.g. LP eh, 
ih, o.pl. wh, 8 he, hi, Aen, eto.) : ‘ Le cas de pj. eh, etc. est . . . embarrassant : 
le plus simple est de l'identifer à s. he [sinte he has been satisfied, ibid., with 
the explanation of the forms with A- initial a3 connected with Ap. nom. sg. masc. 
aho < Fkt. aha, for which cf. R. Pischel, Grammatsk der Prakrit-Sprachen, 
8 432]. Il y a aussi ap. eho considéré comme équivalent d» pkr. eso, skr. esa: 
ceci pose une fois de plus la question du traitement irrégulier de s intervocalique. 
On pourrait concevoir qu'une combinaison (a)ha e- ait abcuti à eh- aussi bien 
qu'à he-. La clé de toutes ces formes est sans doute l'existence de h- expressif 
. . .. This he had referred to earlier in the same work: ' On rencontre enfin 
de façon sporadique quelques A initianx non justifiés par l'étymologie, et 
destinés uniquement à renforcer l'expressivité de certains mots . . .'.5 That 
the 4 element is here an emphattc seems to be at least questionable, and in the 
absence of any special evidence which might cause it to be so regarded—for 


1 op. cit., 330. 

? J. Bloch, L’indo-aryen, Paris, 1934, 199. 

3 ibid., 67. Bloch's opinion on the nature of the س7‎ initial appears vo have remained. constant, 
of. his Lee inscriptions @ Asoka, Paris, 1950, 52: ‘ C'est à l'expresmvité qu'il faut attribuer 
l'apparition irrégulière de A- devant la voyelle initiale de certains mots . . .’, e.g. hei < egā 
in the Erragudi inscription. 
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pronominal forms can be unstressed as often as stressed —it seems preferable 
to seek another explanation. 

In the first place, Bloch’s view of the ' traitement irrégulier de s inter- 
vocalique” has been called in question in Turner’s review of L’indo-aryen 1 
in BSOS, vox, 1, 1935, 210-11: ‘To refuse the development -s- > -A- in 
certain conditions for nearly all [A languages is to make unnecessary difficulty. 
That -s- in a pronoun . . . should become -A- earlier than in other words holds 
nothing surprising, when the phonetic history of unstressed pronominal forms 
in whatever language is considered. There appears to be no objection to 
deriving Apabhrarhéa aho, eho from Skt. asdu, esd (Pkt. eso) ' *—thus rejecting 
the necessity of Pischel’s proposal. 

This view can be taken further, to explain LP eh, S he simultaneously : 
in both the syllable can be analysed as syllabicity + froniness + aspiration, 
and the modern spoken and written forms represent different crystallizations 
of the prosodic constituents—ie. once aspiration is admitted as a prosody of 
the syllable the place in which it is indicated is not necessarily relevant ; ? 
from this point of view the A of 8 he does not necessarily represent an initial A- 
historically, and there is no necessity to invoke ' emphasis ' to explain it. 

The persistence of -A- in these pronominal forms, in orthography—referred 
to again below—and speech, must be considered, as well as its radical nature. 
This persistence is at least partly due to analogy with the ' regular ' -h- (< -bh-) 
of the plural forms, represented in modern IA by H tnhé, unhé, inhd(-ne), 
unho(-ne), etc., Lakhimpuri mû, unB,* LP Braj inh, unh; perhaps partly 
due also to analogy with the regular 2 pl. pronominal base tumA-, cf. also the 
Ap. forms maha, tuhu. A parallel analogical introduction occurs in the -s 
of the obl. sg. HNP ts, us, N tyas, etc., which, since only tasu and jäsu are 
known in the Avadhi of Tulsi and Jaysi, thus represents a comparatively recent 
development. Similarly, the ‘f-element’ of the ‘ general oblique’ H sabAo, 
cf. P sabh, S sabhu, reflects the A of the obl. pl., and it is unnecessary to see here 
an ‘ emphatic ’ element. 

The persistence of this h in modern Hindi yah, vəh may be noticed, where the 
phonetic exponent of the ‘aspirate’ is regularly a front half-open vowel in 
certain definable contexts : e.g. yah [jef], vəh [vef], particularly in the deliberate 


1 Tt may not be inappropriate to add here that the neoesmty of using this review as an indis- 
penseble adjunct to Bloch’s book is yet another measure of Sir Ralph’s greatness in the Indo- 
Aryan sphere. His reviews, which were not mcluded in the bibliography of his works i in BSOAS, 
xx, are of great significance in Indo-Aryan linguistics. 

1 of. also Baburam Saksena, Evolution of Awadhi, § 245. The Ap. forms nom. sg. m. jehe, 
f. jehi are also relevant here. 

3 of: W. 8. Allen, ‘Some prosodic aspects of retroflexion and aspiration in Sanskrit ', BSOAS, 
som, 4, 1961, 944 (discussing the Skt. aspect of ‘ Graseman's Law’). 

1 of. Saksena, op. cit., 88 244, 241. 

5 Bloch, L'ando-aryen, 197-8. 

On the initial h- of the Marathi forms Ad, eto., c£. G. V. Tagare, Historica grammar of 
Apabhraméa, Poona, 1948, $ 124, specially p. 233. A study of the Southern Apabhram fa forms 
in the Harivamfapurina (ed. L. Alsdorf, Hamburg, 1936) is instructive here. 
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utterance of educated speakers; cf. rəhnā [rg nA], kohna [ken], where 
the ‘fronting’ is not particularly associated with the speech of a certain 
class. The utterance of voh just quoted may, indeed, be recent, and due to a 
consciousness of the spelling, cf. koh [ke], base of kohni [kenä], contra 
kaha [kgfig:] ; such utterance contrasts with she utterance of vəh in all contexts 
by Muslims and by Hindus of less education, [vo], [va"] —possibly also with 
the utterance of vəh unstressed in the continuum of speech by the same speaker. 
These words yah, vəh as they appear in the Urdu script, يه‎ », require the 
final Perso-Arabic he not as a marker of aspiration but as the indication of a 
final ‘ short’ vowel, cf. نه‎ [n8] ; but in view of the H pl. forms ye, ve, not now 
used in U, and the spelling 785 known certainly as far back as Tulsi, the possi- 
bility of ° contamination ’ with the U orthography is remote. 


2. The -to -tà forms in NIA 


Hendriksen (op. cit., 332) follows up Bloch’s contention? that M hota 
‘was’ is ‘actually the pres. part. of honé’ with the remark that this ' may 
be due to influence from the neighbouring Gujarati which car use the pres. part. 
to indicate the habitual past: te karto : °“ he used to do". But for Gujarati 
to exercise an influence on the more distant languages Braj, Bundelt, Avadhi, 
Himachali is improbable . . .’. 

There is no reason to look as far away as Gujarati for an ‘ influence’ ; 
for example, the Hindi -tà is used regularly, without auxiliary, to express 
past time. The first, the ‘impossible condition ’, e.g. : 

(agar) vəh Gta to mê 3àtà ‘it he had come I would have gone’ 

while relevant to my own analysis of the Eindi -tà forms, is not immediately 
so for the forms Hendriksen has in mind. The second usage, parallel to the 
Gujarati form Hendriksen cites, is the ' habitual past’ of narrative Hindi, 
both literary and colloquial; the following extract from Bhagvati Prasad 
Vajpeyi's well-known short story M1f{hat vali affords an excallent example * : 

bohut hi mathe svard ke sath veh gəliyð mé ghümta huc kehta: ‘bəccð ko 
bahlane vola, khilone valà ! ' +s adhiire vaky ko vəh ese . . . dhomg se gükor kehta 
ki sunne vale ek bar asthir ho uthte. us ke . . . kamth se phüjà hua . . . gan 
sunkar nikol ke makan mé halcal moc jati. . . . yuvtsyd cırö ko uthaker chajjð 
por se mice jhikne logtf. galiyd . . . mê bhelte . . . hue baccd kà jhumd use 


1 The forms in use in modern Khari Boli are, however, [Jo"] m. [j8"; £, [v0] m. [08] £, 
contra m.f.pl. [je*] [Ve] ; the pl. forms corresponding to H snhê, unhé show no aspiration : 
. [imê], [un8] (from unpublished material collected by my colleague, Mr. Ganesh Dutt Gaur, to 
whom I am indebted for this information). 

In this sense Khari Boli (K B) is used to refer to the speech (boli) of she Meerut area ; this is 
the local term actually in use, and it seems preferable to employ it 1n preference to Grierson’s 
rather cumbersome ° Vernacular Hindóstani ’. 

* La formation de la langue marathe, § 246. 

3 cf. Burton-Page, ‘ Compound and conjunct verts in Hindi’, BSOAS, xrx, 3, 1957, 471-2. 

* The transcription differs from that which I normally use by writing à, î, ù for aa, +i, uu; 
cf. my ' The syntax of participial forms in Hindi’, BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1957, 94, n. 1. 
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gher letà, or tab vəh khilone vala vehi bethker khslonó ki pe]w khol deta. bacce 
khtlone dekhkor pulkit ho ufhte. ve pese lakor khelond ka mol-bhàv kerne logte. 
pichte, ‘ sch ka dam kyä he, ol toh kû, ol ich ki?’ khilone vala . . . dekhta, 
or . . . pese le letà, or baced kä tcchanusar khtlone de deta. 

‘With a very sweet voice he would cry, wandering round the lanes, 
“ Children's delighter, toy-seller |” He would go on singing this fragment of a 
sentence in such a way that those who heard him were struck still. On hearing 
that song coming from his lips, a commotion would break out in the neigh- 
bouring houses.! The young girls would start to lift up the chtks and peer down 
from the roofs. A crowd of children playing in the lanes would surround him, 
and the toy-seller would sit down then and there and open up his pack of toys. 
When the children saw the toys they were thrilled ; they would produce their 
money, and start finding out the prices. They would ask “ What's the price 
of eis one, an’ ets one, an’ vat one ?”’ The toy-seller would look at them, and 
take their money, and give out the toys each child had chosen.’ 

If ‘ infinence ’, then, were needed, Hindi—which is based on the KB of the 
Meerut area *—~would certainly be sufficiently close geographically to exert 
such an influence on Himachali, ete. But is the suggestion of ‘ influence’ really 
necessary ? That the -to, -tà forms are regularly used with this value (G, M, H, 
Avadhi,? B,4 etc.) points more to such use being a general legacy of Indo- 
Aryan; it is, moreover, not of recent introduction, cf. Bloch, L'indo-aryen, 
264, for Apabhramfa examples of the ‘passé duratif’ and ‘conditionnel 
irréel '.5 

Hendriksen's difficulty, * . . . regarding the forms in question as present 
participles is an unsatisfactory explanation even in the case of Gujarati; 
it would be better if they could be shown to be past participles ’, seems to have 
arisen from a confusion of formal and semantic principles; for Hendriksen 
has apparently fallen a victim of the ambiguity of the traditional terminology 
which applies a notional label to a formal category. But formal identity of the 
modern -to, -tä forms with the ancient fair forms in -anta- certainly does not 
imply identity of semantic function. The modern reflexes of the fatr and kta 
forms are generally statable in terms of imperfective and perfective aspect 
rather than present and past time, and each aspect may be associated with 
either time-indication (for the reverse of the problem under discussion, Le. 
perfective aspect used with reference to present time, cf. H më abhi aya ° I'm 

1 The anacoluthon of the translation follows that of the Hindi. 

2 cf. n. 1, p. 176. 

3 Saksena, op. cit., $ 315 (a). 

4 Here with ‘ personal endings’, -tum, -ie, -tif, -to, -len; of. 8. K. Chatterji, The origin and 
development of the Bengali language, § 693, and, for examples, W. Sutton Page, An tniroduction to 
colloquial Bengali, 150-1. The corresponding Oriya forms are significant in retaining -nt-, 
of. Chatterji, op. oit., § 604. 

5 of. also L. P. Tessitori, ‘Notes on the grammar of the Old Western Rajasthani’, 74, 
XLIV, 1015, 8$ 113, 123, and Markandeya’s Prükrtasarvasva, xvii 62: sarvadé fair: honio 
bhavan babhtiiva bhangyats và. 

8 op. cit., 332 
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just coming ’, ° I'll be with you in a moment ', Nepali her, 98+ dyo ! “° Look out, 
there's a car coming !’). There is thus no nezessity to try to regard forms such 
as M hoid, etc. as ' past participles’: they are historicaly reflexes of the 
fatr forms, and their employment to signify ° past time’ does not vitiate their 
assignation to a modern 'imperfective' semantic category; consequently, 
the need to explain them as analogical formations on the 3attern of H sona 
: sind does not arise. 

These reflections are to be understood as confined to the tro points discussed 
above, with particular reference to Hindi, which have figured only incidentally 
in Professor Hendriksen’s theory; they are not intendec as a destruction 
of the fundamental points of his argument. 

7. BURTON-PAGE 


REVIEWS 


appears has no doubt prescribed the popular 
approach to the subject and, while allowing 
scope to scholarship, it has dispensed with most 
of the learned trappings and research acces- 
sories. The student who wishes to go further 
will still require access to the superb biblio- 
graphical coverage offered in Guidi’s [Breve] 
Storia della letteratura etiopica which Cerulli's 
brief bibliography (pp. 267-9) was not, of 
course, neant to supersede. It now remains o 
desideratum of Ethiopie literary research to 
produce a bibliographical supplement for all 
the relevant writings that have appeared since 
Guidi’s book was published in 1932 and to 
fill in the minor gaps in Guidi’s documentation. 

From Ludolf to the present day the main 
attraction of Ethiopic hterature to European 
scholars has undoubtedly lain 1n all that that 
literature had preserved, in translation, of 
earlier and more original literary creations. 
Thus the great interest in the Ethiopic version 
of the book of Enoch ! derived, of course, from 
the fact that in the Ethiopic language alone 
the complete text of that work had been 
preserved. | Furthermore, the literary and 
cultural relations between Ethiopia and other 
countries of the Christian Orient were examined 
with & view to & clearer understanding of the 
origin and development of the Oriental Chris- 
tian Churches and Oriental Christian litera- 
tures. It was for these reasons that the main 
attention had hitherto been given to transla- 
tions rather than to the original aspecta of 
Ethiopie hterature. Cerulli's work, therefore, 
sete out to break fresh ground in redreasing the 
balance: not, of course, to deny the profound 
influence of Greek and Arab Christian litera- 
ture in Ethiopia, but to present a new view of & 
literature che si rivelerd inattesamente ricca di 
pregi (p. 8. The stress on inatesamente is 
fully justified, for few students of Ethiopic 
literature had hitherto been able to detect in 1t 
a surfeit of literary merit. In fact, ıt had rather 
been a commonplace, practised by the expert 
and the uninitiated alike, to refer to Abys- 
sinian literature somewhat condescendingly 


1M. J. T. Milik (Revue Biblique, LXID, 1, 
1856) reports that eight MSS of Enoch, all of 
them in Aramaio, were recently found among 
the Dead Sea scrolls. It appears that the rela- 
tı ip to the Ethiopio text is one of con- 
siderable complexity. Five MSS of Jubilees, 
in Hebrew, have also been discovered ; in this 
case the Ethiopio version seems to be a faithful 
ney of the Hebrew original. One must 
express the hope that ciroumstances will permit 
an early publication of these most important 
documents. 


ENRICO CERULLI: Storia della letteratura 
eisopica. (Storia delle Letterature di 
Tutto il Mondo.) 279 pp., 9 plates. 
[Milano]: Nuova Accademia Edi- 
trice, [1956]. L. 2500. 

ENRICO CERULLI (ed. and tr.): Atii di 
Krestos Samra. (Corpus Scriptorum 
Chrisitanorum Orientalium, Vol. 163, 
164: Scriptores Aethiopici, Tom. 33, 
34.) 2 parts: [iv], iv, 80 pp. ; [iv], 
xvi, 59 pp. Louvain: Imprimerie 
Orientaliste L. Durbeoq, 1956. Belg. 
fr. 180 and 105 respectively. 


The two works under review add lustre to 
Dr. Cerull's vast and varied output. Few 
orientalista of our day have had so full a 
scholarly and public career, and even fewer 
have written with equal authority and dis- 
tinction. He has also extended his work as 
dihiopisant and tslamisant into the sphere of 
medieval European literature and culture, 
especially those of Spain and Italy, and has 
traced the Oriental elements in their European 
ambiance in a number of magisterial treatises. 

The books now under notice take Dr. Cerulli 
back to his study of Ethiopian literature (he 
includes a most useful treatment of Amharic 
literature up to the present). In relation to 
what can be said, in the absenoe of further 
investigations of detail, and to what must be 
considered the peculiar limitations of the 
Ethiopic literary genre, we are reasonably well 
placed for comprehensive sketches of Ethiopic 
literary history.1 Yet, Cerulli goes some way 
beyond the pioneering work done by Guidi, 
Conta Rossini, and Littmann. He is (with some 
exceptions, mainly on aspects to which he had 
himself devoted detailed studies in the past) 
less concerned with the minutiae of literary 
criticism than with the great sweepa of his- 
torical development and literary connexions. 
The series in which Cerulli's literary history 


1 See esp. C. Conti Rossini, ‘ Note per la 
storia letteraria abissna', RRAL, 1899; 
idem, section letteratura in entry Etiopia of the 
Enciclopedia Italiana, Milano, 1982; idem, 
* Le lingue e letterature semitiche d'Etiopia ', 
OM, 1, 1921. Littmann, Geschichte der 
acthioptachen Literatur, Leipzig, 1909; idem, 
' Die aethiopische Literatur’, Handb. d. Orren- 
talistsk, IK, 3, Leiden, 1064, 376-85. I. 
Guidi, [Breve] Storsa della leteratura etiopica, 
Roma, 1932. In Enghsh: J. M. Harden, 4^ 
introduction to Ethiopic Christian literature, 
London, 1926. E. Ullendorff, E lon and 
study of Abyssinia (esp. pp. 39-65), Asmara, 
1945. 
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of Hayq in central Ethiopia. The critical 
apparatus makes use of a MS in the Bodleian 
Library (Aeth. e.4 = No. 78) which the present 
reviewer, in his Catalogte of Ethiopian manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Lsbrary, vol. 11 (Oxford, 
1951), thought to be unique. Th» publication 
of th» Bodleian catalogue had the fortunate 
result of apprising Dr. Cerulli of the existence 
of th» Oxford MS, which could thus be used 
for ccllation and for certain additional material 
(see below), and of preventing wasteful duplica- 
tion by the abandonment of the intended 
Oxford edition. 

As Cerulli’s MS, though otherwise a copy of 
the St. Stephen of Hayq codex, has—according 
to Ethiopian custom—a colophon of ite own, 
nothing can be said of tae date of the original 
Hayq volume, but the Oxford MS dates from 
the niddle of the nmeteenth century. Both 
versions present a reasonably good text and 
differ only in vanants of little consequence, 
but the Oxford MS has several appendices in 
both prose and poetry -vhioh have been fully 
considered by Cerulli. 

Krestos Samra came from a rich Shoan 
family. In a moment of great anger she hit 
(and accidentally lulledi one of her servants. 
She is so overcome with shame and remorse 
that she abandons her comfortable life and 
takee refuge in the monastery of Debra 
Libanos, Ethiopia’s premier monastic institu- 
tion. There she is ordained a nun and then 
escapes to the solitude o7 the Lake Tana region 
wher» she leads the lice of a hermit. Her 
fame spreads, however, and brings about the 
advent of a female as well as male monastic 
community on the smell island of Gwangut 
near the eastern shore of Lake Tana. The 
precise location of this island is not known, 
mainly because the name Gwangut used in the 
Acis of Krestos Samra has not survived. It ı8, 
however, almost certain to be identical with 
& place called Ahun Wata (cf. R. E. Cheesman, 
Lake Tana and the Blue Nile, London, 1936, 
172) by the Gumara river which is now con- 
nected with the mainlard but appears to have 
formed previously part of an island in the 
lake. Krestos Samra’s association with this 
region is attested by the existence of an 
eponymous church dedicated to her memory. 

Tke contents of the book are mainly con- 
cerned with ه‎ large number of visions; it 
also describes ascetao practices, fasts, and 
meditations and prayers in the waters of Lake 
Tane. It is certainly one of the more interesting 
descriptions of Ethiopien Saints’ lives. 

Edition, translation, and introduction are a 
modal of accuracy and erudition. Both the 
works here reviewed greatly enrich our know- 
ledge of Ethiopic literature. 


EDWARD ULLENDOREE 
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ag either ° purely ecclesiastical’ or “merely 
translational '.1 

To what extent Cerulli has succeeded in 
sustaining his claim, will remain partly 8 
matter of literary taste and partly a question 
as to how truly representative of the whole 
body of Ethiopic literature those well-chosen 
extracts adduced by the author can be judged 
to be. Of course, he has selected the gems 
from texte edited and unedited (and it is for 
the latter in particular that we are indebted 
to Dr. Cerulli) in the collections of the Vatican, 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, and the British 
Museum. And taere oan be little doubt that 
the copious literary illustrations offered by the 
author do convey an impreesion of both 
artistic merit and historical relevance to the 
main theme and thesis of the book. We should 
not, therefore, expect a complete catalogue of 
works Ethiopian but rather the recital and 
discussion of those aspects only which, in the 
author's view, ara of significance to the visione 
d'insieme that he wishes to present. 

But even that part of Ethiopic Court and 
Church literature which is predominantly 
translational exhibits what Cerulli has rightly 
called a ricettivitd attivissima. This ' most 
active receptiveness’ is shown in additions, 
changes, and transformations which foreign 
originals, mostly Greek, Syrie, and Arabio, 
have undergone in the process of ‘ translation °. 
Outstanding examples of such treatment are 
the Book of the Miracles of Mary (to whose 
medieval Latin and Romance sources Cerulli 
had devoted an earlier study) and the Fetha 
Nagast, the Ethicpian law code. But the author 
is right to exclude from this type of literature 
the famous Kebra Nagast (‘Glory of the 
Kings’), the central literary creation of 
Ethiopia, which seeks to prove the origin and 
descent of the Ethiopian dynasty from King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Even 
though many of the peripheral Patristio and 
other elementa are no doubt owed to Christian 
Arabie Vorlcgen, the central theme is clearly 
of indigenous composition and based on the 
literary strands derived from the Judaso-Arab 
cultural atmosphere of pre-Islamic south-west 
Arabia to which Ethiopian civilization is 80 
heavily indebtec. 

Dr. Cerulli’s contribution to the CSCO (he 
is now in charge of ita Ethiopic section) takes 
the form of an edition and translation into 
Italian of the Ethiopio Acts of Krestos Samra, 
a female saint cf the fifteenth century. The 
edition is based on a copy specially made from 
a manuscript in the monastery of St. Stephen 

1 Most recently, a renowned Semitist, Harris 
Birkeland, has even spoken of Ethiopic litera- 
ture as not being ‘of the same relevance as 
that of the ahief Semitic languages’ (Roman 
Jakobson, Festschrift, 1956, 51). 
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extremely skilful, for he has succeeded in 
bringing together a collection of considerable 
ethnological interest and value covering most 
aspects of Falasha religious life as well as 
village organization and trade, birth, marriage, 
divoroe, death, etc. There appear to be certain 
regional variations in customs and beliefs, for 
هوت‎ Professor Lealau points out-——not all his 
observations tally with those of his predeces- 
BOTS. 

Ato Taddese appears to have taken his notes 
in telegram style, and they also seem to 
reflect the short utterances which considerate 
Ethiopian informants produced 1n response to 
an inquiry conducted by a European. The 
Amharic style is thus in marked contrast to 
the lengthy and involved periods of normal 
Amharic syntax. What it lacks in idiomatic 
&uthentioity it gains in clarity and precision ; 
a kind of Amharic without tears. And for 
those without interest in that language Pro- 
fessor Leslau has provided a French transla- 
tion. Altogether a most interesting and well 
arranged collection. 

EDWARD ULLENDOBEF 


ARMAS BALONEN : Heppologica Accadsca. 
(Annales Ácademiae Scientiarum Fen- 
nicae, Ber. B, Tom. 100.) 338 pp. 
[includes 20 pp. of photos.] Helsinla : 
[Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia], 1955 
[pub. 1956]. Fmk. 1500. 


The bilingual title quoted above does not 
reveal] that this book is written in German. 
More important, it is reserved for a com- 
prehensive sub-title and for the Vorwort to 
explain that much more is inoluded than 
hippologica alone (admitting the authenticity 
of the word and even giving it the widest 
extension). This author has already put us 
in his debt for a series of three monographs 
devoted to the methods and instruments of 
travelling and transport in ancient Mesopo- 
tamis, both by land and water. The present 
work concludes his study with the general 
subject of transport-animals, their kinds, uses, 
equipment, fodder, training, and care, about 
all of which a multitude of absorbing details 
18 exhibited here, testimony alike to the wealth 
of information we now have about this great 
civilization (quite unknown only a century ago), 
and to the ability and industry of the author. 

The Babylonians themselves had not omitted 
these mattera from their own kind of study, 
for most of them found some place in the lists 
of classified objeote which are the distinctive 
form of their scientific hterature.! And although 
much more information has been obtamed 
from texte of historical and commercial, even 
literary, character, not to mention material 
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Worr LESLAU (ed. and tr.): Coutumes 
et croyances des Falachas (J usfs d Abys- 
sinte). (Travaux et Mémoires de lIn- 
statut d' Ethnologie [de l'Université de 
Paris], LXI.) ix, 98 pp. Paris: In- 
stitut d'Ethnologie, 1957. Fr. 1000. 


The present booklet is yet another example 
of Professor Leslau’s astonishing industry. 
While his earlier book on the Falashas (Falasha 
anthology, New Haven, 1951) offered a transla- 
tion of the principal works of Falasha litera- 
ture, he now presents the resulte of his inquiry 
into their customs and beliefs undertaken 
during his first trip to Ethiopia in 1946-7. 
There is no need to rehearse here what httle 
we know about the origin of the F'alashas: the 
-~ author mainly reiterates what he has said 
in his previous book and elsewhere, and the 
present reviewer may, perhaps, refer to his own 
remarks in this journal (BSOAS, xv, 1, 1958, 
177) and especially in JSS, x, 3, 1856, 216-56. 
Professor Leslau might with advantage have 
taken note of the few further rays of light 
that were thrown on the Falasha problem since 
he wrote in 1951. He is, perhaps, inclined— 
aa 8. J. Poloteky has said in another context 
(Notes on Gurage grammar, p. 11)—to have ‘ the 
ignorance which prevailed up to 1046... 
painted just a shade too black’. The Jewish 
impact on pre-Islamic South Arabia and the 
subsequent penetration of Judaizing tendencies 
into Abyssinia have been given a good deal 
more substance by the epigraphic material 
which has been published and historically inter- 
preted by G. and J. Ryckmans (Le Muséon, 
LXVI, 1953). S. D. Goitein’s observations in 
Ha-’arets of 25 March 1955 are also apposite 
in this connexion. 1 

Professor Lealau's inquiry was carried out 
in the Gondar area. A sketch map of the region 
might have helped us to fix those localities 
mentioned by him which are not marked on 
the available maps.  Uzaba lies, I seem to 
recall, to the south-east of Gondar; thus also 
in Falasha anthology, p. 221, but on p. 6 of 
the present work it is situated ' au Sud-Ouest 
de Gondar’. I take this to be a slip of the 
pen ? 

Professor Leslau took the occasion of the 
Passover feast to establish himself in the local 
synagogue where he conducted his inquiry in 
Amharic. He had been fortunate in obtaining 
the secretarial services of Ato Taddese Mellese, 
& young Falasha in the employ of the Gondar 
Municipality. Ato Taddese noted down, and 
later arranged under proper heads, the replies 
elicited in response to Professor Leslau's 
questions. His questioning must have been 


1 Further bibliographical references may be 
found in JSS, 1, 3, 1956, 220-5, 
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but the Black ObelisE depicts a very dubious 
creature); the posa bla examples must be 
few indeed, and neither the material nor the 
appearance of articles made from rhinoceros 
horn have any resenblanee to ivory. In 
another note (p. 155 n. 2) it is said to be 
scarcely, or rather nci, possible to shoot with 
a bow from horsebeck without the use of 
stirrups, which, 15 is well known, antaquity 
had nob invented—anoszher of ite disabilities 
in the exploitation of animal power—and 
AB&u-banipal is consequently charged with 
falsehood for depictng himself as hunting 
in this manner. Yetin fact mounted archers 
were tried in the Assyrian army already in the 
reign of Adéurnagirpal, riding in pairs with û 
horse-manager, but they were unsatisfactory 
and seem to have bean discarded, only, how- 
ever, to come 1n agar later, For antaquity in 
general it is sufficiens +o consider the Appo- 
toxotas in various nasions, and even the pro- 
verbia] ‘Parthian stot’, to see how much 
Dr. Salonen underestimetes the athleticiam and 
practice of the old werriors. 

Waile it 18 not pcssible to discuss all the 
details which suggess zhemselves in reading 
the author's exhaust-ve lists and discussions 
of the ‘ hippological ° words and ideas, a few 
observations may adc a little to the wealth of 
information which he has amassed: pp. 12-18, 
there is specific mention of horses as used in 
a chariot by Sargon of Agade in the (admittedly 
late) omen-text of tbe summa diu series pub- 
lished in CT, part xi. 35, but the truth of the 
tradition may be accepted: p. 15, that use of 
horses a8 mounts for ricing is found ‘ erat von 
der Perserzeit an ° is not sufficiently qualified 
by 'haupteüchlich ', and is indeed modified. 
by implication later in these pages. Some 
furtker examples of &5b-eviated writing (p. 32) 
have been given by J. Lewy in Jahrbuch des 
Bernischen Historiscser, Museums in Bern, 
xxix, 1040, 66 f. Or p. 59 is a misprint 
'anwesendes (for abwesendes) Fohlen’, and 
with this may be covpled p. 132 where in the 
text and in n. 2 sre several blank page- 
referances. P. 66, on ~he stone and plant called 
bigsur atani the two dictionaries of R. C. 
Thompson might heve been consulted, and 
p. 75 the plant ment:oned is perhaps (though 
very uncertainly) to Fe -ead uranu rather than 
damranu, see ZDMG, LEXIV, 1920, 444— if so, 
Thompson’s discusaicn is affected. Pp. 87 ff. 
there is no mention ofthe lively representations 
of dromedaries in the sculptures of AdSurbani- 
pals Arabian campaign (although a very 
minute illustration cf a fragment appears in 
Tafel V, 2): p. 104, pan niri is also used by 
Sennacherib: p. 103, dubbin has now been 
read umbin (MSL, Ir, 116, line 231): p. 116, 
there seems to be a» implication that horse- 
bita of silver have been more frequently found 
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evidence, the list-form ia still present in the 
arrangement of this book which (for more 
essential reasons, of course) appears mainly 
as & lexicon, and, as such, contributes much 
to the vocabularies both of Akkadian and 
Sumerian. It is in lexicography that the 
author is meinly (and necessarily) interested, 
but his theme is, after all, a very practical 
human concern, and although Dr. Salonen 
has evidently been at pains to consider the 
maternal remains and ancient representations 
of his subject كد‎ might pass as & general 
criticism that he sometimes seems to take lees 
acoount of things than of words—this despite 
a good deal of recent literature, devoted par- 
ticularly to she horse and the camel in anti- 
quity, with which the author is well acquainted, 
although he does not anywhere mention the 
very interestzng book of Commandant Lefebvre 
dea Noettes, L’akelage: le cheval de selle à 
travers les éges, which has many excellent 
observations abcut the maladroit ancient use 
of this resource, which rendered it largely 
ineffective and xept it quite subordinate to 
the easily available and far more flexible 
man-power-—the Psalmist might have reversed 
his order, ‘he delighteth not in the strength 
of the horse; he taketh no pleasure in the legs 
of a man’. There was the strangling effect 
of the yoke-harnass, in use before the medieval 
invention of the horse-collar (this observation 
is ascribed here, on p. 04 f., to a later writer), 
and another disabling factor was the failure 
to see that animals must be harnessed in file 
to obtain their effective output of power. This 
seems to have been sometimes done with oxen 
in ploughing, bct the strength of horses was 
wasted in thair side-by-side position under the 
yoke. It is not, mcidentally, the case that no 
information about the form of the yoke is 
given by later illustrations (p. 105), for there 
is an interesting fragment of a Sennacherib 
sculpture (published in the reviewer's Stones 
of Assyria, .م ,18 ملع‎ 178) which shows clearly 
enough a four-horse yoke with the neok- 
bands. Still continuing with Realien two other 
criticiams euggast themselves with some 
emphasis. The author is sceptical in a note 
(p. 92, n. 1) of objecte in museums and found 
in exoavaticns alaimed to be ivory, yet he 
substitutes for this the strange assertion that 
‘manche als Elfenbein betrachtete Gegen- 
stande in der Tat aus dem Horn des Nashornes 
hergestellt sind’. But what evidence is there 
for this? The rhinoceros was in fact hardly 
known at ell to the ancient Near Kast— 
one or two might be slain by an Egyptian 
Nimrod (Tuthmosis III) in the extreme south, 
and there is the Indian representation on the 
well-known ‘Indus’ seal from Tell Asmar 
(see also recently R. D. Barnett, The Nimrud 
Ivories sn the British Museum, p. 165, n. 11, 
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may be made—why is the (very poorly shown) 
object of Tafel VII described in the Verzeichnis 
as ‘ Fruhsumerische Joche’, to which it has 
no visible resemblance, when the author from 
whom it is borrowed more plausibly called it 
* Herde und Gehoft ' : Secondly, Tafel XVIII, 
8, 4, are taken from the Simkhovitch bowl, 
said to be Assyrian, ın the Oriental Institute 
of Chieago ; despite the high authority of the 
much-regretted Henri Frankfort not all would 
agree that it can be safely used to illustrate 
ancient iconography and workmanship. 


O. J. GADD 


ËTIENNE Drioton and others: Les 
religiones de l Orsent. ancien. [Par] 
Étienne Drioton, Georges Contenau, 
J. Duchesne-Guillemin. (Je Sais — Je 
Crois: Encyclopédie du Catholique 
au xxéme Siècle, 141. Quatorziéme 
partie — Religions non chrétiennes et 


quétes de Dieu.) 143 pp. Paris: 
Librairie  Árthéme Fayard, 1957. 
Fr. 300. 


Despite the fact that this small book forms 
part of the Encyclopédie du Catholique au 
xxéme siècle and bears the imprimatur, its 
treatment of the three religions concerned is 
objective and scholarly, as indeed one would 
expect from its distinguished contributors ; 
only to Professor Duchesne-Guillemin's account 
are & few brief footnotes attached which dis- 
oreetly indicate the orthodox view. As essays 
in lucid exposition of recondite subjects these 
contributions may be commended to scholars 
as examples of what may be achieved in the 
field of ° vulgarisation °. 

M. Drioton draws upon his immense know- 
ledge of ancient Egypt in his account of the 
religion of that land. Since his survey neces- 
sarily covers familiar ground, it will probably 
be best in the limited space of this review to 
comment only upon points of special interest. 
Accordingly ıt may be noted that the con- 
tanuance of polytheism, despite a strong and 
early tendency to monotheism, is oxplained 
by the Pharaonic policy of oncouraging the 
oults of local gods, which were already well 
established in the predynastio penod. M. 
Drioton gives full value to the use of the un- 
qualified word for ‘God’ in the ancient 
Egyptian wisdom hterature and dismisses the 
suggestion that ıt was due to young scribes 
at the royal court instinctively thinking in 
terms of their own local deities Consequently, 
in view of this long tradition of monotheism, 
he sees Akhnaton’a reform as an attempt, 
inspired by his cult of Truth {° nous dirions la 
logique °}, to end the culpable contradiction 
perpetrated by the educated in professing a 
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than of copper, which can hardly be true—even 
if it were, taking copper in the strict sense, it is 
certainly not true of bronze, as exemplified 
particularly by the ‘ Lunstan’ bronzes, which 
the author does not mention. P. 123, it is not 
very easy to understand what is meant by 
‘Boden’ and ‘ Rand’ of reins, and this may 
suggest a doubt about the meaning of appatum 
in the single passage quoted : p. 130, manninnu 
appears also as a golden object 1n the treasure 
of & goddess at Qatna (Syria, xr, 1930, 320, 
line 206): p. 149, the use of metal-studded 
leathern cloaks as defensive armour is probably 
shown already on the celebrated ‘ Standard ' 
of Ur: p. 177, agargaru is further explained 
as kibrit galimtu (DAOG, 38 f.) : p. 198, maslu 
as maslium is found already in an Old Akkadian 
tablet (I. Gelb, Old Akkad. snscrr. sn the 
Natural Hist. Museum of Chicago, p. 207). 
Pp. 208, 213 ff. have a very interesting dis- 
cussion of the chariot crews at various periods, 
especially the ‘ third rider’, to whom there is 
added, in the late periods, a fourth as well. 
In the time of As&arnasirpal the ‘ third rider’ 
was undoubtedly present, and it seems clear 
that his prime duty was to hold on behind by 
two hand-grips to save the prinorpal ocoupants, 
especially the king (cf. 2 Kings, vu, 2), from 
being actually jerked out of the chariot by ite 
violent starts and bounds (cf. Diad xxi, 
368 f), and we find him also supporting & 
wounded master (1 Kings, xxii, 35). Bidkar 
had been the ‘ third’ to Ahab (king) and Jehu 
(driver) according to 2 Kings, ix, 25, this being 
in the reign of Shalmaneser III, and from this 
example it seems that the ‘ third’ might look 
for promotion to be driver himself. It may be 

that the two ‘third nders' (iadh- 
ganu), ° of the right’ and ' of the left’ (p. 217), 
are the two who are seen sometimes both in 
the war and in the hunting chariots of Aššur- 
banipal. P. 232, the pubšu were prominent at 
Alalakh, and there have consequently been 
more recent discussions than the author names : 
p. 260, sAe is doubtless used of the ' return’ 
from a journey, especially a hunting battue, 
in the ohariot, and the medical 'reviver' 
quoted by Dr. Salonen might be administered 
in the circumstances depicted ‘ functionally ’ 
in Room G of the Palace at Nimrud; theee 
sculptures impressively display the rest and 
refreshment of Aššurnagirpal on his return 
from an organized hunt hard by the Palaoe— 
the king sits drinking, fanned and revived by 
his lay and ‘ spiritual’ attendants. 

Subjeota of the 20 Tafeln are judiciously 
chosen, and praise must be given to the 
elucidation of some by diagrams. Their rather 
unsatisfactory reproduction seems to be 
caused mainly by their having been taken from 
books rather than originals, even when these 
were available. Two partienlar observations 
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fertility. This suggestion naturelly prompta 
the equally interesting question whether Ishtar 
migh; have been a ‘dying god’ in Mesopo- 
tamien mythology. According to M. Contenau 
there is no ground for tamking that, in the 
celeb-ated legend of her descent inzo the under- 
worlc, Ishtar went in search of the dead 
Dumazi (Tammuz); bu it must be noted 
that not only is the beg-nning of the legend 
lost, but there is some rere-ence tc the resurrec- 
tion of Tammuz at itsend It may beremarked 
in conclusion on M. Ccntenau’s very able 
account that it is curiots that, after laying 
so much emphasis on the -undamental fertility 
pattern in these religions, he says nothing 
about the so-called ° Myta and Ritual’ thesis 
which has been advance] in terms of this very 
pattern. 

Professor Duchesne-Cuilemin prefaces his 
study with a note of lement which all must 
surely appreciate who have concerned them- 
selves with the recent works of those expert 
in Iranian studies: ‘Comme ils ne sont 
d'aco»rd sur presque rien. toute vulgarisation 
tenté» par l'un d'eux [expose au blême 
des autres’. By presenting his account in the 
form of a ‘ petit dioticnnaire de le religion 
iranienne’, Professor Duchesne-Guillemin is 
able to touch upon all the salient topics of his 
complicated subject. Of outstanding worth is 
his concise account of the Avesta and the later 
Pahlevi writings, concaining, as it does, 
excerpts from his own translation of the 
Yasnas. Again space only permita the briefest 
mention of certain noteLle points in a truly 
briliant survey. He sees Zarathustra’s con- 
ception of Ahura Mazda as combining two 
aspects of sovereignty which found expression 
in th» Vedic deities Varuna and Mitra. The 
Amasha Spantas are ex Jlained in terms of 
Dumezil’s theory of a tripartite organization 
of Indo-European society. Ahriman is 
identified with the lion-Leaded manster, whose 
statues are found in the muhrasa and who 
represented a form of Zurvan—the case for 
this identification the author recently set 
forth in an article in Num3n, x1, 3. 1955, 190-5. 
The account ends with an interesting discus- 
sion of the possible relationships holding 
between the Iranian -eligions and Greek, 
Hebrew, and Gnostic thcught; what is said 
here in connexion with the Qumrén documents 
is of particular value, because the issue involved 
has co far been rarely discussed by experte 
in Irenian studies. 

8. G. F. BRANDON 


NAHMAN ÁvIGAD and YIGAEL YADIN: 
A Genesis apocryphon : a scroll from 
the Wilderness of Judaea. Description 
and contents of th2 scroll, facsimiles, 
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philosophic monotheism, while continuing to 
subsoribe to polytheistic practices. The 0 
question of the origin of Osiris is passed over 
by M. Drioton, and he states that it was only 
in the XIth dyrasty that Osiris ‘ devint et 
resta définitement le grand dieu des morta ’ ; 
but this statement surely requires qualification 
in view of the place which this deity has in the 
Pyramid Texts, particularly the evidence which 
exista therem of the hostile attitude towards 
him adopted by the Heliopolitan priesthood. 
Space will only permit noticing that the 
mortuary rite of ‘Opening the Mouth’ is 
explained m terms of a primitive ritual of 
capturing the sou after death and reintegrating 
it with the body before burial, and the weighing 
of the heart in the Osirian judgment-scene in 
the Book of the Dead is interpreted as a test 
of the truth of previous avowals of innocence 
made by the deceased. In the desoription of 
the Egyptian temple 1t should surely have been 
noted that the solar temple at Heliopolis and 
the Aton temple at Akhetaton differed 
significantly from the general form, and it may 
perhaps also be said that in this study the 
crucial part which the Pharaonio kingship 
had in the structure of Egyptian religion is 
not brought out. 

M. Contenau was faced with a more diffused 
subject in dealing with what he terms ' Re- 
ligions asianiques’. Accordingly he has dealt 
very summarily with the religions of the 
Hittites, Hurntes, Elamites, and Phoenicians 
in order to deal more adequately with those of 
the Mesopotamian peoples. However, he 
prepares his way for this by stressing the fact 
that these ‘ Amanic’ religions were essentially 
‘religions naturistes’, being based on the 
principle of fertility and fecundity expressed 
in a divine pair, namely, a great god of the 
mountains and storm and the great mother- 
goddess of the earth or nature ; with them was 
often associated » young god, their offspring. 
Although the fact of this general pattern may 
be accepted, it should be noted that M. 
Contenau does not face up to the problem 
implicit in the relationship between Aliyan 
and Mét in Ugaritio mythology. The nature 
of the religion o? the Sumerians before their 
subjection to Semite influences is explained 
in terms of the basic pattern of the ‘ Asianio’ 
religions, which enables the astral character 
of the well-known Sumerian pantheon to be 
accounted for as due to the fusion which took 
place with Semitic concepts. The Adapa 
myth is interpretad as explaining the origin of 
death, but nothing is said of the literary and 
philosophical motives underlymg the extant 
form of the Epic of Gilgamesh. M. Contenau 
makes the interesting suggestion that the 
mysterious deity Dumuzi was the adversary 
of Ishtar in her beneficent rôle of goddess of 
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The authors come ' to the definite conclusion 
that the Soroll is actually a sort of apocryphal 
version of stories from Genesis. . . . The work 
is evidently a literary unit in style and struc- 
ture, though . . . 15 may perhaps be divisible 
into books—a Book of Lamech, a Book of 
Enoch, a Book of Noah, a Book of Abraham.... 
For the time being . . . we may confidently 
emphasize the close connection between the 
soroll and many parts of the Book of Enoch 
and the Book of Jubilees, leading at times to the 
conclusion that the scroll may have served as a 
source for a number of stories told more concisely 
an those two books. In the light of this assump- 
tion, ıt is particularly difficult to fix the date 
of the scroll’s compostion, which must have 
been contemporary with or previous to the date 
of composition of Jubslees, the Book of Noah, 
etc.’ (variously ascribed to the fourth, third, 
or second century 8.0.7.٠ 

The authors quote Y. Kutscher’s dating of 
the text on linguistio grounds as flrst century 
3.0.8. or o.a. and add: ‘ This does not, of 
course, fix the time when the original text was 
written, for our text may be a translation of a 
Hebrew original or an edited version of an 
Aramaio original’, They then go on to point 
out the great similarity between the script 
of this MS and that of the ‘War Seroll' 
and place it, accordingly, at the end of the first 
century B.O.E. or the first half of the first 
century 0.8. This date had elsewhere been 
arrived at by Yadin,! on the basis of internal 
evidence for the time of ite composition. That 
would not necessarily be the time when the 
MS was penned but just the terminus a quo 
for the script. However, it so happens that this 
period is almost the identical one arrived at 
by me on purely palaeographical grounds: 
approximately the third quarter of the first 
century 0.8. for both MSS.* 

In their final summung up, the authors of this 
excellent, scholarly work say: ‘This scroll 
may be described as the earliest Aramaic 
example of pseudoepigraphio literature that 
has come down to us. It... fills a distinct 
gap in the history of Aramaic during one of 
the most decisive periods of its development ’. 


B. A. BIRNBAUM 


R. C. ZaAEHNER : Mysticism, sacred and 

mome an inquiry into some varieties 

praeternatural ex .  Xvlii, 

256 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Presa, 
1957. 42s. 

Mysticism is described by the Encyclopaedia 

Britannica as ° a phase of thought, or rather 


1 Mgylt mlhmt bny "wr bbny hwik mmgylwt 
mdbr yhwdh, p. 225. 
! Birnbaum, Hebrew scripts, Nos. 87B, 870 
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transcription and translation of columns 

II, XIX-XXI. 48, 6, 40 pp., 8 plates, 2 

corrigenda slips. Jerusalem: The 

Magnes Press of the Hebrew Uni- 

versity and Heikhal ha-Sefer, 1956. 

(Distributors: Publishing Depart- 

ment, Jewish Agency for Palestine, 

P.O.B. 7044, Jerusalem. $4-50.) 

This is a dual-purpose edition: it contains 
the same text twice over, at the one end in 
Modern Hebrew, at the other in a competent 
English translation (by Sulamith Schwartz 
Nardi); in between are eight half-tone plates, 
five containing a column each of the MS ; on 
opposite pages their transhteration is given. 

The soroll to which they belong is one of the 
original seven found in Qumran Cave I. It 
was in a much worse state of preservation 
than the others. Unlike them it could not be 
unrolled. It was only recently, after it had 
been acquired by Israel (1954), that it was 
opened, thanks to the skill of J. Biberkraut. 
Of the 22 columns of writing very little has 
survived ; only the last three—i.e. the inner- 
most onee—are practically intact. The begin- 
ning and the end of the scroll are missing. 
At the end, the seam that originally connected 
the last sheet with another one is preserved. 
Only five columns are here published: the 
four final ones and ool. r. The decipherment 
of what remains of the rest of the scroll is still 
in progress, but a brief summary of the 
contents is given. 

The first five columns deal with the birth of 
Noah; the story resembles that in the ‘ Book 
of Enoch’. There are, however, some im- 
portant differences. The narrator is at first 
Lamech but later Noah himself. In the story 
of the Flood and the making of the Covenant — 
told in one of the following columns— there 
are a number of olose correspondences with 
'Jubilees' (e.g. the ‘mountam of Lubar’, 
‘one of the Ararat mountains’). ‘ Since the 
version in the scroll is fuller and more detailed 
than in Jubtlees, the former gives the impres- 
sion of having possibly been a source on which 
the writer of Jubilees drew.’ Columns 13-15 
contain, ia., & section parallel to Noah’s 
injunotion to his sons in Jub. vii Columns 
16-17 deal with the division of the earth 
among the sons of Noah; a similar passage 
oocurs in Jub. Columns 19-22—the well 
preserved ones—constitute the oore of the 
book under review. The subject matter corre- 
sponds to Gen. xii, xiii, xiv, and the beginning 
of xv. However, Abraham speaks in the first 
person. Many of the details are absent from 
the Bible, the Midrash, and Jub. There are a 
considerable number of place-names, some 
differing in form from those in the Bible and 
Targum. 
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Zaehner discusses the ‘Nature mystica’, 
amongst whom he classes Rimbaud, whose 
demonio character encourages the association 
of Nature mysticism with asychotic and manic- 
depressive states. Wordsworth, who might be 
regarded as pre-eminent among English Nature 
mystics, is disqualified an the grounds that 
even in his most deeply felt lines, ‘ there is no 
trace of an actual experience at all, either of 
union with Nature or communion with God. 
There is a dim percepiicn only that there is a 
unifying principle in the universe’. By placing 
in the centre of his stage so atypical a genius as 
Rimland, or an intermitent manie subject like 
Mr. .ل‎ Custance, may Professor Zaehner not 
risk being unfair to thos» harmless enthumaste 
to whom it is given 50 Le in the grass on & 
summer's day and feel themselves mysteriously 
transfused by Nature ? 

In his reflections on ths underlying conflict 
between the theistic anc the monistio view of 
the universe and aporech to mystical ex- 
perience, Professor Zaehner shows a decided 
animns against the monza, who cannot, he 
thinks, distanguish between inspirations pro- 
ceeding from God and ths temptations of the 
Devil and to whom Lkozh must be equally 
illusory. (Compare, however, the dilomma 
as to whether belief in God is essential for 
moral virtue: many respectable eighteenth 

century philosophes maintained it is not.) 
In his painstaking anatyeie of Indian mysticism, 
Professor Zaehner dose not, of course, over- 
simplify the pioture; nor does he represent as 
characteristic of the whole of Hindu thought 
the outlook expressel im the extreme non- 
dualist Vedanta of Sankara and his followers. 
Indeed, he brings out the cleavage which this 
issue actually produces -thin Hindu thought, 
pointing out that Rim&naja and other Indian 
theo philosophers strorgly oriticize Sankara, 
and his school for therr extreme monist view- 
point. In Professor Zaekner’s sympathetic and 
comprehensive account of Muslim mysticism, 
partisular interest attaches to his conclusion 
that purely monistio ideas in Süflsm can be 
traced back to Abū Yazid of Bistüm, who was 
apparently influenced directly by the Vedanta. 
An impression of the breadth of Professor 
Zaehner's horizon is ganed from the passage 
in which he descmbes tha gulf which divides 
the monist from the tneisb mystic : 

' This is not a questicn of Christianity and 
Islam versus Hinduism and Buddhism: it 
18 an unbndgeable guif between all those 
who see God as incomparably greater than 
oneself, though He is, at the same time, 
the root and ground 02 one’s being, and those 
wko maintain that soul and God are one and 
the same and that all al3e is pure illusion. ... 
Hinduism has its tosists as well as ite 
monists ; and the Bhagavad-Git& as well as 
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perhaps of feeling, which from its very nature 
is hardly susceptible of exact definition '. One 
must therefore applaud the courage with which 
the Spaldmg Professor of Eastern Religions 
and Ethics in the University of Oxford haa 
embarked on a thorough-going comparative 
study of various types of mystical experience, 
in an effort to clear the ground of certam pre- 
valent misconceptions and over-simplifications. 
His friends know Professor Zaehner as a man of 
perceptive wit and great erudition ; he 18 able 
to draw freely on the original texta of the 
Hindu and Safi mystics, as well as ranging 
widely through Proust, Rimbaud, Baudelaire, 
and other Europsan writers and applying the 
results reached hy such psychological investi- 
gators as Jung, in order to construct his own 
system of catego-ies of mystical experience. 

The spark whish set off Professor Zaehner’s 
brilliant display of dialectical pyrotechnics was 
Aidous Huxley’s book, The doors of perception, 
in which the exa‘ted sensations enjoyed under 
the influence of negcalin are likened to those 
experienced by the great religious mystics, in 
consequence of which Mr. Huxley thinks it 
would be a gooc thing for humanity to jerk 
out of its prevailing indifference towards 
spiritual values by availing itself widely of 
this exciting new ‘ religion surrogate ’. 

The present reviewer, who has long delighted 
in Mr. Huxley’s capacity to stimulate and to 
shock, would hardly have thought to take this 
suggestion seriously. Professor Zaehner, how- 
ever, has taken up the challenge and nobly 
does he rise to the occasion. He even went to 
the trouble of testing the effects of mescalin 
on himself. The resultant phantasmagoria, 
fully recounted in Appendix B, should be 
sufficient to dispel faith ın Mr. Huxley's 
nostrum for religious ‘ self-transcendence’ 
through drugs. According to the reoord of 
Professor Zaehner's impressions and. behaviour 
which he and his collaborators kept at the time, 
the rose window of Christ Church Cathedral 
appeared to expand and contract in a rhyth- 
mical manner; the viotim’s feet felt cold and 
crooked ; The golden bough seemed on reflec- 
taon to be ' one of the great comio classios ', 
and ite author, Sir James Frazer, to be playing 
the fool; an urge was felt to ring up the 
Warden of All Souls; in short, the patient, far 
from undergoing & great mystical experience, 
felt himself caught up in a world of farcical 
meaninglessness, until normality at length 
returned, attended by a desire to listen to 
Berlioz's Te Deum which for Professor Zaehner 
(a8 for the reviewer also) has religious as well as 
musical significance. In short, it would seem 
that the efficacy of mescalin for the attain- 
ment of holiness is much the same as that of 
neat whisky. 

After pulverizing poor Mr. Huxley, Professor 
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religion. This is exactly the Meccan pattern. 
Secondly an arms-bearing tribe may be settled 
for hundreds of yeara in towns and villages 
without losing its essential tribal organization. 
Quraigh seems to have been a tribe with 
certain houses (bait) in which spiritual power 
resided. Perhaps the whole tribe had this 
distmetive character. Not only are the armed 
tribes of Arabia organized in family groupings, 
but even the despised artisan groups have such 
organizations with their own headmen and 
customary laws. ‘The theory of transition 
from a tribal to a territonal organization 
on these and other grounds is absolutely 
untenable. 

To propose that the ancient Arabians treated 
old tmbal standards and customs in such 
contemptuous fashion as Dr. Watt suggests 8 
contrary to all experience of Arabia and of 
Islam. Adherence to ancient custom at all 
periods is considered nearly morality in itself 
the very word for heresy, bid'ah, implies a 
novelty. Muhammad and Quraish are 
governed in their actions by strict conformity 
with tribal law and custom. Only Muham- 
road’s more ardent supporters do not regard 
his breaking with these as breaking with the 
law; but it هد‎ on rare occasions that he does 
so, and then he bolsters opportunist action 
with a pretext, or at the last resort a revelation 
justifies his policy. Muhammad acts according 
to well-known Arabian patterns, rigid to a 
degree incomprehensible in twentieth century 
Europe, patterns followed in Arabia to this 
day. His religion, too, is after all the religion 
of Abraham which had been corrupted by 
novelties. 

On the dust-oover it 18 stated that this book 
includes sociological investigations of «4 
pioneering character. This statement is un- 
acceptable, for the sources used are mostly the 
works of an older generation, and recent 
researches have hardly been utilized at all. 
The work of Philby, of G. and J. Ryckmans 
(apart from a single reference), Ettore Rossi’s 
fundamental study, * I1 diritto consuetudinario: 
delle tribù arabe del Yemen’, RSO, xxm, 
1948, more recently Werner Caskel’s Das 
Rechiwesen der heutigen | Beduynen, Hilma 
Grandqvist’s studies in Palestine, do not seem 
to have been taken into account, nor yet the 
works of an administrator like Kennett or a 
soldier like Sir Jobn Glubb which throw 
valuable light upon the customs of ancient 
Arabia, For the study of the Hebrew Bible, 
scholars found <5 valuable to refer to modern 
Arab Palestine; and for the study of the 
Sirah many geps can only be filled in by 
recourse to such works as those cited above. 

Speculation regarding the interpretation of 
the age of Muhammad there must be, but this 
is to be based on a careful investigation of the 
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Ramaénuja stand nearer to St. John of the 
Cross than they do to Sankara. This is a 
quarrel that cuts clean across the conven- 
tional distinctions of creeds. In each of the 
great religions there have been upholders 
of both doctrines. Even Christianity has 
not completely avoided the monistic extreme 
even though it makes nonsense of ita basic 
doctrine that God 1s Love. Meister Eckhart, 
for instance, at times adopted a fully 
monistio position, and Angelus Silesius 
could well be interpreted monistically. . . .' 
It is impossible to lay down this book with- 
out an enhanced respect for Professor Zaehner 
as & fearless and original thinker. 


D. M. LANG 


W. MowraoMERY Warr: Muhammad 
at Medina. xiv, 418 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1956. 42s. 


In continuation of his study of Muhammad’s 
career, Dr. Watt repeats his theory that the 
Prophet's age was one of malaise; this he 
assigns to the transition from a nomadic to a 
settled economy m Mecca. The Meocan 
lesdere, he beheves, adhered to the old tribal 
standards and customs when it was to their 
advantage, but those who were not tribal 
leaders were chiefly afraid of the disadvantages. 

To the extent that, at the very beginning of his 
mission Muhammad was obliged, for lack of 
other supporters, to take up with menials 
despised by his own class then as now, there 
might be a faint justification for such an idea, 
but apart from this there is nothing in the 
Sirah to justify his thems. To the reviewer 
the theory appears as a misunderstanding of 
the situation so fundamental that it invalidates 
all of Dr. Watt's study which is coloured by ıt ! 
Even if the view that the episode of Muham- 
mad and the Meccans consista of a struggle 
between hierarchies, and individual groups or 
members of heirarchies for power in Arabia 
through influence over the tribes be un- 
acceptable to him, Dr. Watt's study still does 
not accord with the facts as presented to us by 
the first Arab historians. 

Sociological concepts cannot be so orudely 
applied to Arabia. Mecca does not display the 
charg&oteristios of a transition from the Desert 
to the Sown. In the first place it is notoriously 
& barren spot; it is unlikely that seasonal 
trading could support a tribe or induce it to 
settle; moreover tribes despise trade. The 
pattern of settlement of marginal lands by 
successive waves of Bedouin tribes may apply 
to the Fertile Crescent, but not necessarily to 
Arabia proper. In fact as the reviewer has 
stated in JRAS, 1951, 168, a settled group 
controlling the market can control the tribes, 
especially if that control has the sanction of 
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Encys. Islam will have to be re-cast in the light 
of evidence available on the pre-Islamic 
religions of Arabia espocially G. Ryokmans, 
Les réligions pré-tslamicues. 

Dr. Watts conolusion that until the sixth 
century the group in Arabia was matrilineal 
(p. 388) is fantastic. It is not borne out in 
general by the works cn genealogy in which 
descent through the female, to the best of the 
reviewer's memory, is rarely mentioned. Nor 
does it take any &ocount of the evidence of 
inscriptions.  Professo- Beeston’s ' The so- 
callel harlots of Hadramaut’ (Oriens, v, l, 
1952, 16 seq.) shows that hierodules existed 
at the time of Muhammad. Is it possible that 
Ziyai b. Abihi was the offspring of suoh 
a un:on, and therefore nob known by the name 
of his father? Many Arabian tribes to-day 
follow the custom of providing & woman to 
spend the night with the guest. The offspring 
if any are known by the name of the mother, 
but this practice does not imply any estab- 
lished matrilineal system. 

Scme suggestions are naive, e.g. that it might 
be possible to explain tae lack of references to 
the marriage of Muslim women to Jews as due 
to there being insuffic:er.t Muslim women svail- 
able; the obvious answer to this query is that 
a Jewish man was not regarded by the Muslim 
as kuf’ for his daugh.er. Dr. Watt seems 
unaware of the over-riding importance of 
kafü'ah in marriage relationships in Arabia. 
More naive is the hyoothesis that Muham- 
mad did not proselytice much in south and 
south-eastern Arabia Leoause he might have 
had to provide for more people! A brief 
acqcaintance with cancicions in Arabia would 
have shown him that the population is kept 
down by disease, especially infant mortality, 
and not by raiding. Recourse to Rossi's 
article would have resolved his difficulties over 
dhmmah and amàn. 

B. B. SHRJEANT 


Davip ÁYALON: Gunpowder and fire- 
arms $n the Mamluk kingdom: a 
challenge to a mediaeval sootety. xvii, 
154 . London: Vallentine, 
Mitchell, 1956. 30s. 
Tais monograph is neither a military history 

nor & technical treatis». Dr. Ayalon, in the 

introduction, reviews b-isfly the earlier studies 
relazing to his subject and also the two main 
categories of source meterial—furisiya works, 
and historical literature such as chroniales, eto. 

He then examines, in the first chapter, the 

chronological data in regard to the appearance 

of firearms among th» Idamluks (siege artillery 

—e. 1860-80). Further details in chapter ru 

complete the list of dates: field artillery (i.e. 

a belated attempt to improvise such a corpe)-— 
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language of the Sirah, and of parallel ciroum- 
stances and situations such as those analysed 
by Rossi for the medieval period. Mere 
opinion and supposition, founded only on the 
author's speculation from a viewpoint essenti- 
ally European, are inadequate ; this method of 
approach does not inspire confidence. Second- 
ary sources, too, have evidently generally 
been used and no systematic attempt is made 
to solve the very real linguistic difficulties of 
interpretation. 

To select only a few matters of detail, the 
treatment of the so-called ‘ Constitution of 
Medina’ is based on European translations 
rather than on & serious consideration of the 
Arabic text. The reviewer concurs with the 
late Dr. Bell, quoted by Dr. Watt, that this is 
not one single document. On examination of 
it, he is of the view that ıt clearly divides 
into four or five documenta and an appendix, 
each ending with a formal phrase of the type in 
the documents reproduced in Wellhausen’s 
Skizzen; but each one of these documents 
belongs to & different period, and they are not 
in chronological order. They bear & close 
resemblance to unpublished Hawtah doou- 
ments of the last four centuries in the reviewer's 
possession, not only in content but in language. 
The difficulties of interpretation disappear on 
realization that there are several documents 
here. The first in point of time is probably that 
which constitutos Medina a karam, wherein 
lies the clue ta the whole constitution and 
Muhammad’s subsequent political career. 
Smee Dr. Watt takes no practical account of 
this faot, his discussion of the ‘ Constitution ' 
and the Ummak. are baseless. As an example 
of the importance of the interpretation of the 
language of the text the word muAdifh may 
be cited. Dr. Watt has suggested that it means 
* one who disturbs the existing state of affairs 
in any way '—whioh is reasonably close to the 
truth. In m7 collection of tribal documents the 
actual root aada(h occurs, though more 
commonly the word badā (from bada’ ‘to 
begin ') is used. These terms are used meaning, 
‘to commit an aggressive act following on a 
settlement mada (at some period previoualy) 
between two or more parties, thus creating a 
new circumstance which is equivalent to a 
breach of the veace’. The so-called ‘ Con- 
stitution of Medina’ must be interpreted by 
the canons of tribal law, or by such law em- 
bodied in the sharl'ah. Nor can the Ummah 
of Muhammad be profitably discussed without 
taking inta consideration the communities 
of the pre-Islamic gods and goddesses, such 
as ‘Athtar ‘cof. Khalil Yahya Nami, ‘ Nuqügh 
khirbat barigish’, Majallat Kulliyat al-Adab 
(Cairo), xvu, 1, 1965, offprint p. 7, and many 
other inscriptions). AH conceptions of the 
Ummah such as, for instance, that in the 
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artificloque tormentorum, quam vera virtute ’ 
(fol. 156v) and that the Perman army ' Turcis 
vel numero inferior ab eximia virtute in- 
superabilis videri possit, nisi dira hao in- 
dignaque fortibus viris vi tormentorum, sut 
inusitata multitudine copiarum obruatur’ 
(fol. 159r). Of the Mamluks he writes: ' Erant 
Mamaluchi non tantum virtute, ut qui robore 
corporis, equitandi peritia et armorum genere 
praestarent: verumetiam magnitudine animi 
atque opibus Turcis hominibus minime com- 
parandi' (fol. 107v). Mindful of their success 
in & previous war against the Ottomans (1485— 
91) in Cilicia, the Mamluks ' aibi ex ea victoria 
tantos spiritus, tantem arrogantiam animorum 
vanitate desumpserant, ut aibi unis praecipuam 
rei bellicae laudem deberi, ac neminem esse 
in terris, quem armis superare non possent, 
existimarent ' (fol 197v). Giovio refers to the 
Mamluks at the battle of Mar) Düábiq (1516) as 
° Decora oerte aco insuperabilis acies, si vera 
virtute certaretur’ (fol. 202r) and ' tormento- 
rum metu magis, quam vera militum virtute 
pulsos et coniectos ın fugam ' (fol. 208r). At 
Gaza (1510), under the arquebus fiie of the 
Janissaries, nullus . . . ın medio circum- 
ventis (Mamaluchis] virtuta locus relinquo- 
batur’ (fol. 204v-205r). After the Mamluk 
defeat at Raydiniya (1517) Tümàn Bay 
realized that to fight ' aperto in campo vera 
virtute? would be hopeless and that nothing 
was to be gained ‘praelio iusto’ (fol 209r). 
In general, three main ideas emerge from the 
narrative of Giovio: that the Persian and 
Mamluk horsemen were superior in skill and 
courage to the Ottoman sipahis, that the use 
of the gun and the arquebus was unchivalrous 
and even immoral, and that firearms con- 
stituted a radical and deoisive factor in the 
brilhant victories of Selim I. 

Giovio indicates here and there some of the 
sources on which he relied for his information 
concerning the campaigns of Sultan Selim: 
e.g. he mentions in connexion with the Persian 
war 'Cassinus natione Armenius qui hwo 
bello interfuit" (fol. 164r—v), ° Persis Armenis- 
que hominibus (fol. 222v), the Grand Master 
of Rhodes (fol. 156r), and ' [homines] qui hure 
praelio interfuerunt, i.e. at Chaldirün (fol. 
156v), while, ın regard to the Ottoman con- 
quest of Syri& and Egypt, he consulted tho 
Venetian Luigi Mocenigo, who had been sent 
to Cairo as ambassador to Selim I (cf. Giovio, 
Commentario de le cose de’ Turchi (Venice, 
1540), fol. 25v) and also ' [homines] qui huio 
praelio interfuere ’, i.e. at Raydaniya (Historiae, 
1658, fol 207v). The fact that Giovio’s 
account is so reminiscent, in tone and out- 
look, of the Mamluk chronicles might well be 
due to his dependence, at least in part, on 
information drawn from men—Persian, Arme- 
nian, and also, no doubt, Arab merchants, 
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1516-17 (reign of Tümàn Bay); artillery for 
coastal defence and naval warfare against the 
Portuguese—reign of Qàngüh al-Ghauri (1501— 
16); arquebuses—first mentioned in 1489-90. 
The second chapter is devoted to a close and 
illuminating analysis of the terminology used 
in the Arabic chronicles to denote these new 
instruments of war. In the third and by far 
the longest chapter of his book Dr. Ayalon 
deals with the peculiar reaction and failure 
of the Mamluks to adapt themselves to this 
revolution in military technique. 

Mamluk sources reveal clearly ‘ the antago- 
nism of a military society, with its deeply 
rooted conventions and criteria of chivalry 
and honour, to the new, revolutionary weapon ' 
(p. xui) The Mamluks were essentially 
mounted soldiers. Horsemanship and the art 
of handling the lance, the bow, and the sword 
constituted the pivot around which their life 
revolved, the fount of their ‘ courtly pride and 
feeling of superionty’ (p. 61). The arquebus 
was مم‎ ponderous that it could not be em- 
ployed on horseback. To introduce it amongst 
the Mamluks meant in fact to transform them 
into footmen—a metamorphosis which, on 
psychological grounds, had no prospect of 
success. The use of firearms was therefore 
assigned to troops of inferior socal rank, e.g. 
the negro slaves, but even then only withm 
narrow limits, for it was obvious that such 
elementa, if moulded into an effective corps of 
artillerists and arquebusiers, might soon 
arrogate to themselves all power and privilege 
inside the Mamluk régime. 

Dr. Ayalon describes how the Mamluks, in 
1516, went forth to meet the Ottomans in a 
spirit of blind self-assurance. The historian 
Ibn yas, himself the son of a Mamluk amir, 
wrote that each Mamluk was a match for a 
thousand footmen of the Ottoman Sultan 
(p. 77). Ibn Zunbul expresses the same 
opinion still more emphatically and even 
observes that the Ottomans were ' unable to 
meet the Persians without firearms ° (p. 92). 
In his view the use of guns and arquebuses 
led both to a degeneration of personal valour 
and akill in the arta of war and to a debase- 
ment of moral standards, since troops furnished 
with these uncbivalrous weapons tended to 
become despicable and treacherous (p. 88). 
If the Ottomans had not possessed firearms, 
the Mamluks would have annihilated them to 
the last man (p. 90). 

There existe between the utterances of Ibn 
ly&s and Ibn Zunbul and the words of an 
Italian writer of this time a curious parallelism 
of outlook and feeling. Paolo Giovio (1483~ 
1552), in his Historiae sui temporis (I quote 
here from vol. 1 of the Lutetiae, 1558 edition), 
declares that the Ottomans defeated the 
Persians at Chaldiràn (1514) “casu magis 
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and not much inferior »o that of the Umay- 
yads? But a closer imspection reveals the 
difficulties. The gourcee ere scanty and incon- 
sistent. Of two of the most essential Arabic 
ones—Baydhaq and the Almohade part of the 
Bayan al-mughrib—the first was published 
less zhan 30 years ago, while the second has 
appeared (in translation only) within the last 
three years. Ibn al-Qatz;in and Ibn Sahib al- 
Salat are still in manrsoript, besides being 
incomplete. The Latin. Spanish, and Portu- 
guese chronicles are poauctacally unexplored 
territory to Arabiste, an- it is one of Sr. Huici's 
virtues that he has laiz. these sources under 
contribution. It does nc; seem likely now that 
there will be further a-ditions to the source 
materials, so that from bris point of view there 
is no reason why a da-ig spirit should not 
undertake to write thz flrst history of the 
Almohades. 

Sr. Huici has wisely -»frained from under- 
taking such a vast task. The present excellent 
work announces itself مع‎ e political history of 
the Almohade Empire, znd is designed, as the 
author says, ° to fix its c-onology and so leave 
the framework set up ca which the edifice of 
its full history will have 1o be built’. He has 


‘not dealt, unless incidertally, with matters of 


economics or art, nor w#h religion apart from 
an initial exposition of zhe Mahdi’s religious 
ideas. 

These ideas have beer well known since the 
publication of the Nshdi’s writings and 
Goldziker’s introduotici thereto. Though 
Sr. Huici gives a good account of them as a 
theological system he asses over in silence 
the question of the róle played by this system 
in th» development of th: Almohade state. (One 
does nct get the impress on that the Almohade 
ealiphs. at least after Abd al-Mu'min, were 
fanaticalsubsoribers to -te Mahdr’s ideas.) Yet 
it is a question that shc-ld be discussed. The 
Arabie sources themsel~as, particularly those 
closest to the movemert, take it for granted 
that it was the essent&l correctness of the 
Mahii's beliefs and thei- whole-hearted accept- 
ance bv his followers that was the mainspring 
of the movement. Trey state how every 
neophyte had to leara by heart a creed 
('agiia); they portras the campaigns as 
crusades. Nobody, I imagine, will nowadays 
accept such a simple vies of the matter, but it 
remains mysterious for all that. What is it 
that enabled an obscure Berber fU to set off 
among a section of Ze Berber race that 
heretofore had made n= mark on history this 
explosion which firstly broke down their 
extreme clannishness, tren welded them into 
an effective fighting forcz, and finally achieved 
the conquest of all Bar»ary after the Mahdi's 
death under a leader rct of themselves ? It 
is an obscure and perp.exing subject, closely 
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who were themselves antipathetic to-‏ مزه 
wards the Ottomans.‏ 

This present volume is the more welcome 
in that Dr. Ayalon has furnished each of the 
three chapters with ample notes and references. 
There are also two appendices, of which the 
first contains technical details about Mamluk 
firearms (cf. the brief account, given in G10vio, 
Historiae, vol. 1, fol. 207r, of the guns that 
the Mamluks had gathered at Raydaniya: 
' . . . magna omnium concursatio ad tradu- 
cenda tormenta: e quibus plura erant e ferro 
enormie atque ingentia, quae magnis inclusa 
trabibus, armillis, ao ferreis confibulationibus 
rudi et navali veterum artifloio continebantur. 
Ea propter inusitatam gravitetem nisi subditis 
pluribus iumentis, et soutularum ao vectium 
impulsu, magnoque oum labore hominum suo 
loco dimoveri ncn poterant. Quae vero curri- 
bus imposita erant . . .' and also the passage 
(relating to the same battle) in Giovio, Com- 
mentario (Venice, 1540), fol. 23r: °‘... ai 
sforzo di muover l'artiglierie quali erano 
bombarde di ferro à l'antica inserate con gran 
ferramenti in le travi senza ruote, et non ai 
potevano facilmente condurre . . ^), while 
the seoond is a short, but most valuable note, 
in which Professor P. Wittek has assembled 
& number of the earliest references to the use 
of firearms amongst the Ottomans (siege 
guns—1422; field artillery—second battle of 
Kosovo in 1448; hand-guns—reign of 
Mehemmed II, 1451-81) Dr. Ayalon has 
done much, in previous articles and mono- 
graphs, to elucidate the distmotive form and 
character of the Mamluk régime, It is there- 
fore a pleasure to state here that he has now 
made yet another rich and admirable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of this subject. 


V. J. PARRY 


Amsrosio Hoior MIRANDA : Historia 
politica del imperio almohade. [Pri- 
mera parte.| (Instituto General Franco 
de Estudios e Investigación Hispano- 
Árabe.) 390 pp., 62 plates, 9 maps. 
Tetuán: Editora Marroquí, 1950. 


It is perhaps a little astonishing that the 
Almohades have not been till now the subject 
of a full.scale work. There are, it is true, the 
excellent sammary treatments in general 
histories (Terrasse, Julien) and at least one 
(uncritical) book entirely devoted to them 
(Millet), but there has been nothing remotely 
approaching tne monumental works of 
Brunschvig on the Hafside or Lévi-Provengal 
on the Muslims of Spain. Did not the Almo- 
hades, after all. represent the apogee of the 
Berber race ? Did not ‘Abd al-Mu'min reign 
over a territory as great as that of the Fatimids 
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to be very cautious in his expedition against 
Santarem.’ Sr. Huici has a poor opinion of 
YXüsuf's military capacity, and gives numerous 
examples besides those of Santarem and Huete 
to justify this belief—so contrary to the tradi- 
tional view of Yusuf and yet, when demon- 
strated point by point, so manifestly correct. 

The volume is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. Most of the latter lack 
soales and suffer very greatly from insufficient 
commentary. Facing p 285, for example, there 
is a map ‘Santafila y su región’ on which 
various points are marked A, B, C, sah 
There is no key to these letters. And 18 
for one, cannot see how the serial photograph 
of Alarcos (p. 365) fits the map printed on the 
verso. There is no bibliography, table of 
contente, or index, but these will presumably 
be included in the next volume. 

I am sorry to say that misprints, especially 
in Arabic words, are very numerous. On 
p. 112 there is a whole line upside down. It 
is a pity that a book as good as this should be 
disfigured by these irritating blemishes. 


J. F. P. HOPKINS 


KENNETH M. BETTON (ed.) : A history of 
the Crusades. Vol. 1. The first hundred 
years. Edited by Marshall W. Baldwin. 
xxvi, 694 pp., front., 2 plates, 14 maps. 
Philadelphia : University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1955. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Geoffrey Cumberlege. 96s.) 


The late Professor Dana C. Munro had long 
desired to write a comprehensive history of the 
Crusades, but death, in 1938, prevented him 
from realizing this ambition. Professors A. C. 
Krey, F. Duncalf, and J. L. LaMonte elabora- 
ted the project still further, until at last, in 
the years 1938—41, it assumed & concrete form. 
No effective progress could be made there- 
after until 1046, when the scheme was revived 
and extended to embrace contributions not 
only from the friends and former students of 
Profeasor Munro, but also from a number of 
British and European scholars. The death of 
Professor LaMonte in 1949 led to the appoint- 
ment of Professor K. M. Setton as the new 
editor-in-chief. The first volume of this co- 
operative enterprise was published, under the 
editorial care of Professor M. W. Baldwin, in 
1965. 

As it is now conceived, the entire work will 
consist of five volumes: 1 and u-—the origin 
and course of the Crusades to 1300; mi—the 
Crusades of the fourteenth and fifteenth 


centuries;  1v—the political, ecclesiastical, 
economic, and financial structure of the 
Crusader states; v—the influence of the 


Crusades on European thought, literature, art, 
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resembling on a smaller scale the rise of Islam 
itself. Indeed, the Mahdi's followers, like their 
master, did not hesitate to draw parallels 
between him and the Prophet. He had his 
maghazi and his ansdr; allegiance was sworn 
to him under a tree ; the Council of Ten echoes 
the 'AsÁara al-mubashshara ; and go on. 

It would be interesting also to discuss the 
question of how the honours should be divided 
between the Mahdi and ‘Abd al-Mu’min as 
creators of the Almohade Empire. During his 
lifetime the Mahd: had become the acknow- 
ledged master of a big group of tribes in the 
Atlas, Anti Atlas, and Sis, but this kingdom 
was scarcely bigger than that of the Glawi 
or Guntafi of modern times. The Almoravide 
régime, though badly shaken, was still strong 
and in possession of the capital, Marrakech, 
against which the Almohades had already once 
launched an unsuccessful attack. The basis of 
the subsequent empire was certainly there, but, 
without the genius of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, would 
it have developed 7 But for his presence at 
the oritical moment the Almohade movement 
could easily have died, a prey to the latent 
forces of disruption within it, and the Mahdi 
linger but dimly in men’s memories as just 
another local maraboui with his little qubba 
and perhaps an annual ziyára. 

Br. Huici does not concern himself with 
broader and more speculative questions such 
as these, and in fact they he outside his avowed. 
scope. His preocoupation is with events and 
dates, the establishment of a true chronology 
from the welter of contradictory reports fur- 
nished by the historians. Here he is very 
successful. He has an enviable capacity for 
keeping clearly in his head variant versions of 
complicated events, perceiving their dis- 
crepancies, and deducamg the probable or 
certain truth. His account of Yüsuf's famous 
campaign against Santarem in 570/1188 1s in 
this respeot first class. Besides recording with 
precision the chronology of this ill-fated episode 
he olearly demonstrates for the first time how 
exaggerated both Christian and Muslim 
accounts are. The Almohades did not, could 
not, hope to follow up the taking of Santarem 
by conquering all Portugal as far as the 
Douro, and of pressing on thence to Toledo. 
' All Muslim activity during the last years had 
been reduced to the difficult defence of Badajoz 
with Leonese help and the enduring of fre- 
quent Christian raids with the loss of many 
fortresses... . 

* Yüsuf's failure in the summer of 1172, 
when he was unable with an army of 100,000 
men [this figure ig, of course, exaggerated] to 
take an almost open fortress like Huete, 
withdrawing at the arrival of Castilian rein- 
forcementa and starving because of ill-organized 
supplies, could not do less than oblige him 
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*seotarian divergence’ between Sunni and 
Shri Islam accounts for the weakness of the 
Muslim world, and abore all of Syria, at the 
moment when the Crusaders appeared on the 
scene. Professor B. Lewis outlines the origin 
and rise of the Assassins and their repeated 
attempte to gain a solid base of operations in 
Syria—an ambition which was at last achieved 
in the years 1182-51. Dr. Cahen analyses the 
complex factors favouring the growth of the 
Seljug power, the endless tension between 
the central régime of the Seljuq Sultans and 
the nomadic Turks wh» followed them, the 
deflection of the tribes into Asia Minor, and 
the fateful events which ensued on the collapse 
of the Byzantine defence system after the 
battls of Manzikert in 171. 

The later chapters cf the volume are, in 
general, descriptive rataer than analytical in 
character and provide a detailed account of 
politacal and military history during the years 
1095-1189. Since it i a question here of 
ground that has long since been well studied, 
there was little scope afforded to the various 
authors for the presentation of new material. 
Differences of emphasis and interpretation 
oan be seen here and there in the narrative, 
the attention of the reader beg drawn to 
them, however, through the medium of 
speoifio indications in the footnotes (of, e.g, 
pp. 160, n. 12, and 316, n. 6). 

Dr. H. W. Hazard kas contributed to this 
volume a number of valuable aids to the 
student: a note or transliteration and 
nomenclature, 14 maps and a gazetteer of 
all place-names mentioned in the book. There 
is also a list of imporzant dates and eventa 
for the period 1054-1189. Each chapter, 
save the first, is providad with bibliographical 
references. An extended. bibliography will be m- 
cludad in the fifth and last volume of the work. 

This book will stand as a signal example far 
more of the benefits then of the disadvantages 
&sso21&ted with co-operative authorship. By 
reason of the detailed aad perceptive erudition 
which have gone to its making, it must be 
regarded as an authorirative treatment of the 
first period of the Crusades and. at the same 
time, a8 a favourable sugury in regard to the 
volumes yet to come. 

v. J. PARRY 


J. C. Hurewirz (ed): Dplomaoy sn the 
Near and Middle Kast : a documentary 
record. 2 vols.: Vol. 1, 1835-1914, 
xvii, 291 pp.; Vol. r, 1914-56, xviii, 
427 pp. Princetcn, N.J., New York, 
eto.: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Ine., [1956]. (Distnbuted in G.B. by 
Macmillan. £4 4s.) 

This work has grown out of a mimeographed 
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economic and social life, eto. The project, in 
respect of its scope and content, has been 
designed on the most ample lines. Attention 
will be given to Spain, Syris, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Cyprus, the Latin Empire of Constanti- 
nople, and the Crusader principalities of the 
Morea and the Aegean, to commerce and the 
role of the Genoese and Venetian Republics, 
and also to more specialized fields of interest, 
e.g. numismatios, sigillography, and heraldry. 

This present volume contains 19 chapters 
(the second civided into four parts) which are 
the work of 15 different authors. The chapters 
fall into two main sections, I-VI describing the 
background to the First Crusade, vrr-xix 
relating the course of events from the Councils 
of Piacenza end Clermont in 10985 to the siege 
of Acre in 1189. 

There are deficiencies common to almost all 
enterprises of co-operative scholarahip—the 
failure to achieve an organic view of the subject 
under discussion, the proneness towards juxta- 
position rather than integration of the com- 
ponent chapters, discrepanoies of judgment and 
interpretation, «missions, and the like. This 
first volume—considered perforce in isolation 
from the as yet unpublished portions of the 
history—cannot be wholly exempted from 
strictures of this kind. Adequate room might 
well have been found in the earher chapters 
for such problems as the ' foreign relations’ 
of the Popes in the period preceding the Firat 
Crusade, the theoretical developments associ- 
ated with the concept of a ' holy war °, and the 
religious entausiasms of the Crusaders who, in 
general, are depicted as men actuated by 
motives of a pre-eminently secular nature, i.e. 
by personal ambition or by political and 
economic interests. Some of these inadequacies 
will no doub; be made good in the later sections 
of the work. This volume contains, for 
example, a chapter on Byzantium in the years 
1025-95, but nothing on Byzantium during the 
period 1095-1189. It is reassuring, therefore, 
to learn (p. E59, مد‎ 22) that the reigns of Manuel 
Comnenus and. his immediate predecessors will 
be examined in the second volume. 

The chapters which describe the condition 
of the Muslim world before the First Crusade 
constitute a most welcome feature of the 
book. Sir Hamilton Gibb emphasizes (pp. 92 
seq.) the importance of the reorganization 
carried out in Egypt after the grave internal 
orisis of 1060-77. The Fatimid régime ceased 
to pursue the dream of a ° universal’ Shi'f 
domination; Egypt became in fact ه‎ self- 
contained state, intent on two main objectives 
—the avoidano» of a major conflict with the 
powerful Seljuq Turks and the exploitation 
of the lucrative transit trade from India 
through tha Rad Ses to the Mediterranean. 
The ‘spiris of particularism ' rather than 
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might be possible in a later edition. Among 
documents printed here for the first time, Pro- 
fessor Hurewitz draws attention to Salisbury’s 
1879 instructions to Malet on British policy in 
Egypt (1, 87; P.R.O., F.O. 78/2997)}—a most 
illuminating paper. 

The purpose of this work is documentation 
rather than interpretation and in his Introduc- 
tion, Professor Hurewits gives only s brief 
outline of the course of diplomacy during the 
period. The first two centuries were a period of 
growing European influence behind & com- 
mercial facade. The movement to establish 
European political supremacy in the region 
began with the French occupation of Egypt 
in 1798 and lasted for 150 years. During most 
of the period covered, intraregional relations 
were of minor importance. Before the middle 
of the eighteenth century they were chiefly 
connected with  Ottoman.-Persian frontier 
tension. At the very end of the period, the mse 
of the independent succesmon-atates and the 
decline of Anglo-French paramountoy have 
given & new significance to diplomatic rela- 
tions within the region. Between these two 
pointe the driving force of diplomacy in the 
Near and Middle East came from Europe, 
whether from the interest of the Powers in the 
dissolution of the Ottoman Empire or from the 
British desire to guard the approaches to 
India through Persia and the Gulf or, later, 
the Suez Canal. 

Professor Hurewitz commenta on the de- 
ficiencies of historical writing on this region 
and period. The ° massive literature’ on the 
traditional Eastern Question and Anglo- 
Indian interests in the area contrasts with the 
paucity of local vernacular research. There is 
still no inclusive diplomatie history of the area 
and much remains to be done in preparing the 
basic documentation. To this work the book 
under review is an important contribution 
which will undoubtedly assist further research 
into the diplomacy and politics of this critically 
important area. 

P. M. HOLT 


J. D. PEARSON and D. 8. Rice (comp.) : 
Islamic art and archaeology : a reguster 
of work published in the year 1954. 
[1], Hi, 38 pp. Cambridge: W. Heffer 
& Sons, Ltd., 1956. 10s. 


Islamic art and archaeology is a subject 
which appeals to & small group of scholars 
scattered all over the globe. Their books and 
articles appear in & score of major languages, 
sometimes in journals devoted neither to 
Islam nor to archaeology, very often in 
periodicals of purely regional interest which 
are not widely known. Inaoccessible as the 
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collection of documents prepared for studente 
specializing in the Near and Middle Haat, 
Although Professor Hurewitz describes it as 
experimental and states that ‘1t is not, and 
does not pretend to be, an exhaustive collec- 
tion’, it constitutes in fact a most valuable 
tool for reference and teaching purposes com- 
prising in all 228 documents. A short mtro- 
duction to each piece sets it in ite historical 
context and gives & bibliography. This is a 
valuable feature of the work. Although the 
theme of the collection is the course of diplo- 
maoy (and particularly of Western diplomacy) 
in the region, the compiler has not limited his 
choice to diplomatic documents in & narrow 
sense. The part played by commerce, from 
sixteenth century trade with the Levant to 
the rise of the twentieth century oil industry, is 
fully reflected in the pieces chosen. Other 
documents are even further from being tech- 
nically diplomatic but are indicative of factors 
which were profoundly to affect international 
relations; such for example are the Hatta 
Serif of Gulhane (1, 48) the Hatti Humayun 
of 1856 (1, 65), the resolution of the Arab- 
Syrian Congress at Paris in 1913 (1, 107), the 
Soviet appeal to Muslim workers in 1917 
(u, 14), and Sir Anthony Eden’s Guildhall 
speech of 1955 (rr, 118). 

In his Preface the compiler sketches the 
major international issues which the doou- 
menta illustrate ; 1n Vol. 1 the evolution of the 
capitulatory régimes in the Ottoman Empire 
and Persia, the disputes over the Straits and 
the Ottoman-Persian frontier, the problems 
concerned with the Lebanon, the Suez Canal, 
Cyprus, Egypt and the Sudan, Anglo-Indian 
paramountcy in the Persian Gulf, and the 
scramble for railway and oil concessions. Vol. Ir 
deals with problems connected with the dis- 
solution of the Ottoman Empire and the three 
great controversial issues after 1918—the 
Straits, Anglo-Egyptian relations, and Pales- 
tine. The diplomacy of oil and the decline of 
Anglo-French paramountcy in the area are 
dominant themes of the later years. Most of 
the texts have already been published but 
Professor Hurewitz has performed a useful 
service by assembling them in a single work. 
All documents are given in English. This will 
increase the utility of the work to the general 
student and probably no alternative is economi- 
cally possible when the original texta, even if 
available, are in a vanety of Western and 
oriental languages. One might criticize the 
compiler’s decision to use existing translations 
‘whenever possible, even though their style 
may be infelicitous and their accuracy open to 
some question’ (lL, p. xviu) The work of 
checking available translations against their 
originals is clearly an enormous task but some 
revision, at least of the older translations. 
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reader, and that a list of all the periodicals 
examined be appended to »aoh volume. 


L- A. MAYRR 


M. B. Emenzau: Kolamt, a Dravidian 
language. (University of California 
Publications in Lirguistios, Vol. xir.) 
xvi, 302 pp. Berkeley and Los 

eles: University of California 
Praag, 1955. $3, 


The Kolams of Madhya Pradesh (formerly 
the Central Provinces) ace believed to number 
$6,000 in round numbeca Several attempts 
have been made to record their language, but 
so far systematic inquiries have been brief and 
incomplete. Professor Ameneau spent six 
weeks on Kolami in 1937. Since then Shri P. 
Setumadhava Rao (in 1350) and Professor T. 
Burrow and Shri Sudhikhushan Bhattacharya 
(n 1350-1) have collected further material, 
which has made it possitle to make sure of the 
salient features of the language. 

The author has laboured under one serious 
disadvantage, a shortages of texta, and has 
been able to record orly a few hundred words 
of folk-story. The remainder of his material 
consiste of short sentences. He naturally 
discleims finality for his conclusions, but, until 
shown to be wrong in ary particular, they can 
be accepted with some confldenes. 

Th» first 163 pages ere Cevoted to phonology 
and grammar, ending with an estimate of the 
comparative position of she language. Then 
follow & few pages of text and translation, & 
vocabulary of 113 pages, and a very useful 
English index to the vocabulary. 

The phonemic scheme £> first sight seems little 
different from & simple Indo-Aryan scheme. 
But there is no retroflex } or flapped r, but 
four post-dentals s, z, ^, |. Z except in a 
oluster of consonante is an affricate (dz). [One 
suspects here a borrowed. phoneme, as a large 
number of the words in which it ocours are 
Marsthi loan-words. Inibial c and j (palatal) 
ocour solely in loan-words and probably 
should not be accounted as native sounds. 
Ordinarily s corresponds to Telugu c (ts before 
back vowels) and ocsazionally to j. Telugu 
tsallc ' buttermilk’ اعتلده)‎ is 773 salla and 774 
salli si*ma ' black ant’ (‘ white ant’ is surely 
wrong) is Tel. tealieirnc (Sankarandrayana, 
Galletti).] The Indo-Aryan ‘ smothered’ 
vowel > or 2° does not occur 1n root syllables, 
except in a few loan-words. As in other 
Dravidian languages tbe symbol a is a trans- 
literation denoting a t-te back vowel. The 
occasional appearance cf retroflex } and r and 
of tz outside the phonsmio scheme (i.e. they are 
not used for distinguisaing meanings) shows, 
perhaps, that these and other similar sounds 
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latter are, and mentally invisible to most of 
us, their value ought not to be underestimated, 
since in many cases they are the only records 
of a given building or object of art. 

The need for a bibliography is, therefore, 
obvious, and every historian of Muslim art 
will be gratefal to the two authors for having 
undertaken this tedious and unrewarding job. 
Compiled in a library which under the guidance 
of J. D. Pearson tas become the leading one of 
ita kind in the whole world, avoiding mistakes 
made by its predecessor, distinguishing olearly 
between items seen and not seen, modest in 
price and appearance, it fulfila much more than 
at first glance it seems to promise. May it enjoy 
long hfe and regular issues, the two things 
which increase the value of a periodical biblio- 
graphy beyond measure and give it real 
weught. 

The reviewer knows from personal ex- 
perience that nothing pleases a bibliographer 
more than ccnstructive suggestions and addı- 
tions which make his work more complete. 
Here are a few tizles which came to my notice 
during the last months, too late to be sent 
to the editors and included in the present 
volume. 


Eyice, Semavi: Yunanistan'da Turk mimari 
eserlen. Turkiyat Mecmuan, XI, 1954, 
pp. 157-82, 20 figs. 


Çeven, Cahit and others: Azapkaps Qegmes. 
By Cahit Ceven, Saadi Nâzim Nirven, and 
A. Buheyl Ünver. Istanbul, 1054. 11 pp., 
2 figs., 19 plates, none numbered. 


Yetkin, Suut Kemal: Milletleraram v. Sanat 
Tenkiteileri kongresi.  Jidhiyat Fakultesi 
Dergisi, 1-1, 1954, pp. 97-100, 6 plates 
(with an abridged text of the author's 
lecture ‘ Les influences orientales dans l'art 
de l'Occident °). 


To come down to minor details: The 
principles guiding the present edition are not 
always quite cleer: if reviews printed in 1954 
of books published before that date are included 
(as they rightly are, e.g. Nos. 14, 20, 90, 132) 
why sre some important ones excluded, 
although they make an independent contribu- 
tion to the subject? Among the latter are 
those by Ritter in Ortens, vir, 1, 1954, 122-4 ; 
Erdmann, ibid. 119-22; and Grohmann in 
Islamic Quarterly, 1, 2, 1954, 127-80. The 
original title of No. 32 (on p. 3) is Turk 
sanainsn varhgins inkdr A bats sanat 
tarihesleri; Suheyl Ünver ought to appear in 
the index vndar not under 8; M. Abdullah 


Chaghatai and A. Chaghtai are one and the, 


same person and ought to be marked as such, 
May I offar two suggestions for the coming 

volumes? That the typescript—before going 

to press—be read by an additional editorial 
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The vocabulary is a mine of information and 
of great comparative value. Professor Emeneau 
has paid much attention to the question of 
Kolami loan-words from Telugu (10.13, 10.30). 
There is clearly no one test and no final test of 
borrowing. Opinions will differ in specific 
cases. Numerals have often been traps for 
etymologista who have regarded them as basio 
elements of a vocabulary. The range of 
numerals borrowed varies with the sophistica- 
tion of the borrowing language and so we get 
° myriads’ and ‘ millions’ in English ; hazàr m 
Indo-Aryan languages, süsira in Kannada, and 
üytiram in Tamil, all = 1,000. 

Words which do not &ppear to be borrowings 
are those such as 4 adum- ° to press ' ; andaru 
‘all’; eppud ' when’ (which are also Telugu) 
and 12 al- ‘ to weave’; 13 alay- ' to be tired’ ; 
51 a-d- ‘to play’ (which are also common 
Dravidian). Words like 8 adg- (Naiki arg-) 
‘to walk ' appear to be clearly marked as non- 
Telugu, although it can be argued that Kolami 
did not originally possess 1nitial n- and would 
drop it ın early borrowings. ‘The early treat- 
ment of borrowed s in Tamil could be advanoed. 
88 an analogy. 

One point, whioh the author has not raised, 
is that the Wardha dialect, which so far as is 
known has been little exposed to Telugu in- 
fluence, has many of the words shown as 
borrowings from Telugu. Anthropological 
research may be of help here. Hill-tribes visit 
marketa and loan-words, including numerals 
which are perhaps the first to be picked up, 
are acquired from such contacte, 

The source of borrowings 18 & variation of the 
same theme. Hindi seems to be a poorer source 
than suspected. Angola ‘thumb’ (10.36) is 
referred to H. dgüjhà rather than to Mar. 
dgjha. Marathi has, however, angotha (Moles- 
worth). 2312 stggdr ‘ decoration ' 18 found in 
Konkani as éingara, the correct inherited form 
replaced in the Jidnesvart by épngára. Mar. 
jandvara is a distortion of Pers. janwar (entry 
into the language unknown), but at first 
jünvar may have been used, cf. the alternatives 
jganvar and janavar in Gujarati. 

The followmg may be suggested as additions 
to the bibliography. Galletti'a Telugu dictionary 
by A. Galetti di Cadilhac, London, 1935, a 
useful compendium of colloquial Telugu in 
spite of the author’s idiosyncrasies, and the 
revised and enlarged edition of the Telugu- 
Enghsh dictionary, by P. Sankarandrayana, 
Madras, 1953. ALFRED MASTER 
Pav» Lévy: Buddhism: a ° mystery 

religion’? (Jordan Lectures in Com- 

parative Religion, nr) vu, lll pp. 

London: University of London, The 


Athlone Press, 1957. 18s. 
This work initiates the serious study of 
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were more generally used, while the complete 
absence of the dental, velar, and labial frica- 
tives is in marked contrast with the presence 
of fricatives in Kurux and Malto. 

Nominal suffixes differ generally accordmg 
to the natural gender: A common masculine 
suffix is -n (of. Kan. -anu) and one of the 
feminine suffixes is -iad. : (4.21) Ko-lavan 
° Kolam man’ suggests that the suffix is -an, 
while -fad, as in Ko-laviad ° Kolam woman’, 
clearly includes what the author calls the non- 
male suffix -ad. There is a non-male plural 
-v, which appears elsewhere in Dravidian as 
,نحم‎ an irrational plural. Male persons, 
especially members of tribes and castes, pro- 
fessions and occupations (which are very 
frequently loan-words), bear the suffix -k or 
-ak, so savkarak ' moneylender ’, patisak ° head- 
man” with feminines savkarral and patliral 
(4.18). Telugu has -ddu, -üdu masc. and -ráiu 
fem. Professor Emeneau considers the -rüiu 
suffix to be Kol.-Te. 15oglosses separating these 
two languages from the rest of their family. 
But the masculines do not correspond and the 
usages of these suffixes differ, the Telugu 
suffixes being used formatively to denote loan- 
words from Sanskrit (the few words of rela- 
tionship ending in -udu (-&du) have no feminine 
counterpart in -rülu). The suffix -ak cannot 
be traced, but the suffix -ral appears to be the 
epicene plural suffix -r plus û}, which means in 
Tamil and Kannada ‘ person ’, and so a woman 
of status. The Telugu -rülu is not recognized 
in two dictionaries and may be of provinaal 
origin. It seems that the original meaning of 
e.g. Telgiral ‘a Telugu woman’ is ‘a lady 
of the Telugus’, while Tel. durmargurdlu ‘a 
female scoundrel’ is a word on a different 
level. The borrowing, like the Latin bos, may 
have been from a neighbouring dialect, here 
the ancestor of the Kolami dialeot. 

The plurals have not the same variety as 
those of Parji, but are somewhat similar. The 
suffixes are -r used only for male persons (4.37) ; 
-v used only for non-males (4.41); -l, -kw 
epicene (4.49, 4.50) and -ul, -sil used for non- 
females (4.49). This distribution is unique, 
but ın accordance with the genius of Dravidian. 

The pronominals and temporal adverbs have 
a strong affinity with other Dravidian forms. 
Bo sm, imd ‘ this man’, pl. ter; id ‘ this non- 
man’, pl. dav; and eppudu ' when’. 

The author has based his treatment of the 
verbs on & structural analysis and has not 
ventured to compare the verb-forms with the 
participial and onginally perphrastic para- 
digms of the three classical languages. The 
zero negative is normal and the signs of a 
separate adverbial negative faint, although it 
appears to exist (5.65, 5.66). Here the author 
must have been gravely handicapped by the 
absence of texts. 
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whick the ° principal rites and revelations are 
intended to be kept seorst ’, Professor Lévy in 
the last lecture reviews bis material from that 
standpoint. From the secret nature of a religion 
would result the separation of a class of initi- 
ates from the rest of society. Here the concep- 
tion of Buddhism as a universal religion is 
challenged, including tke claim, especially of 
the Sthaviravida school, that there is no 
esoteric doctrine. Cersemly the Mahüyüna 
Bodhisattvayàna claims a special revelation of 
süiras withheld even -rom the ordained 
érivakas, and the bodhssattva’s special initia- 
tion (taking the vows) عمط‎ a somewhat esoteric 
atmosphere. Professor Lévy suggests that the 
Sthaviravada monks have fact rationalized a 
tradision which was criginally esoterio, as 
their own initiation ritual still suggests. 

Did the Sthavirevüds monks rationahze 
a mystery religion or did the founder of 
Budchiam himself do this? Certainly these 
monks elaborated a vast philosophical system 
apparently irreconcilably rataonal, the outline 
of which is supposed to heve been given by the 
original teacher. Yet on the-other hand 
they have elaborated legends out of history and 
woven stories to make concrete pointa of 
doctrine. They have in their chronicles con- 
verted the ancient history of Ceylon mto a 
series of symbolic acts sdorned with miracles : 
& long ritual enacted by kings and elders and 
seemingly based on the isa of physical contact 
with the Buddha through his relics, the outting 
from his Enlightenmert Tree, the direct 
successions of his ordars of monks and 
nuns, and his mythicel visits to Ceylon to 
prepare it to be a safe home for his religion, 
consecrated with his footprint on its highest 


We find in Buddhism a number of features 
suggzetive of tribal ar republican social 
instizutions. The constitution of the order of 
monis has in fact been exploited as an in- 
direct source of informetion on the govern- 
men; of the ancient tribal confederacies and 
city states of north-east India. Surely it is to 
the initiation mtuals cf tribal societies that 
we should look for the origm of those of 
Buddhism. The texts occasionally refer to the 
pre-3uddhist religion cf north-east India, in- 
cluding for example the ocult of stupas which 
Buddhism imitated, anc speak highly of its 
value as a cohesrve aad protective force in 
society. To what extent was the founder of 
Buddhism a protagonist and consolidator of 
this ancient religion or an originator of some- 
thing new ? 

The study of initiation ceremonies in other 
Indian religions, particularly those whioh 
originated lke Buddhism in norzh-east India, 
such as Ajivakism (with its painful initiation 
ordeals) and Jainism, which Professor Lévy 
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Buddhist ritual, and at the same time suggests 
a new approach to Buddhist studies generally. 
There are, cf course, scattered descriptions 
of ceremonies and oustoms in Buddhist oom- 
munities in general accounts of Buddhism or 
in travelogues, but scholars, impressed by the 
rationality of Buddhist teaching, have directed 
their main investigations towards the under- 
standing of Buddhist philosophy and its 
history, guided by the authoritative texts in 
numerous languages. Only the study of 
Buddhist art, especially of the evolution of 
the sitipa, has to some extent counterbalanced 
our preoccupation with dharma. 

Whether مه‎ not Buddhism originated as a 
purely philosophical or scientific doctrine, it 
has lived for two and a half millennia as what 
is loosely called a ‘religion’. Though it has 
never discarded the essentials of ita philoso- 
phieal dootrine, 15 has flourished among the 
millions of ordinary people ın many countries, 
one might say ın spite of 158 philosophy, as an 
important elsment in the social fabric. Pro- 
fessor Lévy says (p. 4) that 1n Cambodia the 
vihára is ‘an inn, a communal meeting place, 
a centre for festivities and an educational 
establishment ' as well as a place of retarement, 
temporary or permanent. It is this hving 
Buddhism which Professor Lévy approaches 
as & sociologist and ethnologist. He maintains 
no thesis, his object being to initiate investiga- 
tion from a new standpoint. Comparisons with 
other religions are merely implied and left for 
lesa cautious scholars to work out. 

The Buddhist ritual practised to-day in 
various countries rests on traditions which are 
largely non-zextual. They have been main- 
tained by communities of initiated adopts, and 
though they vary in different countries they 
have enough in common to suggest archetypal 
forms from which they have developed. Ritual 
is to some extent described in the texts, and 
moreover the legendary lives of the Buddha 
and of some of his disciples recorded in the 
texte have some remarkable symbolic parallels 
in the modern ritual. This ritual, containing 
much that w not recorded in the texts, or that 
is only indirectly suggested by the legends, is 
thus important as an independent source of 
knowledge of ancient Buddhism as well as of 
living Buddhism. 

The central ritual of living Buddhism is the 
initiation or ordination of the adepta or 
“monks’. Professor Lévy illustrates this in 
detail chiefly from Cambodia and Laos (it is 
most unfortunate that none of the photo- 
graphs which illustrated the original lectures 
could be reproduced in this volume), adding 
parallels fram reports of the ritual in other 
countries and from the texts, especially from 
the legendary biographies. 

- Defining a ‘mystery religion’ as one in 
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15 well-known writers to express their opinions 
on trends in the contemporary Indian litera- 
tures. The opinions expressed are the authors’ 
own, and the Akademi has, wisely, not insisted 
on any conformity to a set scheme; a theme, 
nevertheless, emerges—that of the unity of 
Indian life as expressed in India’s literatures. 
Risley’s scepticism about such a unity has 
often been called 1n question; this collection 
of essays certainly provides material for his 
opponents. 

Fifteen indigenous literatures are repre- 
sented: Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, 
Kannada, Kasmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, 
Oriyà, Panjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, 
Urdü, and, happily, English. This last is 
confined to ‘literary’ works: to examine 
the English contributions of Indian writers 
in the more technical spheres would tax the 
resources of any Academy; for English 8 
still the only pan-Indian language. In all 
other cases each author has introduced the 
modern period of his literature against 8 
older background, and some authors have 
added short translations in illustration of 
modern trends. The authors’ styles are 
simple, and their English refreshingly free 
from the common errors of Indian English ; 
where the standard of English is below the 
norm—the author of the Urdu section, for 
example, has trouble with the definite and 
indefinite articles—this 1s all the more notice- 
able beside the high standard of the rest. 
The printing is clear and competent, and the 
paper of good quality. 

The reviewer can claim a knowledge of only 
one of the literatures presented here, and it 
would be presumptuous of him to attempt to 
criticize the others in any but the most 
general terms. In the section on Hindi litera- 
ture he finds little to condemn and much to 
praise. The author's writing is fair and objec- 
tive, and is not concerned with praising the 
individual. In his competent summaries of the 
cháyávad and pragativad movements, in his 
description of the Humanists, and in his 
restrained judgment of the New Poetry or 
Nayi Kavita where ' the despair or pessimism 
of the late romantics and the forced optimism 
of the Pragativada Golden Dawn In Which 
The Worker Will Come Into His Own have 
both been replaced by & sober faith in man 
which recognises his limitations and little- 
nesses’ he justifies his contention that Hindi 
literature “has always been a literature of 
trends rather than individual achievement, 
great exceptions notwithstanding ’. His 
judgment of the Progressives is based on their 
literary merits and demerits, and is not 
unfair; yet he has to castigate them for their 
campaigns against the New Poets, and is aware 
that by so doing his account 1s bound to 
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proposes to undertake, may help us to deter- 
mine the significance of the Buddhist ritual. 
The impressive ceremonies were perhaps 
merely an inherited formality which proved, 
however, of great value for the conservation, 
spread, and popularization of Buddhist institu- 
tions and so of Buddhist doctrine. We may 
suppose that they tended also to transform 
Buddhism—from a philosophy into a 
* religion ° ? 

The ethnologist venturing into the ocean of 
ancient Buddhist literature may easily get out 
of his depth. In bringing out the paralleliams 
between legends and ritual Professor Lévy has 
unfortunately confused Ananda with Nanda, 
and his etymological fantasy on °“ Kasyapa’ 
will not inspire confidence. With reference to 
p. 90, Purana means * Ancient’; ° Completer ' 
would be Purana (these two names, however, 
are sometimes confused in Pali manuscripts, 
with a tendency to change Pürana into Purina, 
as in the case of the name of the Ajivaka 
leader). Professor Lévy has not always been 
fortunate in his choice of authorities on the 
texts: thus on the Dhyana (Zen) school he 
relies on Wieger, against whom Dr. Needham 
has issued a caution (Science and civilisation in 
China, 1, 75) on the grounds of lack of 
references, careless renderings, and religious 
bias. Nevertheless the Dhyana school, 
according to the little authentic knowledge 
of it as yet available to those who do not 
know Chinese, would seem to offer rich 
material illustrating the themes of ordeal, 
‘° mystery ', and ritual. At times the English 
translation is a little disconcerting or mis- 
leading. On p. 31, line 22, we should read. ' the 
three uposatha days which follow ' (they do not 
constitute only one uposatha). 


A. K. WARDER 


Contemporary Indian literature : a sym- 
possum. [vu], 299 pp. New Delhi: 
Sahitya Akademi, 1957. Rs. 2 As. 8, 
5s. 


The Sahitya Akademi, tho National Academy 
of Letters set up by the Government of Indis 
in 1954, aims to foster and co-ordinate literary 
activities in Indian languages. Its achieve- 
ments in this sphere have so far been mainly 
confined to the awards of its coveted prizes for 
outstanding works in the modern literary 
languages, and to sponsoring of the translation 
of literary works of high quality into other 
Indian languages. Ite English programme, 
restricted to ‘ basic information about Indian 
writers and their works’, has made & most 
propitious begining with this volume, in 
which the Akademi has provided a forum for 
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ment from giving effect to the order of dis- 
miseal, on the ground that there was no 
provision for such action in the constitutional 
documents, and quo warranto to remove 
certain Ministers who hec been appointed in 
defiance of the relevant provisions in the then 
recently amended Constitution Act of 1935. 
The Federal Government, in reply, contended 
that the constitutional amendments which 
empowered the court to issue the write, and 
which disqualified the Miristers were void for 
want of the assent of the Governor-General. 
Four Judges of the Chief Court unanimously 
found in favour of tae petitioner (Mos. 
Tamizuddsn v. Federation). 

On appeal the Federal Court, by a majority 
of four to one, held thet constitutional legisla- 
tion was invalid without the assent of the 
Governor-General. In the seven years which 
had elapsed since independence, notwith- 
standing advice to the contrary, the Federal 
Government had acted, and allowed all other 
public authorities in Pakisvan to act, on the 
assumption that, whereas legislation of the 
Asserrbly, when exerc:sing the powers of the 
Federal Legislature, required assent, its 
legislation making provision for the constitu- 
tion merely required authentication by its 
President. The immediate consequences of 
this decision appeared Likely to be as catastro- 
phic as those which wculd have followed from 
the judgment of the Chief Court, had it been 
allowed to stand. In an »ndeavour to prevent 
ohaos, the Governor-Gereral promulgated an 
Ordinance validating most of the deflated 
constitutional lawa, but in Usif Patel's case, 
the Federal Court held shat the Governor- 
General's powers of legislation by Ordinance 
were restricted to the field of the Federal 
Legislature, and did not extend to constitu- 
tional legislation. It would seem that, as the 
Ordinance was issued while a Proclamation of 
Emergency was in forte, it was at least 
arguable that the legislative field was un- 
limited. Unfortunately the instructions to 
counsel for the Federation were in a train 
running in the wrong dicection ! 

The Federal] Government then invoked the 
advisory jurisdiction of the Federal Court, 
which gave ite opinion Lat the dismissal of 
the Constituent Ássemb y was valid, that a 
new one could be summoned, and that, until 
that kody had been summoned and had made ` 
other provision, the laws held invalid for want 
of the Governor-General’s sanction could be 
validated temporarily by a Proclamation of 
the Governor-General. Finally, in Federation 
v. Alt Ahmad, a contenticus case binding on all 
subordinate courts, the semporary validation 
of the defective constitutional laws by Pro- 
clamation was approved. The orisis had been 
disposed of, 
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give rise to some controversy. The words of 
the wnter on Urdü literature may give his 
point some support: ' The contribution of the 
“ Progressives’? is such a jumble of quality 
and. trash that it needs a discerning critic to 
pick the grain from the chaff’. 

The contributions on Kaé&miri and Oriya 
literatures are, as might be expected, the 
slightest ; that on Sanskrit is disproportion- 
ately long and قد‎ the least convincing. The 
collection as a whole, however, will be of great 
value to the student of one Indian literature 
for the light it throws, in a convenient com- 
pase, on the other vital contemporary litera- 
tures of India, and will be of great interest for 
the general reader. 

J. BURTON-PAGE 


Sir Ivor JENNINGS: Constitutronal 
problems in Pakistan. xvi, 378 pp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1957. 
425. 


This book deals with the more important 
constitutional cases arising out of the dis- 
missal of the Constituent Assembly by the 
Governor-General of Pakistan in October, 1954, 
and will be warmly welcomed by the historian 
and the constitutional lawyer. One may, 
however, express the hope that the events with 
which it deals will be a warning rather than a 
precedent to be followed in other countries 
after achieving independence. 

The President of the Constituent Assembly 
moved the Chief Court of Sind for writs of 
mandamus to restrain the Federal Govern- 


1 An example of this, which has appeared 
since this review was written, 1s & vitriolic 
attack in Hends Review, n, 8, 1957, by a 

° progressive ’ critic, Prakash Chandra Gu s 
Most of Sri Gupta's points will not bear 
examination: e.g. ‘his remarks about he 
Progressives are actuated by deep-seated 
bitterness and hatred’, ‘ [he] goes out of his 
way to make derogatory references to. 
Krishna Chandra and Khwaja Ahmad Abbas’, 

‘surprising . . . are the adulatory references 
to some writers of his own cotene whom he 
has tried to boost... because of their 
polemical talant and thier [sw] ferocity in 
fighting his literary battles’, and so on, are 
completely U by what the author haa 
actually written. Even more hysterical is ‘ the 

vest drawback of this essay قد‎ the praise 
which [the author] has chosen to shower upon 
his own work ’—in fact, the author, writing as 
S. H. Vatayayan, has indeed mentioned his 
own work written under the pseudonym of 
° Ajfieya’, but has with delicacy reframed 
from any actaal or implied judgment on iis 
merits. Sri Gupta adds that ‘ıt is a travesty 
of truth to say that . . . Ajfieya [has] been 
the victim of a campaign ‘of hate and vilifica- 
tion . |. .'; dictum sapienti sat est. 
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the introduction presents new matter and 
marshals old facts and arguments in a way 
which will prove embarrassing to those who 
support the view of the Sind Chief Court 
and Cornelius J. The Federation was obviously 
fortunate in its legal advisers during the 
Crisis. 

But the introduction more than once hints 
that the views exprossed therein are not likely 
to commend themselves to an Indian court, 
and the printed judgments of the Pakistan 
courts since independence suggest that they 
must have caused widespread mental indiges- 
tion in Pakistan, They do, in fact, seem to 
involve the conolusion that the Acts of the 
Indian Constituent Assembly, inoluding the 
Indian Constitution, and everything done 
under them, are void for want of the assent 
of the Governor-General. But the Federal 
Court's decision in Tamizuddin’s case was an 
‘overruling of the justice of the nation for 
years past’, and would have involved im- 
measurable inconvenience which would have 
been intolerable, had not the Federal Court 
discovered an emergency remedy in Proclama- 
tion. Assuming that the Indian Independence 
Act, properly interpreted, requires assent to 
constitutional legislation, an Indian court 
would probably be prepared to lend a more 
willing ear to the doctrines of contemporaneous 
exposition and inconvenience than was the 
Federal Court, where the Chief Justice held 
that they were only admissible if there was a 
doubt about the meaning of Sec. 6 (3) of the 
Independence Act. This too when the Federal 
Court iteelf had previously assumed that no 
assent to constitutional legislation was re- 
quired. One could wish to find these pointe 
discussed in the introduction with the same 
meticulous care as is devoted to other matters. 


A. GLEDHILL 


PIERRE Dupont (ed. and tr.): La ver- 
ston móne du Narada-jataka. (Publica- 
tions de l École Française d'Extréme- 
Orient, xxxvi) 281 pp. Saigon: 
École Francaise d’Extréme-Onent, 
1954. 


This work is the first formal approach to the 
study of ‘ Buddhist Mon’, the specialized 
language used in the translation of Buddhist 
texts, which has hitherto been known to foreign 
scholars only from the short sample contri- 
buted by Blagden to Festschrift: publication 
d'hommage offerte au P. W. Schmidt. This 
translation-language, which appears to be 
without exact parallel in other South East 
Asian cultures, incorporates a complex system 
of particles for rendering the Pali grammatical 
categories and, in Dupont’s view, a system of 
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The judgments in these four cases in the 
Federal Court are reproduced, and the sub- 
stance of the judgments of the case in the Sind 
Chief is set out in what is modestly desoribed 
as an ‘introduction’, which also gives a clear 
exposition of the background, the relevant 
Statutory provisions, and other matters 
affecting the decision on the questions whether 
the Governor-General’s assent was necessary 
to constitutional legislation, and whether the 
Constituent Assembly was liable to dismissal, 

That the absence of a provision for dissolu- 
tion in the constitutaonal documents did not 
render the Constituent Assembly unmune from 
dissolution, and that the Governor-General 
had the duty to dismiss it if it converted iteelf 
into an unconstitutional body, are propositions 
which are not difficult to accept, but its un- 
constitutional activities, including the uncon- 
stitutional increase in its numbers were due to 
the ‘ traditional interpretation’ of the Inde- 
pendence Act, at which the Federal Govern- 
ment had connived. In Al Ahmad's case the 
de facto doctrine was recognized as curing the 
defeot in legislation of the Constituent 
Assembly arising out of the participation of 
unentitled members. The occasion for the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly 
appears to have been the enactment of the 
Government of India (Fifth Amendment) Act 
1954, which the Governor-General, no doubt 
rightly, regarded as unduly restricting his 
powers. One of the grounds given by the 
Federal Court as justifying the dismissal of 
the Assembly was that 15 had taken an un- 
conscionably long time in failing to make a 
constitution ; while the reviewer has no tears 
to shed over the first Constituent Assembly or 
the Constitution ıt had all but enacted, the 
delay in making a constitution seems to have 
been due, ın part at least, to a general lack of 
agreement in the country. At the tıme when 
it was dissolved the Constituent Assembly 
appears to have completed its debate on the 
clauses of the draft constitution published in 
1952, and its decisions had been referred to 
the parliamentary draftamen for incorporation 
in the draft and return to the Assembly. 
Maybe this constitution was controversial, but 
so even now are most constitutional matters in 
Pakistan. There is a strong body of opinion 
in favour of undoing the integration of West 
Pakistan; many East Pakistan citizens want 
almost complete autonomy; the President 
thinks a constitution with a presidential 
executive preferable to that now in force. 
Others regard 15 as a secular abomination and 
a betrayal of the purpose for which Pakistan 
was created. 

On the question whether assent of the 
Governor-General is necessary to the constitu- 
tional legislation of the Constituent Assembly, 
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one or two correction should be made: 
s'an ‘ feast’ 33.22, 36.16 and pia’ ' to begin’ 
38.25. eto., are to be rezd sbhan, piam. The 
editor’s lack of acquaintance with the spoken 
language has led him to 2onfuse the causative 
prefix pa- [p3] with pa [œP] ‘todo’; paansn, 
pagatut, pagamhi, pauvw, padatau, papati- 
sandhára, paptijau, papncn, paprabhok, paprah, 
paprékat, paprók, pasaaaskara, pasahdt, 
pahöt, in which the 8eso-d element is a noun, 
are to be read pa anst, ste. Of corrections to 
the translation I note: 37, n. 6, ma prai prai 
‘excellent’; 90, n. 12 ha gwa’ thadah, 91, 
n. LE, Awe’ banah ra 'showed no interest’ 
(apparently by mistranslation of patskko- 
santan, pafikkos:); 96, =. 8, ah gmán * brave 
men, warriors’; 07, n. 4. ma gap-gow glat bah- 
bnuh ‘ which one would seek to remember’ ; 
147, n. 5, HG gah ra, “as sûk wwa marhdi 
lpa pa ñi gah ra (not pews) ‘ Therefore I say, 
“Do not act thus, Your Majesty "'; 149, 
n. 7, cami ‘roof’; 17G n. 12, tama camin 
* ceremonial gifts’. At IM, n. 8, the proposed 
emenidation ha nwam :s Lot Mon. 

Ths morphological aseamptions made in the 
Mon-Pali word-list and sleewhere are unreli- 
able. There is not spsoe for a schedule of 
correstions, but two general observations 
should be made. The pecaliar relation between 
written and spoken Moz. has given rise to a 
proliferation of orthog-aphio variante, the 
explanation of which in terms of a root with 
simple initial and & vzriety of meaningless 
prefixes is erroneous, On the other hand, the 
edito>’s assumption thes CC- and CaC- are 
orthographic varianta in all contexts haa led 
him to ° correct’ ın the -vord-list forms accur- 
ately transcribed in ths text; so e.g. gwa 
‘to be ashamed’, bias ‘to be released’, 
män ‘to ask’ are to ze distinguished from 
gawa ‘shame’, bala% to release’, saman 
* question '. 

The premature death 2f Pierre Dupont will 
be felt in other fields be-ides archaeology and 
Buddhist studies. In x terrain as sparsely 
explcred as that of his last investigation, it 
was inevitable that thera should be room for 
amendment of his findings; and the space 
here devoted to corrsezion only reflects the 
value of his contrizution to a neglected 
subject. 

H. L. SHORTO 


Cutne Ti-x‘un: A-vhasological studies 
in Szechwan corducted under the 
auspices of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute and the West China Union 
Universtiy. xxi, 221 pp., including 
118 plates and 5 maps. Cambridge: 
University Press >r the Faculty of 
Oriental Studies. 1267. TOs. 
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fixed translation-equivalents based on lexicons 
no longer extant. The procedures employed 
may have been of a rigidity intended to permit 
re-establishmant of the Pali text from the 
vernacular, though this hypothesis is lees con- 
vincingly demonstrated. 

The artificiality of the convention limits the 
value of such texts for the study of Mon as 
such, and the matives which led the editor to 
undertake his task were as much Buddhological 
as linguistic. The large measure of agreement 
between the various Pali textual traditions in 
South East Asia is to be attributed more to 
recurrent contact than to purity of transmis- 
sion over & long period; hence systematic 
vernacular renderings may give access to an 
earlier text than is otherwise obtainable—as 
two at least cf the emendations yielded by the 
present work suggest. The probability that the 
Mons were the intermediaries through whom 
Southern Buddhism passed to the rest of the 
area adds significance to their tradition. 
Dupont points out that this could hardly have 
been elaborated except in the periods of 
stability preceding the fall of Thaton and 
under the medieval Pegu monarchy. We may~ 
adduce two further pieces of evidence bearing 
on the antiquity both of the procedures of 
translation and, in its original form, of the 
text under review. The establishment of the 
former is clearly located in the OM period by 
the passage of nissiya translation on face A 
of the Shwezigon inscription; moreover, the 
partaoles yaf. and Aón, used to render the 
Pali nominative and accusative respectively, 
are distinctively OM and are not found in 
general use after that period. The archaism of 
the Narada text is apparent from some items 
of vocabulary: notably 'ow, used to form a 
quasi-imperazive of the third person, which 
again is distinotively OM, and the attributive 
object particle min (not dative as stated on 
.م‎ 22) ‘whom, which, where, when’, which 
occurs three times as often in this text as in 
the whole of the MM. insoriptions (but, as in 
MM, sometimes doubled by the general attribu- 
tive particle ma). 

The assumption of a system of fixed transla- 
tion-equivalents cannot at present be treated 
as more than a basis for investigation. It 
does not work in reverse, as the appended list 
of corresponcences shows; and such stances 
as the use oi bket ‘red’ to translate rata in 
its general sense of ‘ colour’ may be simply 
due to maleomprehension on the part of the 
translator. The word-for-word character of the 
operation is sufficiently explained by the 
growth of these texts from interlinear glosses, 
later written out in the form of tray or nissåya, 
in which each word of the Pali is followed by its 
separate rendering. 

The text is sccupulously presented, though 
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also common survivals from the Later Han. 
Many contain decorative tiles, funerary models, 
and figurines. While these conform in general 
with such objects from Northern and Central 
China, some notable differences in subject and 
treatment are to be seen. Horses, camels, 
and attendants of Central Asian racial types 
are naturally absent. New local types molude 
a crouching, sphinx-like, female figure, a pig 
with spotted wings, and a human-headed 
snake. 

The products of two important kiln sites, 
those of Ch‘rung-lai and Liu-li-oh‘ang, are 
described and illustrated. The pottery from 
the first has close affinities with T'ang wares 
from North China, but tomb finds suggest 
that most of ıt dates from the Sung. The 
Liu-li-ch'ang kiln was established at the end 
of the T'ang, and speoumens were found in the 
famous Wang Chien tomb of a.n. 918 at 
Ch‘éng-tu. These are porcellanous stone- 
wares, mostly monochromes with felspathic 
glazes. They are more advanoed in technique 
and more creative in style than those of Ch‘iung- 
lai. Some are painted with floral designs in 
black over a alip and under the glaze, recalling 
certain wares of Tz‘ti Chou type. There is 
much to interest ceramists in the illustrations, 
which may help to identify some ‘ problem 
Pieces ’ in Western collections. 

The bronzes, of which the mirrors are the 
most interesting, are mainly poor and sparsely 
decorated. Attention is again drawn to the 
remarkable Kuang-chéng mirror, previously 
published by the author. This is the mirror 
with decoration of Late Chou comma pattern, 
incorporating an inscribed date corresponding 
to a.D. 038. But for this addition an attribu- 
tion to the fourth century B O. would not have 
been questioned— disturbing evidenee of the 
ease with which moulds for casting mirrors 
may be made from impressions in clay of 
genuine specimens of earlier date. 

There are a few statements that call for 
further explanation. In the Introduction, 
p. xiv, it is said that ‘ıt was an old belief and 
practice that jade was a food of the gods, and 
that it should be buried in the ground after 
the sacrificial ceremony’. Though jade was 
certainly buried after some sacrifices, I do not 
recall evidence that the purpose was to feed 
the gods. It would be interesting to know if 
such a belief prevailed locally in Szechwan. 
There is a quaint slip m translation on p. 17, 
where Ch'ang Chu (third oentury a.D.), 
deplormg the extravagance of those who had 
“gone west’ and made fortunes in the pro- 
vince, ia quoted as saying, ' Hence, a labourer 
and a merchant were able to have a number of 
horses for their chariots, and members of any 
influential family dressed as besutifully as 
princes '—a& vision not merely of a welfare 
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The great majority of reports on archaeo- 
logical field-work ım China relate to the 
northern and eastern regions, and this is the 
first attempt at a systematic survey and 
appraisal of achievementa in the potentially 
rich province of Szechwan. No scholar better 
qualified than Dr. Chéng could have been 
found to undertake this task. His archseo- 
logical training in America was followed by 
long residence in Szechwan, where he was 
Curator of the West China Union University 
Museum in Ch‘éng-tu, and himself undertook 
or participated in numerous excavations. 

The book consists of two parts, the first 
on the prehistoric archaeology of the province, 
the second on burial remains and kiln sites 
from the Han to the Sung periods. The first 
part may be regarded as complementary to 
such important studies as G. D. Wus Pre- 
historic pottery ın China (1938) and J. G. 
Andersson’s Prehistory of the Chinese (BM FEA, 
No. 16, 1943). The author proposes a tentative 
scheme for the division of Szechwan archaeo- 
logy into eleven stages, of which the first four 
cover the Neolithic Age until about 700 3.0. 
Thereafter, the region did not pass through a 
true bronze age, but like other marginal 
areas in Asia, came under the influence of 
various neighbouring bronze cultures. The 
strongest, that of Classical China, was intro- 
duced by the Ch'in people, who pushed out 
into the modern provinces of Kansu and Shensi 
in the sixth century 8.0. and began the 
sinification of Szechwan, then known as the 
barbarous lands of Shu and Pa, in the fourth 
century. Later many other elements, such as 
Buddhism, also arrived from Central China, 
and significant though less important ones 
from the south and from the nomads of the 
north-west. 

Though there has been no large-scale ex- 
ploration in Szechwan, many prehistoric 
settlements have been located, and each site 
or, group of sites is described with careful 
illustrated records of the stone implemente 
and potsherds found. The finds are typolo- 
gically classified and conveniently summarized 
in tables showing ther distribution. For 
several centuries which may be coeval with 
the middle and late Chou periods the arahaeo- 
logists have drawn a blank, but from the Han 
period onward there is plenty of evidence to 
support the literary tradition of Szechwanese 
prosperity and & rich material culture, though 
this seems always to have lagged behind 
that of Central China. 

Burial in caves was a practice much more 
fally developed in Szechwan than elsewhere. 
The caves exist in thousands and are a com- 
mon sight as square openings in the oliff- 
faces of river valleys. Brick tombs, carefully 
constructed and surmounted by mounds, are 
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policies of the Peking government. In his 
discussion of the population problem, he shows 
that he is unaware of the change in the official 
attitude to birth-control which took place in 
1955. His belief that the aresent concentration 
of industrial developmert in North China is 
politically inspired—the Suilding of a compact 
economio bastion agains: the rest of China— 
suggests that his knowledge of Peking’s 
economic plans is confined to the actual details 
of the current plan, and s a quite superfluous 
explanation for a policy which has the most 
obvious economic justific.sion. A long passage 
in which the motives of Cainese forexgn polioy 
are wholly reduced to oheuvinism and planned 
aggression succeeds in disrensing with the very 
mention of Formosa. 

More important than these particular weak 
spots is the author's foure to accept the 
implications of his own e-alysis for the period 
after 1949. His apprecimHon of the virtues of 
Communist rule is drawa from knowledge of 
the Communist Party; his condemnations 
from the platitudes of Western liberal theory. 
The result is that his pises are convincing, 
his condemnations unccuvinoing. The faot 
whick. no student of the regime seems yet to 
have grasped is that preccsely the same institu- 
tions and ideas which heve produced what قد‎ 
good in the regime prodase also what liberals 
regard as bad; this is she paradox of mass 
organization inspired fram above. The local 
organizations which cater so effectively for 
welfare, which have preduced political coon- 
sciousness and social ocnscience where they 
scarcely existed before. which in a large 
number of activities are centres of vigorous 
local democracy, are alsc {potentially at least) 
the medium of the most thorough system of 
thought control and personal surveillance in 
the world. China's politcal future will be the 
result of a dialectic betwasn these two aspects 
of the same institutions, and it is m these 
terms that it must be studied. The early pages 
of Professor Kuo's book -aised hopes that this 
was what he intended tc do. The latter half 
of the book does not lve up to this early 
promise; and if Professecr Kuo, with his first- 
hand experience, his impartiality, his scholar- 
ship, and his keen sense w2 politics cannot give 
us such a study, 1t ia difficslt to see who will. . 


JOHN GRAY 


Antoine MosTAERT: Erdeni-yin هناما‎ : 
Mongolian chronscl: by Sayang Sečen 
with a orviscal tntrocuetion. (Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. Scmpta Mon- 
golica, II.) 4 vols.: ix, 127 pp., 12 
photos. ; [v1], 272 >p. ; [vi], 298 pp. ; 
[vi], 270 pp.  (xmbridge, Mass. : 
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state but of Utcpia itself. In this context 
the word kung _[ means ‘a manufacturer ' 
not ‘a labourer’. 
The book is well produced and generously 
illustrated, 
S. HOWARD HANSFORD 


2106-8514 Kuo: China: new age and 
new outlook. xi, 231, viii pp. London: 
Victor Gollancz, 1956. 16s. 


Professor Kuo's book 18 not a work of scholar- 
ship. It is a discursive account of the ' Chinese 
revolution ’ in its broadest sense by a man who 
was, 88 & distinguished historian and a 
Nationalist government official, both an 
observer of and a participant in the Nationalist 
phase of the revolution, It is obvious through- 
out that the author’s own political hopes were 
with the left-wing Kuommtang, and his 
diagnosis of the failure of the Kuomintang and 
the success cf the Chinese Communist Party 
echoes the frustration of that small brilliant 
liberal group which was made helpless by the 
polarization of Chinese politicos in the years 
after 1928. The book does not, however, 
represent merely the ideas of Wang Ching-wei 
informed by the wisdom of hindsight. The 
rather melancholy determinam of the author's 
diagnostics echoes deeper frustrations ; in his 
frequent return to the importance of the failure 
of the non-Communist political groups to build 
up mass support we hear again Sun Yat-sen : 
* China is a rope of sand’; and Chiang Kai- 
shek’s demand for une volonié unie. Tho 
author carefully analyses the methods which 
the Communist Party used to secure the active 
and intelligent support of large masses of the 
Chinese people, end his appreciation of these 
methods is the main contribution of the book 
to an understanding of the process of revolu- 
tion in modern China. He concludes his 
account of Communist methods with the 
tribute : : 

‘If ever there was a case wherein the 
leaders of a revolution may be said to have 
triumphed by the very strength of a creative 
imagination, that may well be affirmed 
about the Chinese Communists’. 


Unfortunately, Professor Kuo’s insight into 
Chinese political hfe before and during the 
Second World War helps him very little 1n his 
consideration of the period since 1949. His 
judgmente on the period of Communist rule 
are unsure and in some cases rather ill-in- 
formed. His statement that ‘ obviously 
Peking regards the distribution and oontrol 
of agricultural output as far more important 
than ite increase ' shows ه‎ remarkable neglect 
of Marxist theory, Chinese economic con- 
ditions, and the well.advertised economio 
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difficult to acquire original manuscripts and 
not always easy to borrow them for the purpose 
of having copies made. MS A was copied 
under his dictation from an eighteenth century 
manusoript written with the calamus. MS B 
was copied from a manuscript made in 1891 
and Father Mostaert was able to collate copy 
and original. MS C was copied by his own hand. 
All three manuscripts have been conveniently 
divided by Father Mostaert into ten chapters, 
corresponding to the chapters of Schmidt's 
edition. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Father 
Mostaert's introduction is a model of exact 
and original soholarship, modest in its con- 
clusions and stimulating to further research. 
Asa book this edition easily maintains the high 
standard set by ita predecessor, Soripta 
Mongolica x, Akan tobés : a brief hestory of the 
Mongols, in 1962. 

One unsolved problem connected with 
Erdeni-yin tobéi is that of the relationship to 
each other of the various manuscripts and 
versions, and in particular the question of 
the identity of the manuscript used for making 
the Mongol Imperial editions (both manuseript 
and print). In 1904 Haenisch, on the basis of a 
comparison of part of Schmidt’s edition with 
the Chinese version Meng-ku yuan-hu, ex- 
preased the opinion that the Chinese translator 
cannot have had the same text before his 
eyes „ag that which Schmidt published. 


Zamoarano on the other hand hints that the 
manuscript used by Schmidt was actually 
the one sent by the Khalkha prince 
Cenggtingjab to the Emperor Ch'en Lung 
in 1767 and from which the Imperial edition 
was prepared. The considerable differences 
between Schmidt’s version on the one hand 
and the Manchu and. Chinese Imperial editions 
on the other have hitherto spoken against 
this identaty. The problem stall cannot be 
solved, but from a comparison of the five 
texta now available and of the Mongol Im- 
pertal print (in the possession of Professor 
Haenisch), it can be seen that the three 
Ordos texts now published and the Urga 
manuscript tend to fall into a group by them- 
selves, while the printed text of Schmidt 
and the Imperial edition equally tend to 
belong together. Unfortunately Schmuidt’s 
manuscript has never been published and 
cannot be adduced. Two typical examples of 
this division of the two groups follow : 

Schmidt (p. 280, line 7) lingdan qutuy-tu 
gayan-u baya-dur (Schmidt translates: ° (sein 
Zusammentreffen mit) Lmgdan Chutuktu 
Chagan in dessen Jugend ’). 

The Imperial edition (vu1/18b) also has 
baya, and is followed by the Manchu tranala- 
tion (Haenisoh, Monggo han aai da sekiyen, 
p. 112/14) ajian de. 
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Harvard University Press, 1956 (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press. £8.) 


Until very recently the only available com- 
plete text of the Mongol chronicle Erdeni-yin 
tobči was that printed 1n 1829 by I. J. Sohmidt, 
an imperfect copy of a manuscript which 
-itself suffered from important errors and 
omissions, ae was pointed out by Zamcarano 
in his work on the Mongol chronicles of the 
seventeenth century. The last two years 
have seen the publication of four manuscripts 
of this chronicle. In 1955 Professor E. 
Hasnisch brought out a faommile reproduction 
of & manuscript owned by the State Library 
in Ulaan Baatar, and in the work under 
review the Reverend Antoine Mostaert has 
reprinted, also in facsimile, three manuscripts 
in his personal possession, all made in the 
Ordos region. Five complete texts are at our 
disposition now, and the preparation of a new 
critical edition and translation of Sayang 
Seten’s chronicle is a task both practicable and 
necessary. 

Father Mostaert has prefaced his edition 
with a long introduction which, together with 
an appendix, ocoupies the first of his four 
volumes. He treats the life of Sayang Seten 
and his historical and geographical background, 
the question of the spellmg of his name, and 
the reception accorded to his work in Mongolia 
and abroad. He discusses the sources of the 
chronicle and analyses the colophon with 
partioular reference to the formulas which 
indicate the date of composition of the 
chronicle and of the colophon. Further he 
lists the known extant manuscripts of the 
chronicle. (To the list of MSS owned by the 
State Library, Ulaan Baatar, may be added 
at least two more with the title Nrdenv-yin 
tobê, viz. items 818 and 1471 of the 1937 
catalogue of the Library. The full title of the 
MS quoted by Father Mostaert on p. 54 
sub 11, 3 is given in the catalogue as Mongyol- 
un eki urusqal-un bičig, and in the item rr, 4 
the word gan-u reads gad-un in the catalogue.) 
A detailed description of the three manu- 
scripts reproduced قد‎ given, together with به‎ 
comparison of certain selected passages with 
the edition of Schmidt, The introduction 
closes with a short glossary of obsolete or 
unusual words found in the chronicle. As an 
appendix Father Mostaert prints and analyses 
in great detail a Mongol map of the Ordos 
region, and the volume ends with a number of 
photographs taken in that area in the early 
years of this century. The remaining three 
volumes are devoted each to one of the manu- 
scripts, which are distinguished as A, B, and 
C. These manuscripts are all modern copies. 
Father Mostaert found it in general very 
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H. E. Lampert: Ki-Vumbs, a dialect 
of the southern Kenya coast. (Studies in 
Swahili Dialect, 1.) Kampala: Hast 
African Swahili Committee, Makerere 
College, 1957. 101 pp. 


Mr. Lambert is well znown in East Africa 
for his interest in Swahili studies, and his work 
on the Vumba dialect of Swahili, spoken 
principally by the Sharifian families of Wasin 
Island and Jimbo, near Vanga, is & welcome 
addition to material on Swahili dialects. Since 
the main emphasis hes been upon the 
standardization of Swahili the dialecte have 
been largely neglected. by scholars of the 
langcage. It is more than 40 years since 
Stigand wrote his Diae in Stalih (Cam- 
bridge, 1916). Most wcrk on the larguage 
since then has had to 23ave some practical 
bearing, chiefly in adapting the language to 
Western educational needs, and with ‘the 
exception of the study of Swahili poetry 
academic studies in the Swahili field have not 
been much encouraged for their own sake. 
Emphasis on the dialects would tead to detract 
from what was considered to be the essential 
interest in standard Swahili. 

It is encouragmg, then, to know that the 
East African Swahili Committee is now con- 
cerning itself with suoh studies sa the present 
one, which cannot by any stretch of imagna- 
tion be regarded as having any practical use 
whatsoever, but which is of considerable 
interest to scholars of the languege. In view 
of the acadeniic purpose of such work it seems 
a pity that the Comm-ttee should not, in 
publications of this kind, depart from the 
conventional methol f description and 
employ methods more in hne with what is 
being done in the fleld 5f comparative Bantu. 
Mr. Lambert's contribution would have in- 
creased in value if his meterial bad been more 
scientifically presented, but it ه‎ recognized 
that to break away from the conventional 
approach 18 no easy matzer in view of the strong 
position that Swahili holds as a lingua franca. 
And yet if academic atr.dies are to be made of 
particular aspects of the language, the break 
must surely be made. 

Besides some useful grammatical notes, the 
author provides some texts and a short 
historical account, baszd on earlier work by 
Hollis, of the people of Vumba. Many of his 
exariples in the grammatical section are taken 
direct from the oral tradition cf stories and 
proverbs. For most Bantu lenguages one 
would hesitate to use proverbs a3 examples of 
grammatical behaviour, because oroverbs tend 
to become fixed formulae outside the current 
stream of every-day speech. But since 
Mr. Lambert does not depend cn them exolu- 
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The Urga manuscript (91r/28) and the 
Ordos MSS A (250/10) B (250/3), and C 
(252/8) all read bay ‘ district, jurisdiction ’ for 
baya. 

Secondly, Schmidt, p. 232/1 has a phrase: 
tabun jayun sifir-iyer kngsen doluyan erdeni, 
which text is found also in the Imperial 
edition (see Haenisoh, Mitteilungen des Instituts 
fur Orientforschung, x1, 3, 1954, 458). Against 
this the Urga manuscript (76v/4) has an 
expanded text: tabun jayun sijsr-iyer egudug- 
aen erdeni mónggun mandal : arban sifir altan- 
syar kigsen doluyan erdeni, a text found with 
slight variations m A (214/5) B (194/10), 
and C (208/10). It seems as if a copyist made 
the clerical error of omitting & whole line 
between syer and tyar. This may be only a 
coincidence between the text of Schmidt and 
that of the Imperial edition, but very probably 
does point to a direct connexion between the 
texts at some time, especially as many other 
similar examples can be found. The grouping 
of texts suggested here cannot be oarned 
through without exception. For instance, in 
dating certain events in the life of Bayan 
Mongke, the text of Schmidt (p. 178/1-2) gives 
his age in figures differing by twelve years, or 
one whole cyole, from those grven by the Urga 
manuscript (61v/4—5), which in this mstance 
coincides with the Imperial print (v/36b). 
The general impression, however, left by a 
cursory comparison of these various editions 
is that Schmidt's edition stands very much 
closer to the Imperial print than do any of 
the four other texts, though ıt cannot be 
decided whether or not it actually served as 
the model for this latter. A more detailed 
inquiry into the relationship of Schmidt’s 
text to that of the Imperial edition is required, 
as is also a comparison of the Mongol, Manchu, 
and Chinese Imperial editions, which might 
shed considerable light upon the methods of 
translation employed 1n making such parallel 
editions. 

The conmderable value of the three manu- 
scripts now published can be judged from an 
examination of the improvements they per- 
mitted Father Mostaert to make to those 
passages from Schmidt’s text which he has 
investigated. Together with the manuscript 
published by Professor Haenisch they will 
form the basis for the much-needed new oritical 
edition of Erdeni-yin tobi. All Mongolists 
will be grateful to Father Mostaert for his 
generosity in permitting these manuscripte 
from his private collection to be published, 
and also to the editor of the series, Professor 
Francis W. Cleaves, and to the Harvard 
University Press for a most pleasing edition. 


C. B. BAWDEN 
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and drink, war and hunting, agriculture, and 
trade. There is some important material in 
this part, and especially useful are the plans 
and illustrations of houses, granaries, stools, 
pottery, wooden vessels, and other objects. 
There is aleo a chapter on animal husbandry, 
in which ' the religious and social importance 
of livestock ' is not adequately brought out in 
the paragraphs devoted to this aspect of the 
subject. Part v (pp. 1538-90), entitled 
* culture ', is & rather miscellaneous collection 
which embraces music and dancing (with some 
useful illustrations of musical instruments), 
visual art, language (with some proverbs and 
riddles), and religion and magic. The treat- 
ment of religion, compressed into one page, 
is very far from adequate. There must be 
something unusually difficult about the 
religion of the Central Nilo-Hamites, for I have 
not yet read a satisfactory account of the 
religion of any tribe of this group of the Nilo- 
Hamites ; Mr. Lawrance not only tells us very 
little about it, but hardly even attempts to 
analyse the place of Christianity in this tribe, 
of which he says ‘ perhaps 70 per cent of the 
menfolk have been baptized’. The last part 
(vi, headed ° Law ’, is the longest section of 
the book (pp. 193-271). It is based entirely 
on records of court cases, and as such forms 
a useful reference-book for admunistrative 
officers. But no indication is given as to 
how much of it is traditional law, how much 
adapted traditional law, and how much modern 
innovation. For the ethnographer (and 
especially the comparative ethnographer) if 
is therefore not so useful. Moreover, many 
of the sub-seotions are undocumented state- 
ments which often need further clarification. 
Like all books printed by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, this book is well, even lavishly, 
produced—there are no less than 17 blank 
pages, four of them bearing only such words as 
‘ Part 1, History’, ete. It would have been 
more profitable for the reader if some of these 
blank pages had been used to amplify some 
of the very meagre seotions: on kinship, for 
instance, we are given practically nothing 
more than a list of terms without even the 
reciprocals. Surely even the Teso, however 
much of their own culture may have been lost 
in 1899, have behaviour patterns which could 
have been summarized. We are not told any- 
thing about this aspect of kinship, and it 15 
not stated whether the mother’s brother has 
the important position that he has among the 
Nandi; this last omission is regrettable, since 
Teso, Karamojog, and Nandi all have the 
same term for this relative (mamas, mamae, 
mama). It is true that the author expressly 
disclaims any anthropological knowledge ; but 
he has presumably read some of the anthropo- 
logical works to which he refers both in his 
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sively for illustrating grammatical features, 
no harm is done. 

LYNDON HARRIES 
J. C. D. LAwzANOE: The Heso: fifty . 


years of change in a Ntlo-Hamatsc tribe 
of Uganda. xx, 280 pp., front., 10 
plates, map [in end-pocket]. London, 
eto.: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
968. 


The subjugation of the Teso in 1899 by the 
Ganda general Kakunguru radically altered 
the whole pattern of Teso culture; their age- 
set system was suppressed, and a Ganda type 
of government was so firmly established that 
‘it is even believed by some of the modern 
generation that the present system is in- 
digenous' (p. 22). Thus it came about that 
by the time it was practicable for Europeans 
to write about them, the old order-—or much 
of it—was gone, which may perhaps partly 
account for the small amount of literature 
on the Teso. The publication of a monograph 
on this tribe (the second largest in Uganda) 
is therefore to be weloomed, though the 
welcome to this book must be restrained. In 
280 pages the author (who was D.C., Teso, for 
five years) tries to cover all the ground, and 
where much is in the nature of a ' reconstruo- 
tion ', the result is somewhat disappointing. 

The book is divided into six parte. Part 1 
(pp. 3-47) deals with the traditional and 
political history of the tribe, and its modern 
political organization ; in some respects this 
is the most interesting and satisfactory part 
of the book. Part rt, entitled ‘ Social organiza- 
tion’ (pp. 51-83), takes in the family (with 
& list of relationship terms) and the clan; 
but the list of terms is all we are given about 
kinship, and the context in which the terms 
are used is hardly mentioned. In commenting 
on the difficulty of finding a suitable word to 
translate ateker (° clan’), Mr. Lawrance makes 
the remarkable statement that the Iteso ‘in 
common with many other Nilo-Hamitio 
peoples, had no idea of tribal unity and no 
word in their vocabulary to express it’. While 
this may have been true of the Teso, it is 
certainly not true of many other Nilo-Hamutes : 
the Nandi, for example, who in spite of 
possessing no word for ‘tribe’, have a very 
strong sense of tribal unity. Part mr describes 
(pp. 87-100), under the heading ‘Social 
ceremonies and customs’, birth, naming, 
marriage, death, and burial. Part rv (pp. 103- 
49), entitled ‘Mode of living’, deals with 
dress old and new (the old having been very 
scanty indeed), children, slaves, ‘ feminization ' 
(men behaving like women), narcotics, home- 
steads and housebuilding old and new, food 
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problem; the questiocnaire and interview 
method of eliciting incormation on family 
budgats was not feasible because of the unreli- 
able character of the answers. 

There were problems cz statistical method as 
well. The sub-title of the book more accurately 
represents the scope of the inquiry, which was 
limited to Yoruba areae because an investiga- 
tion sovering all the coeca-producing areas in 
Nigeria was not practical with the time and 
resources available. Bul further cutting down 
of the field, even witlin Yorubaland, waa 
necessary ; and partiouf&r tracts were chosen 
for survey in detail. These tracts could not be 
seleo;ed by random sampling ; and the ques- 
tion grises of the extent to which thev can be 
taken as typical of tho Yoruba area as a whole. 
The same diffloulties arsso with the selection 
of particular cocos-famcmg families in the 
chosen area for special skudy. 

These problems lead cre to wonder whether 
this survey, which could not claim to describe 
& representative sampi» of the total oocoa- 
farming population, an= which was harassed 
by unreliable recording by some of the junior 
staff, could not have -een carvied out in a 
different manner—pe-hsps more expeditiously 
and cheaply—~by single srained observers oon- 
ducting an intensive irveetigation of one or 
two strictly limited localities. To say this is 
not to deary the vast asount of labour which 
has gone into the &ecwnulation and analysis 
of the mass of socio-ec-nomio data presented 
here. Undoubtedly thec2 is here a rich store 
which sociologists, econcmisgta, and administra- 
tors will gladly draw حه‎ in the future. The 
economic background commervial organiza- 
tion and marketing; pttysical, financial, and 
human resources ; the zettern of consumption 
and living), the geogrsashical and social con- 
ditions within which cocos-farming takes 
placa, are fully desercbed; the factors of 
procuction (labour, processing, eto.), and the 
income and expenditurs and indebtedness of 
cocoa-farming families. are studied in some 
detail, the results appea-ing partly as a general 
narrative supported ży a multitude of 
statistical tables, and =artly &s a record and 
analysis of accounte wthin specific localities 
and families. 

Much material ia included on the Yoruba 
social system and lanc. tenure system, which 
was obviously essentzal if any full account waa 
to be given of cocaz-farming and ooooa- 
farmers. Vital though such material is, it is 
in some ways the weacsst parv of the book. 
The account of Yoruaa social organization 
has been criticized elsewhere; the terminology 
used and the mode af exposition appear alike, 
with respect, to be ocrfusing and confused. 
There is no need to =dopt the extremes of 
tecknioal anthropolcgi-el jargon, and useful 
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text and in the bibliography, and these should 
have given him an insight into the kind of 
material tha; is required, and the method of 
presenting ix The absence of theoretical 
discussion to which he refers (p. vii) doea not 
mar the bock, but the final result is rather 
suggestive of a glorified District Book—as 
such it would be a positive mine of information 
for District Officers, Since the first part, 
dealing with tribal history, is said in the Preface 
to have been published already in the Uganda 
Journal (1965), a summary could have been 
given in the book, and space would thereby 
have been released for further details of some 
of the aspeote of Teso culture that are described 
مع‎ sketchily. At this stage in anthropological 
studies we expect something better than books 
like Roscoe's Bagesu. 

I do not mean to imply by these oriticiams 
that the book is without value or intarest. On 
the contrary ; it does help to fill the gap in the 
literature on the Teso, and is partioulerly useful 
in the field of material culture. I am grateful 
to the author for what he has given us, even 
if he has not given us as much as we want. 
Perhaps some day he will 00ه‎ to his record 
of the Tego. 

G. W. B, HUNTINGPORD 


R. GALLETT!I and others: Nigerian 
cocoa farmers : an economto survey of 
Yoruba cocoa farming families. By 
R. Galletts, X. D. S. Baldwin and I. O. 
Dina. xxxix, 744 pp. 5 maps. 
London: Oxford University Press on 
behalf of tha Nigeria Cocoa Marketing 
Board, 1956. £5 5s. 

This massive volume provides an interesting 
contrast with the slender study by Miss Polly 
Hill, entitled The Gold Coast cocoa farmer, 
which was noticed in a previous issue of the 
Bulletin. The Gold Coast research had limited 
objectives, limited financial resources, and a 
amall staff; the Nigerian investigation, on 
the other hand, had wide objectives (‘ a factual 
report which would record in detail how the 
cocoa farmer and. his family lived, worked, and 
secured their livelihood’), with particular 
reference to 11 special topics; it had con- 
siderable money (£70,000 approximately) 
behind it; and a large directing and in- 
vestagating stat, starting off with a high- 
powered committee located in England, and 
with three semor research officera together 
with a number of junior staff in the fleld. 

izations] difficulties quickly manifested 
themselves: the division of direction between 

Africa and she United Kingdom does not seem 

to have worked well; supervision of junior 

field research staff seems to have been a 
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‘ The activity of man constitutes a structural 
whole, in such a way that ıt cannot be divided 
into neat “parts” or “levels” or “ com- 
partments ” with language in a behavioral 
compartment insulated in character, content 
and organization from other behavior.’ Verbal 
and non-verbal elements may ‘ substitute for 
one another in function’. There are two stand- 
points for the description of behaviour— 
the ‘etic’ aprioristio one in which data are 
studied, identified, classified, and described 
in terms of an over-all, universal system, and 
the ‘emio’ ad hoc approach which involves 
statements valid for only one language or 
culture at a time. ° Emio systems . . . are in 
some sense to be discovered by the analyst, 
not created by him. Etic systems are... 
created by the analyst . . . for the handling 
of data before ite emio ordering can be ascer- 
tained.’ Theoretical priority 18 given to the 
identificational features of units rather than to 
relationships between them, 

A church service is an example of a ‘ large 
behavioral emio unit’. ‘Though a single 
continuum of physical activity ', it is divided 
up into ' significant major chunks of activity ’. 
By reference to what participants say, do, 
and feel, the significance of a ohunk or seg- 
ment 18 decided upon and the segment given 
emic status. Within larger segments there are 


' smaller ones, e.g. stanzas ın hymna, the intro- 


duction, development, and conclusion in 
sermons, eto. Thus behaviour is of 
‘hierarchical structure’; ‘focus’ by either 
participant or analyst may be on a higher 
or lower level at any given time. Segment 
classes are established by the appropriateness 
of segments to a given ‘spot’ in a whole 
structure, e.g. some hymns are acceptable in 
a given spot, others not Spots are functional ; 
segments particular and specific. On any 
level of focus, every emic unit is “divided 
structurally into three specific. kinds of 
complex overlapping components which [are 
called] “modes” ’. These are termed the 
‘distribution ’, ‘feature’, and ‘ manifesta- 
tion’ modes. The distribution mode of an 
emic unit will account for the class to which 
the unit belongs, for its spot function, and for 
the spot distribution of its segmenta; its 
manifestation mode will deal with the physical 
characteristics of ‘ vanants’, conditioned or 
free, simple or complex; its feature mode will 
define those elements marking the unit as 
different from others and at the same time 
giving it its identity. The meaning and 
purpose of participants in an activity are 
‘ highly relevant to segmentation of the feature 
mode ’. 

A unit of behaviour such as the church 
service is termed a ‘ behavioreme’, and a 
verbal behavioureme 18 an ‘uttereme’. 
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English words like ‘family’ and 'house- 
hold ' may be retained, provided their function 
is defined (one is glad to see that the authors 
avoid the needless exactatude of ' polygyny ' 
in favour of ° polygamy’); but I believe that 
the vernacular terminology, and the social 
structure desoribed by 1t, vary from one part 
of Yorubaland to another, and that these 
variations may not have been sufficiently 

ized. The material on land tenure is 
valuable (though fuller descriptions have 
appeared elsewhere), but might have been 
improved if use had been made of a precise 
legal vocabulary-—words hke ‘title’ need 
especially careful handling. 

It 18 to be hoped that all the effort put 
into the work under review will aid the student 
of peasant agriculture, the economic planner, 
the lawyer and community development 
officer, all those, in short, who are concerned 
with the social and economic development of 
West Africa, in their varied approaches to their 
common purpose; and one trusts that the 
more enlightened governments of African 
territories will devote or continue to devote a 
reasonable share of their revenues to the 
investigation of the social and economic 
conditions of the people under their care. 
Much more research, even if it does not follow 
the pattern of the survey under review, is 
needed in Africa. 

A. N. ALLOTT 


KENNETH L. Pree: Language in relation 


to a unified theory of the structure 
of human behavior. Parts 1-1. Pre- 


liminary edition. x, 170 pp.; v, 


85 pp. Glendale, Calif.: Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, 1954-5. $6 
and $2. 


Of a work planned to comprise 24 chapters 
in ite final shape we are concerned here with 
the preliminary edition of the first 10. Each 
chapter concludes with valuable ‘ biblio- 
graphical comments’ and each Part with a 
detailed bibliography and index. The rigorous 
integrity and great industry of the author 
appear here as in his other works, and a notable 
feature of the book so far is the full disonssion 
it contains of other linguists’ views, European 
as wel as American. Misprints are on the 
whole few but in places there are signs of haste 
(of. ' feature ' for ‘ distribution ° in the running 
titles of p. 181 and p. 138 ; also the olassiflca- 
tion on p. 70 of Part 1 of beatus ille aa Russian). 
Professor Pike قد‎ in the line of Sapir rather 
than Bloomfleld, and since he is perhaps the 
least stereotyped of American linguiste, it 
has seemed desirable to present a summary 
of the book before evaluation and comment. 
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also work for all hume= overt and covert 
behaviour. The whole tb-ory 15, in fact, built 
on phonemics. 

Sophisticated obser-ex—among them Pro- 
fessor Pike—realize that one system of 
phonemes provides 3o—ing like adequate 
correlation with the conrex facts of a living 
language. The broade- tasis of a syntagmatio 
and polysystemic aopscaoh avoiding the 
narrow segmentation, inszxence on ° significant 
differences ' or (quasi-j-nimal pairs, and the 
over-all orientation cf waonemios, not only 
groups data differently bct in so doing provides 
a totally different emphass and finally a totally 
differant statement. Tbe chances are that it 
also runs less risk of 'l-ss'. A phonemiciat 
of Professor Pikes -pe-ceptual acuity will 
probsbly deal with mot if not all that is 
relevant, but only by mesns of elaborate cross- 
referenoing and the pr-Hferation of ‘ allo’- 
statements of one orle- or another; where 
others are concerned, o-e is often struck by 
the great similamty between phonetic and 
phonemic statements an-. the nafveté of both. 
This is not to agree wita Professor Pike that 
we must account fcr all the minutiae of 
behaviour ; let us by all means train ourselves 
as observers along taes> lines but complete 
statement of such mmuc ae is both impossible 
and trivial. In maki-g his analysis the 
linguist has constantly teselect certain features 
and suppress others ef 55th the text and its 
environment. How seleczon and grouping will 
be done cannot be laic مج حل‎ in advance except 
in the most general “erra, In any complete 
polysystemio statement individual items will 
appear in as many gn —ups as the linguist 
deems suitable for th» prrpose of satisfactory 
statement; he is constantly subdividing but 
he must also frequently redivide. The criteria 
on which categories ere established are rarely 
exhaustive of the coatests in which a given 
item regularly figures. 

Professor Pike's hype-morphemie categories 
are wholly welcome fcr —ere is a pressing need 
in Imguistica to extemd such current concepta 
as ‘dialect’, ‘etyb’. ‘slang’, ‘jargon’, 
'hororifics', eto, anz to pursue whole- 
heartedly the study cf 'restrioted. languages ’. 
A given language B za amalgam of such 
restricted languages, thcugh the fact is con- 
cealed in most accounts, whether traditional 
or ‘ structural’. For ecample, how far 18 the 
pronominal system o? Erglish, as usually pro- 
pounded, applicable t-, say, Parliamentary 
debete, religious usaze. business letters, legal 
documents, to ate a fe» obvious cases. It is 
the temptation to cpecate only with closed 
(or quasi-closed) &ytieri3 of over-all applica- 
bility that must be rcsig»d. To take Professor 
Pike’s cricket examp-e, one could perhaps wish 
in a thoroughgoing ttody for accounts of the 
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Smaller units within a behavioureme, which 
also contam evidence of closure, purpose, and 
structuring are 'inoluded  behavioremes '. 
There must be a lower limit to the size of 
behaviouremes but there ıs theoretically no 
upper limit. 'The minimum behavioureme 8 
handled in terms of minimum unita of the three 
behaviouremin modes: the minimum verbal 
units are the 'morpheme' in the feature 
mode, the ‘grameme’ in the distribution 


mode, and the ‘ phoneme’ ın the manifesta-, 


tion mode. Corresponding to emio morphemes 
&nd gramemes we have etio 'morphs' and 
‘grams’; it is not clear that the ‘ phone’ 
is considered as the etic correlative of the 
phoneme. A grameme 18 a ‘ structural position 
plus its man-festing class’. The phoneme is 
primarily ‘an emic unit of behavior’, which 
‘in some way reflects the structure of human 
behavior AS PEOPLE REAOT TO THAT BEHAVIOR 
[sic]. ° Higher-layered unita of the manifesta- 
tion mode of the uttereme' are termed 
*hyperphonemes' and include the 'sylla- 
beme ’, the ‘ stress group ' (or ‘ abdomineme ’), 
and the ‘pause group’; stress and juncture 
features are not regarded as phonemic. Higher- 
layered units of the feature mode of the 
uttereme are ‘hypermorphemes’, which form 
the subject-matzer of the brief concluding 
chapter and include such ' morphemuoally- 
complex’ units as ‘ suffix-cluster’, ° phrase’, 
‘clause’, ‘sentence’, ° utterance-response ’, 
' conversation ’, ° greeting-formula ’, ° leoture ’, 
ete. 


Many linguists have long felt that the text, 
although th» primary datum, هد‎ part of a 
situational whole and that selection and 
grouping of data with a view to the statement 
of similarities and differences may often 
profitably be undertaken on the basis of 
correlation between the text and extra- 
linguistic features of its environment. This is 
not to say with Professor Pike that linguistic 
and non-linguistio features substitute for each 
other. It هد‎ difficult to see how such features 
can be considered as mutually: replaceable, 
how & glance or squeeze of the hand is to be 
equated with ‘ Look at and silently enjoy with 
me that gorgeous sunset’ except by a poetic 
process on & par with ellipsis, or how there may 
be replacement of verbal and non-verbal items 
in the party-song ' Underneath the Spreading 
Chestnut Tree’ without the song losing its 
point. Apart from its inherent dualism, which 
requires the linguist to operate at once in the 
private world of the participant and (what 
should be) the public one of the analyst, 
Professor Pike’s approach may also be onti- 
cized on the ground that it assumes too readily 
that the segmental phonemic type of analysis 
that works ın ita limited way for language will 
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plane of ‘ collocation’, where, too, the im- 
possibility generally of operating with closed 
systems appears to deter the linguiet. It 1s 
true to say of the reviewer's English, for 
example, that a syntagmatic relatzon—not of 
the Saussurean in praesentia trivial sort but 
partaking essentially of the nature of concord— 
obtains between, gay, ‘ ditchwater ' and ‘ dull’, 
the latter being considered not qua adjeotive 
but qua ‘dull’ and part-member of & colloca- 
tional class; most English speakers could fill in 
the gaps in ‘it’s as...as ditchwater’ or ‘it’s 
88 dull as . . . ’ or even ‘it’s... ditchwater’. 
Not only does ‘ditchwater’ not occur apart 
from ‘dull’, but the whole unit ‘... dull 

. ditchwater’? does not occur apart from 


88...88..., and the greater whole 
Oe. B8 dull as ditehwater' rarely apart 
from ‘it’s’. ° . dull... ditohwater’ is 


one mamber of & eollocational class associated 
with‘... 88...88.. .', and this class would not 
include the morphemucally similar ‘ (as) big 
(as) John’; notice inter alia the possibility of 
fall-rise intonation and of extension with ‘is’ 
for ‘ (as) big (as) John’ but not for members 
ofthe’... dull... ditehwater' class. The 
classification of ° ditchwater ' as either ‘ noun’ 
or ° bimorphemio '—which morphemic analysis 
would impose—seems to the reviewer quite 


pointless; it is better inoluded with, for 
example, *...(nice) ... mee can be’, 
. (broad) . . . it's long’, and many 


other such comparable textual elaments which 
in Professor Pike's terms would be morphem- 
cally complex. Morphemic analysis does not 
allow sufficiently for the complexity of interior 
textual relations, some of which may be 
stated in terms of collocation. If, for example, 
we do not take into account the relations 
obtaining between '(as) black (as) pitch’, 
‘ (as) black (as) your hat’, ° (as) black (as) 
the ace of spades ’ and ‘it’s , he’s’, ‘a face’, 
then our statement is that much poorer. The 
difficulty is in remembering that a collocation 
is ه‎ form like any other—though usually cited 
in terms of words, it is specifically neither a 
matter of words nor of examples of gram- 
matical categories. Nor is there, of course, 
any necessary hierarchical relation between 
colligational and oollocational categories. 
Although in the manner of most reviews the 
present one has concentrated on points for 
criticism, it must be said forthwith that once 
the linguist has overcome the difficulties 
attendant on a forbidding array of new terms 
and a certain prolixity of exposition, he will 
find much to please him in the book. It هد‎ 
not a book to recommend to beginners but it 
may be read with profit by more advanced 
students and one looks forward to the promised 
chapters to come. In the meantime it is 
gratifying to know that Professor Pike هد‎ 
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restricted languages with which the game is 
conducted, explained, disoussed, discussed in 
dresaing-rooms, discussed in committee-rooms, 
written about in the sports columns of news- 
papers, written about in the manual containing 
the laws of the game, and go on ; at all events, 
one would never mix—as Professor Pike 
does—baseball and cricket, and seek to inter- 
pret one in terms of the other. The author 
must be faulted here on his fleldwork, other- 
wise he must have realized that the one thing 
a bowler cannot do قد‎ ‘throw’ the ball, and 
also that in British English at any rate ' he 
throws the ball down on the ground ' habitually 
collocates with ‘in a fit of pique’. Since the 
term ‘ collocates’ is not self-explanatory and 
since ‘collocation’ is so frequently apt for 
the statement of characteristics of restricted 
languages, the term is explained in the next 
paragraph, though the examples quoted happen 
to be of more than restricted applicability. 
There is the usual ‘upward’ progression 
from the phoneme to the phonemically-com- 
posed morpheme and the morphemically- 
composed hypermorpheme. There are, too, 
the customary odd ‘ meanings’ attributed to 
infra-word morphemes and to morpheme- 
classes. All analysis—morphemio certainly, 
and possibly also gramemic and hyper- 
morphemio—does not seem to envisage 
operating with units transcending word- 
boundaries. In adopting a syntegmatio, 
‘downward’ approach, partly to avoid the 
additive implications of morphemics and the 
restrictions of word-boundaries, some linguists 
in London have employed the concepta and 
terms of ‘colhgation’ and ‘collocation’. 
Colligation is used for the statement of rela- 
tions in grammatical terms and would, to 
keep to the earlier example, envisage the 
consideration of the several pronominal forms 
of English not so much as constituting & 
separate olass of morphemes but as forming 
part of bigger wholes in the light of the 
regularly differing finite and non-finite verbal 
.forms they accompany and/or the regularly 
differing positions they occupy in sentences, 
eto.; different pronominal forms may be 
stated among exponente of larger oolligational 
patterns. By setting up such systems of 
commutable syntagms it is possible to avoid 
such terms as ‘ dependence ', ‘in the environ- 
ment of’, ° becomes’, eto., which belong to a 
conceptual framework in which forms generate 
and lurk behind one another. Unfortunately, 
the terminology available to state the several 
kinds of syntagmatio accompaniment one 
meets 18 limited, and it is often possible to do 
no better than use morphemic designations— 
indeed, this is probably the justification for 
morphemics. The difficulty of ‘ namimg’ and 
delimiting is even more acutely felt on the 
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to portray the structure and function of those 
units, with their various sontrastive features, 
if it attempts to squeeze such data into one 
non-hierarchical linear secuence of chopped-up 
disparate segmental phonemes and quasi- 
segmer:tal juncture phonemes ’. 

T. F. AITCHELL 
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actively seeking to apply his theory and that 
in his latest published work he finds himself 
constrained to write '. . . the analysis of 
languages requires a treatment of structural 
phonological units larger than the phoneme, 
with contrastive types on eaoh level of the 
hierarchy. A phonological theory is inadequate 
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Maria ter Meetelen was born in Amsterdam 
in 1704. At the age of 15 she began to travel 
abroad, and eventually reached Spain, where, 
being disguised as a mar, she was caught by 
the p-ess-gang and enlisted in a dragoon 
regiment. Obtaining her release, she marned 
a Dutch compatriot and set out for home in 
1731. The ship on which she was travelling 
was, however, captured by a Sale rover and 
taken to Morocco, where ahe spent the next 12 
years in captivity at Meknes. She was 
ransomed in 1743 and returned to Holland, 
where she published an account of her ad- 
ventures in 1748. This translation is made 
from the new Dutch edit:on of H. Hardenberg 
of 1050, and is annotated by the translator. 
There is no lack of tales of captivity from the 
Barbary states: one by a woman is, however, 
as the translator remarks, a rarity, and 
deserving of attention. 

B. L. 


Oscar KRAINES : Israel: the emergence 
of a new nation. [u], 46 pp. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Publie Affairs Press, 
[e 1054]. $1. 


The material of this monograph originally 
&ppesred in the Western Political Quarterly 
for September and December 1953. The title 
is misleading: the booklet is concerned, not 
with the sociological changes which are pro- 
ducing an Israeli nation, but with the develop- 
ment and working of the political and govern- 
mental machinery of the state o^ Israel. In 
this fleld, however, 15 performs a useful func- 
tion by assembling in a clear and sucoinot 
form a good deal of essential information. The 
principal sections deal with the major political 
parties, the constituent assembly, the presi- 
dent, cabinet and Knesset, the judiciary, the 
nationality question, and foreign policy. Muoh 
bibhographical information is contained in the 
footrotes. The work is factual in tone and 
does not enter into the controversial aspects of 
Israeli history and poltios, The passage of 
four years since its oviginal publication in 
article form has inevitably rendered it in parts 
dated and incomplete Dut within its chrono- 
logical limitations it is a book of continuing 
utilicy. P. M. E. 


Saap ED Din Fawzi: The labour move- 
ment in the Sudan, 1946-1955. (Middle 
Eastern Monographs, [1].) xiv, 175 pp. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1957. 25s. 


The Sudanese labour movement originated 
in 1946 from two developments: a govern- 
mental attempt zo foster the formation of 
works committees, and the initiative of the 
Atbara railwaymen, who established a dis- 
guised trade union. After initial opposition 
from the management and government, this 
obtained recognition in 1947. A period of 
industrial unrest followed. The promulga- 
tion of industrial legislation in 1948 resulted 
in & proliferation of unions, which by 1950 
had fallen under the domination of the Sudan 
Workers’ Trade Union Federation, of allegedly 
communist sympathies. Under the Con- 
dominium relations between the labour move- 
ment and the government were usually hostile, 
the government being the chief employer of 
industrial and white-collar labour, to which 
unionism is practically confined. Furthermore 
the emergence of the movement coincided with 
the rise of post-war nationalism, hostile to 
the British-controlled government. The 
passage to independence has not ended this 
hostility although ıt has diminished the 
prestige of the unions and Federation as 
organs of public opinion. 

Professor Fawzi’s valuable study is based on 
governmental, trade union, and press sources, 
many of which have either never been pub- 
lished or are virtually unavailable. His account 
of the movement and analysis of its phases are 


always lucid and at times penetrating. 
P. M. H. 


G.-H. Bousquet and G. W. BOUSQUET- 


MrRANDOLLE (tr): L’annotation 
ponctuelle de la description de voyage 
étonnante...de mo Mara ter 


Meetelen . . . (Hoorn 1748). (Institut 
des Hautes-Etudes Marocaines. Notes 
et Documents, Tom. xvn. 77 pp. 
Paris: Éditions Larose, 1950. 
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an aggressive newcomer to Europe, became 
from its first beginnings entwined with the 
rivalries of European states’. Her book, as 
the title itself reveals, is concerned primarily 
with political and diplomatic relations between 
the Ottoman Empire and the various states of 
Christendom. It contains six chapters which 
desortbe the failure of Europe to repel the Turk, 
the Ottomans as a naval and economic force, 
the Ottoman Empire and the European balance 
of power, the Turk and the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, Europe and other enemies of the Turk 
(1.0. Persia and the Balkan peoples), and, in 
conclusion, the last Turkish aggressions and 
their resulta. It will be evident that the subject 
is too rich and intricate in character to allow of 
& minute examination within the compass of a 
single volume. Misa Vaughan, displaying great 
skill and assurance, has perforce written a 
broad general account based nót so much on 
extensive original research as on the studies, 
monographs, and articles available in the 
major languages of western Europe. Indeed, 
the bibliographical references included in the 
numerous footnotes to each chapter and also 
in a short appendix on non-politacal contacts 
are not the Jeast valuable feature of her work. 
Miss Vaughan promises a second volunie re- 
lating how, during the period of 158 decline 
after 1700, the Ottoman Empire ' became... 
the viotim of European intrigue and ambitions '. 
It is to be hoped that she will realire this 
intention and so contribute further to offset 
the unfortunate truth of her own dictum that 
her chosen field of interest is one ' which in 
England at least tends to receive less than its 
due attention '. 
V. J. P. 


Islam and Russia : a detailed analysis of 
An outline of the history of Islamic 
studses 4n the USSR by N. A. Smirnov, 
with an tniroduction by Ann K. S. 


Lambton. fii], 87 pp. [London : 
Central Asian Research Centre], 1956. 
128. 6d. 


The analysis which forms the main section 
of this volume was printed in the Central Astan 
Renew, HHI, 1954-5. It هد‎ republished here 
with an introduction by Professor Lambton 
and a bibliographical index of all the Russian 
works mentioned in the original text by 
Smirnov. Professor Lambton observes that 
Russian orientalista followed the normal 
Western tradition in the period before 1917. 
After that date political interests came to have 
a dominant influence on the trend and ehar- 
aoter of Islamic studies msde Russia. In 
addition to ideological objectives, practical 
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ARNE MELVINGER: Les premières in- 
curstons des Vikings en Occident 
d'après les sources arabes. 206 pp. 
+ 8 pp. ‘corrections et additions ’. 
Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Bok- 
trycken AB, 1955. Sw. kr. 14. 


In this book, a doctoral thesis presented at 
Upsala, Dr. Melvinger examines the accounts 
given in Arabie sources of the Vikings and 
their expeditions against Spain in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. Much of the book 
consists of & survey and analysis of the Arabic 
texts, several of which are re-edited. There are 
also discussions of the Majus and their country 
as depicted in Arabic sources, and an historical 
evaluation of the material in the light of other 
historical and archaeological data. 


RicHARD F. KREUTEL (ed. and tr.): 
Im Reiche des goldenen Apfels: des 
türkischen Weltenbummlers Evliyå 
Çelebi denkwürdige Resse $n das Grau- 
renland und in die Stadt und Festung 
Wien anno 1665. (Osmanische 
Geschichtsschreiber, Bd. 2.) 291 pp. 
Graz, etc.: Verlag Styria, [1957]. 
Schilling 70. 


In this attractively produced little book, the 
second of his series of Ottoman historical 
writings in German translation, Dr. Kreutel 
gives a version of Evliyá Chelebi’s account of 
his alleged visit to Vienna, as a member of the 
Embassy of Kara Mehmed Pasha, in 1665. 
The translation is based on the printed text 
in the seventh volume of the Istanbul edition 
of the Seyéhainiime, but has been compared 
with the manuscript in the Saray library. 
Dr. Kreutel’s version contains some abridge- 
ment and some paraphrase, which were 
probably necessary in order to make the text 
accessible and intelligible to the European 
reader. Tho same reader will also be grateful 
for Dr. Kreutel’s clear and helpful annota- 
tions, and for his introduction, in which he 
discusses Evilyü and his work and interprete 
his &uthor's somewhat complex attitude to the 
truth. 

B. L. 


DOROTHY M. VAUGHAN : Europe and the 
Turk: a pattern of alliances, 1350- 
1700. vin, 305 pp., front. Liverpool: 
University Press, 1954. 20s. 

Misa Vaughan, in her preface, declares that 
her aim has been to 'outlhne the complex 
process by which the Ottoman Empire, as 
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Freire Tauer and others (ed.): Chars- 
steria orientalsa prazcvpue ad Perssam 
peranentia. [loanm Rypka . . . hoo 
volumen.  saorum.] | Ediderunt Felix 
Tauer, Véra T A Ivan Hrbek. 
411 pp. Praha: Českosloyenská 
Akademie Véd, [Orientální Ustav] 
19860. Kčs. DT. 


This volume of oriental, chiefiy Persian, 
studies is dedicated to Professor Jan Rypka on 
his seventieth birthday. Its contents are as 
follows: F. Tauer, La vie et l'œuvre de Jan 
Rypks (a short biography end a comprehensive 
bibliography): F. Babirger, Em Besitzstreit 
um Salu Manastir unter Mehmed IL [1473] 
(an edition, translation, end examination of 
an Oftoman document): A. Bausani, Altaf 
Husain Häls ideas on Gharel: J. E. Bertels, 
On the question of ‘ Indian style’ in Persian 
poetry (in Russian): J. Blaskovies, Ein 
Sehreiben des Ofener defterdar Mustafa an 
den Hatvaner Mauteinnehmer Derwiá baka 
(a Trrkish document cf 1064/18534 from 
Slovakia): J. Cerny, A new Hittite royal 
name in an Egyptian inscription: J. Deny, 
Turo akbas (on a word used for * bishop’ in 
& Kuman text): V. A. Gordlevskij, Bheykh 
Suleyman (from the life of the Nakshbendis 
m Turkey) (in Russian): G. E. von Grune- 
baum, The problem of ctltural influence (an 
aspect of the problem o? Westernization in 
Islam): E. Herold, The interpretation of the 
Vedic 'kakutsala': C. Hord&Sek, Die wirt- 
schaftlichen und sozialen Aspekte der Türken- 
kriege um 16. Jahrhundert (some sspeota of the 
Turkish wars in central Europe): I. Hrbek, 
Kine Volksetymologie dss Namens ' Bulgar’ 
(disousses a passage in zhe travels of Abu 
Hamid al-Gharnati): K. Jahn, An Indian 
legend on the descent of the Mongols (Rashid 
ad-Din’s history of Incia}: J. Klima, Zur 
Entzishung des Erbrechtes nach den akkad- 
ischen Urkunden aus Susa: O. Klima, Uber das 
Datum von Mazdaks Toi: V. Kubíbková, Un 
éclair de sourire sur un v-sage tragique (some 
writings of Sadiq Hidáyac): F. Machalski, 

‘Sams et Togrà ' roman historique de Muham- 
mad 3akir Hosrovi: H. Massé, Quinze poésies 
de Qasim-Ol-Anvar: L. Maton’, Purchase of 
landed property in Ur by Balmunambe: 
V. Minorsky, Pir-i Beka and his poems: 
J. Németh, Zu den türkischen Aufzeichnungen 
des Georgievits: B. N-Hitine, فرنكك شنامى‎ 
ou l'Europe vue de “éhéran ia novel of 
Shad-nAn): K. Petrá5ek, Bemerkungen zur 
Artakulation der lLaquiden im Arabischen : 
P. Pcucha, Zur Éntwick ung des mongolischen 
Verses: J. Prūšek, The creative methods of 
Chinese mediaeval story-tellers: M. Rasanen, 
Einige iranischen Ert ehnungen in den 
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aims were also pursued with great vigour: 

diplomats, dootors, engineers, agriculturaliste, 
eto, received 111101 in oriental languages, 
grammars, dictionaries, and chrestomathies 
being produced to facilitate their training. 
The mtroduction, in its later paragraphs, 
describes briefly the course of Russian expan- 
sion into the regions of the lower Volga, the 
Caucasus, and central Asia, and outlines 
the growth of ° nationalist ’ movements among 
the numerous Muslim elements within the 
Russian empie. 

In regard to tke work of Smirnov himself, 
Professor Lambton notes that it does not 
claim to be an exhaustive review of all Russian 
books on Islam—e.g. there is no reference to 
the official publications of the Tsarist govern- 
ment and small mention of books relating to 
economic matters and to the wider aspects of 
Muslim civilization. None the less, it deserves 
olose attention, sinos it lists a conmderable 
number of wcrks little known outside Russia. 
Smirnov exemplifies the adverse attitude of 
the new Rusia towards Islam, referring to it 
as ° an instrument of exploitation and coercion 
of the toiling masses’ (p. 30). In general, to 
quote from Professor Lambton, Smirnov does 
‘little more than underline the recent in- 
tensification of propaganda to Muslim com- 
munities outside Russia, and the new drive to 
harness behind the communist movement the 
forces of nationalism in the Islamic world by 
separating them from Islam and identifying 
them with the demand for social reform and 
economic equality ' (p. 6). 

The present volume merita, from all those 
who are concerned with Islamic studies, a 
cordial welcome, and for a twofold reason: 
it affords an insight into the character and 
achievements of Russian oriental scholarship 
both before and after 1917 and at the same 
time offers a mos» useful, if somewhat circum- 
scribed, bibliographical guide to a literature 
which contains much that is of enduring 
value. 

V. J. P. 


‘ABD AL-Razziq at-Hassni: Ta'rikh 
abguhüfa ai-Irüqiyya : alju? al- 
awwal. Baghdad:  Matba'at al- 
Zahra’, 1376/1957. 250 fils. 


This booklet, in ita second, expanded 
edition, consists of classified chronological liste 
of periodical publications that have appeared 
in ‘Triq from the time of Midhat Pasha until 
the year 1933, in Arabic and in other languages. 
There are brief historical notes on each item 
listed, and irdices of persons and periodicals. 
The author also gives the tert of the ‘Iraqi 
prees law of 1933. ! 
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knowledge in the fields of Indian prehistory 
and protohistory. There are several novel 
features in the author’s approach. He argues 
boldly for a new terminology related to Indian 
evidence and problems rather than following 
terms more strictly applicable in other 
countries. Time alone will show how far these 
proposals are acceptable to other archaeolo- 
gists, but some are likely to arouse debate. 
In his use of geographical and cultural regions 
he carries forward the ideas of Richards’s 
pioneer paper on ‘ Geographical factors in 
Indian archaeology’ (Ind. Am., Lx, 1933). 
Another of Richards’s observations, of the 
areas of relative attraction and isolation, is 
used with good effect. Indeed, the insistence 
of Richards that geographical factors form 
the basis of oorreot historical and archaeo- 
logical perspective in India underlies much of 
this book. Equally important, though still 
very cautious, is Dr. Subbarao's attempt to 
bridge the gap between the archaeology of 
some regions and their modern inhabitants. 
This he does by drawing attention to the life 
of some aboriginal tribes and comparing 16 
with the archaeological record in the areas 
of isolation. Much more work of this kind is 
needed, for only when the archaeologist can 
carry on his story in the regions of attraction 
and show the ateps by which his dry ‘ cultures ' 
lead into the living civilization of the peoples 
of India will he succeed in catching hold of 
the imagination of the reading public. 

It would be casy to criticize many points 


in this httle book, but to do so would only 


obscure its general interest. 
F. R. ALLOHIN 


Joser Wioki: Die Schrift des P. 
Gonçalo Fernandes S. J. über die 
Brahmanen und — Dharma-Sastra 
(Madura 1616). Eingelettet und $n- 
haltlich wiedergegeben. (Veröffentlich- 
ungen des Instituts für Missions- 
wissenschaft der Westfaligohen Wi- 
helms-Universitat Münster Westfalen, 
Ht. 6.) 36 pp. Münster Westf. : 
Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1957. DM. 2-60. 


The indefatigable editor of Jesuit mis- 
sionaries’ letters and reports is happily 
maintaining his interest in India. Fr. 
Fernandes, the colleague and oritio of de’ 
Nobili, after more than 20 years’ experience 
of life in South India, wrote an extraordinarily 
elaborate account of the Hindu sects and in 
particular the usages and rituals of the Brah- 
mans. He was able to draw his information 
from a Tamil dharmaéasirt, who had an ample 
Sanskrit library (including the  Paraáara- 
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finnisch-ugrischen und türkischen Sprachen : 
E. Rossi, À note to the manuscript of the 
Diwan lugit at-Turk : S. Segert, Die Versform 
des Hohenliedes : M. Shaki, An introduction 
to the modern Persian literature (& Marxist 
interpretation): V. Bouček, Einige Be- 
merkungen uber status libertatis und status 
servitutis im hethitaschen Recht: B. Bpuler, 
lranische Einflusse auf die islamische Staats- 
auffassung bis ins 11, Jh. n. Chr. : J. Btépková, 
Über das Wesen und die Funktion der Dir- 
hamenbruchstucke: F. Taesohner, Der Achids- 
chuk von Tebriz und seine Érwahnung im 
Iakendernüme des Ahmedi : F. Tauer, Analyse 
des matières de la première 2201516 du Zubdatu- 
t-tawārib de Hafiz-i Abrü: H. Turková, 
Über ein turkisches Sprichwortergedicht : 
A. Zajączkowski, The oldest Turkish vermon 
of the poem Khosrev-i-Shirin of Kutb (in 
Russan): L. Zgusta, Iranian names in Lydian 
inscriptions: K. Zvelebil, The Yavapas in 
old Tamil literature. 


BENDAPUDI SUBBARAO : The personality 


of India: a study $n the development of 


material culture of India and Pakistan. 
(M.S. University Archaeology Series, 
No. 3.) xii, 135 pp., 8 plates. Baroda : 
Faculty of Arts, Maharaja Sayajirao 
University of Baroda, 1956. Rs. 15. 


The title of this book derives from Sir 
Cyril Fox’s The personality of Brytays and 80, 
perhaps, does much of its inspiration. Fox’s 
work was one of a number of useful attempts to 
interrelate the evidence of archaeology and 
historical geography with reference to the 
British Isles. The resulta were, in their way, 
& tremendous advance in interpreting and 
making meaningful for a wider public the ever 
accumulating and widely dispersed reporte of 
many hundreds of excavations and explora- 
tions. For India the author cannot draw 
upon any comparable mass of data and the 
problems he, faces are far more complicated. 
Thus it is to be expeoted that the book may 
disappoint many whom the title has attracted. 
This disappointment should be tempered by 
the knowledge that the book could have been 
written at all and that an Indian scholar should 
have done so. Doubtless much elaboration 
and correction will be needed, even when the 
reports of research already completed are 
published, but this does not invalidate the 
effort, if only because the widening of publio 
interest and understanding, what we may call 
the propagandist part of archaeological writing, 
is essential in any country which depends 
largely upon publie finance for carrying on 
research. ' 


The present book outlines the state of 
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of the Hoover Library. The work under review 
offers & wider view o2 the Chinese holdings, 
and is to be warmly weloxned. 

Mr. Wu lists gome 600 titles of works of & 
biographical nature in Chinese (Japanese 
works are excluded). AI the subjects belong 
to the present century. About one-half of the 
material concerns politizal figures, another 
quarter intellectuals, th» remainder military 
figures, industrialists and business men, and 
Overseas Chinese. Naturally, individual items 
vary greatly in value, and Mr. Wu's concise 
annotations are of great elp in this connexion. 
Thus, among biograph-ce: materials on Chiang 
Kai-shek (27 titles), th» Hoover collection 
includes Hollington Torg’s latest revision of 
his authorized biography (Taipei, 1952), a 
comio-strip history of Chiang’s ‘ crimes’ 
(Tientsin, 1949), a detai el study of the 1936 
Sian incident (edited by Liu Pai-ch'uan Wil 
م8‎ Jf, 1937), and ‘a col ection of one hundred 
sketches of Chiang Kai-shek done in both 
color and black ink .. .*. 

If it is not ungracious to complain when so 
much is offered, it mig-t be remarked that 
works of the ’30’s are but thinly represented 
in comparison with the spate of the last ten 
years. Of 42 titles concerning Lu Hsün, for 
instance, only 7 date from before 1947, and 
some of these are of little value. On the 
other hand, there is nc undue weighting of 
the balance in favour of contemporary 
Communist biographical subjects, and one 
must concur whole-heartedly with the policy 
of excluding ‘the en-less biographies of 
labour heroes, model far aera, and the like '. 

With ita neat lay-out and. comprehensive 
index, the book 18 conve-ient to use. Scholars 
will look forward with eazernees to the publica- 
tion cf further charts of tcese rich resources. 


CYRIL BIROH 


Chinese Economic and Political Studies. 
Special Series. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Chinese Econom: and Political 
Studies, Harvard University, 1956-7. 
(Distributed by Hervard University 
Press.) 

HAROLD ©. Hurrow: The grain 
tribute system of China (1845-1911). 
[vu], 163 pp. 1956. $3. 

ELLswortTH C. CARLON: 
Kaiping mines (1577-1912). 
174 pp. 1957. 83. 

LIANG FAwa-onvsa: The single-whip 
method (t-t‘sao-pier fa — عا‎ BE H) 
of taxation 4n Chinc translated from the 
Chinese by Wang Yt-ch‘uan. [vi], 
Tl pp. 1956. $2. 


The 
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müdhaviya and the Smrti-candrika, which 
appears as ° Katimurdis xandriguei') at his 
disposal; and had access to traditional 
material on the practices of ascetics, for 
example, which passed beyond strictly édstric 
limite. A thorough knowledge of the beliefs 
and rituals of the learned and hieratic classes, 
complete with mcniras, was thought to be an 
essential passport to the confidence of potential 
converts, and the Catholic hierarchy were 
concerned to know the exact import of heathen 
practices whish might be fit for prohibition 
in Portuguese territory. The manusoript, in 
the Jesuit A-chives at Rome (MS Goa 59), 
deserves to be published in facsimile with a 
translation and notes verifying the ample 
references given by the author. The sarcastic 
comment encorsed upon it at Rome is, as 
Fr. Wicki savs, quite undeserved; and this, 
the earliest account in a European language 
of Hindu rituals (including the greater part of 
varndérama-daarma complete with details of 
Sraddha and vrügyaícita), is a valuable testi- 
mony as to the state of learning and public 
conduct in the Tamil nád at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Fr. Wicki’s praise- 
worthy summary (it includes small extracts) 
successfully icentifies many Sanskrit names and 
terms, penetrating the Portuguese dress of 
Tamil tadbhava forms or equivalents. But 
untal the whole text is available some mysteries 
will remain, and the following corrections may 
be noted: equido = yaja (not yaksha) ; 
manusei = manusya (not mansya); tianam 
= dAyüna (not tydna); ubagara = upahüra 
(not ubasüram); and Sagunaga = Saunaka 
(not Sanaka); while ‘Ramanancor’ cannot 
be other than Ramesvara, and ° Xien’ might 
be Jina. 
J. D. M. D. 


Kucenk Wu: Leaders of twentreth- 
century China: an annotated biblio- 
graphy of selected Chinese biographical 
works in the Hoover Inbrary. (Hoover 
Institute and Library Bibliographical 
Beries, Iv.) vu, 106 pp. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1966. (Distributed in G.B. by Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 203.) 

Fairbank and Liu, ım the introduction to 
their Bibliography of modern China, remark 
that ‘the extensive and important Chinese 
holdings of the Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution and Peace at Stanford University 
unfortunately have not yet been fully cata- 
logued'. Thsre nas already been published a 
desaription of a section of the Hoover holdings 
in F. W. Mota, Japanese-sponsored governments 
in China, 1937-45, an annotated bibliography 
compiled from materiala in the Chinese collection 
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control? To what extent was foreign im- 
perislism an obstacle to the Chinese pro- 
moters’ aims? What was the reaction of the 

Chinese when foreigners assumed control of 

Kaiping during the umperialist era?’ 

The value of the author’s answers to these 
questions is inevitably uneven: one case- 
history is not enough to elucidate all the 
answers even in the single case under discus. 
sion. Frequent and interesting comparisons 
with the China Merchante’ Steam Navigation 
Company help, however, to establish tentative 
generalizations. In particular, three difficul- 
ties are olearly brought out in this study. The 
first 18 that while Western technology was 
readily accepted and successfully applied to 
the running of the mines, there was a much 
greater reluctance to accept Western ideas of 
business organization; the Kaiping organiza- 
tion was never independent of the political 
authorities and indeed could scarcely have 
existed without the patronage of great officials, 
The second point is the degree to which the 
raising of capital was dependent on the credit 
of individuals and the contributions of family 
and friends. The third was that the unsettled 
state of China forced the Chinese entrepreneurs, 
at two ores of the affairs of the company, 
to seek foreign protection; and it was this 
as much as the mnister designs of foreign 
imperialiste (which remain, however, very 
conspicuous in this story) which led to the 
eventual transfer of the control of the mines 
into foreign hands. 

In relation to the effects of the development 
of the enterprise on its economio environment, 
the author makes the interesting suggestion 
that supplies of cheap Kaiping coal stimulated 
or revived local industries ; 15 هد‎ to be hoped 
that Professor Carlson will find time and 
opportunity to develop this idea. 

Professor Liang Fang-chung’s article 18 a 
careful study of a key subject, the reform of 
land-tax and corvee in late Ming China. The 
result of the piecemeal changes which he 
describes, varying in form as they passed from 
one province or district to another, was the 
commutation of the old taxes on land and the 
old corvee system into mlver paymenta, and 
their more or less complete union into a single 
tax chargeable on land and not on persona. 
On both counts, the change was fundamental. 
Professor Liang’s article, built up from the 
study of a wide range of local materials and 
involving the painstaking elucidation of a 
mass of obscure technical terms, is a research 
tool of great importance. The original 18 not 
available in any English library and so the 
present translation is doubly welcome. 

JOHN GRAY 
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These three volumes are among the first 
results of the Harvard project of Chineee 
Economic and Political Studies, and each of 
them in different ways makes ه‎ solid oon- 
tribution to further study of the development 
of modern China. 

Dr. Hinton's book is a study of the break- 
down of the Grand Canal in the mid-nineteenth 
century, the culmination of corruption and 
retrenchment in the administration of the 
control of the Yellow River system, and the 
replacement of the transport of tribute grain 
by the canal by its transport by sea. The grain 
tribute was one of the major sources of revenue 
of the Imperial government, and the progree- 
sive collapse of the system illustrates with a 
wealth of significant detail the difficulties of 
reform in face of disorder, a chronic deficit, 
and the vested interests of officials concerned 
with the existing system. The hesitations of 
the Manchu government over the acceptance 
of commutation as a solution of the difficulty, 
and over the wider use of private enterprise 
in the provision of grain supplies for the capital, 
are an aspect of the problem of reform which 
is brought out clearly in this study. 

Itis a pity, however, that Dr. Hinton had no 
opportunity to revise his study, which was 
written as a doctoral thesis; slight changes 
in the organization of his material would have 
made much cleater such aspects of the problem 
as the extent of commutation, and the com- 
parative prices of rice in Peking and in the 
tribute-paying provinces. There is also & 
lack of documentation on the abuses to which 
the traditional system was prone; but this is 
& problem felt by all who study the late 
Mancha and Republican periods of Chinese 
history, and probably better dooumentation is 
impossible in this case as in many others. 

Professor Carlson’s history of the Kaiping 
mines is presumably the firat in a series of such 
case-histories of the development of modern 
Chinese industry. For this reason, his own 
formulation of the problems involved 18 worth 
quoting : 

‘In the present account of Kaiping, 
answers to the following questions are 
sought. To what extent were the promoters 
of the company willing to introduce Western 
technology and methods? What problems 
were encountered in their introduction and 
to what extent could they be overcome ? 
Did a pre-industrial Chinese environment 
necessitate modification or abandonment of 
Western methods? Conversely, what effect 
did the Kaiping development have on its 
environment? What was its attitude 
towards employment of the foreigner and 
of his capital, and his participation in ite 
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EVANGELINE DORA EDWARDS 


The news of the sudden death, on 29 September 1957, of Frafessor Edwards 
caused a sense of acute bereavement not only in the Far East Department, 
which she had done so much to develop, and :n the School as a whole, but also 
among the great number of friends she had all over the werld, many of whom 
were her former students. 

Evangeline Dora Edwards was born on 13 August 1888 a3 the third daughter 
of the Reverend John Edwards (1857-1934). She was educated at Redbrooke 
College, Camborne, and the Islington College. In 1913 she set out for China, 
having first taken a preparatory course at the St. Colm’s Missicnary College in 
Edinburgh. In China she enrolled at once at the Peking Wanguage School to 
study Chinese. Two years later, in 1915, she 5ecame Principe! of the Women’s 
Normal College in Mukden, which was a training college for Chinese teachers. 
She held this post until 1919, continuing at the same time her Chinese studies, 
and in 1918 was awarded the Diploma in Chinese (Mancarm and Classical) 
by the Peking Language School. 

Soon after the end of the Great War she returned to this country, and in 
1921 accepted a lectureship at the School. In spite of heavy teaching commit- 
ments she registered as an external student of the Universtty of London, 
obtaining the B.A. Hons. (Class I) in Chinese in 1924, and zh» A.A. in Chinese 
(with distinction) in 1925. 

The next years were devoted to a thorough study of Teng fiction, which 
resulted in a detailed analysis, with selected translations, of the femous 
Tarngday-tsongshu. For this work the University conferred on her the degree 
of Doctor of Literature. The same year, 1931, witnessed the cor ferment on her 
of the title of Reader in Chinese, an appointment which she held at the School 
until 1939, when she was appointed Professor of Chinese. rom 1937, when 
Sir Reginald Johnston retired, to 1939, she was Acting Head of the Far East 
Department. Her appointment in 1939 to the Chair of Chinese was coupled with 
the Headship of the Far East Department which she held until 1953. In 1951 
she became Acting Head of the Percival David Foundation, a post which she 
held until her retirement from the School at the end of the S2scion 1954-55. 

Professor Edwards’ preparatory studies in China (1913-19) laid the founda- 
tion for her work as a teacher of Chinese. This period, from her appointment 
in 1921 to the acceptance of the Acting Headship of the Fer Hest Department 
in 1939, was marked by her studies on the T'ang period. They culminated 
in the publieazion of her Chinese prose literature of the Tang period (2 vols., 
London, 1937-38). 

‘This work’, to quote from an assessment written by Professor A. Forke, 
‘is a most valuable contribution to the history of Chinese literature. It adds 
to our knowledge of the T'ang period, of whick so far we kncw only the classical 
lyrics and the artificial prose works in high style. From the huge collection 
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forming the ground work of the book we learn to know the light literature of 
this golden age of poetry, especially works of fiction. Many stories are trans- 
lated in full, others analysed. They contain many interesting features and show 
us the people of T‘ang times much more natural and human than in their 
conventional poetry.’ 

Further contributions included her translation into English of M. Granet’s 
famous Fêtes et chansons anciennes de la Chine (London, 1932), articles on 
T'ang literature in the Bulletin, and reviews written for the latter journal and 
that of the Royal Asiatic Society. Jointly with Professor C. O. Blagden she 
published ‘ A Chinese vocabulary of Malacca Malay words and phrases ' (BSOS, 
vi, 3, 1931) and ‘ A Chinese vocabulary of Cham words and phrases ’ (BSOS, x, 
1, 1939). 

All through her career, Professor Edwards was closely linked with the 
China Society. She served on the Council from 1925 to 1944, took on the 
Honorary Secretaryship from 1928 to 1929, and lectured to the Society on 
several occasions. 

In the following period she became increasingly absorbed in administrative 
work generally and in the building up of the Far East Department in particular. 
Devoting her whole energy to these activities, she would be found at her desk 
from early morning to late in the day. In these years, she was very much 
concerned with the planning of the new building of the School and many will 
recall her never-failing assistance during the various moves of the School to 
temporary quarters that followed after its home in Finsbury Circus was given 
up. They included the move just after the beginning of the War to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and from there back to London, and eventually the move 
to Bloomsbury. 

Early in the War, as & result of the growing demand for Service courses in 
Far Eastern languages, the Far East Department was transferred to Sussex 
Square. Under Professor Edwards' headship the Department then became 
a practically self-contained unit of the School, consisting of three strong sections, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Malay. A great expansion of staff took place, and the 
student population amounted to almost 800. The smooth working between 
military and civilian authorities, between staff and students, and—last but not 
least—between the various members of staff, widely differing im background 
and temperament, was a great tribute to Professor Edwards’ personal influence 
and inspiration. Through a rare combination of kindness and firmness she 
commanded universal respect and admiration. Her personal interest in the 
welfare of staff &nd students won her innumerable friends, and her subtle 
assessment of the abilities and potentialities of the students under her care 
proved invaluable to government and academic departments alike when, in 
the post-war period, new posts were established and vacancies had to be filled. 
In the same manner she gave most valuable assistance to the Treasury Com- 
mittee for Studentships in Foreign Languages and Cultures, on which she 
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In spite of her heavy administrative commitments Professor Edwards 
was able to make further contributions to sinology. In the series ‘ What did 
they teach ?’ her study of Confucius (1940) took its place beside the volumes 
on Christ (by Dr. W. R. Matthews) and Muhammad (by D. 3. Margoliouth). 
Her Dragon book (1938), written in lighter vem, incluced a great deal 
of her own translations from the Chinese, and was followed up (in 1948) 
by a similar anthology of the Far East, South East Asia, and the Pacific, 
Bamboo, lotus and palm. She also contributed articles to the Bulleten, and to 
Asta Major, on whose Editorial Board she served from its revival in this 
country as a British journal of Far Eastern studies in 1941 until her retirement 
in 1955. 

Soon after the close of the War, in 1946, Professor Edv'&rds went to the 
Far East, South East Asia, and the Pacific to follow up the training of Service 
candidates by studying on the spot the results of the training hey had received. 
It seemed, in fact, essential to consider the desirability of changes im the 
conduct of Service courses in the light of recent experience. The results of her 
investigations were included in a very detailed report which received full 
approval from the Services concerned. 

In 1949, Professor Edwards again visited the Far Hast, wishing to gain 
access to source material in relation to a study on T‘ang eccnomy which she 
was preparing. Little did she think that before complet-rg these studies, 
she would be called upon once more to place at the disposal of the School the 
rich experience gained in earlier years. The call came as a restl; of the presenta- 
tion, by Sir Percival David, to the University of his world-famous and unique 
collection of Chinese ceramics. Once it was decided that this collection should 
be associated with the School as the ‘ Percival David Foundation’ it was 
evident to the authorities of the University and the School alike that, pending 
the filling of the Chair of Chinese Art and Archaeology, nobody would be 
better qualified to assume the Acting Headship of the Foundation than Professor 
Edwards. Though fully realizing that acceptance of this post would force her 
eventually to relinquish the Department whose true fostering mother she had 
been for so many years, Professor Edwards accepted without a moment's 
hesitation and fully justified all expectations. To quote the words of Sir Ralph 
Turner, spoken at the opening ceremony in June 1952: ‘ By her imaginative 
understanding of the academic problems involved, her adm ristrative ability, 
and her unerring taste she has already in these early formative days set a 
lasting imprint on the Foundation’. 

Looking back it would seem, however, that this, her last zzeat work for the 
School, had taxed Professor Edwards’ strength unduly. For the last two years 
of her service, she suffered from an illness that gave anxiety to her colleagues 
and friends. Nevertheless, after her retirement in 1955, her doctors allowed 
her to set out on a further journey to the Far East, whic2 she began early 
in 1956. After little more than one year during which she saw many old friends 
in Malaya, Hong Kong, Japan, and Formosa, she decided to cut short her 
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journey and return to this country. While enjoying apparently much better 
health than when she left England, Professor Edwards passed away suddenly 
just after she had made arrangements for a permanent residence in London. 

Over and above the many voices which have spoken and will contmue 
to speak with admiration and great affection of Professor Edwards, it is befitting 
to recall in conclusion the authoritative statement which the Director of the 
School, Sir Ralph Turner, made at the Annual Ceremony in 1955: 

‘Of the service which Professor Edwards, appointed first in 1921, thirty- 
four years ago, has rendered the School, as Lecturer in Chinese, then Reader, 
then Professor of Chinese and Head of the Department of the Far East, it would 
be almost impossible to make an over-estimate. Her organization of the war- 
time courses in Japanese, Chinese and Malay for many hundreds of Service 
students was a major contribution to the war effort of the country. Her public- 
spirited decision to relinquish the Headship of a department in which her interests 
and affections were deeply involved and to accept the Acting Headship of the 
Percival David Foundation alone made it possible for the School and the 
University to accept Sir Percival David’s gift of his Collection of Chinese 
ceramics and to obtain from the Treasury the funds to meet the large capital 
and recurrent expenditure involved in its housing and display. Professor 
Edwards takes with her the esteem, the affection and the good wishes of all 
her colleagues and of many generations of students.’ 

W. SIMON 


At the service in memory of Professor Edwards held at Christ Church, 
Woburn Square, on 16 October, the Director of the School gave the following 
address : 

Our colleague, Eve Edwards, was to all who knew her a very dear friend ; 
and to my family and myself a beloved godmother. We know how greatly 
her family is missing her. 

She joined the School in 1921, when many of us here were youngsters, and 
to the School and University for the rest of her life she gave her whole mind 
and effort. She drew both young and old, and the most dissimilar of colleagues 
into a close circle of friendship, and fashioned a Department of Far Eastern 
studies which now grows as a living memorial to her. 

She was a delightfully sincere, tolerant, and gracious lady; a lady 
courageous, endowed also with a strong, practical grasp of affairs. She flinched 
from no task, no enterprise, however severe. She took a lead on the outbreak 
of war in moving the School to Cambridge, and later back to London. She was 
magnificently successful in organizing war-time courses for young men from 
the Services, always winning their respect and affection and opening to them 
new worlds, new opportunities for which, I know, they are deeply and ever- 
lastingly grateful. She had a sure, indeed perfect, sense of taste, balanced and 
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economical, Throughout the School she has left the signs of her presence ; 
the delicate Chinese painting over the hearth of the Senior Common Room, 
the pictures about our walls, the elegance of the Percival David Foundation, 
which she had brought into being. 

Above all, Eve Edwards had a genius for loving friendship, a capacity for 
creating, sustaining, and releasing kindness. In her many travels, the world 
over, which she so much enjoyed, no birthday was ever passad by, no friend 
forgotten ; and no friend forgot her. 

The war had imposed a greater strain than she had realized. Illness came, 
almost overwhelming illness, but from it she made a brave recovery. On a 
sunny afternoon, a few days before she died, we spent some hours with her 
in the new London home which she was making. She was the tranquil, happy 
person we had always known, earnest in spirit, whose mood is best conveyed 
in the words of one of her own translations from the Chinese, 

A soul recedes into the Void; a heart 
Into the past that has no end ; 

A life’s unfinished and imperfect tasks 
New ages must complete and mend. 
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STUDIES IN ISLAMIC METAL WORK-—VI: 
By D. 8. Rick 


(PLATES I-XVI) 


HE purpose of these *SIMW', as also of some papers which have appeared 
under different titles in this Bulletin ? and elsewhere, is to clear the ground 
for the preparation of a Handbook of early Islamic metal work. My aim is to 
broaden the basis on which the writing of such a handbook (covering the 
period from the rise of Islam to the end of the fourteenth century) can be 
attempted, by submitting unpublished and significant material in the form of 
brief, but detailed, monographs. I hope that readers will call my attention to 
errors and omissions. The supporting illustrations (which, unless otherwise 
stated, are my own) form an essential part of such an undertaking, and I am 
most grateful to the Editorial Board of BSOAS for allowing a generous number 
of plates and line-drawings to be reproduced in each issue. In order to make 
the best use of available space, I am confining the illustrations (but for very 
few exceptions) to unpublished pieces and refer, whenever possible, to available 
reproductions. 

This instalment will deal with some early bronze and brass caskets, which 
have not been studied before. The earliest Islamio caskets which have escaped 
destruction come to us from Spain. They are made of silver and mostly gilt 
and adorned with rich niello decorations. The best known of these is a work 
in the Cathedral-treasure of Gerona, executed in gilt repoussé silver. This 
rectangular casket (39 x 25 cm.) was made to the order of al-Hakam II 
for his heir apparent, Hisham, between 354 and 366 (965—76).* Its shape and 
proportions, and those of two others which are now in the Museo 
Arqueológico Nacional in Madrid,? closely follow the shapes and proportions 
of ivory caskets with gabled lids, of which we possess a fairly large number. 

No silver caskets are known to us from the Eastern lands until the advent 
of the Seljugs. The finest were found in a hoard in Persia and were shown 


1 For Parts I-V, see BSOAS, xrv, 3, 1952, 564-78 ; xv, 1, 1903, 61-79; xv, 2, 1953, 229-38 ; 
Xv, 3, 1953, 489-603 : xvu, 2, 1955, 206-31. 

3 ‘ The brasses of Badr al-din Lu’lu’’, BSOAS, xm, 3, 1951, 627-34; ' Two unusual Mamlik 
metal works’, BSOAS, xx, 1957, 487—500. 

3 ‘The earliest dated ‘‘ Mosul” candlestiok ', Burlington Magazine, Dec. 1949, 33440; 
‘Inlaid brasses from the workshop of Ahmad al-Dhaki al-Mawsill’, Ars Orientalis, xz, 1957, 
283-326. A special type of candlestick and some iconographic themes borrowed from the West 
are examined in ‘ Seasons and labors of the months in Islamic art ’, Ars Orientalis, 1, 1054, 1-39. 

4 E. Lévi-Provencal, Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne, Paris-Leiden, 1931, p. 185, No. 191; 
E. Kühnel, Islamische Kleinkunst, Berlin, 1925, p. 157, fig. 124; M. Gómez-Moreno, El arte 
árabe español hasta los Almohades (Ars Hispaniae, m1), Madrid, 1051, p. 337, pl. 3098 ; G. Migeon, 
Manuel d'art musulman, Paris, 1927, x, p. 17, fig. 220 ممه‎ also other examples there (11, p. 19). 

5 cf. Gómez-Moreno, op. oit., pl. 390b, and Zaki M. Hasan, tias of Moslem decorative arts, 
Cairo, 1056, fig. 542. 
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at the Persian exhibition held in London in 1931. Another example, later 
and of less distinguished execution, is in the Louvre (OA 2773), and yet 
another was in the Brummer galleries; I do not know its subsequent history. 
In a class by itself—both for the quality of its workmanship and its unusual 
décor—is a splendid silver casket in the treasure of St. Marx's m Venice. It 
too was shown at the Persian exhibition in 1981 ? and labelled ‘ Persian 12th 
century’, a classification which seems to me more than doubtful and with 
which I intend to deal in a separate paper. 

The brass and bronze caskets, less often melted down for the sake of precious 
metal than their silver counterparts, are more numerous. There is one shape in 
particular of which a specimen can be seen in almost every museum which 
has a collection of Islamic metal work. Caskets of this type are cast in brass 
or bronze and they are narrower on top than at the base. “heir legs are cast 
together with the boxes and their lids are bevelled and secured by two hinges 
on one of the lid’s long sides, and a hasp on the other long 5:06. They range 
in date from the late twelfth century to the late fourteenth, and practically all 
are Persian. The earliest published example in this category belonged to 
F. R. Martin who gave good reproductions showing threa of its sides in his 
text-less Altere Kupferarbeiten aus dem Orient (pl. 19), published in Stockholm 
in 1902 and which is now quite a rarity. Unaccountably, he classified it as 
(*) Damascene and of the fifteenth century. This piece is now in the National 
Museum, Stockholm (No. 60/1899). Its sober, well-executed ornament which 
consists of medallions filled with interlace designs, stylized vases with orna- 
mental vegetation, and bands of decorative Kufic is typical of the late twelfth 
century work which one associates with Persia, and in particular with 
Khurasan. 

One of the earliest thirteenth-century examples of this type of container 
belongs to the Berlin Museum.? A somewhat later specimen is in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum * and three more (still unpublished, to which I propose to 
return on a later occasion) are in the Royal Scottish Museum at Edinburgh.* 
But perhaps the finest and most original of these thirteenth-century caskets 
was recently acquired by the British Museum. It was previously in the 
Paul Garnier Collection.95 Later, fourteenth-century caskets of this type, are 
even more numerous. As examples one may again quote exhibits in the British 
Museum,’ the Victoria and Albert Museum,? and the Hermitage,® but the list 
could easily be lengthened. 

1 ef. A survey of Perstan art (ed. A. U. Pope), London, 1939, vol. vr, Dl. 362A. 

3 Persian art; an illustrated souvenir of the Exhibwion of Persian Art, London, 1931, pl. 21. 
No. 32K ; also 43. Migeon, op. ort., r1, pp. 16 ff. 

3 E. Kuhnel, op. oit., p. 150, fig. 118. 4 Survey, vi, pl. 13820. 

5 Nos. 1890-328, 1879-16-7, and 1890-329. 

€ Reproduced in Q. Migeon, Ezpostton des arts musulmans, Paris, 1203, pl. 18. 

7 Survey, VI, pl. 13608, and D. Barrett, Islamic raelal work n the British Museum, London, 
1949, pl 37. 


8 Survey, VI, pl. 1359. 
° of, N. I. Vasselovsky, Geratsky bronzovuy kotelok, St. Petersburg, 1910. pp. 20 f., figs. 6-7. - 
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During the fourteenth century, Persian metal workers also produced more 
extravagant shapes. One of these, in the Harari collection (now in the Museum. 
of Islamic Art, Cairo)! is octagonal and has a high lid whose bevelled edges 
are as wide as the sides of the casket itself. Others, dodecagonal and with 
domed lids, are in the Louvre,? the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore (unpub- 
lished), and the Saint Louis Art Museum.? All these ‘ unorthodox’ caskets 
rest on their bases without the support of feet. So does a rectangular box 
with sharply slanting sides and a shallow, semi-circular casket, both in the 





Harari Collection. The first is of the fourteenth and the second of the 
thirteenth century and both are, im all probability, Persian. In a class apart— 
and (for the sake of its exceptionally fine inlaid décor) deserving to be treated 
in another context—is a circular casket in the Louvre.’ It has a box shaped 
like a distinctive type of North-west Persian candlestick £ and a low, gently 
curved, convex lid. But the pieces which I wish to present here are all earlier 
and in some aspects unique. 


1. A CASKET OF SAID IBN AHMAD AL-Faqin 
This work has never been reproduced but its master-signature has 
received brief mention in the Répertotre of Arabic inscriptions.” It was 


1 Survey, v1, pl. 1360A. 

3 ibid , pl. 1302, also G. Migeon, L'Orient musulman, Pans, 1922, pl. 28, No. 85. 

3 Survey, vi, pl. 1301. 

4 ibid., ple. 1305A and C. 

5 of. G. Migeon, Haposttion, 1903, pl. 22; idem, L'Orient musulman, pl. 25, fig. 82, Survey, 
vi, pl. 1857C. 

5 For examples of this type of candlestick, see D. S. Rice, ‘The seasons and labors of the 
month in Islamic art’, Ars Orientalis, 1, 1954, pls. 7-10. 

7 ROEA, x, No. 4367. 
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previously in the possession of Messrs. Sassoon of Paris and is now in a private 
collection. The casket is made of cast brass and is decorated with traced and 
silver-inlaid designs (pls. I-IIT, V). It has a rectangular base (13-5 x 10 cm.) 
and rests on four, low, circular brass feet (diam. 2 cm.; h. 0 6 cm.) of which 
one is now missing (pL IIIb). It has perpendicular sides, a fa»; which at once 
distinguishes it from the group of caskets discussed above, whose tops are 
always narrower and shorter than their bases and which look like truncated, 
oblong pyramids. Our casket is 12 cm. high and the lid (now missing) covered 
only 6-2 cm. of its 10 cm.-wide top. Traces of the two hinges which secured it 





are clearly visible (pl. IITa).! Two small brass knobs completed the decoration 
of the top (the place where one is missing 18 disfigured by rough soldering). 
An almost exact replica of such a casket made in glazed, moulded pottery 
belongs to the John Huntington Collection in the Cleveland Museum of Art 
(No. 162.15) (pL IVc).* As is the case in similar pottery imitations of metal 
vessels, most of the details are slavishly copied ; here: the low feet, the dummy 
lock, and even the knobs and the three-quarter lid (now missinz) which probably 
pivoted on a metal wire. The pottery imitation is a work of the late twelfth 


1 This arrangement obviated the need of fixing the hinges to the rear wel. of the casket which 
was not, consequently, disfigured (pl. Ib). 

3 I am indebted to Miss Dorothy G. Shepherd, Curator of Textiles and Near Eastern Art 
in the Cleveland Museum of Art, for the photograph here reproduced. Tae measurements of 
the pottery casket are: 1. 17-5 cm. ; w. 15:7 om. ; h. 20-1 om. 
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century and roughly contemporary with our casket. But we have a much 
earlier example in ivory. This is the famous casket from Carrión de los Condes 
(Palencia) now in the Museo Arqueológico Nacional, Madrid, which was 
made at Mansiiriya for the Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz between 341 and 362 
(952-72).2 Apart from its proportions, which are slightly different, the ivory 
casket has a number of familiar features: the partial lid pivotmg on hinges 
which are secured to the fixed portion of the roof, low feet, and a pair of knobs 
at both extremities of the rear wall. 





Fig. 4. 


The brass casket which occupies us here seems to be the earliest extant 
example of this shape. But it is its décor which has a special claim to our atten- 
tion. The front wall (pl. Ia) shows in the centre a double-ogee medallion with 
& conspicuous finial, housing a cross-legged musician who is seen playing a violin 
(kamanja) or so his gesture seems to indicate, for the instrument itself has 
vanished. On either side of the medallion are winged griffins whose tails end 
in heads of little felines (fig. 1). Framing this decorative composition is an 
epigraphic band in cursive script (1-8 om. wide) set against a tightly-wound 
scroll with sparse foliage (fig. 2). In a prominent position m the upper line: 
the signature of the craftsman atal Jl cy dele عمل‎ ‘Work of Sad 


1 cf. José Ferrandis, Marfiles árabes de occidente, u, Madrid, 1940, pl. VI, pp. 128-9, No. 9. 
3 For a top view see G Migeon, Afanuel, 1, p. 355, fig. 107. 
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ibn Ahmad al-Faqih' (without diacritical points). Cursive though the letters 
in this signature be, they are clearly strongly influenced by Kufic lettering 
and have angular characteristics which do not appear in the remainder of 
the band which contains only the customary blessings: العز والاقبال والسعادة‎ 
aoa} llh * Glory, and success, and happiness, and continuance to its owner ’. 

The two side-walls of the casket (pl. IIa-b) are framed, to the height of the 
front wall, by narrow bands of Kufic texts. These are interruzted at the point 
where the sides of the box are raised, to receive the now missing lid. The 
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higher portion is marked by a seven-petalled rosette surmounted on one side 
by a cheetah (pl. Ha) (complete with collar) pursuing a long-horned gazelle 
on the other (pl. IIb and fig. 3).1 On each side-wall, in the central field, is a 
palmette-shaped medallion with wreath-like frame enclosing a smell, seated 
figure flanked by two truncated dragons. Four round medallions enclosing 
the identical motif can be seen on the famous Bobrinskoy breket of a.p. 1163 
in the Hermitage (fig. 4).* The iconographic type is commor. the place of the 
dragons being often taken by lions, as in variations on the theme of the Prophet 


1 [n this figure the cheetah 18 shown reversed to reconstruct the basic motif. 
* Vesselovaky, op. ot., p. 1, pls. I, VIT, VIII. 
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Daniel. It is found both in Eastern and Western art." The most elaborate 
Islamic example could once be seen on the Talisman Gate at Baghdad. 

But it is the rear wall of the casket which offered 8810 al-Faqih the largest 
surface to decorate (11-3 x 13-5 cm.) (pl. Ib). Unimpeded by the hasp which 
cut into the front or by the handles which had to be fixed to the sides, he was 





able to display prominently, in the centre of the field, a large circular medallion 
which he enhanced with four ornamental knots (pl. V). Kufic bands—identical 
in style and tenor with those on the narrow sides of the casket—frame the 


1 For a debased type see E. Pauty, Les bois sculptes jusqu'à l'époque ayyoulnde, Cairo, 1931, 
pl. XXXVII, No. 4032. For Western examples cf. e.g. T. D. Kendrick, The Sutton Hoo ship 
burial, London, 1947, p. 56 and pl. 18. For an Islamic example on a casket see the above quoted 
truncated-pyramid casket in the Harari collection, Survey, v1, pl. 1305A. 

2 of. M. van Berchem in Fr. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Archdologische Reise im Euphrat- und 
Thgris-Gebiet, 1, Berlin, 1911, pp. 34 f., pls. IX, X. 
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rear wall (fig. 5). The central medallion, displayed for furthz- emphasis on a 
blank surface, contains two male figures (pl. V and fig. 6). Cne, seated cross- 
legged and shown frontally, is wearing a conical headdres: and is holding 
a long stalk with flowers in a ceremonial manner as one wou! hold a, sceptre. 
The second man is shown in profile; he is bearded and has a diadem- or tiara- 
type headgear; his right hand is lifting a beaker in what appears to be some 
ceremonial gesture rather than the ordinary act of drinking. On the ground 
between the two figures is a stem-cup full of fruit and the -emainder of the 
medallion is filled with winding scrolls and some leaves. The silver inlay of 
the figures has almost completely vanished and the lines seez on the surfaces 
now revealed (but intended to be hidden) may be the work of scme later owner. 
Scenes depicting revellers and all kinds of entertainers are among the 
commonest motifs used by Islamic metal workers. But is the scene depicted 
in our medallion just one of these stock-in-trade themes ¢ I coubt it. I know 
of no other example in which a reveller carries such a large stalk of flowers 
so conspicuously displayed." This type has obviously nothinz to do with the 
very common motif of a male figure clutching a small bunch ك‎ flowers. While 
I am unable to find a parallel for this scene in Islamic art, there is one of com- 
pelling similarity among the frescoes recently discovered by Soviet archaeo- 
logists in Pyandzhikent (Tadjikistan) (fig. Ta—b) and dated by th=m on the ground 
of coins found during the excavation, to the period shortly k2fore the Muslim 
conquest of Transoxania, to the middle of the seventh century 4.p.? The frescoes 
of Pyandzhikent decorate sanctuaries devoted to a cult 2086 syncretistic 
nature appears obvicus, but whose precise designation and ritual elude us. 
The costumes are those of Sogdian princes depicted on other frescoes from 
Central Asia which were previously known? and the vessels held by the 
participants in these rituals (?) or feasts (؟)‎ are actually extant among Sasanian 
objects in various collections. Artistically, the frescoes of Pyandzhikent seem 
to belong to a provincial school strongly under the spell of Sesanian art. It is 
Sasanian art which in the last analysis also provided the mciel for the scene 
depicted so conspicuously on our casket. Along with a numbe- of other ancient 
elements (some stemming from the arts of the ancient Orit) it may have 
survived in the pattern-books of Islamic artists—long aer its original 
‘significance had been obscured and forgotten by the passage cf time. It is not 
surprising to find the motif in the décor of a casket made almost 3ertainly during 
the period of Seljuq rule which spread to territories on both bands of the Oxus. 

1 I do not think the figure on a Fatimid wood carving (Pauty, op. oñ., pl. LIV, bottom) 
is at all comparable. There a single flower is held in an indisputably seoule- scene. 

3 A, Yu. Yakubovsky, A. M. Belenitzky, and M. M. Diakonov, Zhivopiz drevnego Pyandzht- 
kenta, Moscow, 1954, pls. IX, X, XII, X X XVI, XXXVII ; also A. M. Beleni-zkiy, ‘ Iz arkheologi- 
cheskikh rabot v Pyandzhikente ’, Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, xvin, 1953, pz. 326 ff., fig. 3. 

5 A, von Le Coq, Bilderatlas zur Kunst und Kulturgeschichte Mittel—znens, Berlin, 1925. 
For the costumes see figs. 8-11; for the stalk-carrying personages both cale and female see 


ibid., figs. 11, 137-9. Also idem, Chotscho, Berlin, 1918, pl. 30. Le Coq wanted to see in the 
flower stalks degenerated versions of cornucopiae, an explanation which I rave some difficulty 


in accepting. 
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Let us now examine the remaining two sides of our casket. On the top 
(pl. IIIa) apart from two narrow bands of Kufic blessings (1 cm. wide), which 
probably continued on the missing lid, the main decorative motif consists of 
two lions with angrily protruding tongues, chained to one another and displayed 
in heraldic fashion on either side of a staff which springs from a moufflon’s 
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head and has another animal’s head on top (fig. 8). The lions remind us of the 
beasts which appear in reliefs on gates and. bastions of several Muslim fortifica- 
tions. These occur in a variety of postures, with and without chains and also 
accompanied, in one instance, by their keepers.* Nor are they absent from 
certain Christian monuments (erected in areas where Seljuq influence was 
strong) 3 and on such vulnerable works as bridges.! The fundamental role of 
the lions was to serve as guardians and protective talismans. The staff with 
an animal’s head at either end occurs among the figures of the zodiac. The 
gemini are often depicted holding an analogous object.» It might perhaps 
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1 cf. e.g. at Aleppo: E. Herzfeld, Matériaux pour un C.I.A., Alep, Cairo, 1954, pl. IX; 
Diyarbakr: A. Gabnel, Voyages archéologiques dans la Turquie ortentale, Paris, 1940, p. 165, 
fig. 135; Mayyafarigin: ibid., p. 215, fig. 162; p. 210, fig. 103; Baku: : where a bull’s head 
appeared between two affronted lions) M. A. Useynov, Pamyatniki Azerbaydjanskogo zodchestva, 
Moscow, 1951, pl. 23. 

3 At Urfa on the inner wall of the Harran kapım, see L. A. Mayer, Saracetic heraldry, Oxford, 
1933, pl. I. 

3 Thus on the lintel of Mar Shim‘iin in Qaragosh, see G. Bell, From Amurath to Amurath, 
London, 1911, p. 264, fig. 175; N. M. Tokarsky, Gegard, Moscow, 1948, pls. 234, in the thirteenth- 
century cave mausoleum of Prince Pahor. 

* of. e.g. at Jazirat Ibn ‘Omar m C. Preusser, Nordmesopotamische Baudenkmaler, Leipzig, 
1911, pl. 84, G. Bell, op. cit., fig. 185. 

5 of. D. S. Rice, The Wade Cup in the Cleveland Museum of Art, Paris, 1955, p. 20, fig. 15, 
and p. 14, fig. 13b. On the possible fusion of two different iconographies in this zodiac sign 
see ibid., p. 18. 
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have been easier to decide whether the group had some astrological significance 
if we had still possessed the missing part of the casket—its lid. Was the casket 
destined to hold some precious treasure which required as much protection as 
the walls and gates of a city ? Very likely its maker and owner thought that 
it did. At any rate, precautions were taken to provide two handles on each 
of its narrow sides (pl. II) (one is now missing) in case it was used to hold 
something particularly heavy.! 

The bottom of the casket is plain, except for a small barbed circular 
medallion (3:5 cm. in diam.) enclosing the traced image of a reveller lifting 
a beaker. Unlike the rest of the decoration, it was never inlaid. 

The shape, the décor, and the style of the epigraphic bands make it virtually 
certain that Said al-Fagih made this casket towards the end of the twelfth 
century and probably in Persia. I should not hazard a closer definition of 
time and place, in the present state of our knowledge. 

Signed caskets are very rare. The semi-circular one in the Harari Collecton 
(Museum of Islamic Art, No. 15195)? is signed on the inside of the lid 
عمل نوشروان بن محمد‎ ‘work of Nüshirwàn ibn Muhammad’ Another 
casket which has four combination locks is dated (5)93/1197 * but the remaining 
portion of the inscription which has suffered badly does not indicate a maker’s 
name. It is decorated with figures in the round, but has the proportions and 
the epigraphic decoration of Sa‘id’s casket, which is roughly contemporary 
with it. 

1 Tn ite present condition, with the lid, one handle, one foot, and a knob missing its weight 
is 3 lb. $ oz. 

3 Survey, vi, pl. 1305C; ROEA, rx, No. 3584. In the Harari Collection, box and lid bore 
the nos. 868 and 3688. Diam. 21-4, h. 4:8 cm., of which 1:5 h. of overlapping lid. The outer 
surface of the lid was traced with badly worn designs showing affronted sphinx-lke creatures 
surmounted by two long-tailed birds. A band of naskhi inscription enolomng the composition 
reads: Lidl, العز والاقبال والدولة والثنا والسعادة والسلامة والتأييد والنصر و«التمكين والقدر والراحة‎ 
cm Lad 
* Glory and success and government and praise and happiness and health and support and victory 
and, consolidation and power and ease and continuance to ita owner’. It may well be asked 
why I bother to record these seemingly uniform. and boringly conventional praises and blessings. 
The fact is that there are really no inscriptions banales. The presence or omission of a formula, 
even its position in the laudatory chain, may have some significance. Only a atudy of the 
accumulated material will show whether these observations are valid orıteria for the dating and 
localization of given objects. Of the semi-circular casket just described let it be remarked only 
that the sequence of good wishes follows a logical crescendo, a sign that it has not been in use for 
very long. The words tiana and ta'yîd seem to be used less frequently from the latter part 
of the thirteenth century onwards, and so certainly does al-gadr. 

3 The reading given in RCHA, Ix, No. 3584 ue بن‎ Gly على بن نوشر‎ should be amended as 
indicated in ROEA, x, p. 269. This can be seen clearly from the tracing reproduced below. Iowe 
the photograph from which it was made to the kindness of Professor Muhammad Mustafa, 
Director of the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo. 


4 of. G., Wiet, L'exposition persane de 1931, Cairo, 1933, p. 31, No. 27 ; Survey, v1, pl. 1303A-B ; 
ROEA, xx, No. 3500. 
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Chance has preserved for us yet another signed work oi Sa‘id, or rather 
a small fragment of one of his works. This is an oblong square object (16 cm. 
long) slightly tapering at one end (from 1-5 to 1 cm. squsre) and finishing 
in a pomegranate-shaped knob. At the other end is a squar= plaque (2-8 cm. 
square) which is provided with four holes. This object, whici has been in the 
British Museum for over 60 years (No. 96—5—12—2) (pl. IIc), 12 in all probability 
the handle of an incense-burner, now lost. Incense-burners wi 4 similar handles 





are not uncommon.” The decoration of this ‘last remnant consists mainly 
of three narrow bands of Kufic script (the underside is plain) 8-0 small roundels 
with a sketchy floral design. The two bands on the sides reai 

(a) [E] كة‎ o wh باليمن‎ b) بالسرو[ر] والر ى كة ولدو[لة]‎ 
and on the top: (c) (Y) jM «adl tele عمل‎ (a)-(b) ‘Wira good luck, joy 
and blessing and government’; (c) ° Work of Bad al Faqih al Mar (?) or 
al-Maw (?) or al-Man (?) (fig. 9). 

The name 98 10 with a sad and its combination with al-Faqih is sufficiently 
unusual for us to affirm that we have here the signature -f the craftsman 
who made the casket discussed above. The style of the .»ttering confirms 
this. It also settles inter alia the question whether it was £4‘id or his father 
Ahmad (not named on the smaller piece) who could boas: the appellation 
Faqih—lawyer.® It was, definitely, Sa‘id himself. The last word in the signature 
on the British Museum handle leaves one guessing. It is in ell probability the 
beginning of a nesba. It could unfortunately be the beginn ng of too many. 
Personally, I should prefer al-Marwazi to al-Mawsili but there i3 no justification 
at present for making a choice ; only the discovery of yet ancther work of this 
craftsman spelling his name out in greater detail can solve tke problem. 


2. A Brass CASKET WITH RESERVED Décor 
Mr. N. Heeramaneck of New York very kindly allowed rs» to photograph 
and study a casket in his possession which is reproduced here on pl. VI. It 
is fashioned of raised brass and measures 15-5 x 11-5 cm. =5 the base. The 


1] gratefully acknowledge the facilities granted me for photograp-ing this exhibit by 
Mr. Basil Gray and Mr. R. H. Pinder-Wilson, Keeper and Asst. Keeper of -he Dept. of Oriental 
Antiquities in the British Museum. 

3 cf. M. Aga Oglu, ' About a type of Islamio incense-burner’, Art FEzehn, xxvu, 1948, 
fige. 4, 13. E. Kuhnel, Klenkunst, p. 141, fig. 107, has a handle with anost identical shape 
but executed in open work. 

3 More than one learned man had to eke out his earnings with some menial profession > why 
not metal wak ? Cf. Sam'àni, kab al-ansáb, face. ed. by D. S. Margoltmuth, London, 1912, 
fo. 853 s.v. Saffar. 
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height of the box amounts to 7-2 cm. and it has a bevelled hd 2-3 cm. high 
in a low ‘ mastaba form’ with a rectangular area (10-3 x 6-5 cm.) on top. 
The lid is fixed with the aid of two massive hinges to the long, rear side of 
the casket (pl. VIb), and a space for the hasp (now missing) is foreseen in the 
décor of the front (pl. VIa). What makes this piece worthy of attention is the 
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unusual technique adopted for its decoration. The design is reserved; 
the ground around 15 cut away within the limits of a carefully traced framework ; 
the spaces filled with thick niello which has, almost everywhere, withstood the 
test of time. The decorative motifs fall into simple categories : 

(a) Fabulous creatures: (i) between the two hinges (pl VIb) a winged 
sphinx with tail ending in a dragon’s head ; (ii) on the lid: two harpies affronted 
(fig. 10), lips tightly pressed together like those of Houdon’s Voltaire; (in) on 
the bevel of the lid between the hinges: a griffin with tail ending in a dragon’s 
head. 

(b) Musicians and revellers : (i) on the front (pl. Via); (ii) on the two sides 
(fig. I1b-c); (Mi) on the three remaining bevelled surfaces of the lid. 

(c) Animals on the overlapping, narrow sides (2:3 cm.) of the lid: cheetahs, 
hares, dogs (arranged in pairs, heraldically) (fig. 11a). 


1 Tam aware, of course, of several metal works (the Mawsili ewer of 644/1246 m the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltamore, is & case in instanoe) where portions of the main design are reserved in 
brass and the background inlaid with silver, but I know no other example in which niello 
has been used in this wholesale manner. 
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(d) Decorative Kufic inscriptions. Reserved like the rest of the décor, and 
standing out like gold script on the darker, niello-filled background, they 
are of an archaic type, though the scrolls (such as they are) and the costumes 
(as far as these can be recognized) make an earlier date than c. A.D. 1200 
unlikely. 

The workmanship of the casket is not excellent but the unusual technique 
chosen for the decoration is both effective and appealing. It could be a product 
of a Mesopotamian or Persian workshop. I am including it here mainly 
in the hope that my attention may be called to works in the same technique 
which have escaped my ken. 


3. A CIRCULAR CASKET IN ANKARA 
Unique, I believe, is a charming circular casket in the Etnografya Müzesi 
Ankara? (pls. VITI-[X). It consists of a bowl-shaped box cast in greyish 
brass (obviously with a high silver content) which measures 22 cm. at its 
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widest diameter and stands 13-0 cm. high. At one point, it has suffered severe 
damage and a chunk of metal (5-5 cm. at its widest point) is missing. It is 
decorated on the outside with traced designs (some—as will be shown—executed 
In a rare technique) but it has no inlays. 

By contrast the lid, cast in the same alloy, is decorated with traced designs 
which have inlays of both silver and red copper (pls. IX, XIV-XV). It 
covers an opening of 15-5 cm. in diameter and is convex, rising as a shallow 
dome to the height of 3-5 cm. Surmounting it, in the centre, 1s a small duck 
cast in the round, 5-3 cm. high and measuring 5-7 cm. from extremity of 
tail to tip of bill. There are fine inlays executed with silver wire on the wings 
and in a delicate design on its back (pls. Vila, IX). The lid, like the 
bowl, has suffered some damage and is cracked in several places (cf. pls. VIII, 
XVb). An ugly hinge and hasp fix the lid to the circular casket—they may 
not be part of the original work, although an attempt has been made to trace 
the design of the lid on the hinge (cf. pl. XIVb). 

The base of the casket is decorated with a traced shamsa-like design (fig. 13) : 
two concentric circles (the outer filled with Sasanian pearls) surrounded by 


1 I am most grateful to Dr. Hanut Z. Kosay, Director of the Museum, for the facilities he 
placed at my disposal ın 1950 to enable me to photograph and study this object. The casket 
carries the registration number 5578, the hd No. 2130. 
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eight semi-circular petals with ornamentally stylized sepals between them. 
This design, occupying this very position, on cireular vessels is of great 
antiquity. It can be seen on & Sasanian silver vase in the Hermitage,! earlier, 
on an ÀÁchemsnian bowl of Darius in the Metropolitan Museum of Art,? and 
can be traced back to even older artistic conventions. 





The traced décor covering every available space on the flar Es of the circular 
casket is organized as follows. Near the rim, a narrow band of repeated blessings 
in which the following formula recurs: . . . الدولة والرفعة والدولة والسلامة‎ 
“Government, and elevation, and government, and health . . . (fig. 12). 
This is followed by a plain band, cut in two by two parallel lines (0-8 cm.), 
then a wider band (3:5 cm.) with a ‘ banal’ inscription in bold Kufic,? out 
by three lime-shaped medallions, one with an interlaced hexagon, the other 
two with diagonally and vertically arranged, interlaced patterns (fig. 15a—-b). 


1 ef. Ya. I. Smirnov, Vostochnoe Serebro, St. Petersburg, 1909, pl. XLII. 
* Charles K. Wilkinson, ° Assyrian and Persian art’, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (New York), March 1955, 224. 
* The text ıs none too carefully wntten: O الدولة و © إ[الس]عادة و‎ yy والسر‎ (sio) 3$ ر‎ 
O واليمن (؟)‎ all والدولة‎ (sio) السر ر‎ 
° Blesang and joy and government and happiness and joy (1) and government and glory and 
well-being ’. 
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After a narrow band (1 om.) decorated with a double-strand guilloche comes the 
most interesting part of the décor. It fills six oblong panels created by the inter- 
section of this band with the three, above-mentioned, lime- -shaped medallions 
and through the insertion of three round ones. Of these, one is furnished with 
a duck, drawn with bold, spirited lines (fig. 14a) and two others (one has survived 
only as a fragment) with a design which is most unusual. It looks very much 
like a stylized rendering of a throne, and is not without similarity with the 
emblem which surmounts a niche for a Buddha-figure in the cave of the sixteen 
sword-bearers at 0721.2 Under each of these strange designs--again a duck, 
very sketchily executed (fig. 14b-c). 

Four of the six oblong panels, bordered by treble lines, have compositions 
which go in pairs. They show, respectively, a running lon catching a hare 





(fig. 18a) and a jackal (?) (fig. 18b) or a squatting lion devouring a hare (fig. 17a) 
and a jackal (?) (fg. 17b). But in the last pair of panels the sequence is broken ; 
one encloses a lion catching a peacefully grazing wild ass (fig. 18c) while in the 
other two peacocks, their tails neatly folded, their long necks intersecting in 
the centre of the panel, pick away at the ground (fig. 17c). One would have 
expected a squatting lion devouring a wild ass, but Islamic craftsmen delighted 
in just such unexpected somersaults of pictorial intention | 

The technical virtuosity of the anonymous craftsman who executed these 
panels deserves special praise. He treated his background with the deliberate 
casualness which kept it subdued. A few rounded strokes, deftly applied, 
indicate a pattern of unsophisticated fleurons. Scrolls would have crowded 
the composition. So they were completely banned and the background executed 
lightly in a manner reminiscent of sgraffiato ware in pottery. The treatment of 
the animals and birds reveals the confident touch of a mature craftsman. Not 
content with emphasizing the contours here and there by a double line, he 
has so worked them with obliquely applied punches from a blunt tool as to 
create the illusion of a series of flat reliefs. Details of his work deserve close 
scrutiny and I have reproduced them larger than life size (pls. X-XI). With 


1 A. von Le Coq, Btlderatlas, fig. 172. 
VOL. XXI. PART 2, 17 
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a few masterly strokes the artist has traced the left ear of the wild ass, continued 
the same line by following the contour of the head then branching off, at 
the tip of the nose, he formed the chalice which holds a decorative palmette of 
the background. Noteworthy, too, is the skilful rendering of the animal's 
heavy limbs ; the powerful muscles of the thigh straining forward to free the 
lifeless hind leg already mauled by the voracious lion. The sensitively traced 
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curve of the ass’s back, the double contours mdicating both ears on the lion’s 
head and suggesting depth and perspective; the feline’s prowling gait, the 
lazily lifted left paw are all equally well observed and unhesitatingly rendered 
with the utmost economy of line and ' modelling '. What more could be done 
on such a limited surface ? 

Or let us take another panel (pl. X). Observe the sad lion with the spaniel- 
cum-bloodhound look crouchmg on its hind legs and devourmg its prey 
which glares back in impotent, romanesque fury! It matters little that 
the jackal (if mdeed it be a jackal) has two tails—obviously & mistake and 
a typical case of the artist’s ° repent’ ; the composition is in no way weakened. 
Note the apparent ease with which the craftsman passes from the strict 
profile (in which he has shown the lion’s hind parts) to the three-quarters 
view of the head which is given volume by the addition of the left paw (correctly 
smaller than the right). Surely these are not accidental successes, but the 
fruits of long experience and true talent, nor is the deceptive realism of the 
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whole impaired by such conventional touches as the small ornaments affixed 
to the animals’ joints. 

The lions clawing and devouring hares are more placid as befits those engaged 
with smaller prey. They, and the peacocks are perhaps less successfully and 
less originally rendered but some details are nevertheless remarkable (pl. XIIa). 
The necks of the birds (very silly indeed with their gorgeous tails folded) 
intersect to form an arch over a palmette-like plant. Only a minimum of 
‘modelling’ has been given to their contours and the bird to the left had its 
tail badly squashed by the medallion enclosing the duck (pl XIIc) Hach 
peacock has one foot firmly on the ground, the other raised, as if ready to move 
on, while the beaks following the glassy eyes are riveted to the soil. 

There is no lack of parallels for the combats of animals depicted on the 
main register of the circular casket in the Ankara Museum, and the affronted 
peacocks have a neat parallel on a well-known Sasanian silver cup in the 
Hermitage * (fig. 16) and on a more recently discovered oval Sasanian bowl? 
Two distinct compositions with peacocks affronted are known both in Eastern 
and Western art. In one the birds are displayed heraldically with a tree between 
them, in the other more common in the West they are drinking from a fountain.” 
The third type in which two peacocks are displayed heraldically with tails 
deployed is frequent in textiles.* 

Technically the working of traced designs in brass to simulate a flat relief 
requires consummate skill. I know of only one other example in which figures 
have been worked in this way. This is a large, deep bowl (60 cm. in diam. 
and 25 cm. deep) which was acquired in Afghanistan by Mr. A. F. Mackenzie 
and now belongs to the Kevorkian Foundation in New York. I am reproducing 
here only a detail of the centre of this bowl so that the technique may be 
observed. It is similar to that used by the artist of the Ankara casket but 
applied with less spontaneous skill, understanding, and imagination5 We 
shall return to this peculiar bowl when we come to consider where and when 
our casket was made. 

First we must examine the lid and its inlaid decoration. In the centre 
is the very ' Sasanian-looking ' duck, modelled in the round but for the legs 


1 Smirnov, op. cit., pl. LVII, No. 116. 

2 of. O. N. Bader and A. P. Smirnov, Serebro Zakamskoe, Moscow, 1054, fig. 7. An earlier 
report is summarized in O. N. Bader, ' A Sasanian vessel from Kungur ', Ars 18141741604 XV-XVI, 
1951, pp. 189-41, figs. 1-2. 

3 See J. Strzygowski, Asiens bildende Kunst, Augsburg, 1930, p. 306, figs. 303-4. Also 
G. Soulier, Les sufluences orientales dans la peinture toscane, Paris, 1924, p. 45, fig. 11 (Martorana), 
p. 241, fig. 99 (mosaic in the Pattistero of Florence where the motif of the birds with the fountain 
and the birds heraldically flanking & tree is merged into one design). For some Coptic examples 
of the Islamic period see E. Pauty, Bois sculptés deglises coptes (époque Fatimide), Cairo, 1926, 
pls. XLI-XLII, XLIV, L. 

4 cf. G. Wiet, Soiries persanes, Cairo, 1947, pls. VII, XIM, XVI. 

5 For a photograph of the whole piece see R. Ettinghausen, ' Interaction and integration in 
Islamic art’, in Unity and variety ın Muslim civilization (ed. G. E. von Grunebaum), Chicago, 
1955, pl. HI. 
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which are merely traced on the cylindrical base and for the feathers on the 
breast, which are marked by a few lozenges equally traced (pl VIIa). On 
the back (like a saddle-cloth) is a compact, and charming little inlaid ornament. 
There are also fillets of silver inlay on the duck’s wing and to mark 
the eyes. The duck serves as a handle for lifting the lid. Similar birds are 
favourite ornaments on a great many Islamic metal works, from crowns of 
semi-domed incense-burners * to shoulders * and handles 3 of ewers, lamps, etc. 

All around the lid runs & wide band (3-5 cm.), filled with traced and inlaid 
figures. It is framed by two narrow bands of almost guilloche-like scrolls, From 
hinge to hasp (proceeding clockwise) we note (fig. 19) (1) a tambourine player, 
(2) a harpist, (3) a reveller raising his beaker, (4) a flute player, (5) a lute player, 
and continuing our round (this time from hasp to hinge and completing the 
circle), we count (fig. 20): (6) a dancer with large castanets, (7) a reveller 
raising his beaker (an object placed on the ground to his left may be a drum), 
(8) a servant emptying a long-necked bottle into a shallow basin, (9) yet another 
reveller with a beaker, followed by (10) a V.I.P. with an extra-large cup, 
and ending with (11) an attendant making haste with a huge bottle. 

We have here a well-conceived composition which falls neatly into two 
halves. In the first (fig. 19) with a solitary exception, are grouped the enter- 
tainers. The odd-man-out is & reveller (No. 3), placed between two pairs of 
musicians. He could be a poet reciting and, if so, would fit the arrangement 
perfectly. 

In the second half of the composition (fig. 20) we meet the master of the 
feast (No. 10). Not only has he an especially voluminous drinking vessel, but 
the fruit-laden tray in front of him and the bottle nearby seem to be reserved 
for his exclusive use. He is wearing a low type of crown and is toasted by two 
boon-companions in tall, soft caps (Nos. 7 and 9) who are looking at him and 
lifting their small beakers. The only other figures on this half of the lid are 
menials in short robes*; one is carrying an outsize bottle (No. 11), the other 
(No. 8) is emptying one, while the third is executing a spirited dance and 
beating the measure with large castanets.5 It is true that No. 3 has a cup 
richly laden with fruit, bat he has to share it with the flutist (No. 4). True, 
other tables are also shown but they are made to serve pairs of figures: the 
tambourine-player and harpist (Nos. 1-2) and the dancer and lute-player 
(Nos. 5-6). No one else is given the special treatment accorded to No. 10 who is 
indubitably the centre of attraction and the most important personage in the 
whole, circular frieze. 


1 Survey, vr, pl. 1299. * ibid., pl. 1821. | 

3 ibid., ple. 1283B ; 1312A, C; 1327. 

* On this detail of costume see D. 8. Rice, ' Deacon or drink: some paintings of Samarra 
re-examined ', Arabica, v, 1958, p. 11, n. 5. 

* This figure frequently appears on Islamic metal work but rarely in such & contorted pose. 
The instrument called castanets here for lack of a more precise word are probably the ع‎ 
(muadfig in the Vocabwlista), of. H. G. Farmer, Studies tn oriental musical instruments, Glasgow, 
1939, 28. 
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The scene of revelry seems to be set in a garden and the vegetation which 
sprouts between the figures punctuating the rhythm will be one of the clues 
to bear in mind when we attempt to date this interesting casket. For the 
purposes of this composition each element (be it table, bottle, cup, or mortal) 
is treated alike and separated from the next by at least some vegetation ; here, 
just a sprout; there, a richly flowering plant. The ensemble of the scene is set 
against a plain ground—a sure sign of relative antiquity in an Islamic metal 
work +—and the vegetation, by moving behind the figures, as on a second 
plane, gives them ‘ air’ and ° body ’. Note for instance the skilful use of the 
plants behind the legs of the servants (Nos. 8 and 11) or, again, how others 
‘ project ’ the dancer’s plaits forward (No. 6). The plants themselves are different 
from those which crowd the compositions on metal works of the thirteenth 
century. We shall look in vain for these fleshy sprouts even on such early 
works as the ewer of [brahim ibn Mawaliyaé in the Louvre?; they are there 
in the last stages of their transformation which led to ultimate neglect. To 
find & true parallel we must go to a work which is earlier still: a Sasanian-type 
silver patera in the British Museum? from which I reproduce two details 
(pl. IVa-b). In the centre of the patera are two investiture-scenes showing the 
king receiving a ceremonial wreath. The border of the dish (of which half is, 
unfortunately, missing) has a banqueting scene: a ° Sasanian ' version of what 
we have on the Ankara casket. The British Museum dish is certainly one of 
those post-Sasanian works which Jean Sauvaget, always careful of terminological 
exactitude, wanted to call < œuvres du Moyen-Age islamique’. ‘Et l'on 
admet ' (he concluded the argument of one of his most illuminating articles) 
° que ces dernières peuvent être plus typiques de l'art antéislamique de la Perse 
que les productions authentiques de celui-ci, bien qu’elles n’offrent aucun 
point de comparaison avec les œuvres sassanides dûment datées, et que l'on 
ait aucun moyen de définir objectivement les termes de l'evolution de style ’.* 
He did not hesitate to attribute one so-called Sasanian dish—the famous 
piece with a castle and soldiers in the Hermitage 5—to the Seljuq period. 
I should not go so far in dating the patera in the British Museum. The figures 
on it have nothing specifically Islamic about them, but the disposition of the 


1 ef,‘ SIMW—ILI ', BSOAS, xv, 2, 1953, 230, also Ars Orientalis, 11, 1057, 298. 

3 of. ' SIMW-—II ', ' BSOAS, xv, 1, 1953, 69-79. 

3 Smirnov, op. cit., pl. XVI, No. 39, also somewhat later pieces ibid., pl. LVII, No. 91, and 
also I. A. Orbeli and K. V. Trever, Sasanidsiy metal, Leningrad, 1935, pls. 73-4. O. M. Dalton, 
The treasure of the Oxus, 2nd ed., London, 1926, pL XXXVI, No. 208. I am indebted to 
Mr. R. D. Barnett, Keeper of Western Asiatic Antiquities in the British Museum, for permission 
to study and photograph this exhibit. 

t J. Sauvaget, ° Remarques sur les monuments omeyyades, ii: argenterie “‘ saasanides”’, 
J.As, 1940-1, 48. 

§ Reproduced in Orbeli-Trever, op. cit., pl. 20; Survey, 1v, pl. 233B, Fr. Sarre, Die Kunst 
des alien Persien, Berlin, 1922, pL 105, etc, Sauvaget’s analysis, op. cit., 33-46. See also his 
‘ Une représentation de la citadelle seljoukide de Merv’, Ars Islamica, xv—xvi, 1961, 128-32, 
where he went too far, perhaps, in trying to identify the castle on the Hermitage dish with a 
specific building and the soene depicted there with a specifio event. 
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frieze of figures on the border of the patera cannot be paralleled, at present, 
by any authentic Sasanian example. The composition on the lid of the Ankara 
casket 18 a Seljuq version of the same theme and the vegetal elements are direct, 
linear descendants from the fleshy trees on the silver dish. 

Closely related to the Ankara casket is the already mentioned ewer of 
Ibrahim ibn Mawaliya which is undated but which we can ascribe, by comparison 
with the surviving works of this master’s assistants (which bear the dates 
617/1220 and 629/1232 respectively). to the end of the twelfth century. 
The casket must be earlier than the ewer. Like the latter it has plain back- 
grounds, the combination of silver and copper inlays, heavy frames to set off 
the major compositions, etc. But in Ibrahim ibn Mawiliya’s ewer we see 
tightly wound scrolls in the narrow friezes of horsemen, and the shoulder 
frieze, comparable with that on the lid of our casket, includes a most decorative 
—but certainly more ' advanced ’ and more rigidly controlled —vegetal element. 
If we compare, for instance the figures of the harpist and flutist making music 
under a double-ogee arch of the ewer )' SIMW-II' pl. XXIb) with the musicians 
on the lid of the casket (pl. XIVa) the technical peculiarity of the latter and also 
its precedence in time are immediately apparent. After tracing the outlines 
of the figures which he desired, the master of the Ankara work made use of a 
sharp ohisel to hatch the surfaces which he intended to cover with inlays; 
Ibrahim ibn Mawáliya's ewer shows only the well known undercut surfaces. 
Also, the inlays applied to the lid are remarkably thin and used as a painter 
might use touches of colour. Furthermore it is virtually certain that the 
inlays were not subsequently subjected to chasing and further inlay with 
niello. In appearance, too, the figures on the Ankara lid seem older than those 
on the ewer. Most of them have the long tresses sported by male figures on 
many works of the Seljuq period. They are common in ceramics of the twelfth 
century * and also in later miniatures ? and tend to disappear with the advent 
of the Mongols. One panel on Ibrahim ibn Mawéliya’s ewer still shows this 
characteristic hair style but only in an atrophied form (‘ STMW-II ’, pl. X XTa). 

Other archaic features in the scenes depicted on the lid are the costumes 
(round necked, not folding over with lapels), the outsize proportions of the 


1 * SIMW-—II ', ple. IX-X. 

3 Sauvaget has already called attentaon to what he called ‘la coiffure normale des Oghuz ' 
and for which he pointed to ceramics and mentioned some texte in Ars Islamica, xv—xvi, 1951, 
pp. 181 f. and fig. 4. 

* The miniatures of the Diosourides MS dated A.D. 1224 whose leaves are dispersed ın many 
collections, while the trunk remains in the Aya Sofia library, are full of parallels. Cf. H. Buchthal, 
‘° Karly miniatures from Baghdad °, Journal of the Walters Art Gallery (Baltimore), v, 1942, 18 ff. 
passim. For Mesopotamian examples (all pre-Mongol) see also D. S. Rice, ‘ The Aghani miniatures 
and religious painting in Islam’, Burlington Magazine, April 1953, figs. 14-17 and 19. Now 
algo the additional Aghans illustrat;ion discovered by S. M. Stern, ‘A new volume of the illus- 
trated Aghini manuscript’, Ars Orientals, xt, 1957, pl 2, and the excellent examples on the 
frontispiece of the psendo-Galen MS in Vienna, cf, K. Holter, ' Die Galen Handschrift und die 
Malümen des Hariri in der Wiener Nationalbibhothek’, Jahrbuch der Kunsthtstorischen 
Sammlungen in Wien, NF, xr, 1937, pl. I. 
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utensils (which are given exaggerated size for decorative reasons), and also the 
limitation of the figures to an uneven number—eleven—a feature with which 
I have already dealt elsewhere. At this point we may also draw a comparison 
between the treatment of our festive scene and a similar display of revellers, 
musicians, etc., on (this time a dated piece) the famous Bobrinskoy bucket 
made at Herat in a.p. 1163.2 There the inlays are also of copper and silver 
but they are executed in the traditional manner and, despite their exiguous 
size, chased with niello. Nor have the figures the characteristic long tresses. 
I should date the casket before the bucket to the middle of the twelfth century. 
The simultaneous use of copper and silver inlays seems to be limited to 
Persia and Mesopotamia in that order of precedence. My inclination at present 
is to ascribe the casket to Persia but I would not dare to be more specific. 
Another means of dating it and deciding its likely provenance is offered by 
the original and extremely rare manner in which the scenes with animals and 
birds on the circular bowl-shaped box have been given double contours and 
° modelled ’ in low relief (pls. X-XII). The only immediate parallel is (as we 
have seen above (p. 243) the deep bowl in the Kevorkian Foundation, New 
York (pl. XIIT). The latter vessel was acquired in Afghanistan but no evidence 
has been offered to date, for assuming that it was produced there. The 
Kevorkian bowl is inscribed on the inside and outside with large not unattractive 
but incoherent bands of Kufic script in which certain groups of letters recur. 
The background of these texts as also of the medallion and niches with figures 
is marked with a pattern of circles executed with a circular punch. The central 
scene of this bowl has other interesting features. Note the misunderstood (1) 
straps hanging from the belts of the seated ‘ruler’ and his two attendants. 
They are well known to us from the rock carvings of Taq-i Bustan,* and Central 
Asian paintings ë and can be pursued in time and space to the stone sculptures 
of Siberia * and via the frescoes of Samarra” to those of Lashkari Bazar.’ 
On the Kevorkian bowl they look inert like folds in the garment. The ' crowns’ 
worn by all three persons in the composition are peculiar in shape and have 
obviously been traced by a craftsman who had lost all consciousness of what a 
Sasanian crown looked like. The same applies to the bandlets hanging from 
the headgear of the central figure ; the crescent-shaped halo (a Seljuq feature, 
cf. the Aghani miniatures above, p. 250, n. 3) masks them and an additional, 


1 Ara Orientalis, 11, 1957, 322. 

2 Veaselovsky, op. at., pl. V, also R, Kesati, ' Gerateky bronzowy kotelok 1163 g.', Pamyatniki 
Epokhi Rustaveli, Leningrad, 1938, pp. 237-46, pl. 34. 

3 R. Ettinghausen, op. cit., pp. 116 f., calls it ‘Ghaznavid . . . probably from Mahmud’s 
other capital Ghazna '. 

4 Survey, Iv, pl. 166. 

5 A. von Le Coq, Buddhistische Spátantike, Ix, Berlin, 1924, pl. 14, 15, 17. 

* Evtyukhova, * Kamennuie izvayaniya Yurhnoi Sibiri i Mongolii’, Materialui po Arkheologis 
SSSR, 24, 1952, 71 ff. 

7 E. Herzfeld, Die Malereien von Samarra, Berlin, 1927, pls. LXV-LXVI. 

* D. Schlumberger, ‘ Le palais ghaznóvide de Lashkari Bazar ', Syria, XXIX, 1052, ple. X X XI- 
XXXII, and p. 265. 
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quite meaningless and useless pair of bandlets sticks out on the other side. Like 
other early works, the Kevorkian bowl shows an arrangement in an uneven 
number of compartments; this is to be observed in the 15 horse-shoe niches 
which surround the central scene. The middle of the twelfth century seems 
the obvious limit for this bowl, as it is for the circular Ankara casket. The odd 
inscriptions on the former make an attribution to Transoxania no more unlikely 
than to Afghanistan. A good deal more material will have to be amassed before 
any more definite statement is made. 

Before concluding this rather detailed examination of the Ankara casket 
which embodies so many rare and unique features I must draw attention 
to yet another characteristic of its décor: the treble outlines of the frames 
(figs. 15, 17-18). We find a very similar treatment of frames, accompanied by 
large, bold, Kufic lettering on a small ewer with upright spout in the Berlin 
Museum which I had occasion to refer to before in another context } and also 
(on a rather poorly executed tray but of obviously early date) labelled by 
F. R. Martin ‘ Bukhara ’,? presumably the place whence he acquired it. Both the 
tray and the ewer belong to the twelfth century and reinforce the argument in 
favour of the date ascribed to the casket. 

There remains one grave doubt. Do the lid and the bowl-shaped box really 
belong together ? They are executed in different techniques, but perhaps the 
inlaid portion (the lid) was chosen as the most normally visible part for the 
inlays, which were applied so thinly as to give the impression that some economy 
in the use of silver was desired. In date, they can hardly be differently placed. 
The lid is made of, what appears to be, the same alloy as that of the lower 
part—only spectrographic analysis could decide the question—and above all 
it fits the opening splendidly. It would be a remarkable coincidence, indeed, 
to have matched casket and lid at a later date, but it is a possibility which 
must be borne in mind. 


4. A CIROULAR CASKET IN THE INSTITUTE OF FINE Art, CHICAGO 

The object with which I wish to conclude comes as something of an anti- 
climax after the fine Ankara casket, but its reproduction here is justified by 
some of its peculiarities (pl. XVI).3 Cast in bronze or brass which has acquired 
an almost black patina, this casket (Reg. No. 34.504) has a circular body 
broadening towards the base where it reaches a diameter of 17 cm. It is 
supported on three feet and together with the lid (surmounted by a crude bird 
now mutilated) it reaches the height of 20۰3 cm. The globular container of the 
casket is lightly faceted and the lid (secured with a massive hinge and similar 
hasp obviously contemporary with the rest of the work) has radiating, angular 
fluting. The only other decoration is a narrow guilloche band. 


1 Survey, vi, pl. 1277, and ‘SIMW—IL’, p. 66, fig. 5. 

1 F. R. Martian, Altere Kupferarberten aus dem Orient, Stockholm, 1902, pl. 31. 

3 I am indebted to Mr. Jack Sewell, Curator of the Oriental Department of the Chicago Art 
Institute, for the facilities to study this exhibit. 
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The remainder of the decoration is very simple. The most conspicuous 
element is 12 oddly shaped cartouches filled with ‘ blessings ' in which mistakes 
abound.’ But as they are turned head downwards they were probably intended 
to be more decorative than edifying. I give in fig. 21 a sample of two of 
these cartouches turned the right way up. Then we have seven-petalled 
rosettes, similar to those on the casket of Sà'id al-Faqih described at the 





Fra. 21. 


beginning of this paper (cf. pl. II) and, finally, at the base & curious motif 
consisting of half-palmettes with fleshy blobs at their tips which are turned 
downwards—a pattern which is also to be seen on a bird-shaped lamp from (so 
E. R. Martin informs us) Bukhara.? 

The bird in the round which surmounts the lid and serves as handle (pl. VIIb) 
ig in no way comparable with the sympathique duck on the Ankara casket 
(pl. Vila). It is crude in the extreme, and it is difficult to see how its head 
(now lost) could have made 15 more attractive. Perhaps the most archaic 
feature in the Chieago piece are the feet (pl. VIIc). Fashioned in open work 
they show a simple but effective design of three pairs of inverted volutes. 
Putting things upside down seems to be the special foible of this craftsman ! 
Judging by the character of the script (from which most of the silver-inlay 
has vanished) I should date it to the very end of the twelfth century. What 
appeal this work might have it owes entirely to a certain provincial, rustic 
solidity. It is obviously a utensil destined for a fairly modest household, 
but it should not on that score be overlooked or omitted. 


1 [m0] مة رالد‎ (6) [sie] دواللا‎ (5) (hidden by hinge) (4) العز وألا (2) قال وا )3( لدولة و‎ (1) 
[s10] و‎ ally (12) [me] والدرة‎ (11) [sic] Jl x (10) $ SJ (9) والنعمة )8( والعافية‎ (7) 
? F. R. Martin, op. cit., pl. 20. 
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TWO SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ARABIAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
WORKS 


By R. B. SERJEANT 


URING the course of my 1953-4 tour in Arabia, I was able to see a great 
many new MSS, mostly of specifically South Arabian content, amongst 
which for example was a rare early copy of Ibn Samurah’s Tabakat, the same 
MS also containing what appears to be an unknown treatise on the grammatical 
scholars of Basrah and Küfah. A photocopy of this MS is now in the Library 
of the School, and a brief description is in the Madjallat al-Makhjitat al- 
‘Arabiyah, n, 2, p. 341. Fu'üd Saiyid of the Dar al-Kutub has recently pub- 
lished an edition of the said Tabakat. 

Some MSS I was able to purchase, the most important of these being a 
copy of the Chronicle of Bal-Fakih al-Shihri, a history which has already been 
described in the Bulleten, and the Fatawa of b. Dja‘man. Other MSS were 
photographed and are available at the School; in certain cases I was able to 
make extracts of unrecorded works in MS, but not infrequently I had to content 
myself with merely recording the existence of previously unknown works. 
In Rome I was able, through the kindness of Professor G. Levi della Vida, to 
extract the Yemenite material from his card-index copy of Griffini’s check- 
list of the uncatalogued portion of the Ambrosiana, but this material has 
subsequently been worked upon by Professor O. Lofgren, and quite recently 
by Dr. Munajjed on behalf of the Arab League. The Arab League has under- 
taken the task of cataloguing this most interesting South Arabian collection. 

With the new material now at my disposal it is intended to supplement, 
and in places to correct my previous articles on South Arabian MSS published 
some years ago in the Bulletin, but as this is proving a lengthy task it seemed 
worth while to publish a notice and some extracts from the two geographical 
MSS I examined in Tarim and Dathinah, for both treatises can contribute 
fresh information on the historical geography of Arabia. 


I 


Muhammad, called Djar Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (Brockelmann adds b. ‘Umar 
b. Muh.) b. Fahd al-Hashimi. 
Husn al-kira fi awidyat Umm al- Kura 

Loc.: Al Sahl Library, Tarim (described in BSOAS, xm, 2, 1950, 286). 
Photocopies at the SOAS Library through the good offices of Saiyids Husain b. 
‘Abd al-Kadir and Hamzah Al Yahya. 

Refs.: Brockelmann, GAL, 11, 393, Sup., 11, 538, for the author only. 

Descr. of MS : 25 folios inclusive of the title-page, but one or two end pages 
are missing, 23 lines to the page, clear naskh hand. The MS is furnished with 
many marginal notes. 
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Begins : . . . يقول فقير رحمة ربه . . . اما بعد فهذا تاليف لطيف‎ 
Sources: The author quotes from many standard works such as Ibn 
Khurdadbih, Ibn Djubair, Yaküt's Mushtarik, Abū Ishak’s al-Muhadhdhab 
(Brockelmann, Sup., rr, 669), Ibn al-Athir's Nshàyah, al-Nawawis Rawdah, 
al-Sakhawi’s al-Daw' al-lams‘, al-Azraki, al-Fakihi, al-Fasi’s Shtfa’ (Brockel- 
mann, GAL, 11, 172-3, Sup., n, 221) from which he copies very frequently. 
Another source seems to be Muhibb al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah al-Tabari 
(ob. 694 m. (A.D. 1295)) (cited on fol. 8a), a work of whose entitled al-K$rà 
lt-kastd Umm al-Kurà figures in P. Voorhoeve's Handlest of Arabic manuscripts 
(Leiden, 1957), p. 274, and has been printed in Cairo (1948) ; cf. Brockelmann, 
GAL, 1, 361. The author states.that the only person to compile a work similar 
to his own in previous times was al-Fasi from whom he copies, adding material 
of his own on Mecca, the Wadi ’1-Ta’if, and Jedda (all before fol. 13a). 

Sources available to the author were the work of his grandfather ‘Umar b. 
Fahd al-Makki in the ‘ musawwadat buldansgati-hi^, a copy of which has not 
been remarked so far, evidently some kind of topographical work (cited on 
8a, etc.), and al-Durr al-kamin bt-Dhasl al-‘Ikd al-thamin (al-‘Ikd being al-Fasi’s 
history, printed in Cairo and Mecca) (cited on 12b). Other works of his own cited 
are al-Fard td al-bahiyat fs fawa' id al-buldaniydt (cited on 9b) which seems to 
contain information on trade at Jedda, though a separate work of his on Jedda, 
under a different title, exists in two copies m Europe according to Brockelmann, 
and al-It'az li-mà warada ft Sik ‘Ukaz (cited on fol. 25b) on the putative 
site of ‘Ukaz. A book he mentions but had not seen was Tanassum al-zahr 
al-ma'nüs ‘an thaghr Djuddah al-mahrüs of Muh. b. Ya'küb al-Maliki (cited 
on 9a), perhaps a treatise on customs-duties, etc., at Jedda though it does not 
seem to be extant to-day. He also refers to al-Maiyürki's Bahdjat al-muhad; 
fi ba'd fad sl al-Tà'sf (fol. 10b) known to Brockelmann (Sup., n, 635). 

Date of compossison : After a short description of the contents the title- 
page has the date sanat 947 (A.D. 1540-1) which it would be reasonable to assume 
is the date when the first draft of the composition was completed. The author 
died in 954 8. (a.p. 1547). It is suggested that this MS is the autograph of 
Djar Allah with marginal notes which he intended to incorporate in the text, 
but that he never completed this part of his task. 

Contents: 1b. Preface and introduction. 

2b. Description of Mecca. 
4a. The Wadis of Mecca (Wadi ’l-Ta’if, Wadi Mabrad, Wadi 
Nakhlah). 
7b. Description of Jedda. 
10a. Description of al-Tà if. 
13a. Alphabetical list of villages. 
The list of place-names given in the note on the title-page does not corre- 


spond with the actual place-names in the text itself, nor does the title-page 
list amount to the 37-39 names which it variously states are to be found in the 
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text. In other respects the title-page note is inaccurate. By the author's own 
enumeration the names in the text end at no. 33, al-Hurmuziyah ; beyond this 
the title-page only mentions Wasit al-Haddah and Wasit Bani Ahmad, but 
it also mentions Haddat Bani Djabir which would come before al-Hurmuziyab— 
were it in the text. All this confusion indicates, of course, that the work was 
never completed, and that the author had the intention of giving it a thorough 
revision. 

The list that follows is extracted from the actual text, but additions from 
the title-page where relevant are given though other problems are left to the 
editor, Mr. P. Forand, to solve. 


13a ارض حسان‎ 
14a J ارض‎ 
15a فراس‎ Y 
15a | ابو عروه‎ 
15 ام العيال‎ 
15b Vy 
15b pus 
15b الردان‎ 
16a السرايق‎ 
16b | البرقة‎ 
178 (Title-page, (?) (تنضب المصيف‎ eae So, 
17a قاعى‎ jl e 
17a Jo Ad-l 
5 ior 
20a (Title-page, «S jUI ها‎ dla, (الحازنه‎ ojal 
20a (Title-page, والتميمه (الجديده الحميمة‎ (se) الحادته‎ 
205 elo 
21a CRINES 


21b enu 
21b isl 
21b (Title-page, correctly a>) At cs: (sic) Chait 
“ne C's الد‎ 
22b ats i 
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23a. الروضه‎ 
23a الريان‎ 
23b as jl 
23b riper 
23b سروعه‎ 
248 القصير‎ 
248 الكدايا‎ 
24b ARAN 
24b الشامية‎ as 
25b الهرمزيّة‎ 

هدأة بی جابر (Title-page only)‏ 

(Title-page only) اده‎ lul, 

(Title-page only) l Ael واسط بی‎ 


The author notes that Saiyid Ahmad b. ‘Adjlin (G. de Gaury, Rulers of 
Mecca (London, 1951), 102, flor. a.D. 1360-86) used to rule over six more places 
which he also describes : 


12a, الاصيفر‎ 

12a a 
12a F 
12b tadi 

ð- J e ١ 

جيف بی عمير 12b‏ 
الفتح 12b‏ 

Notes 


Djar Allàh's treatise is dedicated to Abii Numaiy Muhammad the Sharifian 
ruler of Mecca (a.D. 1524-84), whose genealogy he gives, tracing it right back 
to the Prophet. The treatise is a source of many little pieces of information on 
the history and activities of the Meccan Sharifs as well as of geographical interest. 
Frequent references are made to the working of the irrigation systems in the 
villages, which Mr. P. Forand has been working out with the assistance in part 
of the late Ettore Rossis ' Note sull’ irrigazione . . . nel Yemen’, Oriente 
Moderno, xxxn, 8-9, 1953, 349-61. The detailed accounts of the water avail- 
able in the wadis may be compared with Ibn Hadjar, al-Fatawa ad-kubra 
al-fikhityah (Cairo, 1938), especially vol. It, 147, 158, 189, where the term 
wadjbah is used in the sense of a share of water, p. 158 for instance referring to 
-the sale of a wagjbah mtn ‘Ain al-Salamah. It is noteworthy that the Persians 
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are reputed to have built no fewer than 68 cisterns (sahridy) at Jedda (8b), 
for they are credited with similar work at Aden, The measurements and descrip- 
tion of the Egyptian fortifications at Jedda are given (9a) according to the 
dhirà' al-‘amal ‘ used nowadays ' which is equivalent to one and a third of the 
Egyptian iron dhtra‘. The appearance of the Franks in 922 8. (a.p. 1516) 
is also mentioned (9b) and details of how the fortifications stood up to their 
attack. There are also brief notes on the taxes and duties called lawazim wa- 
muküs paid at Jedda to the Egyptians in the time of the author's grandfather 
(8b). At the time of the Müsim Hindi certain arrangements were made at the 
port for the collection of duties, and at this time the Friday prayer was held in a 
third mosque at the gate of the harbour (8a). 


II 


(al-Kadi Djamal al-Din) Abū Muhammad al-Taiyib b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar 
Makhramah. 
al-Nisbah ila ’l-mawads' wa- l-buldān 

Loc.: Copy with the Kadi of Mūdiyah in 1954, Saiyid Muhammad b. 
Djafar al-Sakkaf, said to be based on an older copy with the Djifri family 
in Lahej ; cf. Khalil Yahya Nami, al-Be‘that al-mesriyah ls-taswir al-makhtigat 
al-‘arabiyah fi bilad al-Yaman, takrir . . . (Cairo, 1952), p. 37, photo no. 167. 
This latter MS is described as a Muntakhab or compendium from the above work. 

Refs. : ' Materials for South Arabian history [T] ', BSOAS, xx, 2, 1950, 301, 
where the author is wrongly named perhaps, on the authority of ‘Alawi b. 
Tahir’s al-Shamil (photocopies in SOAS Library, p. 6) which cites him as 
Abū Muh. al-Taiyib b. ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad. The title Djamal al-Din would 
show that his name is in fact Muhammad, for al-Shardji (T'abakàát al-khawáss 
(Cairo, 1903), p. 26) indicates that the Yemenis call one named Muhammad, 
Djamal al-Din, and one named Ahmad, Shihab al-Din, though of course this 
practice is universal; cf. al-Nür al-safir, p. 228. 

الحمد لله رب العالمين حمدا وای نعمه ويكاق مزيده : Begins‏ 

Deser. of MS: Copy transcribed in 1353 8. (1935-6), a large two-volume 
work of 35 lines to the page, in a very legible hand. The work appears to have 
been composed in 928 x. (A.D. 1521-2), vide entry al-Khanfari, infra. 

Sources : The author derived much from Ibn Khallikan, though he had no 
complete text of his biographical dictionary, but only separate parts. Other 
sources upon which he relied were Tabakat al-Subki al-kubra, Tartkh al-Fast, 
Tartkh al-D4janads, all well-known authorities, but he then adds, 
ذلك قليل الجدوى والمنفع فضممت اليه من ينسب الى تلك البلده من‎ cub dle 
For this purpose he relied upon ‘kitab mà sttafaka lafz-an wa- khtalafa wad‘-an’ of 
al-Dhahabi, and A. Tabserat al-muntabth bt-tahrir al-mushiabih (Brockelmann, 
GAL, 11, 68, gives the British Museum copy the title Tabsir) of Abu 'l-Fadl b. 
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Hadjar. He relied especially upon the latter, for his text of al-Dhahabī was 
very faulty. This he tried to rectify by recourse to al-Shirazi’s Kamiis, and the 
Takmslat al-Sthah of al-San‘ani (sto for al-Qaghani). Then he found a musaw- 
wadah or draft of the Kadi Mas'üd b. Sa'd b. Ahmad Abi Shukail al-Ansari 
al- Khazradji, 


ذكر فيها جمله من البلدان مقتصراً على ذكر البلد وصفتها وبعض من ينسب اليها من 
العلماء والرؤسا المشبورين بل وصل فيها الى اخر باب الرا ثم ذكر بعد ذلك d‏ حروف 
متفرقة من كل حرف بلدة او بلدتين فاهممت باعامه وتييضه ففقدت النسخه المذ oy S.‏ 
مده طويله dy‏ اظفر بها فشرعت d‏ جمع شی من ذلك حاذياً حذوه فى الضبط 
e‏ 


Some of this material he added to his book, and indeed, from our point of view, 
this is the most valuable part of it, as the rest of the material is already available 
in the printed works of the authors themselves. Notes on Kadi Mas'üd are 
given by ‘Alawi b. Tahir in ‘Ukid al-almas (Singapore, 1949-50), Ir, 65. Shakib 
Arslan (Appendices to Hadir al-‘alam al-Islamt, of Lothrop Stoddart, trans. 
‘Muh. b.... Shihab (Cairo, 1352 H.)), mentions a Tarikh Abt Shukail al-Mas‘tids 
of which he states, there is a copy in San‘a’. The author might conceivably 
be the Kadi Mas'üd. Shanbal’s TaànrikA gives his date of birth as 759 m. (A.D. 
1357-8), or more likely 760 x. (A.D. 1358-9). He died in 838 H. (A.D. 1434-5). 

The author adds that when he introduces information by the phrase, 
* Kala ’|-Hafiz’, then it is derived from the ' Zawa’td’ of Ahmad b. “Ali al- 
‘Askalani (Ibn Hadjar) to the ‘ Tabstrah ‘ala kttab al-Dhahali’. 


During my stay in Müdiyah I was able to avail myself of the Kadi’s kind- 
ness to copy out the entries relating to Southern Arabia; with these I have 
included some entries relating to Africa and India with which it has close 
connexions. These entries are not complete for I did not copy out material 
I knew to exist in other sources, and I did not always copy out the lists of 
scholars, unless there seemed to be some importance in domg so. Some of the 
geographical material is not yet to my knowledge available anywhere else. 
J have made little attempt to correct the text, though I have added occasional 
notes with my initials to some of the contents summarized in English. These 
were notes taken in the field, and [ have been inconsistent, sometimes copying 
the nisbah, sometimes the name of the place itself. 


(1) Entries relating to Southern Arabta 


Yemenite Ibb. بى‎ YI 
Lahej district (al-Hamdani, p. 98, il yy). به‎ | 
A nisbah to the Persian Abna’. Qul 
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الابيى . . . شرقها احور وغربها لحج Ule‏ جبل يافع . . . مدنها المشهورة خنفر 
واحل وكان فہا من قديم قرى ومدن خربت وبقيت بلا ساكن. 

Abyan is described as less than two marhalahs from Aden. Near the sea 

the author mentions Ribat al-Fakih Salim not far from the place of visitation 


al-Kathib al-Abyad (mentioned in other Arab authors, and known to this 
day: R. B. 8). 


الأحورى . . . قال القاضى مسعود كانت نى القديم سلاطينها من كندة يسمّون 
شجوه (شبحوه) والآن قد سارت فى SS‏ ال يحيى من بی phil‏ يسمون الجحافل 
Ue‏ بندر ترسى فيه الحواطف من الشحر وبربره وعدن وغيرهم وهی ذات 
فروع تتسى بما المطر وفيها قبر مشهور بالبركة يقال له الشيخ عمر بن ميمون. 


الاحقاق Most of the entry consists of the usual legendary‏ 
material.‏ 
Lo I‏ نسبة الى أخبه . . . ذكرها القاضى مسعود وقال ان يشرب آل عدن منها 
قبل Lacuna‏ 


It had a sîk and fields and was inhabited by الاهدوب‎ but destroyed by the 
two Al Tahir shaikhs, ‘Ali and ‘Amir, as a highwayman’s nest, and is described 
by the author as now ruined. 

This entry contains much legend connected with ارم ذات العاد‎ 
the plains north of Aden, probably all drawn from ' 
known sources. 

الاسرارى . 8 . اسرار قرية من اعمال ريده المشقاص بنواحى الشحر. 

A village two days’ journey from al-Shihr. A poet ‘Abdullah b. Hasan b. 

Muh. b. ‘Ali died there. 


Near Hadramawt, west of al-Shihr, lying two الاشقطر ی‎ 
days from Daw'àn. (This place is not known to 
me. R. B. 8.) 


Here is found الصيد المعروف بصيد اسقط‎ 
(Read صير‎ for tue. R. B. 8.) 


Near Dhamàr (al-Hamdani, 104). أفيق‎ 
On the Yemen coast. wla YI 
Yemen (al-Hamdani, index). بأرق‎ 
Nisbah to Mt. براش‎ of San‘a’. TÉ 
بذمار‎ er برت‎ 

cy I‏ كانت بلدة A623.‏ من اعمال فوه نجلب الما الصبر السقطرى وكان بها قلعة 


ل وس 


لسمى عبر نه. 
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The water here is bad. The inhabitants of Bariim are mostly fishermen 
(as to-day: R. B.8.). 

Yemen. (al-Hamdani, 184). البطان‎ 


Mountain near Ta‘izz, with many villages, fields, roe 
gardens, and forts. 


ied‏ — مہا آل كثير من بنی ob‏ من آل حرام. 
ot pl‏ — بويش غياض بقرب الشحر . . . وحوها موضعان على البحر احدهما يسمى 
OSU‏ وتسميه العامة IS‏ والثانية روكب وبالمكلا قبر deo‏ صالح غريب 
يسمى يعقوب وهو مزار عند مسجده معر وف بكرامته ومن نجا الى قبره نجا. 
(Extract from Kadi Mas'üd).‏ 
البياض ‏ حصن باليمن وارض بنجد لبى عامر. 
Gon‏ سميت باسم بيحان ابو قبيلة والى القبيلة تنسب الابل البيحانية. 


(cf. al-Hamdani, 82.) ols موضع قرب‎  نيبلا‎ 
On the road from al-Shihr to Hadramawt, with ills 
nardjti (coconut palms), and hot springs. 
Of the Yemen. Notes on the Yemenite Ka'bah كاله‎ 
there and albi 43- l 
Yemen. ترد‎ 
Nisbah to a village east of Zabid where ‘Amir b. ارسي‎ 
‘Abd al-Wahhab was defeated. 


el‏ . . . يقال ان اول من عمرها ترم بن حضرموت بن سبا الاصغر وقد خرج 
مها ele‏ فقهاء فضلاء ومشاح اجلا مهم الفقيه يحيى بن سلم اكدر بلج 
الفقيه على بن احمد بكير وتوفيا Lee‏ سنة سبع وسبعين وحسمايه . . . واظنها 
قتلا فى تلك السنه فى od‏ عشمن الزنجيل كان بعدن فلم! de‏ بوصول السلطان 
طغتكين بن ايوب من مصر واستيلائه على زبيد واعماها خرج خوفاً منه الى 
حضرموت فقتل بها Lam‏ من العلا والفضلا قال القاضى مسعود ومنهم الفقيه سالم 
با فضل صاحب الذيل على تفسير القشيرى والفقيه شرف الدين del‏ بن محمد 
بن ضمعج ولد soll‏ صاحب شرح التنبيه والفقيه احمد بن فضل والفقيه 
الصالح الزاهد على بن محمد بن على بن يحبى بن حاتم والفقيه على بن احمد 
با مروان والفقيه الشيخ جمال الدين محمد بن على با علوى و«الفقيه عبد الله بن 
عبد الرحمن با عبيد صاحب الا UU‏ لما وقع فى التنبيه من الاشكال والفقيه 
محمد بن احمد ابى الحب توق سنة اثنتى Bley ote‏ وى تريم علماء ley‏ 
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نحصون ومقبرتها مشهورة البركة ومدفون فى جبانه تريم اربعون من‎ Y وزهاد‎ 
مع الساده | والاشراف | ال با علوى‎ eb مسعود‎ ge lll كلام‎ v اهل يدر‎ 
لا حصون ولا رأ الشيخ على‎ gle واولاده وحفدته وغيرهم‎ Gal كالشيخ عبد‎ 
اليمن ووصل الى حضرموت وأ (أر؟)‎ Elia بن عبد الرحمن بن عبد الله بن اسعد‎ 
من الصالين الاحيا والاموات وانشد‎ les ما‎ 
مررت بوادى حضرموت فاا‎ 
فالفيته بالبشر متسماً رحبا‎ 
USI bulge ننه من‎ cull 
لا يلقون شرقا ولا غربا‎ cl 
الدين محمد بن احمد فضل الترعى وتلميذه شيخى الامام عفيف الدين عبد‎ 
الله بن عبد الرحمن با فضل التريمى.‎ 
آل با عبّاد المعروفة بالغرفة.‎ gll de التريسى . . . قرية شرق‎ 
التعزى . . . دمشق اليمن فى المار والانہار والازهار والنزهه يقال انه لم يكن فيها شى‎ 
ملك اليمن توران شاه بن ايوب من قبل اخيه السلطان صلاح‎ Lem من ذلك‎ 
. الدين بن ابوب‎ 
Lp» pad الفوا كه‎ cy انواع‎ Ax صلاح الدين من الشام‎ a>] 4Ji فارسل‎ 
بتعز. وكانت بها ثعبات نزهة الدنيا وتعز كما قال القايل.‎ 
احسب نجد حر وفها‎ 
o pill حاد أويس‎ 
Famous place half a stage from al-Djanad, con- Lasi 


tains a village called 5,424, and Yafil fakths 
called al-Yahyawiyün. 


التنعى . . . تنعة قرية قرب حضرموت سميت بتئعة بن هالىء ينسب اليها عياض بن 
عياض. 
Reference by author to the Kamus. This village still exists (R. B. S.).‏ 
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Jil 

التويى 

ALE ذو كات الحميرى قل من‎ aay ol 

Mountain of the Yemen (al-Hamdani, index). تباج‎ 
oed ثروق (؟) قرية عظيمة‎ 

Nisbah to a place two marhalahs east of al-Shihr. Gk gl 
Well-known place in the Yemen. Wheat and لاء‎ 


barley are grown here. 


الجباى Ce‏ . . . قرية بجبل صبر فوق تعز . . . فيه زروع وسكر. 
Long description given by author (al-Hamdani, index).‏ 
الح Called after a Jew who used to sell pottery v‏ 
(fakhkhar) in it. 1‏ 
وسل و 0 . 1 
الجبى جبن . . . هى بلدة السلاطين آل طاهر . . وبا قبورهم. 
٠ a 8 oan À‏ 
do‏ جحاف جبل باليمن مشتمل على قرى وحصون. 
الجرق 
الجردانىوادى بين عمقين ووادى ke‏ 
Text Djyàn, but probably Habban should be read.‏ 
The author gives the names of scholars from this remote valley.‏ 


9 À 


TyE S 

e — Lt‏ الحليل باليمن. 

الجندى 

ci 

. One stage from al-Djanad (al-Hamdani, index). الوه اجره‎ 
From Hasik the village near Zufar al-Habüzi. Khl 


Tt has a tomb, said to be that of Salih min awlad al-Nabi Hüd, to which 
visitations are made, From it is brought Shihri luban and saber. 
الحبان_ومديتها المصنعة.‎ 
The following scholars are mentioned here—Àbü ‘Abdullah b. Muh. b. 
“Umar al-Maliki, ‘Ali b. Muh. b. ‘Umar of al-Rahbah ( ? pointing, or al-Zahbah), 
Abü الذيبح‎ Ismaîl b. Muh. b. Umar, and Isra’il b. Muh. b. ‘Umar, author of 
& celebrated collection of Fatawa. 
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A nisbah to two places in the Yemen, one being Hadjar 'Alwàn (pointing 
added), the other being Hadjar b. Daghghar al-Kindi (Hadramawt, R. B. 8.) 
which the author describes, adding : 


Gadd! jail الله‎ Calas Gall (e jladul lates 


Hudaidah. ES 
À known mountain of the Yemen where Zaidis, is الحراز‎ 
Shafts, and Igma ilis live. 
A place near al-Shihr and east of Ghail Ba ar اجرد‎ 
Wazir. 
(al-Hamdani, index, 8» Hl). الحردى‎ 
Yemen. الحرضى (الحرض)‎ 
Huraidah opp. ‘Andal. الخ في‎ 
Yemen (cf. al-Hamdani, eto.). الحزيزى‎ 
Haswail in the Mighkas area, with wells and crops. الحصويل‎ 
The tribes o pga سيبان تمم بنو عكبر الصيعر الاحموم‎ Bratt 
are mentioned as in Hadramawt. 
In Tihümah. الحضن — حضن‎ 


Described as a place near Yashbum of the ‘Awalik. This is probably the 
Wadi Hatib, and the entry evidence of the existence of the tribal name ‘Awalik 
at this time (R. B.'8.) (al-Hamdani, 89). 

الحورى . . . سكان القلعة ال SOU‏ وسكان اسفل القلعة آل با وزير المتصوفة. 

Hawra (Hawrah) in Hadramawt has a kalah hasinah (a strong fortress). 
The Ba Wazir shaikhs buried there include Abii Bakr and Sa‘id, sons of Muh. b. 
Salim. 


الحيرجى . . . بلدة مشبورة عل ساحل البحر بحر الظفار وهى ام المشقاص وتحمد 
ppt‏ الاشعثيون من كنده من ذرية الاشعث بن قيس بن معدى 
كرب الحضريى. وق حيرج بندر يقصده اهل اند ومقدشوه ويتوسمه اهل 
put‏ رت :ويل ca‏ ا ار de di pal‏ ور Jb edes‏ 
كل جهة ذكرها القاضى مسعود. 

(For aai the word الصيقة‎ ' fish-oil ' should probably be read. R. B. S.) 
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الحاشيمى . . . خاشم . . . قرية من قرى ريده المشقاص قرب البحر . . . يسكنها 
بنو محرم خدام A‏ با ole‏ الحضرى. 
خبر من نواحى بلاد حمير قريب الى حوزه الساحل كانت (ad Gat o ente‏ ميان 
سوى الاثار وينسب اليها ملوك حير يسمون اليوم EAE‏ 
El is tl‏ ی (Text‏ 
igh E. c agi daga ly Ae Ah‏ سيد كوا Js ask‏ 
مفتوحه م Us‏ 
A village of Lahej on the road from Aden, of the ‘Abadil (‘Abdalis : R. B. 8.).‏ 
ual eM.‏ با حفار الاحورى It is now a hawtah of‏ 
ay El‏ . . مدينة بوادى دوعان Se VE‏ ولا استولى الفقيه الصالح الورع الزاهد العالم 
عفيف الدين عبد الله بن محمد بن Ole‏ بن محمد بن oke‏ العمودى uel‏ على 
oly‏ دوعان سكن راس ay El‏ واقام لهم الشريعه واحيا السنه واطفا البدعه 
لكن لم Gly‏ ذلك هواهم فحاربوه واخرجوه وانتقل الى ذمار وتو بها فى سنة 
sae,‏ ل بعض الفضلاء. 
الخلى Miro‏ قرية باليمن قرب حجر. حياز. 
ابو £l‏ اسمعيل بن احمد بن على Famous scholars from this village are‏ 


(ob 724 5.(, محمد بن سليان المسلى ابن الرنبول.‎ cy, اه‎ Imam Abu 'L-Hasan 
‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Asbahi, and Salih b. “Umar al-Buraihi. 


p صالحون يطعمون‎ ls e aladi . edel 
ذ كز .ذلك الها‎ Co all qd uo يعرفون بال يزيد تتصل خرقتهم الى‎ 
مسحود.,‎ 
وحا م اہین يسكها وبها جامع كبير‎ Og! خنفر من مدن ابين وهى قاعدة‎ ue x 
JE حسن‎ 
A pious man who lived here was called | .الث لجات‎ In the middle of the 
town are kawm mutasawurfah called الب ركاتيون‎ of whom he says: 
يدهم للشيخ مور بن عمر بن الزغب وهولا البركانيون يسافرون بركب اليمن من‎ 
. الشحر واحور وابين والجبل جميعه وتهامه جميعها‎ 
This is, according to the Kadi Mas'üd, 
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على ما كان d‏ زمنه واما اليوم فهى خراب استولى عليها البدو مثل gu‏ 
والطوالق وال ايوب وغيرهم من داعية الفساد وانتقل البركانيون الذين كانوا 
بها الى وادى war Q at‏ هذا وهو سنة تمان وعشرين وتسعاتة تطرق فساد 
البدو المذكورين الى وادى at‏ وخرب اكرها وغالب قراها وذلك بسبب 

الحوارى . . . نسبة الى خوار بن الصدف من حمير. 

Nisbah to a place near San‘a’ (al-Hamdani, index). الدبری (دبره).‎ 

الدثينى نسبة الى دثينه بالفتح وكسر alll‏ وسكون التحتانية ثم نون مفتوحة ثم ها 
صقع معروف باليمن بناحية ابين من الشمال وتهامة ورداع الحوامل نحت الكور 
من الشرق وهى بلاد متسعه فى كل بقعة مها قبيله منقطعة لا تطيع غيرها 
والعداوه بينهم قائمه والصلح قد بقع بيهم فى بعض الازمان وقاعدتها قرية كبيره 
تسمى SU‏ وسلاطينها FLA‏ وكان مقدمهم ال قاحل بالقاف Ly‏ المهمله 
tob‏ المتقدم vt er‏ بن مسعود وولده Igo Ul AM LP! N Joss‏ الناس 
القاضى مسعود وزعم المنجمون ان طالعها العقرب ole £d‏ فلهذا كان 
الشر وضد الصلاح غالبا عليهم ويقال انها من Sly Al‏ الاربع فى اليمن 
وهى تعز والمعافر وصعده ودثينه والمقدسات الاربع الجند والكثيب الابيض 
وزبيد وصنعا انى ما ذكر القاضى مسعود وينسب اليما جماعة من اهل اليمن 
قال اللحافظ ولعله عروه بن غربه T‏ بزيادة Asks‏ بين المثلثه والنون rr^‏ 
روى عن الضحاك بن فيروز ذكره سيف فى الفتوح uar!‏ 

(One of the present-day Fathani tribes is called Al Kahil. R. B. 8.) 


In the Yemenite district of Ba‘dan in Mikhlaf دلال‎ — NA 
Dja'far (cf. al-Hamdani pp. 75, 100). 
According to a marginal note properly Daw‘an. gle ll 


(The spelling with the long a is not infrequent in 
medieval MSS. R. B. 8.) 
In the Wadi Aysar is الدوقه‎ and in al-Ayman, Khuraibah. 
Wadi ’]-Dawm (pointing added, cf. al-Hamdani, du الد‎ 
index) of Lahej. There are harath cultivators here. 
(Full notice im MS.) 
الدهلكى . . . وكان بتو اميه اذا غضبوا على احد من اهل الحجاز نفوه الى دهلك.‎ 
Some scholars from this island are mentioned. 
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C‏ موضع بأجار وموضع بعدن ابين. 

coh Op سرن‎ LYS جهة المغافر (كذا) فى حك اللو‎ SY 
الاطعمة والسمن والعسل والخحلبه الى عدن.‎ Ire المسن . . . نجلب‎ 

Of the later scholars are mentioned Sa‘id b. Ahmad al-Dhubhani—Kara’a 


‘ala Isma'il al-Mukri, musannif al-Irshàd (ob. Aden 888 u.), Muh. b. Sa‘id b. 
Ahmad al-Dhubhani of whom a biography is given, the author adding : 


وللفواه (IIS)‏ فيه اعتقاد Lopas‏ يافع والنود. 


الفرس . 

ذمرمر ‏ حصن من اعمال صنعا قيل انما اسم مدينه صنعا وصنعا قصر عمدان الذى 
بناه التتابعه (MS)‏ 

ذهبان 

Belongs to Al Abi ‘Abbad, in Hadramawt. ذى اصبح‎ 

(These are the Mashayikh connected with the Tomb 

of Had. R. B. 8.) , 

A sük and place of tudjdjar. دى عد ينه‎ 


ذى x je e‏ بالجنديه. 
ال حابى Nesbah to a village in Daw'an (cf. al-Hamdani).‏ 
It had scholars, amongst whom was al-Fakih l‏ 
Ahmad b. Salim Ba Nakib.‏ 


الرجبی . . . بالجيم من رجبه حى همدان lth‏ موضع باليمن بقرب قريه محضن 
المعروف بحصن المحازم الكنديين قرية يقال LA‏ الرحبه ايضا انشاها الفقيه . . . 


l بن . . . محمد بن غمر المالى.‎ cle 

The father of the last-named was from Abyan, and settled in al-Khabar 

min bilàd Himyar (in the Wahidi Sultanate: R. B. 8.) married there and 
settled at al-Magna‘ah Habban (MS wrong Dj bàn). Here the Fakih ‘Ali was 
born, and the Falihs, Isma^l, Isra’il, Ibrahim, and Bü Bakr. This R dj bah 
(for which a>, should be read: R. B. 8.) was uncultivated land (mawat) 
so he asked for it from the people of the district and built a mosque. He was the 
father of pious sons who ,يطعمون الطعام‎ and he died in 882 m. (This is doubtless 


the ancestor of the famous families of Mashàyikh of the Wahidi Sultanate. 
R. B. 8.) 


الرخيى . . . رخحيه . . . جهة عريضه ذات مزارع على مطر جبليه واشجارها علوت 
وفيها بعض غيل . 
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(Kadi Mas'üd.) Its inhabitants are: : ;‏ 
Jr |‏ بالعبيد آل شحبل وبعض من کنده. 
الرداعى 
رداع الحرامل | قرية فوق There are two districts, one is: Ate‏ 
' دثينه ty‏ وسط العقبه ناس يسمون البركانيون ورداع ey TIM‏ متصله محصى 
وهى بلاد اغنام وزرع وفہم نجده وباس واهلها شافعيه. 
burr and grapes.‏ د which has‏ بلاد Of OU»,‏ ر داع العرش The other is‏ 
should probably be read. R. B. 8.)‏ الخوامل looks incorrect, and‏ ردياث) 


This place Radmàn bas a fort called المعسال‎ Glo jJ 
and a village, called Karan, after which (3,3 | اويس‎ 
is named. ; 
Yemenite (?). (al-Hamdani mentions (p. 99) Oley.) الرسغی‎ 
الرعرعى الرعارع قريه من قرا لحج.‎ 


Jos 


dpi Jl‏ . ; . قال القاضى مسعود . — هذه النسبه لست الى بلاد ولا الى قبيله 
والظاهر انه لقب لبعض اجداد الفقها بنى الرنبول ep‏ شرف الدين! مد بن 
ابی بكر بن ابراه الرنبولى احزی نسبه الى قبيله باسفل ميفعه يقال هم ajal‏ 
من كنده كان Line Lbs Ule‏ مجاب الدعوه قرا على الفقيه اسمعيل 
cz adl‏ . . . وعنه اخذ القاضيان حال الدين محمد بن سعد با شكيل وصنوه 
القاضى ols‏ الدين احمد بن سعد با شكيل. 
This scholar al-Ranbili, mentioned in several hagiologies, died in an Abyan‏ 
village in 724 H.‏ 
الرواحى A. village in Haraz.‏ 
Reference to the strong tribe of the Banti Ma‘n in Aden during Sulaihid‏ 
بى الكرندى بالمعافر times, and to‏ 


الريدى 
(Volume 11)‏ 
Zabaràn is a village of al-Djanad (cf. al- al, jl‏ 
Hamdaàni, 115).‏ 
الزبيدى 
b+) Let jl‏ مهملة) village of Mikhlaf Dja‘far (al-Hamdani,‏ | 
index).‏ 


الساعق قريه معروفه فى جبل بی سيف (EU)‏ 
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Si 


Yemen, al-Djanad district. (33 5) السودى‎ 
East of al-Djanad. From it came the celebrated ( jl ) ى‎ rdi 


scholar al-Imam Yahya b. Abi ']-Khair al-‘Imrani, 
author of Als Sly OLJI [sic] and other works 
(cf. al-Hamdani, 103). 
الشبوی شبوه . . . بلد ما بين مارب وحضرموت بين جردان وبيحان وبالقرب‎ 
مها معدن الملح.‎ 
من المهره يسمون الشحرات‎ Wer الشحرى . . . سميت بذلك لان سكانما كانوا‎ 
الف فحذفوا الالف وكسروا‎ e بالفتح وسكون الحا المهمله وفتح الرا المهمله‎ 
الشين ومنهم من لا يكسرها والكسر اكير وتسمى الاشحار ايضا كالجمع‎ 
وتسمى الاشغا بفتح الهمزه وسكون الشين وفتح الغين المعجمتين ثم الف لانها كان‎ 
بها واد يسمى الاشغا وكان كثير الشجر وكان فيه ابار وتیل وكانت البلاد‎ 
الشرق والمقبره القديمه ى جانبه الغربى ويسمى ايضا‎ GH حوله من‎ 
call i من‎ aye adl Gyro (ge Usb le OY... Ora 
وشرب اهلها من ابار فى سمعون وتسمى الاحقاف ايضا والاحقاف الرمال‎ 
النقيب ابوحنيفه‎ NE واحدها حقف والشحر كثير الرمال . . . ذكر هذه‎ 
لفقرا زاوية الشيخ جوهر ثم‎ C واسمه احمد كان من اولاد تجار عدن ثم صار‎ 
عزم الشحر وامتدح سلطاها عبد الرحمن بن رشد ( كذا) باشعار كثير معظمها‎ 
. . . على البال بال‎ 
At this point the margin says that six senseless verses are purposely 
omitted. They are aig} ge غير‎ dyli diro. 


(The term balbàl is quite ancient and occurs in various Yemenite authors. 
R. B. 8.) 


. . . وخرج من الشحر dela‏ من العلاء الفضلا كال شكيل وال السبى 
وال بن حاتم وغيرهم واليها ينسب خلق كثير مهم محمد بن معاذ الشحرى سمع 
من ابى عبد الله الغزارى Oed‏ محمد بن عمر الاصفر الشحرى الشاعر. 


الشرجى . . . شرجه. North Yemen.‏ 
ge‏ 
الشرعى آخر قرية باليمن (al-Hamdani, index.)‏ 


.di pl من نواحى زبيد . . . محمد بن عشير بن معروف ابوبكر‎ al 
'This scholar died in 539 n. 
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شقره مرسبى ببحر اليمن بين احور وابين. 

2 5 5 wo 3 5 ^ ot ox 

الشمهولى . . . نسبه الى شمهون قريه من اعمال طفار ينسب اليا محمد بن Ole‏ 
epe‏ 


This person is mentioned also in al-Djawhar al-shaffaf (microfilm of vol. xr 


in SOAS Library). 
Mount Sabir near Ta'izz. US الصبر‎ 
الصدق‎ 
Village east of al-Djanad beside a mountain 3 الصرد‎ 
called .سورق‎  Khazradji says it is deserted. 
(al-Hamdani, index.) 
الصعدى‎ 
الصليحى‎ 
Suhban near Dhü Djibilah (f pointing). A الصہبای‎ 
saint Dahmal, of this village, was prominent in ١ 
resisting Tughtakin’s land reforms. 


الضبه . . . قرية بتهامة. 

الضحى ( كغى ) Yemenite.‏ 
الضحيان . . . موضع فى طريق حضرموت الى مكة. ).124 (al-Hamdani,‏ 
Nisbah to a Yemenite village. Tm‏ 

: . p, 5 0 0 

ضراس . . . جبل Ode‏ . 5 . من age‏ حقات وق مرسى السفن ولا سا كن به. 
ضراس . . . بلد مشهور بجبال اليمن. 


CL‏ . . موضع بين ماوية وذات العشر. 

الظاهرى . . . ظاهر موضع شرق الشحر على ساحل البحر الهندى وفيه عيون جاريه 
ويزرع عليها الحبوب الذره والرفه [كذا] والدخن الاصغر كذا ذكر القساضى 
مسعود والظاهرى نسبه الى الظاهر بحذف المأ صقع باليمن فوق دثينه محلب 
منه الخنطه وغيرها الى عدن وغيره. 

Quotations from Yàküt, little original. الظفارى‎ 

Zafr is said to be near Zabid. ظفر‎ 


8 e 


العترى . . . عثر . . . جزيره من بحر اليمن سميت باسم مدينه تقابلها فى البر ف 
راس الحلاف السليمانى بين حلى وحرض وقد خربت منذ زمن. 
(al-Hamdani, index.)‏ 
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العجله Yemenite village.‏ 
العدلى . . . كانت قديما تعرف Ode‏ ابين لان os!‏ بن زهير بن المميسع بن حير اقام 
بها EY‏ كانت من اعمال ابين bes Tasty‏ وبين عدن لاعه قريه باليمن Lal‏ 

قرب صنعا . 

سميت Dae‏ وهى الاقامة لان تبعاً كان حبس بها اصعاب الجرام. 

طول جامع عدن من uU‏ الشرق الى TN oll‏ مائة وخمسة وثلاثون 
ذراعاً باليد وعرضه من الباب القبلى الى الباب GLI‏ ماة وسبعة اذرع يد 


(Perhaps one should read al-bab al-Hukkati. R. B. S.) 
The Kamiis, says the author, says Aden is an island. 


e- 3 
العد يى‎ 
(al-Hamdãnî, index.) uero 
‘Ayan is a village in the Yemen (cf. al-Hamdani, TN 


index). 

dial‏ . . . الغرّفه ذات JE‏ ومزارع بها فقرا صا حون يعرفون بال ابى عباد ومن 

مشايخهم الكبار . . . عبد الله بن محمد بن عبد الرحمن با عباد وهو اول من 

اشتهر بالتصوف بحضرموت . . . ودفن بشبام وتر بته من الترب المشهورة المقصودة 
بالزيارة من الاماكن الشاسعة eps‏ من اعلا مناصب حضرموت. 


(al-Hamdani, index.) Crd ob Te 

الفايشى . . . نسبه الى 1:39 ذى الفايش Spotl‏ 

Red Sea island. فرسان‎ 

Yemen. oles 

Yemenite village. فلق‎ 
Place in the Tihamah. G JŠ | 

القرينان جبل بساحر [كذا] بحر dd‏ من جهة اليمن. 

قشن 


وهو موضع خطر اذا سقطت اليه السفن قل أن تسلم. 
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Yemenite village. فشبه‎ 
Village in Maifa*. T 
قيدون . . . بوادى دوعن . . . بها فقرا صاحون يعرفون بأل العمودى وبها‎ yn 
, : PE TM X. uade ae 
کوکبان‎ 
Place in the Yemen. kg 
oul 
الماربى- قصر مارب قصر مشيد باليمن.‎ 
Ma'rib is said to be three days’ journey from San‘a’. 
المد رى نسبه الى مدرات كجمع مدره قريه على نصف مرحلة من الحند ناحية القبله.‎ 
رة‎ INGE ale. tall cp 
The margin, unquestionably correctly, suggests 3,2 Jil. 


المعافرى 

(cf. al-Hamdani, index.) قريه كبيرة فى بلاد الاشعوس.‎  ربعم‎ 
(cf. al-Hamdani, index.) المعقر‎ 
Yemen (cf. al-Hamdani, index). TES 


المغزبى . . . نسبه الى المعازبه dale‏ كبيرة بقرى زبيد مهم شجعان [ey‏ وزهاد 
dpe 2 Og Y‏ هل lab‏ 


ملحان 

A village between San‘a’ and Dhamar. pue 
يقال يشم اضر الى السواد.‎ Lae فيها معدن العقيق ويقال ان فيه‎ 

Village of Lahej. الد وا‎ 

Yemen (cf, al-Hamdani, 55, 101). ون مدقت‎ ie a 


ce AUI‏ ناشر حى من المعافر. 
Various scholars mentioned who bear this nisbah.‏ 
النافعى u‏ نافع Various scholars with this ntsbah are quoted. | opal ae‏ 
(Al-Saghani quoted in Tadj al-'arüs.) 1‏ 
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النجدى النجد قبيل dale‏ 


نسفان محلاف cu‏ ذمار. 
النظارى نسبة الى قريه فى جبل بعدان يقال LA‏ النظارى. 

Ibrahim al-Waziri of this village ob. 779 m. 
Village of San‘a’. نوب‎ 
الجميرى.‎ RS NE ue ال ذى‎ AJ السرى‎ 
الوسبى الوسف من اعمال همدان.‎ 


الوصابى 
ا مجرى Wadi Daw‘an (Hadramawt), consisting of two‏ 
[ste] and Dammiin. Even in those‏ حيداون villages‏ 
days it was known as al-Hadjarain. Reference to‏ 
the Kdmiis.‏ 
هجرة البحبح Near San‘a’.‏ 
هجرة ذى غبب In Dhamär.‏ 
هد الة Yemenite village.‏ 
R. B. S.)‏ من قرى عبر جهة القبلة (Tüdj‏ 
hdl‏ 
أو یب A place at Zabid.‏ 
اليافغى Reference to the Kamus (Ru‘ain and Yafi'). A‏ 
number of 72551 scholars are mentioned. :‏ 
Reference to the Kamus. Village of Shabwah. oe‏ 
يفاعى Village of al-Ma'&fir. Al-Fasi says‏ 


من معشار تعز . . . فى واد يقال له القصيبه. 
From it comes Zaid b. ‘Abdullah b. Dja'far b. Ibrahim, Sahib al-Bayan.‏ 
اليمى | 
Eniries relating to Africa‏ )2( 
الباورى . . . من اعمال منفسه . . . بساحل EBM‏ 
This is said to be the nssbah of a place (c ; JU, in which there is the Ribat‏ 
of al-fakih Müsa b. Müsa.‏ 
الراوى (براوه) على ساحل جز بره من اعمال مقدشوه سب مرسى يقصد الحواطف من 
LAI‏ والسواحل من ge lilly T d.‏ مسعود) . 
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البربرى ايضا نسبة الى بربره . . . بلاد واسعة من مقدشوه الى اول بلاد الحيشه 
ee, An lae dol aS lo‏ أعجام E‏ أعجام re)‏ مسلمون ولیم سرعة 
العندو وقيل لم يغتذوا بشى سوا اللبن واللحم وفبهم الطيشه كذا نقلته من كتاب 

deli‏ . . مدينه بساحل بحر الحبشه عند المعبر الى اليمن ars‏ وبين زبيد ثلاثه 
ايام ومن هذا المكان عبرته (كذا) الحبشه الى المراكب حتى ملكوا اليمن ايام 
CLI‏ الاخدود وهو اضيق مكان فى البحر Jis,‏ ها ف الزمان الاول 
اولافقه ومالكها اليوم المديكلى كذا فى كتاب القاضى مسعود. 

Various scholars with this nisbah are mentioned. ntl 

TES‏ . . . جذامن ab ual‏ مہا محمد بن ابی بكر بن على الجذای من 
يسمى جذ أيه . . . فسالته عن تسميته بذلك JUS‏ انا من بلاد بالحيشه يسمى 
wines‏ ش 


Al-Habashah is located in the following way. الخشه‎ 
To the north of it is al-Khalidj al-Barbari, to the 
south al-Barbar, to the east al-Zindj, and to the 
west of it the sea. (The two latter directions must 
be simply a mistake. R. B. 8.) It is opposite 
Yemen and Dahlak. The Abyssinians are : 


CH حام بن‎ dl قوم سود يرجع نسبهم‎ 
The Nadjashi of the Prophet’s time was called 


"~ žá æ Ò æ 


do ove | (8t0, incorrectly). 
The Muslims came to him via Dahlak Is. 


شرخحه . . . بلد بالحبشه جحلب ما الزباد والعاج وغير ذلك. 

Fandün is said to be a village in al-Habashah. الفندول‎ 

قمر (ree)‏ . . . موضع ورا بلاد الزج cde‏ منه الورق القمارى ولا يقال 
القمرى وهو خريف طيب الطعم . . . اما gallate‏ بن محمد بن منصور 
الحضرى القمرى قال السلى . . . 

Some geographical information on Africa is to be found in the Sharif ‘Aidaris 


b. ‘Ali al-‘Aidaris al-Nudairi, Bughyat al-dmal fi Tarikh al-Sawmal (Mogadisho, 
1955) which claims to draw on Arabic MSS sources. 
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(3) Entries relating to India 


Kadi Mas'üd says this is an Indian garyah with ا وور‎ 
much rice. 
Said to be a nisbah to some place in the Yemen, THU AAT 
Hind, or Sind, famous for swords. n 
بيله قريه بالسند.‎ 
A city in India. الجوجى (من جزرات)‎ 


7 4 
بالهند وتسمى سرة منير.‎ AL الا . نسبة الى سرة كسرة الانسان‎ 
(This is how the name appears in most South Arabian MSS. R. B. 8.) 


- od 
* 


A place in India. nr 


THE SUDANESE MAHDIA AND THE OUTSIDE WORLD : 
| 1881-91 


By P. M. Horr 


1. Tae CAREER or THE Manni: 1881—5 


N 29 June 1881 letters were despatched by a Dunqulawi ascetic and religious 
teacher to various notables in the Egyptian Sudan. The writer, who had 
previdusly been known as Muhammad Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah, announced in 
these letters what had for some time been an open secret among his followers, 
namely that he was the Expected Mahdi. Muhammad Ahmad was by no means 
an unknown figure. He was at this time approaching 40 years of age. From 
childhood he had been profoundly devoted to the study of Islam, Süfi doctrine, 
and the ascetic life, although, unlike a number of other Sudanese, he had never 
proceeded to higher studies at al-Azhar. His experience of the world was limited 
to the northern and central parts of the Egyptian Sudan. Like other devout 
Sudanese of the time he was distressed by the evidence he saw of the decay 
and neglect of Islam, and he appears to have shared with his countrymen the 
expectation that at the end of the thirteenth hyriya century (1881-2) God 
would send a Mahdi to end oppression and regenerate the Faith. It is clear 
from his letters that Muhammad Ahmad’s conviction that he himself was the 
Expected Mahdi occurred at a late stage in his spiritual development. Earlier 
he had thought that the divine election would fall upon a much more prominent 
religious leader, Muhammad al-Mahdi of Jaghbüb, the head of the Saniisiya 
order. Only when this hope remained unfulfilled, when the Muslim century 
drew near its close and when he himself approached the age of 40 ? did he take 
the decisive step of proclaiming his manifestation as Mahdi in Aba, an island 
of the White Nile which had for some years been his place of retreat. 

The Mahdia was thus at its inception a religious movement, born of a protest 
against the contemporary failure to achieve the ideals of the Muslim Faith. 
A small and physically powerless company of Sudanese, none of great rank or 
standing, gathered around the new Mahdi and his disciples and formed the 
nucleus of the movement. To them as to the Mahdi himself, the outside world 
was a theological rather than a geographical concept. All those who did not 
accept the divine mission of their leader were unbelievers, even though they 
might profess Islam. 


1 This article is the substance of a paper read at the Sixth Anglo-American Conference of 
Historians in London, July 1957. The history of the Mahdia is in other respecte more fully 
treated in my forthcoming book, The Mahdist state in the Sudan, 1881-1898, to be published _ 
by the Clarendon Press. 

3 Here as elsewhere the Mahdi seems consciously to have modelled hia career on that of the 
Prophet, since Muhammad is traditionally said to have received the call to prophecy at the age 
of 40. 
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(a) Withdrawal and Holy War: the Hijra and the Jthad 

At this early stage the Mahdi sought to win the outside world of unbelievers 
by propagandist letters, while himself withdrawing with his chosen community 
from its midst. The Mahdi's imitation of the Prophet's Hijra was an action 
long foreseen and prepared. Before his manifestation, Muhammad Ahmad 
had paid two visits to Kordofan, the province west of the White Nile, where 
he had gained many adherents and had sounded the opinions of Sudanese 
notables. He had found much discontent with the Egyptian administration. 
The simple peasants and nomads disliked the payment of taxes, which were 
extorted on occasion by no gentle methods. Evasion by flight was no longer 
as easy as it had been in the past, since Khedive Isma'il had extended Egyptian 
rule over Darfur to the west and the Bahr al-Ghazal to the south. The merchants 
had suffered from the attempts of the khedive to suppress the slave-trade, 
attempts all the more odious since they were inspired by Christian Europe 
and executed by European officials such as Gessi, Slatin, and Gordon. There 
was thus a great deal of latent opposition to the Egyptian administration, 
fostered not only by its abuses but also by its good intentions. Having surveyed 
Kordofan in these two visits, Muhammad Ahmad chose the remote Nuba 
hill-country in the south as the place of refuge for his infant community. 

Even though Muhammad Ahmad conceived his mission in purely religious 
terms, it constituted a threat to the Egyptian administration in the Sudan. 
The threat is implicit in a message which he sent to the governor-general, 
Muhammad Ra'üf Pasha, in Khartoum." In it the Mahdi asserted that he was 
commanded by the Prophet to establish the Sunna. This meant in principle 
the establishment of a community on what was believed to be the primitive 
Muslim model; in practice, the rigorous application of the Shart‘a and the 
abandonment in particular of those innovations by which the Ottoman empire, 
including Egypt, had sought to come to terms with the Western world of the 
nineteenth century. The letter communicates the prophetic command to 
withdraw from the world, ' to emigrate with the Faith from that which bears 
the imprint of the age ', and there is a clear suggestion that as in the time of the 
Prophet, the hijra would be followed by the 71880. The Mahdi writes, ‘ The 
warnings are clear and the sword purifies him who does not believe. Let it be 
known that .. . there came to me a sword and I was informed that none 
should be victorious over me while I had it. The Prophet informed me that God 
would take whoever comes against me as an enemy, either by weakness or by 
drowning’. Here the Mahdi is on the defensive, thinking of resisting attacks 
upon Abé island, but circumstances were soon to enable him to carry the war 
against his opponents. 

At the time of the Mahdi's Ayra to Qadir in the Nuba Mountains, which 
.. took place between August and October 1881, the theological distinction between 


1 Text in MSS Yüsuf Mikha'l (2), 4; Nujümi, 13; Indharat, 2-3; Yale, 415-6. MS 
Yale desoribes the message as ‘ the copy of a telegram from the island of Abé to the governorate- 
general’. Printed text in Shoucair, nr, 127. 
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the Mahdist community and the outside world of unbelievers was already being 
equated with a division between the followers of the Mahdi (who, followmg 
another prophetic precedent, were entitled Ansür) and the officials of the 
Egyptian administration, known generically as Turuk ‘ Turks’. At Qadir the 
Mahdia, while not losing its original religious impulse, developed into a 
resistance-movement against Egyptian rule, and the original company of 
pious devotees, who disapproved of the Egyptian administration on religious 
grounds, was augmented by those whose material grievances have been 
mentioned. Until the fall of Khartoum in January 1885, the chief concern 
of the Mahdi was the armed struggle against the Egyptians. 

The Mahdi himself, however, always remained conscious of the religious 
and universal character of his mission. The early successes of the Ansér in 
defeating government forces at Aba and Qadir were taken to be evidentiary 
miracles and quickly acquired a legendary quality. In January 1883 the 
Ansar captured El Obeid, the key to the west. This victory was followed by 
a pronouncement of the Mahdi which showed that he envisaged his 2280 
as something far more than skirmishes and sieges in a remote African province : 

‘The Apostle of God gave me good tidings in the prophetic vision and said 
to me, “ As thou didst pray in El Obeid, thou shalt pray in Khartoum, then 
thou shalt pray in the mosque of Berber, then thou shalt pray in the Holy 
House of God, then thou shalt pray in the mosque of Yathrib,! then thou 
shalt pray in the mosque of Cairo, then thou shalt pray in the mosque of 
Jerusalem, then thou shalt pray in the mosque of al-'Iraq, then thou shalt pray 
in the mosque of al-Küfa ". O God, make us to be of those who pray in these 
mosques and thereafter make us to be of the martyrs slain at the hands of the 
vile unbelievers. Amen.’ ? 


(b) Relations with the outside world after the fall of El Obeid 

The fall of El Obeid was followed by the Mahdi’s first attempts to gain 
followers outside the Egyptian Sudan, and also by his first contact with 
European Christians in the persons of Hicks and Gordon. On 12 May 1883 
he sought to open communications with Muhammad al-Mahdi al-Sanüsi at 
Jaghbüb through the sultan of Wadai? In his letter he offered the Saniisi 
leader a place in the Mahdist hierarchy which since the Emigration to Qadir 


1 The use of the pre-Emigration name of Medina 1s perhaps another of the Mahdi's deliberate 
parallels between his career and that of the Prophet. 
2 MS Nujümi, first unnumbered folio. 
3 Text in MSS Yusuf Mikhail (2), 47-9; Nujümi, 127-0 ; Indhàrát, 36-40. The text in 
Nujümi is corrupt where the appointment of the Khahfas is described, and reads: 
died خلفا من اععابه من‎ Ls عظيمة عن النبى صلى الله عليه وسل‎ i Am تم حصلت‎ 
Shoucair attempted to amend this and his printed text (Shoucair, mt, 171) reads: 
duel من‎ alel من‎ ade e$ (صلعم)‎ Gl ثم حصلت حضرة عطيمة عن‎ 
This corruption is the souroe of one of the errors in the translation given in Wingate, Mahditsm, 
71, where this passage is rendered : 
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had been modelled on precedents from primitive Islam. The Mahdi himself 
held supreme authority as Successor of the Prophet (Khaltfat Rastil Allah), 
while the next rank was that of the Successors (khulafa’) of the four Orthodox 
Caliphs. Three of these places had already been assigned, to 'Abdallàhi b. 
Muhammad, Khalifat al-Siddiq (who was to succeed the Mahdi as sovereign 
in 1885), to ‘Ali b. Muhammad Hilt, KAalsfat al-Fürüq, and to Muhammad 
Sharif b. Hamid, Khaltfat al-Karrür, the Successors respectively of Abū Bakr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Ali. The Sa&nüsi was now designated Successor of “‘Uthman by 
the authority of a vision of the Prophet, and was bidden to conduct a jthad 
against Egypt or else to make the hijra and join the Mahdi in Kordofan. This 
endeavour to find an ally in an influential religious leader outside the Egyptian 
Sudan failed ; the letter received no reply. It shows, however, that the Mahdi’s 
thoughts were already turning to the prospect of a Holy War against Egypt. 

After the Mahdi had installed himself in El Obeid, a last Egyptian attempt 
was made to overthrow him. This failed when Hicks Pasha’s force was defeated 
at Shaykanin November, 1883. The Mahdi then began preparations for an attack 
on Khartoum. He moved his camp from El Obeid to al-Rahad, on the way to 
the White Nile. While he was there, a Syrian merchant came from Darfur, 
where he had fallen among the Ansar. This man, ‘Abdallah al-Kahhal, pro- 
fessed his belief in the Mahdi’s mission and was provided with letters 
summoning the Syrians to rise against the Turks.! With these as a safe-conduct, 
he made his way back to Egypt via Darfur, Wadai, and Benghazi. His allegiance 
to the Mahdi was feigned and the incident produced no repercussions, either in 
Syria or Egypt. 

The Mahdi appears to have shown no particular interest m Hicks, his first 
European and Christian opponent. Towards Gordon his attitude was different, 
since Gordon was already known among the Sudanese both as a fanatical 
Christian and as the energetic and ruthless suppressor of the slave-traders. 
When Gordon arrived in the Sudan on his last mission, he sent on 9 February 
1884 a letter offermg the Mahdi recognition as sultan of Kordofan. The Mahdi’s 
answer, written on D March, presente several points of interest. Although he 
realized Gordon was a representative of the British and Khedivial govern- 
ments, he wrote to him as an individual Christian, whose conversion alone 
was at stake : 

‘If you would be compassionate to the Muslims, first have compassion on 


" 
‘Subsequently a vision took place in which the Prophet and his special disciples. who 
are also my helpers, were present ’. 
The correct reading as given by the other sources is: 
gleri خلفاء خلفائه من‎ La ثم حصلت حضرة عظيمة عين فها النبى صل الله عليه‎ 
* Then there took place & great vision wherein the Prophet appointed successors of his succes- 
sors [or caliphs] from my companions’, 
The covering letter to the sultan of Wadai (Burqü), Muhammad Yisuf, is given in MSS 
Yüsuf Mikha'il (2), 49-56; Indhárat, 57-66. 
1 These letters are mentioned in Shoucair, xir, 261, but the text is not given. 
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your soul. Save it from the anger of God and raise it up to follow the true 
Faith by following our lord Muhammad, the Apostle of God, who revived the 
obliterated sects of the prophets and apostles and came to confirm the books 
in his hand. . . . So first purify your soul by entering into his sect, then have 
compassion upon his community by following his Sunna.' 

The offer of the sultanate of Kordofan evoked from the Mahdi a reassertion 
of the religious nature of his mission, implying a supremacy over all earthly 
powers : 

‘Know that 1 am the Expected Mahdi, the Successor of the Apostle of 
God. I have no need of the sultanate nor of the sovereignty of Kordofan or 
elsewhere. I am but the slave of God, guiding unto God and what is His.’ 

Eight other letters from the Mahdi to Gordon are extant + but they throw 
no light on the Mahdi’s conception of the world outside the Sudan. In the 
last, written in January 1885, a fortnight before the fall of Khartoum, the 
Mahdi urged Gordon for the last time to submit, but promised him that if he 
wished, he should be sent to the British Expeditionary Force, then advancing 


1 The following letters from the Mahdi to Gordon are extant: 
No. Date 
1 7 Jumadé I 1301 = 6 March 1884 


Texts 
MSS Yusuf Mikhail (2), 84-01 ; Nujümi, 24-6. 
Shoucair, 01, 226-30. Translation, Wingate, 
Mahdsism, 111-15. 
MS Yüsuf Mikhail (2), 91. Shoucair, ru, 230. 
Translation, Wingate, Mahdsism, 115. 
MSS Nujūmi, 26-8; Yale, 470-5. Yale text 
printed in JAOS, xxx, 1911, 368 ff. 1 


2 Accompanying 1 


3 Probably sent on 1 Ramadan 1301 
= 25 June 1884; probably received 
on 9 September 1884 


4 1 Muharram 1302 = 21 October MS Yüsuf Mikha’il (2), 170-6. Translation in 


1884 Hake, Journals, 522-30. 
5 30 Muharram 1302 = 19 November Shoucair, m, 280. Translation in SNR, xiu, 1, 
1884 1980, 60-1, which implies that the letter was 
received by 12 November 1884. 
0 19Safar 1302 = 7-8 December 1884 MB Yusuf Mikhá'il (2), 195-7. Translation in 
(Hake) Hake, Journals, 553-6. In Hake the letter ig 
ascribed to ‘Abdallih Muhammad Jubüra 
(Jifara or Wadji Barra, ie. Wad Jubüra). 
Hake's identification of Jubára with the Khahfa 
‘Abdallihi b. Muhammad, in spite of Gordon's 
explicit statement (Journals, 388), is an error 
which was copied by B. M. Allen, Gordon and 
the Sudan, 410. Yusuf Mikh&'il includes this 
among the Mahdi's letters. 
7 Rabi‘ I 1302 = December 1884- MS Yisuf MikhA'il (2), 177-8. Shoucair, IIL, 
January 1885 289. Shoucair dates this letter 9 Rabi‘.I 1302 
== Û January 1884 [sic]. 
8 21 Rabi‘ I 1302 = 8 January 1885 MSS Yüsuf Mikha'il (1), 65-6; Yüsuf Mikhà'il 
(2), 177. Shoucair, IM, 200-1. 
9 25 Rabi‘ I 1302 = 12 January 1885 MS Yusuf Mikha’ll (2), 178-9. Shoucair, m, 


280-00. SNR, xxiv, 1941, 229-32 (slightly 
edited text and translation). Shoucair’s dating, 
20 Rabi‘ I 1302 = 7 January 1884 [sic] is un- 
supported from the sources. 
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up the Nile. So far from demanding the promised ransom of £20,000, the 
Mahdi declared that he would not claim five pieces of silver. 
(c) Propaganda after the fall of Khartoum 

Khartoum fell on 26 January 1885, Gordon being killed during the fighting. 
Four days later the steamers of the Relief Expedition reached the confluence 
of the Niles, only to return precipitately on discovering that they had come too 
late. Practically the whole of the northern part of the Egyptian Sudan was now 
in the hands of the Mahdi or his agents. He began to prepare a further extension 
of the 7thad and planned to carry the war across the frontier into Egypt. In 
June 1885 letters were despatched to the people of Egypt t and to the Khedive 
Muhammad Tawfiq.? 

The summons to the khedive marks an interesting development of the 
Mahdi's thought. Although the Mahdist movement owed much of its success 
to the Sudanese reaction against European pressure, as in the attempted 
suppression of the slave-trade, the Mahdi had hitherto made no allusion to this. 
He had attacked the ‘ Turks’ for their failure to maintain Islam. Even the 
arrival of Gordon had not prompted him to reinterpret the jthad in a generally 
anti-Christian or anti-Huropean sense. This, however, he did in the letter to 
Muhammad Tawfiq, as the following paragraph shows: 

‘The intrigues of the unbelievers, which they have brought in upon the 
Muslims, and their errors, which they have caused to dominate the hearts of 
mankind, have brought about the obliteration of the Faith and have taken 
away the rules of the Book and the certain Sunna, so that the distinctive marks 
of Islam have become strange among mankind.’ 

The Relief Expedition seems to have opened the Mahdi's eyes to the British 
domination in Egypt. He urged the khedive to 'free himself from being a 
captive of the enemies of God’ and required him to submit to the Mahdia, 
80 that ' we shall all be one force to establish the Faith, to expel the enemies 
of God. from the land of the Muslims, to exterminate and extirpate them to 
the last one, if they do not turn to God and submit’. In a phrase which contrasts 
with what he wrote to Gordon the year before, the Mahdi claimed to have been 
informed by the Prophet that he should possess the whole earth. 

At this time also the Mahdi’s attention was drawn to another part of 
Muslim Africa. In January 1885 some Moroccans living in Egypt wrote to ask 
him to appoint one of their number, Muhammad al-Ghàli, as governor of Fez 
in order to spread the Mahdis in the Maghrib. The Mahdi replied in May with 
five letters which display a cautious attitude to this invitation to dabble in 
Moroccan politics. His commission to Muhammad al-Ghali contained the 
following proviso : 

‘Inasmuch as you are aware that in the region of Fez are worthy leaders 
who serve as examples in the Faith, I have therefore, out of my love for the 

1 Mentioned in Shoucair, rr, 347. 


2 Text in MSS Yisuf Mikha'il (1), 184-8; Yüsuf Mikhail (2), 241-6. Printed in Shoucair, 
m, 347-51. 
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agreement of the Muslims in God, entirely committed the matter to them. 
If they agree upon the aforesaid Muhammad al-Ghili, that is consonant with 
Our purpose and We have given him Our blessing for them. If they agree 
upon some other eminent person, We have given them permission to do so.’ 1 

Another of the letters is addressed to the actual governor of Fez, al-Hasan 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman.? This recounts the circumstances in which 
the Mahdi made the provisional appointment of Muhammad al-Ghali, but is 
careful not to exclude the possibility of al-Hasan himself retaining power : 

‘Inasmuch as you have hitherto been the governor of that region and the 
director of its affairs, We have thought well of you and have written to you 
herein to lose no time in obtaining your salvation . . . 820 to answer Our 
summons to establish the Faith and fight in the Holy War against the enemies 
of God, the unbelievers. If the local people agree in appointing you over them 
as Our representative, then We appoint you over them, but you are to act in 
unanimity with the aforesaid Sayyid al-Ghali; . . . if the local people agree 
upon another than you, . . . be as one of them and do not mind the ending of 
your rule, for that is a mercy from God. . . . Know that shortly, if God will, 
I shall come with the Party of God to Egypt, for the affair of the Sudan is 
finished.’ 

The Mahdi was not to realize his plan of invading Egypt. On 22 June 
1885 he died in Omdurman after a short illness, leaving his followers stupefied 
at this premature termination of his expected career of conquests. The universal 
mission to revive Islam throughout the world had shrunk in practice to the 
overthrow of the khedive’s administration in the Egyptian Sudan. Probably 
unintentionally, the Mahdi had become a national leader rather than a restorer 
of Islam. Yet in spite of the ambitious scheme of conquests indicated in the 
vision after El Obeid, it may be questioned whether he had seriously considered 
the further stages in his 72/20. Without any personal knowledge of the world 
beyond the Egyptian Sudan, the Mahdi seems to have made little effort to 
acquire information. Effectively his horizon was bounded by Egypt. His 
attempts to communicate with other Muslim notables and territories were 
spasmodic and casual, dependent largely on chance contacts. There was none 
of the careful testing and preparation of feeling that had preceded his manifesta- 
tion in Aba. Although there were leading Muslims outside the Sudan, notably 
the pan-Islamio leaders, Jamal al-Din al-Afghani and Muhammad 'Abduh, 
who were anxious to gain the support of militant Mahdism for their own 
schemes, the Mahdi appears to have been wholly unaware of them. His attitude 
to the outside world reflects the geographical isolation of the Nilotic Sudan. 


2. THE EARLY YEARS OF THE KHALIFA S REIGN : 1885-9 


The death of the Mahdi was followed by the recognition of his chief lieutenant, 
‘Abdallahi b. Muhammad al-Ta‘ishi, as head of the Mahdist state with the 
title of Khalifat al-Mahdi ' the Successor of the Mahdi’. He remained the 


1 Printed in Shoucair, I, 351-2. * Printed in Shoucair, II, 352-3. 
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effective ruler of the northern part of the former Egyptian Sudan until his 
defeat by Kitchener in the battle of Karari, near Omdurman, on 2 September 
1898. His reign of 13 years may be divided into three periods. Between his 
accession in 1885 and 1889, the Khalifa showed himself to be the upholder of 
Mahdist ideology and continued the policy of the j#had against the outer 
world of unbelievers—an outer world which was by this time conceived of 
primarily in geographical terms as meaning the lands outside the Mahdist 
Sudan. A number of events in 1889 and 1890, notably the defeat of the Mahdist 
invasion of Egypt at Tiishki, ended this aggressive and expansionist phase of 
Mahdism, with which the present survey closes. The remaining phases may be 
briefly summarized. From 1889 to 1896, although the old ideological preten- 
sions were not abandoned, the Mahdist state adopted a policy of isolation from 
the unbelieving world outside, having little contact with the territories beyond 
its frontiers, except for occasional armed raids and a limited amount of trade. 
Finally from 1896 to 1898 the Mahdist state was on the defensive against the 
Anglo-Egyptian invasion. The threat from European imperialism had already 
been foreshadowed by Belgian expeditions into the south-western fringes of 
Mahdist territory, and by the Italian capture of Kassala in 1894. 


(a) Propaganda after the Mahds’s death 

The death of the Mahdi with his promised career of conquests unfulfilled 
came as a stunning shock to the Sudanese and seems to have shaken the credit 
of the movement in the Muslim world outside. This reaction and the manner 
in which the Khalifa sought to restore the situation appear in a letter which he 
addressed to the people of Egypt." Speaking of the divine assistance which, 
he claimed, assisted the Mahdi to victory, he continued : 

° Do not trouble yourself over the cessation of that divine assistance with 
the passing of the Mahdi, for between the Mahdi and his ancestor, the elect 
Prophet, is a close similarity. When the Prophet passed away, the assistance 
remained with his noble Companions until the Faith of God was confirmed 
and its compass extended as you know. The passing of the Mahdi to the world 
to come before the conquests of Mecca, Constantinople, and other cities . . . 
does not impugn his being the Mahdi of the end of the age, of whose manifesta- 
tion the Prophet gave the Muslim community good tidings.’ 

The Khalifa goes on to say that as the early Muslim conquests under 
the caliphs are to be ascribed to the Prophet, so with the new victories under 
the Mahdist dispensation : 

‘It is known that in his time [the Prophet] conquered only Mecca and 
Khaybar; the rest of the conquest being by the hands of the caliphs after him. 
Likewise his Successor, the Mahdi, came and all the conquests of countries 
attributed to him in the hadtth must certainly be by the hands of his successors 
(khulafa’) and his companions, since they are his heirs who undertake the affair 
after him.’ 


1 Extract printed in Shoucair, ru, 421-2. 
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The successes of the Mahdi had attracted to Omdurman in 1885 a number 
of people from other Muslim lands, who were anxious to test the potentialities 
of the new movement. The Moroccan delegation has already been mentioned, 
and, although these particular envoys were not allowed to proceed after the 
Mahdi’s death, the Khalifa generally used such visitors as agents for his propa- 
ganda abroad. In 1886 he made a particular effort to win supporters in the 
Arabian peninsula. An opportunity appeared on the arrival, soon after the 
Mahdi’s death, of a messenger from the Su'üdi amir in Najd, ‘Abdallah b. 
Faysal b. Su'üd.! In February 1886 the Su'üdi messenger was given a letter to 
his master? in which the Khalifa appointed ‘Abdallah as Mahdist agent- 
general over all the amirs and peoples of Najd, ‘on condition of guiding them to 
God, bringing them into the way of the Mahdi, joining with them in the 5shàd 
against the enemies of God and acting according to the Book of God and the 
Sunna of His Apostle’. The Khalifa also speaks of his own intention of waging 
the jzhad abroad, having finished with the conquest of the Sudan. 

In July 1886 several letters were sent to the Hijaz. A certain Hudhayfa b. 
Sa‘d, described as the chief of the Ahamida tribe,? was commissioned as the 
Khalifa’s agent over all the tribes of the Hijaz, ' to summon them to God and 
to urge them to the 72360 ’.* The jıhad in the Hijaz was to be aimed against 
the Turks, ‘ for they have changed the Faith of God and made alterations in it’. 
Nevertheless the Khalifa adopted a cautious attitude towards the Ottoman 
vale of the two Holy Cities. He wrote offering to make him his agent over that 
region, ‘on condition that he straightway undertook the business of the 
Mahdia’ but if he should prove false, Hudhayfa was empowered to attack 
him. A letter to the people of Mecca, addressed as Quraysh,* summoned them 
to the Mahdia and informed them of Hudhayfa’s commission, while a similar 
missive was sent to the people of Medina.® 


(b) Propaganda in the western Sudan 

Like the Mahdi before him, the Khalifa directed his propaganda to the 
Muslim powers of the western Sudan. Among these was the picturesque war- 
lord, Rabih Fadlallah. Rabih, a Sudanese, had as a young man been an 
assistant of the leading Sudanese slave-trader, al-Zubayr Rahma Mansiir, 
who had controlled the western Bahr al-Ghazàl and had enabled the Egyptians 
to conquer Darfur in 1874. When Gordon and his heutenant, Gessi, broke 


1 ‘Abdallah was one of the less successful Su'üdi rulers. The early years of his reign were 
marked by a prolonged struggle with his brother, while from 1882 his authority waned before 
the growing power of Muhammad b. Rashid, the amir of Ha’il, who was rapidly becoming the 
paramount ruler in Najd. Like Muhammad 'Abduh and Hayatü b. Sa'id, he may well have 
seen in the Mahdist forces potentaal allies against his opponents. 

3 Extract printed in Shoucar, m, 436-6. 

3 A relationship may exist between the Hijãzi Ahãmıda and the Sudanese Ahamda. See 
H. A. MacMichael, A history of the Arabs in the Sudan, 1, 281. 

4 Extract printed m Shoucair, rr, 433-4. 

5 Extract printed in Shoucair, rr, 434. 

* Extract printed 1n Shoucair, m, 434-5. 
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the power of al-Zubayr’s son (al-Zubayr himself being held in exile in Cairo) 
Rabih with a following of irreconcilables made his way beyond the range of 
Egyptian rule. In 1886 he and his followers were in Dar Banda, west of the 
Bahr al-Ghazal. 

The Mahdi had written several times to Rabih without effect and in August 
1886 the Khalifa made a determined effort to gain him as an ally. He sent 
him a long letter! which says remarkably little about the religious aspects 
of the Mahdia but dwells at great length on those military successes against 
the Egyptians and British which would most appeal to the Sudanese warrior 
and slaver. The Khalifa then outlined his plans for future conquests : 

° We are striving to prepare expeditions and to send them to conquer 
the regions of the great cities, and shortly by God’s help they shall be conquered. 
The news reaching us from those districts is that all the people desire to be 
included in the way of the Mahdia, as soon as its army occupies their districts ; 
and that all the enemies, Turks and others, are in great fear of the Ansar, 
and especially the English, for they have withdrawn from Egypt and left 
its protection to the Turks ; and that the Turks are in great terror and genuine 
alarm about the Mahdia. We have read their printed Gazette? from which 
we know their condition and fear of the Party of the Mahdia.’ 

Passing on to practical details, the Khalifa lists his armament; over 
a hundred cannon, numerous firearms of various sorts, eight steamers and 
transports, ‘yet with all this our reliance for the victory of the Faith is upon 
God, not upon this equipment’. In an accompanying letter the Khalifa names 
various notables, known to Rabih, who were assisting the Mahdia? Rabih, 
however, was fighting for his own hand and was not minded to make an alliance 
with one who might become his master. The Khalifa’s appeal received no 
response. Rabih continued his adventurous life in the west and, some years 
later, carved out for himself a kingdom in Bornu, south of Lake Chad, where 
finally he was defeated and killed by the French in 1900. 

Another western potentate with whom there had been correspondence 
during the lifetime of the Mahdi was Hayati b. Sa‘id, the great-grandson 
of the Fulani religious reformer, Shaykh ‘Uthman dan Fodio. Shaykh 
"Uthmàn's successors ruled an extensive empire from Sokoto, but Hayatii’s 
father, the eldest surviving grandson of Shaykh ‘Uthman, had failed to establish 
his claim to the sultanate of Sokoto in 1875. Hayatt himself had been from 
his youth an earnest student of Islam and an opponent of relaxations in the 
application of the Shart‘a. He gained a following but in 1878 was compelled 
to leave the neighbourhood of Sokoto, where his presence constituted a danger 


1 Printed in Shoucair, r1, 440-8. 

3 ‘Turks’ here as elsewhere in Sudanese usage during the period means the ruling class of 
Egypt. Copies of the Gazette (Al- Wat's‘ al-Misriya) and other Egyptian papers which reached 
the Khalifa in Omdurman are still extant in a fragmentary condition in the Sudan Government 
Archives. 

' 3 Extract printed in Shoucair, 111, 448. 
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to the reigning sultan. He set out, ostensibly on pilgrimage to Mecca, but after 
some years of wandering in the vassal-states on the eastern fringe of the Fulani 
empire, he established himself with his forces in Balda, south of Lake Chad. 
He still hoped to gain the throne of Sokoto, and the appearance of the Sudanese 
Mahdi seemed to promise an ally whose religious outlook resembled his own. 
From Hayatii the Mahdi received in 1883 a letter of glowing devotion : 

‘I and my father and all that belong to me swore allegiance to you before 


your manifestation was perceived. . . . Shaykh 'Uthmàn dan Fodio recom- 
mended us to emigrate to you, to assist you and to help you when you were 
made manifest,’ + 


This profession of faith was not, however, followed by any action and in 
November 1886 the Khalifa wrote to Hayati,? telling him of the intended 
conquest of Egypt and the arrival of foreign visitors in Omdurman. In another 
letter, written in May 1887,3 the Khalifa urged Hayati to visit him but no 
such visit ever took place, although the amicable correspondence continued. 
Hayatii was too remote from the Mahdist state to co-operate with it effectively. 

Between Hayàtü and the Khalifa were the sultanates fringing the Mahdist 
province of Darfur; Dar Sila, Dar Tama, and Wadai. These states felt them- 
selves threatened by the expansion of Mahdist power and their relations with 
Omdurman were uneasy. The most important of them was Wadai, with the 
sultan of which, Muhammad Yiisuf, the Mahdi had ineffectually corresponded. 
In 1887 there had been a rebellion against the Mahdia in Darfur, led by a 
member of the former ruling house. He had been defeated, and the Khalifa 
feared that with other refugees he might seek asylum with the sultan of Wadai. 
Early in 1888 therefore the Mahdist military governor of Darfur, ‘Uthmaén 
Adam, sent messengers to the sultan and instructed them to spy out the land.* 
This was followed at the end of February by warning letters from the Khalifa 
himself to Wadai, Sila, and Tama.’ In May further letters were sent from 
Omdurman, written by old acquaintances of the sultan who had played an 
important part in the earlier days of the Mahdia.? The sultan, however, took 
no steps to expel the refugees and malcontents from his territory and in 
September 1888 ‘Uthman Adam reported to the Khalifa that the Mahdist 
forces were being concentrated against Wadai and Tama.’ 

At this point there was a dramatic development in the latter territory, 
where a young religious leader, usually called Abi Jummayza, appeared and 
asserted that he was the Successor of ‘Uthman (Khalifat ‘Uthman), the holder 
of the position in the Mahdist hierarchy which had once been offered to the 


1 MS Nujümi, 58-9. 
1 Extract printed in Shouocair, rr, 439. 
? Extract printed in Shoucair, rrr, 439. 
n t Sudan Government Archives, Khartoum: MAHDIA, 1/11, 8, 224; Khalifa to "Uthmán 
dam. 
5 MAHDIA, 1/11, 3, 227; Khalifa to ‘Uthmin Adam. 
ê MAHDIA, 1/11, 3, 378; Khalifa to ‘Uthmin Adam. 
* MAHDIA, 1/12, 3/1, 206/1; "Uthmün Adam to Khalifa. 
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Santsi. For a time his movement flourished and into it were swept the 
opponents of Mahdism in Darfur and the western fringes of the Khalifa’s 
dominions. The rebel army advanced on ‘Uthman Adam’s capital, El Fasher, 
where it was defeated in battle. Abū Jummayza himself had died of smallpox 
a short time previously. This rebellion set a limit to Mahdist expansion in the 
west. During the following months "Uthmàn Adam was preoccupied in 
re-establishing his authority in Darfur, where he died prematurely in October 
1890. Under his incapable successor, Mahmtid Ahmad, Mahdist control of 
Darfur was precarious. 


(c) The J«hàd agasnst Abyssinia ! 

On the frontier with Abyssinia, the Mahdist regime had inherited the 
problems of its Egyptian predecessor ; an undemarcated boundary or rather 
a debatable land, where the unrestrained activities of ‘powerful local war- 
lords might involve their nominal sovereigns in serious hostilities. The key- 
point on the frontier was the town of al-Qallabat, where dwelt a colony of 
non-Arab pilgrims from the western Sudan. Khedive Isma‘il’s expansionist 
policy had led to an Egyptian-Abyssinian war in the seventies. The historical 
causes of hostility between the governments in the Sudan and Abyssinia were 
given renewed vitality and a tincture of religion with the establishment of the 
Mahdist state. 

Already in 1885 the Mahdi had written to summon King John of Abyssinia 
to accept his mission! but the actual outbreak of hostilities was deferred 
for over two years. In that time much had happened on the border. The 
Abyssinian governor, Ras ‘Adar, had given asylum to refugees from Mahdism 
and, as a reprisal for Sudanese raids, had crossed the border in January 1887, 
killed the Mahdist governor of al-Qallábàt, and sacked the town. The Khalifa 
despatched an army to the frontier and sent an ultimatum to King John.? 
The Abyssinian sovereign was summoned to accept Islam. The rest of the 
letter indicates that this was a diplomatic formality rather than a serious 
demand. But warfare against the Abyssinians aroused some repugnance among 
Sudanese Muslims, because of the hadith excepting them from the j$had on 
account of the asylum granted by the Negus to the Prophet's Companions. In 
his letter the Khalifa dealt with this objection : 

° We were watching you in accordance with the saying of the Lord of the 
Apostles, “‘ Leave the Abyssinians alone, while they leave you alone". So 
we did not allow the army of the Muslims to raid your land until from your 
side serious aggression repeatedly took place against the weak Muslims who 
are near your country, with slaughter, the taking of captives, plunder and 
damage—while the apostates from their faith as Muslims took refuge with you.’ 


1 Extract printed in Shoucair, rir, 466-7, : 

3 The Ras Adal of Wingate’s Mahdtism and other contemporary works. 

3 Printed in Shoucair, m, 467-9. The Gregorian equivalent of the date there given 
(Jumādā I 1804) should be January-February 1887. 
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The Khalifa then laid down his conditions for peace. John was to restore 
the Muslim prisoners to their own country and to abstain from further aggression 
on Muslim territory. The apostates (i.e. the Sudanese refugees from Mahdism) 
might return to ther own land if they wished: otherwise they were to record 
their change of faith in writing and send these documents under their seals 
to the Khalifa, ‘so that we may reckon them amongst the company of your 
folk and your party, and people of your sect and your army’. 

During the following months the Mahdist forces at al-Qallabat were 
strengthened and placed under the command of an experienced and courageous 
general, Hamdan Abii ‘Anja, who in January 1888 led a large-scale raid into 
Abyssinia. The Mahdists reached Gondar and looted the town. War-propa- 
ganda in the form of visionary assurances of victory, was 1n the meantime being 
put out by the Khalifa. A second raid in June-July 1888 was less successful 
and in January 1889 Abu ‘Anja died. His death occurred at a critical time. 
John had made overtures for peace, which had been rejected, and was now 
assembling a great army to march against al-Qallabat. Abū 'Anja's death 
was followed by & dispute over the command of the Mahdist army, which 
was ultimately conferred by the Khalifa's commissioners on al-Zaki Tamal. 
On 9 March 1889 the Abyssinians attacked the Ansür, who were on the verge 
of being routed when John was fatally wounded. His withdrawal from the 
field turned victory into defeat for the Abyssinians. The crown, sword, and 
head of the Abyssinian monarch were among the trophies of victory sent to 
Omdurman. Al-Zaki Tamal’s despatch announcing the victory was litho- 
graphed in the capital and copies were sent to all parts of the Mahdist dominions. 
Among the recipients was ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nujümi, then engaged in the 
Jthad against Egypt. 

(d) The Jihad against Egypt 

Although the Mahdi was planning war against Egypt when he died, and 
although the Khalifa addressed a manifesto to the Egyptians in the early 
days of his reign, the organization and delivery of the attack were long deferred. 
Until 1887 the Khalifa was too preoccupied in establishing his authority within 
the Mahdist state to undertake a major offensive outside. By February or 
March 1887, however, a strong expeditionary force had been built up m the 
far north of his dominions. Its base was at al-‘Urdi1 but there were advanced 
units farther north, almost up to the Egyptian-held frontier-post of Wadi 
Halfa. The Mahdist commander, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nujümi, had distinguished 
himself at the siege of Khartoum and in other operations during the Mahdi's 
lifetime. He was regarded with some suspicion by the Khalifa, who installed 
a man of his own tribe at al-‘Urdi, nominally as al-Nujümi's lieutenant. 

In April 1887 messengers from the Khalifa reached Wadi Halfa with letters 
addressed to the khedive, to Queen Victoria, and to Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II. 


1 New Dongola, an arabicized form of the name (Urdu) given to their settlement on that site 
by the refugee Mamluks who fled from Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha. 
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The texts of these letters follow the precedents laid down by the Mahdi in 
summoning the rulers to accept Mahdist Islam and threatening them with war 
if they failed to do so. In his letter to the khedive,! the Khalifa reiterated the 
claim that he sought no earthly sovereignty : 

° Were my aim in this affair the possession of the transient world and its 
passing glory, which brings no advantage, there would be enough in the Sudan 
and its adjoining regions, as you know, because of their extent and the variety 
of their fruits. But as God knows, my aim is only the revival of the Muham- 
madan Sunna and the path of the Prophet among the generality of mankind.’ 

Like the Mahdi, he condemns the khedive's reliance on unbelievers, and he 
concludes by warning him of the impending ' occupation by the armies of the 
Mahdia of [the khedive's] northern regions and Egyptian lands', if he will 
not submit and join the Mahdist forces in fighting the infidel enemies of God. 

The letter to Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid is similar in tone.? The sultan is accused 
of assisting the unbelievers to overthrow Islam and of refusing to listen to the 
Mahdi. The Khalifa urges him to repent and lays down the courses of action 
open to him : 

° Hither to fight against the unbelievers and to drive them out humiliated 
from the lands of Islam, such as Egypt and others, and to act by the Book of 
God and the Sunna of His trustworthy Apostle, and to abolish all the innova- 
tions which have been occasioned by the enemies of the Faith; or else to 
endeavour to join us, so that together we may undertake to assist the Faith 
and to cut off the unbelieving people.’ 

The letter to Queen Victoria,? which contains the usual formal summons 
to Mahdist Islam, is interesting as showing some grasp of the British position 
in Egypt and of the international complications of the situation. The queen, 
it says, would be wrong in supposing that ‘ the armies of the Mahdia, arisen to 
support the Muhammadan Sunna, are like the troops of Ahmad Pasha 'Urabi, 
into whom the deceit of the world entered, so that thereby they lost their Faith 
and came to forsake its assistance and enabled you to gain possession of Egyptian 
soul’. The Khalifa goes on to point out the futility of past British attempts to 
intervene against the Mahdi, and reproaches Victoria for her failure to act in 
concert with other Powers : 

‘ All this is from your bad management and insistence on your opinion 
apart from the rest of the states. If you had sought their advice, as you should 
have done, they would have directed you until all your fears were allayed. 
Hither they would have advised you to refrain from clashing with the Party of 
God, which you are incapable of resisting, and you would be limited to guarding 
your own land only ; or they would have reinforced you with men and arms, 
and would have joined you in war against the Party of the Mahdia—in which 
case the disgrace would not be yours alone on the occasion of defeat, but it 
would be shared.’ | 


1 Printed ın Shoucair, rrr, 423-6. 2 Printed in Shoucair, m1, 429-32. 
3 Printed in Shoucair, ur, 420-9. 
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The delivery of these letters to the British authorities in Egypt was not 
followed by any immediate move on the part of the Mahdist expeditionary 
force. The difficulty of provisioning and holding together a large army, a 
problem which the Khalifa never solved, delayed the advance until 1889. 
When at last the Ansar moved, it was with the courage of despair. Supplies 
in their base-areas were failing; the line of their immediate advance was 
through the most barren and desolate parts of Nubia. Their only hope was 
either to defeat or to elude the forces on the Egyptian frontier and to hope 
for assistance from the local people. 

This hope was to be disappointed. As al-Nujümi wrote in a last pathetic 
letter to the Khalifa, during the 23 days of their advance through enemy 
country nobody came to them either for the purposes of religion or of trade. 
The Egyptians, he said, were co-operating with the enemy; they were unreli- 
able, and reporte that they were awaiting the coming of the Mahdia were 
totally incorrect. Al-Nujiimi’s disillusionment and realization of the hopeless- 
ness of his cause were sudden and complete. Yet he persisted to the last in his 
loyalty to the Khalifa, rejecting with contempt an invitation to surrender. 
When the end came on 3 August 1889, it was not al-Nujümi and his army 
only, but the whole sustaining ideology of Mahdism, which ceased to exist 
on the field of Tüshki. Henceforward, although the old apocalyptic language 
continued to be used and the old religious sanctions to be invoked, the Mahdist 
state lost its wider theological connotations and was reduced to a Sudanese 
sultanate which embodied m its administration much of the personnel and 
practice of its Egyptian predecessor. l 
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‘THE MAP OF HAJJI AHMED’ AND ITS MAKERS 


By V. L. MÉNAGE 
(PLATE I) 


HIS study owes its inception to Sir Percival David, who possesses among 
the treasures in his private collection one of the few surviving copies of 
a large engraved map of the world, known to students of cartography as the 
Map of Hajji Ahmed. Invited by its owner to translate for him the legends in 
the map and especially the lengthy text accompanying it, which are written 
in Turkish, I became aware that a close analysis of this text yielded more 
information than has 80 far been obtained about the origin of the map.! 
The map was printed from six wooden blocks, which, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, have survived. They are now exhibited in St. Mark’s Library 
in Venice, having been discovered towards the year 1795, locked away in a 
chest, in the archives of the Council of Ten. The discovery of the blocks must 
have aroused some interest, for the official printer, Pinelli, was instructed 
to take impressions from them. When the six sheets thus obtained were 
assembled, it was found that they presented a map of the world ; it was further 
recognized that the script used on the map for the place-names and the text 
was that used for Turkish. Having had 24 impressions of the map made, the 
Council of Ten ordered the blocks (‘originale autografo ') to be transferred 
to the ‘Public Library’ (ie. St. Mark's?), and asked Simone Assemani, 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of Padua, to describe the 
map. His comments were published in a four-page pamphlet entitled Dichiara- 
zione d'una mappa turchesa 4710180: $n. quatiro® tavole de pero, ritrovate nell’ 
archivio dell’ eccelso Consiglio de’ Direct [Venice, 1795], for which he was rewarded 
with a gold medal to the value of 12 ducats.* Assemani recognized that the 


1 Sir Percival was good enough to place at my disposal a set of full-size photographs of another 
copy of the map (preserved in Venice), to lead me his copy of d’Avezac’s article (see below), the 
only thorough published description, and to permit me to check doubtful readings in the photo- 
graphs with his own very clear copy of the map. For this and for the fruitful disoussions I have 
had with him I offer him my sincere thanks. 

* Older guide-books describe the blocks as being exhibited in the Sala dello Scudo in the 
Ducal Palace, for they were exhibited there as part of the collection of the Archaeological Museum 
from 1847 to 1924. They are now 1n a small room in the Labreria Vecchia, hanging beside the 
famous map of Fra Mauro. 

* The map itself in fact occupies only four blocks (see below, p. 293, n. 4). 

4 While in Venice recently I saw one (catalogued Rari V 38) of the two copies of Pinelli's 
impression preserved at St. Mark's Library. On the back is written : 

' Impressione Comandata dall’ Ecelso Consiglio di X*! di No. 7 ( No.’ is crossed out and 
the ' 7' altered to ° 6") Tavole di Legno rappresentanti la superficie del Globo ritrovate nell’ 
Archivio Trib.le suddo. 

‘Copia di Articolo nella Scrittura de Soprintendente ag? Archivi de’ di 12. 7mbre 1795 : 
Preatatosi all’ opera con lodevole disinteressatezza questo Pubblico Stampator Pinelli stimandosi 
abbastanza premiato per l'onor della Commissione, venne a risaltarne dall union di que’ Fogli 
una completa Mappa rapptante la superficie intiere del nostro globo Terraqueo, e si è potuto 
con sorpresa riconoscere che i caratteri di essa Mappa erano tutti in lingua 120168068 

* Copia di Articolo di Decreto dell’ Eooelso Consiglio di Xe! de’ di 18. 7mbre 1795 : omissis 
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text was written in Turkish in A.H. 967 (beg. A.D. 3 Oct. 1559) by a certain 
Hajji Ahmed of Tunis. 

Agssemani’s report, which is neither complete nor free from inaccuracies, 
remained, apart from two notes by Hammer,! the only account of the map until 
1865, when the French geographer A. B. d’Avezac read to the Académie des 
Inscriptions and the Société de Géographie a paper entitled Note sur une 
mappemonde turke du XVI* siècle conservée à la bibliothèque de Satnt-Mare 
a Ventse.2 He had before him only a much reduced photograph of one of the 
1795 impressions, but as a geographer he was able to give a thorough descrip- 
tion of the cartographical features of the map, and for the study of the text 
he had the assistance of Barbier de Meynard, professor of Turkish at the 
École des Langues Orientales Vivantes. D’Avezac quotes all that had previously 
been published concerning the map—the report by Assemani, the notes by 
Hammer, and some less important references mainly depending on Assemani. 
He also gives the substance of three notes in the Venetian archives which 
throw some light on the circumstances in which the map was made. To these 
we shall return later, for, as we shall see, the map itself tells—more eloquently 
than any external evidence yet discovered —how and why it was produced. 

In the years following d’Avezac’s description, brief notes were published 
by Jomard? and Nordenskidld,* and a lengthier discussion by Fiorini 5; 
these all depend on Assemani or d’Avezac. Fiorini’s article prompted a note 
by Gelcich. In recent years the map has been referred to by Taeschner,” 
Bagrow,® Kramers,? and Keuning,!? who all rely on their predecessors. Only 


Si rileva con compiacenza, che sia anche riuscito di rinvenire fra queste Carte la descritta Mappe 
in Lingua Turchesca incisa sopra varie tevolette, rappresentante la superficie del Globo, di cui 
ai lauda, che ne abbia procurate la stampa e quindi l'illustrazione col mezzo del riputato Pro- 
fessore di Lingue Orientali Abbate Assemani, Predelibera, che abbia ad essere passato, e custodito 
l'originale autografo di detta Mappa nella Pub.c* Bibhoteca, si assente, a seconda del suggeri- 
mento del N. H. Sopraint.*, che con una Medaglia del valore di Zecchini dodici abbia ad esserne 
gratificato il dotto Professore suddetto. omissis Domenico Calliar: Fantinelli seg.’ 

I take this opportunity of thanking the authorities of the Library for the kind assistance they 
gave me. 

1 The first in his GOR, vır, 594, the second in Bibliotheca Italiana, tx, 1831, 308 f. 

? Paris, 1886, published as Extratt du Bulletin de la Société de Géographie (décembre 1865). 

* E., F. Jomard, Introduction à Patlas des monuments de la géographie, Paris, 1879, 54. 

4 A. E. Nordenskiold, Facsimile atlas, Stockholm, 1889, 89. 

5 M. Fiorini, ° Le projezioni cordiformi nella cartografla’, Boll. R. Soc. Geog. It., Ser. m, 
IL, 1880, 554-78 and 676. i 

* E. Gelcich, ° Der tuneaisohe Geograph Hadji Ahmed’, Das Ausland, Lxv, 1892, 750. 

? F. Taeschner, ‘Die geographische Literatur der Osmanen ', ZDMG, uxxvu, 1923, p. TI, 
n. 3 = ‘‘Ogmänllerda joghrafya’, Turkiyyäi Mejmiü'ast, xz, 1928, p. 306, n. 4. 

8 L. Bagrow, A. Ortelii catalogus cartographorum. (Erster Teil A-L) (Erganzungsheft Nr. 9 
zu Petermanns Mitteilungen), Gotha, 1928, 67 f., and Die Geschichte der Kartographie, Berlin, 
1951, 345. 

* J. H. Kramers, art. ‘ Djughraflya’, EI Suppl., 71b. 

10 J. Keuning, ‘The history of geographical map projections until 1600’, Imago Mundi, 
xu, 1955, 12. Keuning is in error in stating that H. A.’s map is reproduced as Pl. x11 of Jomard’s 
Monuments de la géographis (Paris, 1854) ; this is a map by Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Sharft 
of Sfax, of A.H. 1009/4.D. 1600-1. 
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Adnan Adivar! went back to the map, by examining photographs (in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale) of the 1795 impression. 

Of the 24 copies made in 1795—of which Sir Percival David’s copy is one— 
only a few seem to have survived. D’Avezac knew of three, two in St. Mark’s 
Library and one in Vienna, in the library of Metternich *; Fiorini recorded 
two more, both in Venice, one in the library of the seminary of S. Maria della 
Salute and one in the Museo Correr.? By d’Avezac’s time the blocks, cracked 
and worm-eaten, were reported to be in no condition to permit the taking of 
further impressions. 

The large engraving obtained by fitting together the six sheets is nearly 
Bquare, its overall dimensions being 115 cm. high by 111 cm. wide. As the 
diagram * (Plate 1) shows, its most prominent feature is & planisphere drawn 
on what is known as the single heart-shaped projection. Below the point 
of the heart is a small armillary sphere, flanked by two celestial hemispheres. 
The broad border which frames the engraving is filled with a stylized flower 
pattern, except along the top, where it contains the title, written in a bold 
calligraphic hand: aig جهان‎ ala قاليله نقش اولنمش‎ , which may be 
rendered : ‘ The representation of the whole world depicted in its entirety ’. 

All the spaces left vacant between the ‘ heart’ and the borders are filled 
by a long continuous text in Turkish—the ‘ companion-text’, as I shall call 
it—with 140 lines to the right and 152 to the left, of very unequal length: 
the shortest, where the bulge of the heart comes close to the border, contain 


1 Adnan Adivar, La science chez les Turcs otomans, Paris, 1939, 70-2, reproduced with slight 
modifications in Osmanit Turklerinde ilim, Istanbul, 1943, 73-4. He gives a few lines of the text 
in French translation in the former and in transoription in the latter. 

3 D’Avezac, p. 65. The last is the copy that had been given to Hammer in 1831 (cf. GOR, 
vin, 594). M. Boni (in Notizia di una casetiina geografica ..., Venice, 1800, quoted by d'Averao, 
p. 20) spoke of a copy in the Museo Naniano, but according to Fiorini (op. oit., p. 570) part of 
this collection, including the map, had later been dispersed. 

5 The Museo Correr had also one of the four sheets making up the map iteelf, apparently a 
proof-sheet. Bagrow (Catalogus, 67) records four copies, two in the Marciana and two ın Vienna, 
the latter ın the libraries of Metternich and of Hanslab ; but this statement seems to depend on 
the information given to d’Avezac by Valentinelli, then librarian of the Marciana, which d’Avezac 
(p. 65, note) corrects: Hauslab’s map was not a copy of the 1795 impression of H. A.’s map, 
but & very similar map by Cimerlinus (see below, p. 208). 

As to Assemani’s Dichiarazione, it was generally assumed that it too was printed in only 
24 copies, one to accompany each copy of the map, but Fiorini shows that there 18 no justification 
for thinking that so few were printed. Nevertheless he knew of only four copies, one in the 
Museo Correr, two in the possession of the Cav. Teasier, and a fourth in the Marciana, the copy 
which Valentinelli had copied for d’Avezac. On comparing the Maroisna copy with the text 
given by d'Avezao I found that in the latter some misprints have been tacitly corrected ; some 
mistakes have been made as well, but none that seriously affect thi. meaning. 

4 The Société de Géographie of Paris have kindly permitted me tc’, eproduce the diagram that 
accompanied d'Avezao's article in their Bulletin. The letters A-F shi 7 how the six sheets taken 
from the blocks had to be assembled: sheeta A-D fitted together without adjustment, E was 
cut in two and the two pieces arranged end to end, F was cut into four strips to form the upper 
and lower borders. 

5 Buoh ‘ cordiform’ projections are described and illustrated in the article by Keuning 
cited at p. 202, n. 10 above. 
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only four or five words, the longest, where the heart tapers to the South Pole, 

over fifty. 

The companion-text falls naturally into five sections which may be 
summarized as follows ! : 

A. Preface (I, 1-12): The author has been prompted to compile his map 
by Abu’l-Fida’s * words on the imporcance of geographical knowledge, 
and has made it ' in conformity with [Abu’l-Fida’s] Book of Mathematics 8 
in which are listed ‘the climes and countries and cities of the world, 
together with their latitudes and longitudes’; but he has added the 
new lands not known to Abu’l-Fida and given information on the customs 
of the peoples and on the rulers reigning now, in the year 967. He 
can omit the proof that the world is spherical and otaer matters, since 
they have been dealt with by Abu’l-Fida. 

B. Introduction (I, 13-39): After general notes on latitude end longitude, the 
Equator, the Tropics, and the Poles, the author says that on the Earth 
there are 12 great countries and 7 famous rulers, which are regarded as the 
counterparts of the 12 Houses of the Zodiac and the 7 Planets in the 
Heavens. Whereas in antiquity only three continents were known, a 
fourth, known as the New World, was discovered by the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese ‘ since the Moslem year 700 '.* 

C. Description of the Continents (I, 40-96): Treating them im the order Africa, 
Europe, Asia, and the New World, the author gives the extreme latitudes 
and longitudes of each continent and names the princ-pal countries and 
rulers which ° illumine ’ them. 

D. Description of the 12 principal countries of the world (asted below i-xii) 
and its 7 great rulers (listed a-g) (I, 9-11, 127): They are treated, in no 
apparent logical sequence, in the following order, the cescription of each 
beginning with the mention of the House or Planet of which it is the 


counterpart 5: 


1 I and II denote the right- and left-hand columns respectively, arakio numerals the lines 
in each column. Apart from Assemani’s rather inaccurate summary of ~he whole of the com- 
panion-text, two lengthy passages from it are known in the translations which Barbier de Meynard 
made for d'Ávezao, deciphering with difficulty—and, understandably, not without mistakes—the 
smal] photograph available to him. 

1 Text: cal أسمعيل ابو‎ DUAL. It was Hammer who first recognized that by 
* Abu'l-Fath ' the author meant the historian and geographer Isma'il b. “Ali Abu']-Fidà. 

3 Text: drip .كتاب الرياضى‎ Hammer saw that the words کتاب الرياتمى‎ (rendered 
by Assemani ‘un opera . . . intitolata . . . Delizioso Prato") meant ' Eook of Mathematics’ 
and no doubt referred to Abu'l-Fidà's famous Taqwim al-buldin. Th» implication of the 
ambiguous موحبينئجه‎ will be considered below (p. 309, n. 1). 


Text: سنه سبعايهدثرو‎ SL. £5. There seems to be some confusion here. 
Perhaps the writer originally intended to say ° 70 years ago’, i.e. in am 807 = A.D. 1491-2, 
which is indeed the year of Columbus’s first voyage. A legend written ir. the body of tke map 
along the east coast of the Americas says that ' these lands ' were discovered ın 898. 

5 The expression used is generally PC (sic, presumably for ber-zetildi), i.e. this ruler 
or country ' has been likened to’ this Planet or House. The belief that a land or city should be 
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i. The Maghrib (Cancer) 
u. The land of the Blacks + (Scorpio) 
ii. Temistitan * (Virgo) 
iv. Peru (Aquarius) 
The Khan of Cathay and Khotan (the Moon) 
Turkestan (Sagittarius) 
Arabia (Taurus) 
. The land of the Monomotapa ? (Gemini) 
The Emperor of Abyssinia (Saturn) 
The Ottoman Sultan (the Sun) 
The Emperor of France (Venus) 
The Emperor of Spain (Jupiter 
. Italy (Leo) 
Portugal (Pisces) 
* Alaman ’ * (Aries) 
. Sarmatia 5 (Capricorn) 
. The Emperor of the Qizilbash ؟‎ (Mars) 
The Emperor of Bengal (Mercury) 
. Malabar (Libra) 


In each of these accounts the author follows a set pattern: he starts 
with the latitudes and longitudes of the country or empire concerned, 


Bice re B. p Et م‎ po rE: م‎ 5 


under the influence of a certain Planet or House is of great antiquity, but the theory expounded 
in this text is more elaborate: the author seems to regard geographical entities—lands and 
oities—as equivalent to constellations and fixed stars, while the political entities—states and 
rulers—play the part of the Houses of the Zodiac and the Planets; as the states and rulers 
expand and contract their power they ‘illumine ’ different areas of the world just as the Planets 
(and the Houses ?) ‘illumine’ different constellations in the sky. A system which embraces 
Temistitan and Peru must be a late (and European) invention; the fact that the Ottoman 
Sultan is the Sun shows that the arrangement here presented was made expressly for the map. 
In some cases reasons for the identifications can be guessed: it is natural that Portugal, the 
great maritime power, should equal Pisces and Turkestan, famous for ite archers, Sagittarius ; 
the Leo of Italy may represent the Lion of St. Mark. 

1 ie. the Sudan or ‘ Negritia' of European maps. It is defined as the area bounded to 
east and west by Abyssinia and the Ocean and to north and south by the Sahara and the land of 
the Monomotapa. ١ 

2 By Temistitan H. A. means New Spain, the province of Mexico. The old Azteo name of the 
city of Mexico was Tenochtitlan, which appears in various distorted forms in European accounts. 
H. As spelling seems to derive from that used by Ramusio, who included ın the third volume 
of his Navigationi ef viaggi (Venice, 1553) a ' Relations d’Aleune Cose della Nuova Spagna, 
& della gran Città di Temistitan Messico ’. 

5 The Monomotapa was the ruler of & negro kingdom in the hinterland of Mozambique 
(cf. Enc. Brit., eleventh ed., s.v.). This title appears in the map and in the companion-text as a 
quasi-Moslem patronymio spelt Lol. أبن‎ and Luk. ربن‎ and even as the name of a tribe 
متاسيأ‎ ish but the position of the name in the map and. the description given in the text put 
the identification beyond doubt. In the first volume of Ramusio’s Vtagg: this potentate is called 
the Benomotapa ; in the map of Africa added to the second edition (1554) his realm is marked 
as Raa. DE Bunomotaxa. The latter spelling must lie behind H. A.’s rendering. 

* According to H. A. ‘ Alaman ’ is divided into three parte, the northern part consisting of 
England, Sootland, Denmark, and Sweden. 

5 ‘ Sarmatia ° comprises the region from ‘ Alaman ° in the west to the Don in the east, the 
southern boundary being the Danube and the Black Sea. 

5 ie, the Safevid Shah. 
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names the countries and seas that bound it, and gives general notes on 
the religion and characteristics of the inhabitants anc a list of the main 
products. In some cases he supplies fragments of historical information. 

E. Epilogue (II, 128-52): It is here that the author speaks of himself and of 
how ha ceme to make the map." The section begins : 


بسم الله الرمن أرحم ايا US HI‏ والعلماء بركات الله عليكوم شوايلجه معلومكز 
y‏ كه بو فقير الحقبر الضعيف النحتاج الى رمت ربه الغنى حاجى احمد من شهر طونس 
كوجكدنبرو مغرب جاندنده فس 0 شهر ينه اولان le‏ رسسة Od‏ طانشمند A ls de‏ 
اوقويوب خيله مدت وزمان _ بعيد اکر عمربى اقدام واهتام اوزره علم GU ass‏ 
ناموس هواس ايلد م ومراد اوزره ge‏ معرفت نحصيل ايلد قانصكره his?‏ 
دورى روزكاردن و نكستانده أسير اولدم ou)‏ فرنك بکلر يندن يارار dale‏ معرفت 
بر كسنه بنى ogo‏ آلدی بو تقديرجه اسلام طریی وسرطى مقتضاسنجه اخلاص 
اوزره عبادتمدن عيج بر زمانده حالى اولدم uS‏ کی مسف قلد م وتحصيل 
ge Faki‏ اجلدن و جانبلره باكه gly‏ عزتلر وخرمتلر ايلديلر یله أولسه قديم زماندن 
افلاطون و وسقراط و ابو الفتح ومعظم Call‏ نام فيلوسفارك كتابلرين قولنجه بو 
pals‏ يشبو مصفات شكل C due‏ دم ايدب بيان ايلديلر ولق eo‏ اجنده 
افلاكك wy‏ يوزى اولان احوالرين بلکلیا بتر مقتضاى Es ple‏ يازوب بلد ردلر 

تا كم مطالعه ایدنری اکر خاص واكر عامد ر غايتيله فايده بولالر بن داخى بو 
آسل كال ,5 d$‏ مصنفات كورجك e‏ اسلا م as ASS y ddel‏ معتر 
EE T‏ ا ا ا لرندن 
ge‏ ترحمه ايلدم ير بابده داخى امکه مقابلهسنه ازدنامدسين ويرمكه عهد ايلدلر 
اما aJ, pum ally‏ الک Ki‏ بو اوسلوبه كتورنجهيهد كين جكدوكوم Js PAS‏ 
oy ai allo‏ كبن دكلدار الحمد لله الذى عطانا "n asy: eel‏ 
معتر اولان مصتفات Aa pom IL c‏ سب اولدم وبو Ogres ae‏ 
اوميذدركه فخر du ce.‏ فرنكيستاندن خلاص اولاوز مستغى ‘Ele‏ سلم iced‏ 
ولايتلرينه كيرو وارمءسنه ميسر قليويره. 


Translation 


‘In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate : ys wise and Û ye 
learned, the blessings of God be upon you! Ba it known unto you that I, this 
poor, humble and feeble creature, who stands in need of the mercy of his 
Generous Lord, Hajji Ahmed from the city of Tunis, had from my childhood 


1 The whol section was translated by Barbier de Meynard, and parts have been quoted in 
transcription by Adnan Adlvar; nevertheless it is not superfluous to gi-e here the text of the 
more important passages, not least as a specimen of the language and sty. The text 18 quoted 
exactly as it is written, with no attempt to emend tie numerous errors in spelling and syntax 
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followed the dantshmend-course 1 in the medrese of the city of Fez in the Maghrib. 
Over a long period I devoted most of my life to the zealous and persistent pursuit 
of learning and wisdom and an honourable name, but after I had acquired the 
learning I desired I became, through the decree of revolving destiny, a captive 
i Europe (Ftrengtstan).2 There I was bought by one of the Frankish lords, 
a good and learned man, so that I have never lacked freedom to perform my 
religious duties or failed to fulfil them according to the rule and prescription of 
Islam ; and thanks to the learning which I had acquired the people here treated 
me with all honour and respect. 

{Now the people of these countries (i.e. Europe) have drawn and produced 
this representation of the shape of the world according to the teaching of the 
philosophers of old, Plato, Socrates, Abu'l-Fidà and the great (*)Lokman, 
and have in this map written down and communicated fully,) according to 
the demands of science and logical arrangement, the facts concerning the 
Heavens and the surface of the Earth, in order that those who peruse it, of 
high or low degree, may draw great benefit from it. 

(I therefore, on seeing this really excellent and important work, } 3 and 
realizing that it was of value and essential to all the Moslems and their rulers, 
translated it systematically from the language and script of the Franks into 
the Moslem script; and they undertook to grant me my manumission as 
the reward of my labour. But I swear by the Mighty and Gracious God that the 
troubles and trials that I underwent before bringing it to this form are beyond 
description. However, praise be to God, Who has granted us understanding 
and solicitude for others, for by means of this valuable work I have become the 
instrument for benefiting all the Moslems. Thus it is my hope that I may be 
delivered with glory and honour from Firengistan and that the Self-Sufficient 
God may bring about His servant’s return safe and sound to the lands of 
Islam.’ 

Here Hajji Ahmed turns to enumerate the advantages of the map, 
emphasizing among them the inclusion of the New World, whose existence, 
he says, had been postulated of old but has now been proved, and digressing to 
describe the circumnavigation of the globe, the experimental proof that the 
world is a sphere. This brings him to the concluding lines, which again deserve 
to be quoted in full : 
تورك دلنه يازدوم زيره کم‎ abl وبو ترحمة قدير أولد كوم قدار اغامك امر‎ 
ايدر ولطف كرمكزدن و کالی احسانلريكزدن تمتا وتضروع‎ Re بو ديل دونياده غيتيله‎ 
de اولنور كه اکر يشبو رسمى جهانك سهو قل اولش واريسه اصلاح اده سز والله‎ 

oe 

1 danighmend tariqile does not mean, as Barbier de Meynard understood it: ' sous la direction 
d'un professeur '. 

2 Firengistin, ' the land of the Franks ’. 

* The passages bracketed thus { } are rendered by Barbier de Meynard (d’Avezac, 44 f., 
note): ' Dans lee temps anciens, dea savante tels que Platon, Socrate, Aboulfeda, et le grand 
Looman, POPE ont composé dans ces pays dee ouvrages où ila ont dessiné et expliqué 
la figure du Monde . . . . Moi à mon tour, après avoir vu ces ouvrages rédigés aveo perfection . . 

But قولئحه‎ (in inis. of the damma) is to be read gavlinje and يشبر‎ stands for ighbu ; Shoes 


is to be taken as a singular. H. A. means that this map is (admittedly) the work of the Franks, 
but it derives from sources acceptable to Moslems. 
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Translation 

‘On my master’s instructions I have, to the best of my abiity, written this 
translation in Turkish, for this language is most dominant in tte world. If any 
mistakes have occurred in this map of the world, you are pray2d and besought 
of your goodness and kindness to correct them: for it is only God who knows 
the truth.' 


Besides this companion-text there are, distributed in apprccriate places on 
the map itself, over 20 legends, some of considerable length, gizing information 
on the Moluccas, Magellan's Strait, the Canaries, Mozambiqus, etc., with the 
principal emphasis on the Spice Trade and the Portuguese comtrol of it. 

Of the large number of place-names in the map, some, whizh are especially 
interesting, will be discussed later. We turn first to consider tie sources of the 
map and the projection on. which it is drawn. 

Assemani and Hammer had regarded the map as an orginal work and 
an independent contribution to cartography. But, as can ke seen from the 
passages of the companion-text quoted above, the author h-mself makes no 
claim to any originality: he expressly states that he has ° translated’ an 
already existing European map. Although not helped by Barb er de Meynard’s 
translation, where the meaning of the passage is blurred, d'Z vezao saw from 
the general features of the map itself that the projection used by Hajji Ahmed 
and formerly regarded as peculiar to him was in fact not new he recognized 
it as one of the cordiform projections published by Johs-nes Werner of 
Nuremberg in 1514 and first used as the basis of a world-maz by the French 
cartographer Orontius in his planisphere of 1534, published in 1536. D’Avezac 
knew Orontius’s map only through an imitation of it made by Johannes Paulus 
Cimerlinus of Verona in 1566 and entitled Cosmographia universalts ab Orontto 
olim descripta. The close resemblances between Hajji Ahmec’s map and this 
imitation of Orontius led d’Avezac to conclude that Hajji Anamed had based 
his map on Orcntius’s original map of 1536. Since d’Avezac vote, two copies 
of Orontius's map have come to light,? and comparison with Cimerlinus's 
map shows that the latter does indeed follow very closely the map of 1536. 

D’Avezac’s deduction that Hajji Ahmed used Orontius directly is less 


1 Moreover both were under the impression that Hajji Ahmed had made xis map in a Moslem 
country after being liberated from captivity. Thanks to Barbier de Meynard'a translation, 
d'Avezao demonstrated that the map was made in Europe (in fact ın Venisa, as will be shown 
below). D'Avezac also disproved a legend which had grown up m the ninet-anth century to the 
effect that the blocks had been found in a Turkish galley captured by Mo-ssim in 1664; this 
story is, however, still repeated in the 1913 edition of Basdeker’s Northern Italy (p. 365). 

* See above, p. 207, n. 3. 

? Bagrow, Catalogus, 07. One copy is in Nuremberg, one in Paris; the Etter is reproduced 
as Pl. tın L. Gallois, De Orontio Finaeo Gallico geographo, Paris, 1890. Accorzing to F. C. Wieder 
(Nederlandsche historisch-geographische documenten in Spanje, Leiden, 1912, 128) there is in 
Madrid a copy of Cimerlinus’s map dated 1556, i.e. three yeara before the date of H. A.’s work, 
but according to R. V. Tooley (° Maps in Itahan atlases of the sixteenth centcry ', Imago Mundi, 
m1, 1939, p. 17, Nc. 19) Almagia has stated that this is an error. Cimerlinus: map is reproduced 
in the Facsimile alas, p. 89, and in Bagrow's G. der Kartographie, p. 131. 
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certain, for yet another map copied from Orontius is now known. It is signed 
by a certain ° Jacobus Franchus’, who would seem to be Jacopo Francia, 
an engraver and goldsmith of Bologna." This map is unfortunately not dated, 
but as Jacopo Francia died in 1557 his map—if he is indeed the author— 
would have been available to Hajji Ahmed when he was at work in 1559. 
In any event so much is sure that in the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
heyday of Venetian cartography, when Italian and foreign maps were being 
reproduced in great numbers (with or without acknowledgment), Orontius’s 
map, either in the original or in an Italian copy, was at Hajji Ahmed’s disposal. 
Nevertheless his map, compared with the European maps which belong to 
the same group and might have served as his model, shows some important 
corrections and additions. One improvement is Hajji Ahmed’s more accurate 
delineation of the coast-lines of North America. Moreover his map gives many 
more place-names—over a score for example, on or near the west coast of South 
America, where the European maps are almost blank. 

Having disposed of Hajji Ahmed’s originality as a cartographer, which he 
never claims, we have to consider a claim that he does make, namely, that he 
is an erudite Moslem, honoured in Firengistàn for his learning. 

As can be seen from the passages quoted above, the Turkish in which 
the map is written is barbarous in the extreme: the whole text so abounds 
in mis-spellings, pleonastic constructions, anacoloutha, and gross grammatical 
mistakes * that it is frequently difficult to establish the sequence of thought. 


1 Bagrow (Catalogus, 67 f.) records only one copy, in Nuremberg, but to judge from his 
description of it a map in private hands, of which the British Museum published & photographic 
reproduction in 1929 (catalogued ‘Maps 920 [348]"), is a second copy. Mr. R. A. Skelton 
the superintendent of the Map Room, has been good enough to confirm that this identification is 
probably correct: he reads the signature on the B.M. photocopy as ° Jacob[us} Franchus fec. 
‘Raph. Faitel(?) form.'. To Mr. Skelton I am also indebted for the identification of ‘ Franchus ’ 
as Jacopo Francia; he adds ' Another possible identification for Jacobus Franohus is Giacomo 
Franco (1550-1620), who was active at Venice as an engraver and printseller (alao of maps) 
from 1579, but I find it hard to believe that Finé’s map oould have been copied after 1580’. 
The maps of Franchus and Cimerlinus are independent engravings but are practically identical 
in outline and content. 

3 Here are a few examples, with the meaning as revealed by the context : 


بو تقدرجه ابتدا مباشرت اولان yay‏ كه . . . L9‏ 
So we begin by saying that...‏ 
ذرا انلر cL‏ بودر كه . . . 1,26 


For they mean (intend to convey) that... 
1, 85 . . . مذكور يادشاهلرك وعلى عمانوك تابع اولان ملكتلردن غبرى‎ . 
. apart from the countries of these emperors and the countries subject to the Ottoman 
House... 
LUIT 2 o sab أيلمهسئه قصدلرى‎ Dee. ٠ 
. . . they intend to cross... 
11,1 مالك درلر‎ NT وياد شهلرى‎ 
Their Emperor is called the Black King (or King of the Blacks ?). 
TH 98 . . . ايجون‎ BL يالكز مسكانلرينه قناعت‎ . . . 
. . . because they are not savisfied with just their native land... 
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Remarkably few errors may be attributed to tae engraver,! bus there are many 
which can be explained by the fact that Turkish was appa-ently not Hajji 
Ahmed’s native language, for in his text he tells us that his home town was 
Tunis and that he was educated at Fez, and says apologetically that he has 
written in Turkish ‘ to the best of his ability’. Let us assume then that his 
language was Arabic and—remembering that he claims a medrese-education— 
see how his Arabic stands up to examination, giving him tke benefit of the 
doubt wherever the blame can reasonably be put on the engraver. 

In the first place, common Arabic Ican-words are often mis-spelt. The 
mis-spelling usually consists of a ‘ false quantity ’, where the w-iter has inserted 
a vowel-letter where none is required, as in: تسكن‎ (= Deco ‘° resident ’), 


ame (= مہ منجم‎ ‘astronomer’), مصير‎ and مصر =( ميصير‎ Egypt’), 
اقدام‎ (= pm “before 0 peu (= >| ‘ other’), وأقيع‎ (= e * situate’), 
سلطنت =( سلطانت‎ ‘dominion’), e (= لازم‎ ‘necessary '(. pols (= job 
‘able ’), and واقت‎ (= dy ‘ time’); or where essential vowals are omitted, 
as in: Sm (= c5 x4 ‘well-known’), الحق‎ (= GUI ‘ attachment’), 
صغير =( صغر‎ ‘small’), CA and ca S (= حكومت‎ ° government ’), 
| (= اسلامه‎ ‘to Islam’), شريعت =( شرعت‎ ‘code of law’), and 

‘booty’, but in the context simply ‘ wealth’).‏ مال غنيمت =( مال غنمت 
The writer also tends to insert or omit an ‘ayn quite arbitrarily, as in‏ 
lus (Sle! (as well as the correct spelling Lt OLE ‘ Ocean’). ae (= de‏ 
celbi ‘ obedience’), L3 (presumably for Lyf‏ =( اعطاعت ‘exempt’),‏ 
(for oke JT ‘the Ottoman‏ عل ‘in general’), and Oke ie and even ou,‏ 


dynasty ’). 
As might be expected, a number of Arabisms slip into ths text: we find 


for ‘similarly’, and have seen‏ كذلك for ‘as’, ai for ‘because’,‏ كا 
for ‘from the city’. There appears‏ من شير in the Epilogue the macaronic‏ 
سيائيه يادشاهى . . . حاليا :)48-50 even one Árabo-Turkish sentence (II,‏ 


sse سيانيه ولايتنده واقع اولان‎ CIS اذى ی حكمة البورطوغال‎ ALS ® ليس"‎ 
) ob" The TF of Spain is at present the ruler of a] the territories 


in Spain (i.e. the Iberian peninsula) except the district which ix under the rule 
of the Portuguese ’. 


1 The engraver (certainly a European) worked with astonishing care and skill. In one place 
he must be held responsible for a lacuna: at I, 113, in the description of Peru, several words 
have been dropped, perhaps one line of the draft from which he was working. and in some words 
a ' tooth ' is missing. 


3 For اسن‎ 
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These we might accept, but hardly «L and ery (both meaning simply 
‘ because’), السلطان معظم‎ for ‘the mighty Sultan’, the enumeration اولى‎ 


2 سد تير 


. , a . . . ثاى‎ . . . for ‘first . . . second . . . third "AJ مشار‎ 
and املك‎ ^d for اليه‎ P ‘the above-mentioned’, and such Tos a8 


‘the learned and‏ المتعقلين ومتفيلسقين and del ‘in short’,‏ المحصل الكلام 
‘at the present time’.‏ الخلة the philosophers ’, and so.i»‏ 

To all the grammatical errors which the author makes, not only in Turkish 
but also in Arabic, may be added the fact that he claims to have studied in 
the medrese of Fez, whereas there were several, and that he even mis-spells 
the name of that town, writing فس‎ for lé. Still more astonishingly, 


Morocco appears in the companion-text not as مرا كس‎ (the name given in 


the map itself) but once as eroe and once a8 à forms which, mutilated 


though they are, clearly derive not from a Moslem Marrakish but from a 
Frankish Maroc or Morooco. We can safely conclude that the author was not 
the educated Tunisian he purports to be. 

Yet poor as the author's Turkish and Arabic are, he must be credited with 
some familiarity with Ottoman chancery style—a point whose importance will 
become clear later. This familiarity is revealed by his use of the expressions 
كه‎ ‘Ys! a sles, سر 880 ,موجيئجه‎ ab dock 457, all characteristic of Ottoman 
documents, and still more by the array of rhyming honorifics he joins to the 
name of the Sultan: 


حضرت پادشاهی نسلل Oke‏ سلطان السلاطين جهان وملجاء خواقين دوران . . 
السلطان (I, 78 £.) Olde‏ 

(II, 16) dale كه سلطان‎ ote, اعظمت نصاب حضرت عل‎ LJ cl 

سلطان سلطين برهان الحواقين صاحب OF‏ الزمان كه اسكندر ذولقرنينه مثل 
اولان سلطان Olde‏ شاه ).£ 27 (II,‏ 
Again, whereas the Sultan’s name itself is here once given in the current form‏ 
once also as ‘Suleymanshah ’, the form reserved for‏ د ‘Suleyman ’, it‏ 

official usage.? 
A further inference about the author can be drawn from his ‘ orthography ’. 


Besides the typical faults of ‘ false quantities ’ and the arbitrary insertion and 
omission of ‘ayn, there are one or two odd spellings of a different sort: 4.4 5, 


which in the context? can stand for nothing but 4,4 ‘doubt’, cannot be 


1 The first at I, 13 and I, 33 (and ma'lümunuz ola ki at the beginning of the passage quoted on 
p. 296 above), the second at I, 4 (af. p. 204, n. 8 above), the third at IT, 150 (the -siz being written 
with a typical dīvān! flourish). 

2 of. P. Wittek, ‘ Notes sur la Tughra ottomane ', Byzantion, xvi, 1948, 321 f. 

3 I], 142 : قلمدى‎ at, us هيج‎ ' No doubt at all remains (that the world is round) ’. 
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due to mispronunciation of the word, nor can it be dismissed as a mistake of 
the engraver, for in. Arabic script such a confusion cannot poszibly arise. Are 
we not forced to suppose that ai has arisen from the misinter-retation of aj 


written in Latin characters, i.e. in an Italian rendering such as ‘sciuphe’, 
whose -ph- has been understood to represent the sound -f- ? Other errors of 
the same order are the words شكرا لر‎ and رقو رمأ‎ which the ccntexts show to 


mean ‘cities’ ( (شبرلر‎ and ‘dates’ (L>) respectively. Even if the latter 
might have arisen from a confusion of the Arabic > and 5», the misreading 
of the „4 of شير‎ as > is excluded ; whereas a ‘scechir’ in Latin script could 


have been taken to represent shekir. Likewise قورما‎ too mig-t be the result 
of a misinterpreted ‘churma’ or  eurma'. Having in mind this hypothesis, 
namely that the text might have been transliterated into Arabic characters 
from a draft in Latin script (a hypothesis that will prove to be not so bold as 
it must appear at first), we can easily account for the confusion of ' quantities ' 
and ‘ayns, and explain 2 SN and اعطاعت‎ and even على اومان‎ 5 


Tf it is hard to believe that a Moslem, even if he was enslavei m a Christian 
city, would have used Latin script, a slight indication in the companion-text 
suggests that its writer was no Moslem at all: whereas at every mention of 
'[sà (Jesus) the name is followed by the customary formula of blessing عم‎ 


(i.e. eX ate}, at the one mention of Muhammad (at I, 7b as حضرت رسول‎ 


no 3e), there follows no ,صلعم‎ which a Moslem corld hardly have 


failed to add.? 

Though it is surprising to find in the companion-text ev dence of trans- 
literation from Latin script, it is natural enough that the bulk of the place- 
names in the map—at least those for places outside the Moslem world— 


A 


1 The first at I, 100 : ‘ In these lands there are few رشكرلر‎ most of the peopE living in villages '. 
The word Ly appears twice in the text (I, 104 and I, 1C9) among the prodacts of the Magarib 
and of the Land of the Blacks. Asseman: translated ‘ carna ' (d'Avezao, p. 34), apparently reading 
the word as T kavurma ; this 16 unconvincing: the word stands first in eac- list, and 1t would 
be strange if the products of the Maghrib did not inolude dates. 

* This hypothesis may also explain the strange rendering of ' Lokman ' in .. 10 of the passage 
quoted on p. 296 above. One is tempted to emend the imposmble Can معضم‎ of the text 


to La .معطم الحكاء‎ That a copyist’s eye should jump the word حكاء‎ =n Arabic soript is 
unlikely, but in Latin script it could easily happen with some spelling szeh as ° muazzam 
alhucama Lucm&'. However, it is so strange to find this pre-Islamic sage c-ted as an authcrity 
that ıt may be that the writer intended somebody quite different. 

3 The name of Jesus appears three times, as duse, onic, and لسوت‎ Does this 
last strange spelling reflect an Italian‘ Gest’? ' Christian ', rendered three times correctly by 
di&a, appears three times also as كيرستيان‎ , instead of the norma spellmg .خرستيان‎ 
Another odd feature 18 that dates (expressed three times in different locutions 2mploying the word 
(هجرت‎ appear three times as eb . . . مسلانوك‎ £25, surely an urnatural expression . 
for & Moslem to use. 
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represent transliterations of the current European forms. In the case of South 
America it is the Spanish forms which consistently underlie the compiler’s 
spellings (aJI صنطا‎ = Santa Elena, صأتياقو‎ = Santiago, صنمكل‎ = San 
Miguel, etc.), but in other areas his transliterations reflect differing spelling 
conventions according to the language of the maps from which the names 
ultimately derived. A good example of the often heterogeneous result is 
provided by the 17 names given for places in the British Isles. Five are patently 
Italian forms: انغيلتاره‎ = Inghilterra, سقوسيه‎ = Scotia, oiJ,| = Irlanda, 
ej, = Londra, and ستميكل‎ = San Michel’/St. Michaels Mount]. 
The Orkneys have their Ptolemaic name wy رقا‎ = 0208068. Four names 
are unmodified English forms: ترفولق‎ = Norfolk, UY). ,4 = Sutherland, 
2 ادينبور‎ = Edinburgh, and فلم 2 بورلى‎ == Flamborough Head; the compiler 
usually translates the words for geographical features, and so in the last case 
the ‘ Caput’ or ‘ Prom.’ of his source appears as the Turkish burnt. The four 
place-names in Ireland, Uli, ,قولتونيه ,مومونيه‎ and asile, represent the 
Latinized names Armacana, Momonia, Hultonia, and Galuia, which were used 
in contemporary maps for the modern Armagh, Munster, Ulster, and Galway ; 
in the last case the -u- has been misread as -it-, perhaps through confusion 
with the better-known Galicia in Spain. A similar Latinized form lies behind 
,مولا‎ namely Mula, well-attested as the ‘ classical’ name for the island of Mull. 


There remain نطونا‎ near the Isle of Wight and يرتا‎ off the north coast of Scotland. 


The key to these puzzling forms is to be found in George Lily’s map of the British 
Isles (Rome, 1546),! in which the names are written in a mixture of Latin and 
English. Hence Hampton (the modern Southampton) appears as Hamtona : 
this or a similar spelling has produced ,أنطونا‎ while Û stands for Lily's Hirtha 
(Gaelic Hirta, the modern St. Kilda). In each case the compiler has dropped 
the initial H, obviously because it is silent in Italian (but not in Turkish !). 
The names the compiler gives for towns in Europe usually reflect Italian 
forms?: تولونه‎ = Tolone/Toulon, adw, =  Marsilis/Marseile, by راتيز‎ 


= Ratisbona/Ratisbon, قولونيه‎ = Colonia/Cologne, etc.; a noteworthy 
exception is Venice itself, which appears as ,البندقيه‎ its classical Arabic name.‘ 
Words for geographical features are usually translated: ‘cape’ is burun 


1 Reproduced at p. 136 of Bagrow's G. der Kartographte. 

* St. Kilda, a tiny island lying to the west of the Outer Hebrides, is shown by Lily, with the 
name Hirtha, as a large island situated north of Scotland, which is where H. A. shows Ûy. 
The inclusion by H. A. of this remote islet suggeste that he was influenced, directly or indireotly, 
by Lily's map, which marks it with such undue prominence and in the same position. 

3 As Assemani pointed out, with examples. D'Avezao commente very little on the place- 
names, a8 they were mostly illegible on his small photograph of the map. 

* But ونديك‎ in the companion-text. 
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or ras, ‘river’ irmak, ‘mountain’ dagh, etc. Their names too are sometimes 
translated into Turkish when the meaning is patent—and known to the com- 
piler—though not always without elementary grammatical errors: 2.g. 
التونك ارمغى‎ = Rio de Oro, ياشيل بورنو‎ = Cape Verde, and (correctly) 
d انتداق بو‎ = Cape Corrientes. In داغى‎ 43,3 == Sierra Leone (‘Lion 
Mountain’) the ‘ Leone’ has been left untranslated. Similarly the Cape of 
Good Hope appears as gul) aw “The Cape of Spe’; this must derive 


from ' C. [Bonae] Spei’, the name being left in Latin, although in the com- 
panion-text and in legends written along the coasts of Africa the Cape is 
mentioned four times with spellings such as (3) بو‎ c lawl aig, le. in 
its Italian form ' C. di Buona Speranza ’. : 

Names of places in the Moslem world appear in general in their ‘ Moslem 
form, the compiler having carefully substituted the current Moslem names 
even where contemporary European cartographers prefer to use the names of 
classical antiquity: قأاسارى‎ = Kayseri, سيواس‎ = Sivas, 4) = Konya, 
dyaka) = Istanbul, ستاب‎ = Sinop قدس شريف‎ = Quds-i Shenf/ 
Jerusalem, روم‎ ue = Erzerum, مرا كش‎ —  Marrakish, P2 Js 


== the Euphrates, etc. But there are lepses, some of a revealing nature: 
Mosul is mis-spelt موسول‎ ; Kashgar has not its correct spelling كاشغر‎ but 


appears as ,قاسقار‎ which represents the contemporary Italian spellmg 


'Caschar'; Üsküdar is written pem whieh i8 close to the Frankish 


' Scutari’; and Timbuktu (a name which should be familiar enough to a man 
who has studied at Fez) appears as ,طأمبوتو‎ which is nothing other than the 


Italian ‘ Tombotto '.! The compiler is evidently not sufficiently familiar with 
the Moslem.world to give to every place its correct Moslem name.? 

European influence in matters concerning the Moslem world is also discerniole 
in the contents of the companion-text and the descriptive legends,? and can 
in two contexts be proved, owing to the fact that significant errors and spellings 
allow us to identify the source. 

In describing ‘ Cathay and Khotan °’ (section D a of the companion-text) 
the writer speaks of Jenghiz Khan ‘ who in ths year 510 set out with a great 
army from the Tatar homelands beneath the North Pole and seized power 


1 Sofala in Portuguese East Africa (in the Arab geographers, moluding Abu'l-Fid&, (سفالة‎ 
appears as 4li$ ; zhe Portuguese spelling Cofala or its Italian rendering Cefala may bo 
responsible for H. A.’a haf. 

5 of. also ° Fez ’ and ' Morocco ' in the companion-text (p. 301 above). 

3 Such influence in the description of countries outside the Moslem world is of course only 
to be expected: thus there are clear echoes of the accounta of European travellers in the state- 
ments that the inhaoitants of Patagonia are giants, that the people of Brazil wear feathers, that 
the Niger probably rises in the same region as the Nile, that the people of Bengal worship 8 
and snakes, etc. 
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over all Asia’. This is amplified in a legend (cramped and difficult to read) 
in the body of the map near the North Pole: 

Al‏ برله دكز SUS‏ اجلدن يول ويرب جكدلر” بو تقديرجه سعادتلو جنكيز 

خانه ونسلىنه تابع اولدكلرى اجلدن مشرق اقطارندن مصير مملكتلرى واناطولو 

و . . . (؟) دكين فتح وضبط ايلمشلردر 

° From, these lands, where Alexander the Two-Horned had built a 

wall at the B.ljàn mountains, the Tatars emerged, for, by the power of God, 

the sea receded and left a passage for them. So, under the leadership 

of Jenghiz Khan and his line, they spread their conquests from the Eastern 
regions as far as the territories of Egypt and Anatolia and . . . (?).? 

The B.]jàn mountains are marked twice on the map, as a chain in the 60th 

parallel of latitude, and in each case clearly spelt .بلجان‎ I can trace no such 


name nor any such story in Moslem sources, but both are to be found in a 
Western source, and moreover one published in Venice very shortly before 
the date of the composition of the map, namely the part of Hayton's Flower 
of Asstorves printed in Italian in the second volume of Ramusio's Navigaitont et 
0991.3 There we read (f. 62D) : 

"Il paese, nel quale premieramente habitarono i Tartari è di là dal 
gra monte Belgian, delqual è fatta mentione nell’ historie di Alessandro.’ 
Hayton then relates a lengthy story, according to which Jenghiz, instructed 
„in a dream, prostrates himself nine times, the sea recedes, and he and his 
followers issue forth round the end of the mountain barrier. It can hardly 
be a coincidence that three main elements of this story—the name Belgian, 
the receding of the sea, and the reminiscence of Alexander’s ‘ wall'—appear 

in the legend on Hajji Ahmed’s map. 
The second instance is even more conclusive. In describing the Maghrib 
(section D i) Hajji Ahmed writes : 
مزكور‎ oA b قاين نام خليفهنوك‎ dale رسولك تار نده سه أربع‎ Cmn 
عربلر عربستاندن چکوب انده عبر ايدوب صكره روم طايفهسين قووب دورت‎ 
يارار پادشاەلك ييرى فتح ایلمشلر‎ 
“In the year 400 of the Moslem era, in the time of the Caliph Qaytn, 
these Arabs left Arabia and crossed to this land; later they expelled the 
Romans and conquered an area composed of four great kingdoms.’ 
In the Caliph ‘ Qàyin' we can easily recognize a Caliph al-Qa’im, either the 


1 The writer must mean price. 

3 The last word is perhaps ° Sarmatia ’. 

3 VoL n of the Viaggi was the last of the three volumes to appear. The preface is dated 
July 1553, but publication was delayed by a fire in the Giunti printing-works, so that the title- 
page of the first edition bears the date 1559 (two years after Ramusio’s death). However, 
as the last page bears the date 1558 and the compiler of the map was working after October 1559 
(when the Hıjra year 967 began) there is no doubt that this volume was available to him. 
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Fatimid (a.m. 322-34) or the Abbasid (a.m. 422-67), but the statement that 
Byzantine rule in North Africa was brought to an end in the reign of either of 
them by newly-arrived immigrants from Arabia is very wide of the mark. 
However, the impossible date ‘400’ and the mention of a Caliph ' Qayin’ 
enable us to idantify the source from which, though in a much condensed form, 
the information is taken. This source is again Ramusio’s ccllection, in this 
case the first volume, where in the Descrepiten of Africa by Lec Africanus we 
read (f. 3): 
* Nello esseroito che mandó Otmen Cala Terzo nell’ anno 400. di 0 
.. venne nell’ Africa un grandissimo numero di Arabi...’ 
and in the next paragraph : | 
‘Sempre i Pontefici Mahumetani vietarono à gli Arabi di passar con 
le loro famiglie, e con i lor padiglioni il Nilo, fino à gls anne 490. ds Lhegrra, 
nel quale hebbero licenza da un Califa scismatico: e ciò per cagione, che 
uno, che amico, e vassallo era dal detto Califà si rebelló, e regnó nella città 
del Cairaoan, & in tutta quasi la Barberia: doppo la morte del quale 
rimase per qualche tempo il regno nella casa sua: percioche, si come io ho 
letto nelle historie africane, nel tempo d’ Elcan Calsfa, e pontifice di quella 
casa, essi allargarono i lor regni, e crebbe la sette loro in tanto, che'] detto 

Califa mandó un suo schiavo, e consigliere, il cui nome fà Gehoar di nasioni 

schiava con grandissimo essercito verso ponente . . .'. 

The story goes on to tell how Elcain, on the advice of ' Gehoar’ (i.e. Jawhar, 
the general of the later Fatimid Caliph al-Mu'izz (a.m. 341-65), induced some 
50,000 Arabs, with their wives and children, to migrate from Arabia to North 
Africa. The historical facts are confused enough in Leo's account, for though 
the migration referred to, that of the Beni Hilal, did indeed take place in 
* gli anni 400. `, i.e. the fifth century, it fell in the reign of the Abbasid, not the 
Fatimid (‘scismatico’) al-Qà'im. But they have been further confused by 
Hajji Ahmed: misled by the date 400 in the earlier passage (most probably 
a misprint in Ramusio’s text ^), he has telescoped the two events, identifying 
the North African campaigns under ‘Uthman, which did indeed lead to the 
expulsion of the ‘ Romans’, with the migration ordered by ' Elcam ’.? 

1 The new French translation of Leo (Description de U Afrique, tr. A. Epaulard, Paris, 1958), 
which has been made from early MSS of the Italian text, reads here ‘ 24 ', a verv reasonable date. 
The ‘400’ in Ramusio's text is clearly a slip: either the copyist of the MS which Ramusio 
used or the compositor of the printed text has been influenced by the °“ 4C0 ' appearing a few 
lines further on. 

? Other items of Moslem history mentioned in the text (for which I oannoz suggest the scurce) 
IL 52 ff. ‘In the year 580 of the Hijra [Africa] was ruled over by a migaty Moslem err peror 

who lived in the city of Morocco and conquered Syria, Arabia, Egy ot, all Africa, Spain 

I, pes Du the year 337 of the Hijra the Caliph of Baghdad and the Caliph of Egypt fell 

into Vinc dd with each other, and the Caliph of Baghdad called in [the Turks] to assist 
him . 


I, 134 E i ' About 800 years ago some of the E nam left Arabia . . . massed togetner in 
a great army . . . and conquered Syria and 

II, 65 ff. ‘In oc year 125 of the Hijra a Moslem ites fon the Maghrib named {le pul 
conquered Spain.’ 
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Thus our Hajji Ahmed, who has been stripped of his pretensions to erudition, 
who is thoroughly conversant neither with Turkish nor with Arabic, and who 
uses Frankish forms for Moslem place-names, is now convicted of having relied 
in & matter concerning the history of Moslem North Africa on a Western 
source, and of having been led by it into a gross mistake that only the most 
ignorant Moslem could have allowed to pass. Only one conclusion is possible : 
the ' learned Moslem from Tunis ', +f he existed at all, played at the best no more 
than a very subordinate part in the preparation of the map which is ascribed 
to him. Why then does the companion-text present Hajji Ahmed as its author 
and as the translator of the map ? 

Even without further evidence it could be assumed that the promoter of the 
map must have been a publisher, in Venice, who thought it a promising venture 
to produce a world-map for sale in the Moslem world. A current map of the 
Orontius group was copied and at the same time revised (by correcting the 
coast-lines here and there and adding many place-names) with the help of 
up-to-date portolans and ruttiers,! if these revisions were not taken over from 
an already existing improved version of Orontius (not necessarily printed) ; 
the latter alternative is more probable, for it is unlikely that so much trouble 
would have been taken over a work destined for the Moslems. This map 
was then ‘ systematically translated into the Moslem script’, to use the words 
of the companion-text; that is to say, the Moslem equivalents for place- 
names were substituted where such existed and were known to the translator, 
other place-names were translated into Turkish wherever possible, and the 
residue simply transliterated into Arabic script. A companion-text was added, 
primarily with the intention of dispelling possible Moslem prejudices against 
such a novelty introduced from an infidel land : thus in the Preface the authority 
of Abu'l-Fidà is invoked as having prompted the drawing up of the map and it 
is to his works that the reader is referred for proof of the concept that the earth 
is a Sphere? ; and though in the Epilogue it is admitted that the map is copied 
from a Frankish original, this original is said to derive from good ‘ Moslem ' 
authorities, Plato, Socrates, Abu’l-Fida, and Lokman. Although the greatest 
eulogies are reserved for the Ottoman Sultan, the laudatory notice on his 
bitter enemy, the Safevid Shah, shows that besides the Ottoman Empire 
Persia too was envisaged as a market. 


1 A ‘ruttier’ or 'rutter' was a manual of sailing directions for a particular coast (of. for 
example ‘A ruttier for Brazil’ in Hakluyt's Voyages, x1). From the ruttiers geographical 
handbooks were compiled: a famous sixteenth century example was the Spanish Suma de 
geographia of 1519 by Enoiso, which was translated, with modifications, into English by Roger 
Barlow in about 1641. Barlow's MS has been published by the Hakluyt Society (A brief summe 
of geographte, ed. E. G. R. Taylor, 1931 [Ser. ri, Lxrx]). It contains very similar information 
to that given by H. A. and the descriptions of the countries are on the same pattern —limite, 
characteristics, products. Such a book probably served as a model for the compiler of the text 
and could have provided a mass of detail to add to an already existing map. 

3 And rightly: Ábu'lFid&'s Taqwim begins with a number of astronomical proofs that the 
earth is spherical. 
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The whole production must have been fathered on to a pious Hajji, 
languishing in Christian captivity, where, however, he remzins true to his 
faith; he claims that his only aim in making the map is to benefit his Moslem 
brothers. Probably because it was suspected that the Turk sh in which the 
map was written might not be good enough to convince th» purchaser, the 
Hajji had to come from the far Western bounds of the Mosle world, so that 
his mother-tongue would be Arabic rather than Turkish ; herce too the many 
would-be Arabisms in the text." And the text concludes with an appeal to the 
religious sympathies of the Moslem customer—an elaborate hins at the heavenly 
reward which will accrue to those who, by buying the map. will contribute 
towards the ransom of their enslaved fellow-Moslem. ^ Con-ronted with all 

this, one is forced to conclude that Hajji Ahmed, at least as he is presented 
to us in the text, is no more than a fictitious character. 

However, Hajji Ahmed, together with the promoter of tae map and two 
other associates, is mentioned in the Venetian archives, axpearing in two 
texts which (together with the substance of a third) were communicated to 
d'Avezac and used by him.? These two texts show (1) taat in 1568 the 
Rsformators dello Studio di Padova 3 licensed. the printing of ' i Mappamondo 
Arabo con le graduaiton: delle provincte et cità osservate * d3 Sultan Ismael 
et raccolic da Cag Acmet, tradotte dal Membre et Cambi’, and (2) that on 
13 May 1568 Maro’ Antonio Giustinian was granted by the Venetian Senate 
a monopoly for printing and selling ‘+1 Mapamondo in Arabo com le graduations 
delle province et otità osservate da Sultan. Ismael, et raccolte ver cag Aomal, 
et tradotte dal Membre et Cambi, et con molta fatica et spese dal sudetto nobil 
nostro (i.e. Giustinian) dopo un longo tempo finalmente ridotte  perfettione '.5 


1 In making him a graduate of Fez the compiler was perhaps influenced zy the fact that Leo 
Africanus had studied there. 

3 Valentinelli, the librarian of the Marciana, informed d’Avezac of ths existence of these 
records, which had been discovered by his assistant Lcrenzi. His commucication (quoted by 
d'Avezao, p. 64) suggests that the documents were actually in Lorenzi’s posession, but Ba-ozzi 
(in the course of a notice of d’Avezac’s article in Razcolta. Veneta, 1, 2, 1866, 139 f.) makes it clear 
that Lorenzi had transcribed documents preserved in the State Archives atthe Frari. 

3 The Riformatori dello Studio were a board of three patricians set up by Venice in 1517 
as supervisors of the University of Padua. To this board the Council of Ten bed in 1544 entrusted 
the censoring of all works submitted for publication. (The text of the decree is given in the httle 
pamphlet Parte dell’ illustrissima signoria di Venetia tx materia delle stam, Venice, 1565, of 
which there is a copy in the British Museum.) 

4 The word ‘ osservate ' does not appear in the Ital:an text as quoted >y d’Avezac, brt as 
he translated ' observóes par’ and the word appears in the second text I assume that it has 
been accidentally omitted. 

5 On a visit to the Frari I found the grant of the monopoly recorded in Vol. 47 (1568-9) 
of the series ' Senato Terra’. The entry begins (£ 31r): ' Di xiii Detto (ec. Maggio 10681: 

Che al diletto nobil nostro Marc’ Antonio Giustignan zia concesso, sicome egli hà humilmente 
supplicato, che altro, che esso, ò chi haverà da lui causa, ò licentia, non peta in questa, ne in 
altra città, ò luogo del Dominio nostro stampar, far stampar, ne da altri ssampato vendor ıl 
Mapamondo in Arabo con le graduation . . .’ etc. Then follow a provision that every infringe- 
ment of the monopoly was to be punished by a fine of 300 ducats, the statement how the fine was 
to be spent, and tae record of the voting, with a rote that G.'s relatives abstained. That the 
description of the map given in this minute is that supplied by G. himself ح‎ his application is 
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The work is described as the ‘ Arabic world-map’ or the ' world-map in 
Arabic’, which means no more than that it is written in Arabic script. The 
mention of 'cagi Acmat’ and ‘Sultan Ismael’ (i.e. Abu’l-Fidé, who figures 
so prominently in the companion-text) puts it beyond doubt that the map here 
recorded is in fact our ‘ map of Hajji Ahmed ' ; and the reference to the ' longo 
tempo’ at the end of which the work was finally perfected accounts for the 
lapse of time between 1559, when the companion-text was written, and 1568, 
when the production was submitted for censorship. 

How have we to understand ‘con le graduattont . . . observed by Abul- 
Fida, gathered together by Hajji Ahmed, and translated by Membre and 
Cambi’? As con must have its obvious meaning of ° with, accompanied by ’,? 
the ' graduationt can only be the companion-text, which is thus presented as 
consisting of data extracted from Abu’l-Fida’s book and put together by Hajji 
Ahmed. It is less obvious into which language this text was translated by 
Membre and Cambi, but as the censors would certainly have wanted to know 
about the contents of the lengthy companion-text it can be assumed that an 
Italian translation by a trustworthy interpreter had to be made for them. Of 
Membre we know that he was the official Turkish interpreter of the Signory ; 
the most probable mterpretation is then, as Adnan Adivar was the first to 
recognize, that ‘translated’ means ‘ translated from Turkish into Italian ’.? 
There is, however, good reason to doubt whether this translation represented 
the real contents of the companion-text, for how could this text, which contains 


shown by comparison with the application of Antonio Pigafetta of 5 August 1524 (reproduced 
as Pl. 16 in the catalogue Navigatori Veneti del quatirocenio e del cynquecenio, Veruce, 1957), 
which includes not only a desorrption of the work in question but also a proposal for the amount 
of the fine and how 1t should be apportioned. 

In the short time at my disposal I could not trace the two other references. The bundle 
Riformatori dello Studio di Padova 284 contains original applications to the censors (each accom- 
panied by the nihil obsiat granted) for the years 1550-78, but I could not find G.'s application 
among them. 

1 The Italian wording can hardly imply that the map waa drawn up ' according to the data’ 
of Abu’l-Fida’s observations, though this seems to be the force of ياضى موجبنجه‎ Jl كتاب‎ in the com- 
panion-text (see above, p. 204, n. 3), evidently meant to impress the Moslem reader. If such anim- 
plication waa intended, either in the Italian or the Turkish, ıt hasno justification. Figures of latitude 
and longitude given in the companion-text for the extreme limits of countries agree with the 
representation (after Orontius) of the countries in the map. As for the towns marked in the map, 
a few examples of the positions of Moslem towns show that the compilers did not, as they might 
well have done, rely on Abu’'l-Fida: whereas for the latitude of Tiflis Abu'l-Fidà reports two 
figures, 48? and 42°, for Hasankeyf 37° 35’, for Kayseri 40°, for Mosul 33? 35’, for Samaicand 40° 
and 37° 30’, for Vostan 37° 50’, and for Sultania 39°, H. A.s map shows ıl in 45°, 
حسان كيف‎ in 89°, قايسارى‎ in 41°, موسول‎ in 86°, سمرقند‎ in 48°, وأسطان‎ in 40°, and سلطانيه‎ 
in 40°. In no case do the figures of A. F. and H. A. agree—and in all cases except one (Mosul) 
A. F.’s are more accurate. 

3 D'Averzae's interpretation is that H. A. drew up the whole work in Arabio, and that ' ses 
legendes arabes avaient été mises en turk à tout le moins aveo l'aide de Membré et Camb’. 
Adnan Adivar (La science, p. 72) rejecte this explanation because of H. A.’s positive statement 
that he wrote the Turkish text himself; he suggesta that H. A. dictated the text in bad Turkish, 
and that the ‘ translation ’ was made into Italian, in connexion with the application for permission 
to publish. 
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so much up-to-date information, be described as ‘ graduations ’ drawn exclu- 
sively from Abu’l-Fida ؟‎ Obviously the promoter of the enterprise wanted the 
censors and the Senate to be deceived into thinking that the text contained 
little if any information which was not already known to the Moslems. 

The appearance in the companion-text and now again in these records 
of the name ' Sultan Ismael ’ must not suggest that it is unavoidable to postulate 
the existence in Venice of a Moslem scholar who was acquairted with Abu’l- 
Fida’s writings." Just in these years the name of Abu'l-Fidà was known in 
Venice, at least in learned circles, for the French orientalist Guillaume Postel 
had recently brought from Istanbul a manuscript of the Toagwim al-buldàn. 
He was compelled to pawn it with the Duke of Bavaria, but not before part 
of it was translated into Latin for Ramusio, who made use of i? in compiling 
his commentary on Marco Polo’s travels in the second volume of the Viaggi, 
where also he included a table showing the latitudes and longitudes (le gradua- 
itoni !) of many places as recorded by Abu'l-Fida, speaking enthusiastically of 
this valuable work ' venuto divinamente in luce a nostri tempi '.? With these 
references ready to hand in the V$aggt, there was no need for the compiler to 
have direct knowledge of the works of Abu’l-Fidi—and we have seen that he 
did indeed use the Vaggi while composing his text. 

Of the two Italians who, according to the records, ' translated’ the com- 
panion-text, nothing is known of Cambi but the other is wel-known: he is 
Michele Mambre, the Turkish interpreter of the Signory for a long period in 
the second hal: of the sixteenth century. As such he was known personally to 
Ramusio, the secretary of the Council of Ten, who refers to him as ‘ huomo 
dotisssimo nella lingua Araba, Persiana & Turcha’, and who, while editing his 
V*aggt, availed himself of his services as interpreter in consulting Persian visitors 
to Venice.? 

As to the publisher of the map, Marc’ Antonio Giustinien, he is known 
for another venture in which he had engaged. In 1545 he had set up a Hebrew 
press, and from 1548, when Bomberg’s press ceased publishing, had held a 
monopoly of Hebrew printing in Venice. In 1550, however, he quarrelled with 
Alvise Bragadini, who had also entered the field, and the two rivals denounced 


1 Slight though this acquaintance must have been, since A. F.’s Taqwim al-ouldán is referred 
to not by its tatlo but only as the ° Book of Mathematics’, statements or the importance of 
geography attributed to him are not to be found in the text of the Taqwim, and even the name 
Abu'l-Fid& is mis-spelt as Abu']-Fath. 

3 Viaggi, I, Preface, f. 18. With very few exceptions the figures given bv Ramusio agree 
with those ın the printed text of the T'agwim (ed. Reinaud and de Slane, Paris, 1840), except that 
in all cases where Abu'l-Fid& gives a figure as an exact number of degrees Ramusio adds 8 minutes, 
e.g. for A. Es ‘ Tiflis: Long. 73°, Lat. 43°’, R. has ' Tiphlis: Long. 73° 3’, Lat. 43? 8’; it 
seems that R.’s translator had read 5 (= 4,5) as the numeral A. 

3 Viaggi, n, Preface, f. láv. Among the Persians Ramusio interrogazed with Mambre’s 
help was a merchant named ' Chagg1 Memet’. V. Lazari, in his I viaggi dı Marco Polo . . و.‎ 
Venice, 1847 (qucted by d'Avezao, p. 59), suggested that thus Hajji Mehmet was the author of 
the map. D’Avexac pointed out that this identification was imposable, but it may be the reason 
why the map is sometimes referred to in modern guide-books as the work of ' Haji Mohammad ’. 
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each other’s productions as containing matter objectionable to the Catholic 
faith. As a result, the Pope ordered the wholesale burning of all copies of the 
Talmud and similar literature, the Council of Ten putting the decree into effect 
in 1553.1 As the companion-text was written in 1559-60, Giustinian must have 
embarked on his Turkish project soon after this disaster. Though a Christian, 
he would feel no more scruple at publishing for the Moslem market than he had 
felt when printing for Jewish readers, and among the type-cutters he had 
employed at his Hebrew press he might have found a craftsman able to repro- 
duce with fidelity a text in Arabic script. To procure the map was no problem, 
but he still needed to provide for the transliteration of the place-names in it 
and the composition of a companion-text which would impress the Moslem 
purchasers. 

The companion-text itself has revealed that he turned, not to a learned 
Moslem, from Tunis, but to someone, probably non-Moslem, with an imperfect 
knowledge of both Arabic and Turkish and a good but not intimate knowledge 
of the Moslem world and Moslem habits of thought, someone who was acquainted 
with Ramusio’s Veaggs and through it knew of ' Sultan Ismael’, someone who 
was familiar with the language of the Ottoman chancery and who apparently 
drew up the companion-text in Latin script. 

Who answers to this description better than the Mambre whom we have 
already seen to be connected with the scheme ? He was Ramusio’s unofficial 
assistant and must thus have learned about Sultan Ismael. His official duties 
confronted him continuously with Turkish documents, whose distinctive style 
the companion-text reflects. Professor Bombaci, who has examined in the 
Venetian archives translations of documents made by Mambre, finds him 

‘° esperto conoscitore del turco’*; but to express the unfamiliar ideas of the 
companion-text in Turkish would hive been a different matter from translating 
into Italian Turkish documents that consisted in large part of stereotyped 
formulae, and the errors of syntax in our text are no objection to its being 
ascribed to Mambre. The use of Latin script for Turkish is not, it is true, 
attested for Mambre, but he is known at least to have received a letter so 
written. It came from his Ottoman counterpart Ibrahim, by birth a Pole, 
who, like his Hungarian-born colleague Murad, was accustomed to write 


1 cf. C. Roth, Venice, in the ‘ Jewish Communities Series’, Philadelphia, 1930, 254 ff. 

* A. Bombaci, ‘ La collezione di documenti turchi dell’ Archivio di Stato di Venezia ', Rivista 
degli Studi Orientali, xxiv, 1049, 95-107. The phrase quoted appears in Bombaor's article in’ 
RO referred to in the next note. 

3 See A. Bombaoi, ' Una lettera turca in caratteri latini del dragomanno ottomano Ibrahim 
al veneziano Michele Membre (1567) ', Rocznik Oryentalistyceny, xv, 1949, 120-44. A similar 
flavour of chancery style to that noticed in the companion-text is to be detected in Ibrühim's 
letter: he too begins with * malu(m) olla kym ' (282r 1) and concludes the first part of his letter 
with ° stile bilesis ' (262v 20) ; he also includes a ° ssymdi ky chalde ' (262r 17) and an admonitory 
*tallul ittermeyp ' (202v 28). Ibrahim often renders initial Turkish i- by y- (ykenn, gdesis, 
eto.) ; this rendering may lie behind such spellings as يستانبول‎ = Istanbul and يشبو‎ 
= ighbu in H. A.’s map. 
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Turkish in the Latin script of his native language." So Latin script was to some 
extent used for writing Turkish and such texts were understocd. 

If Mambre was in fact asked to draft the companion-tex;, might he not 
have used for this task the script that came easier to his hand, leaving it 2o a 
subordinate—perhaps the Cambi mentioned in the records—to transliterate 
his text (and the place-names in the map as well) and write it out for the 
engraver ? Not until 1568 was the map ready to be presentec. for censorship, 
when Giustinian, thanks perhaps to the misleading description he supplied, 
procured the licence from the censors and the grant of the monopoly from the 
Senate. 

The fate of Giustinian’s scheme can be deduced from tho third note in the 
archives. It records that Giustinian was shortly afterwards accused of a 
contravention of the Press laws and that as a result of this charge various 
objects were removed from his house. There is no indication that this incident 
had anythirg to do with the map. But if we corsider the general mood prevailing 
at Venice ‘shortly after’ 1568, we can see that an enterpris» aiming at the 
export of such a map to Turkey would have been frowned on. By 1569 the 
Signory was receiving from its bailo in Istanbul warnings of Ottoman prepara- 
tions to attack Cyprus, and popular apprehensions became acute with the 
mysterious explosion in the Arsenal on 13 September of that vear, which was 
suspected to be the result of a Turkish plot.? It is very likely that the measures 
taken against Giustinian resulted in the withdrawal of the licence for the map, 
a search of his house, and the seizure of all doubtful material. The records 
show that Giustinian was acquitted, but the fact that the blocks were found 
in the archives of the Council of Ten shows that they were retained, perhaps 
confiscated. In any case they remained there locked away end were finally 
forgotten, not to come to light again for over two centuries. 

It seems therefore that if Hajji Ahmed really existed and did have any 
share in the production of the map that goes under his name, the only thing 
he was required to do was to lend his Moslem cachet to an infidel production 
and perhaps also to figure as the ostensible author before the licensing authorities 
of Venice. In any case his name must be erased from the roll of Moslem 
geographers and his map ceases to be of importance as 8 monument of Moslem 
cartography. 

The ‘Map of Hajji Ahmed’ remains of interest, however, on two counts : 
(1) it represents a revision of Orontius apparently more accurate and more 
detailed than the two other extant revisions; (2) it reveals the first attempt 
made by a European publisher to enter the Moslem market.  Giustinian's 


1 On Ibrahim and his transcription of a letter of Suleyman I see A. Zajączkowski, ‘ List 
turecki Suleymana I do Zygmunta Augusta’, RO, xit, 1836, 91-118; on Murád see F. Babinger, 
° Der Pfortendolmstech Murad und seine Schriften ' in [tteraturdenkmaler aus Ungarns Turkenzest 
(ed. by E. Mittwoch and J. H. Mordtmann), Berlin and Leipzig, 1927, 33-54, 

2 The memory of Giustinian’s earlier venture of the Hebrew press may have contributed 
to his being regarded with suspicion, since it was generally believed that zhe Sultan’s hostile 
attitude was cue to the urging of his powerful Jewish protégé, Joseph Nasi. 
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venture was undertaken some 20 years earlier than that which is attested by the 
Turkish firman printed at the end of the text of Nasir al-Din Tisi’s version of 
Kuchd’s Elements, printed by the Medici Press (Rome, 1594). This firman of 
Murad III, issued to two Italian merchants in 1588, authorized them to import 
without hindrance and to sell freely ‘books printed in Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish. Some scheme for exporting books to the Orient, more ambitious 
than Giustinian’s, had therefore been launched by 1588. Of its success, as little 
is known as of that achieved by the Medici Press some years later with their 
enterprise. But in both cases the promoters did at least manage to produce 
their wares, a stage which the unfortunate Giustinian had never reached. 


A Nore on ° BELGIAN ’ 


Hayton’s Flower of histortes was dictated in French in 1307 to Nicolas 
Falcon, who translated it into Latin. The critical edition (in Recuetl des 
hsstoriens des Croisades. Documents arméntens, 0, Paris, 1906) gives both the 
first French version and the subsequent Latin ‘ translation ', which is, say the 
editors, ' remanié, corrigé et amplifié ’.3 

In the French text the name Belgian occurs only in the ‘ Jenghiz Khan’ 
context (Recuesl, 147 ff. = Latin text, 283 ff.), but in the Latin text it appears 
once more, at the end of the first chapter of Part One. There the last words 
of the French text (p. 122): ‘ de toutes les autres parties le royaume de Cathai 
est environés ou de désert ou de la mer occeane’ are expanded in the Latin 
text (p. 262) to: °... et ex parte septemtrionis cum. deserto de Belgian, 
et ex parte meridiei sunt insule maris superius nominate’. So for Hayton 
Belgian is (1) & desert region north of Cathay and (2) à mountain range meeting 
the sea from behind which Jenghiz emerged. 

Three similar names have been discussed by P. Pelliot and L. Hambis 
(Histoire des campagnes de Gengis Khan: Cheng-won T's'sn-Tcheng Lou, 1, 
Leiden, 1951, 37-49), namely: (1) Baljun-aral (an island), (2) Dalan-Baljus 
or -Baljut, ie. 'the seventy Baljun' (the unidentified scene of the battle 
between Jenghiz and Jamuka [Secret history, $129]), and (3) Baljuna or Baljun 
(a river or lake), They conclude that these names of three distinct places are 
derived from a single Mongol word whose meaning is still uncertain. 

None of them is appropriate to the context in which Hayton speaks of 
‘Mount’ Belgian, but the last may be reflected in the name of the ' desert ’ 
north of Cathay. For according to Rashid al-Din (ed. Berezin, text, p. 215) 
Baljuna is a place ( (موضع‎ where there are many springs (حشمه)‎ to which 


1 of. Solim Nuzhet, Turk maiba‘ajtlighf, Istanbul, 1928, p. 11 and appendix, where the firman 
is reproduced; also H. W. Duda, ' Das Druckwesen in der Turkei’, Gutenderg-Jahrbuch, 1935, 
228 f. 

3 Of the four parts of the book only the third, the History of the Mongols, is given by Ramusio. 
As he states in his preface (f. 61r), he used a manusoript ' over 150 years old ', which was, according 
to the editors of the critical edition, a text in the Latin version. 
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Jenghiz retired after his battle with Ong Khan ‘on the bounds of the land of 
Cathay’ ختاى)‎ Coy »4£). This battle was ‘very famous among the 
Mongols and still spoken of’, and the few men who accompanied Jenghiz to 
Baljuna were called ‘the men of Baljun' بالجونتر)‎ : of. Pelliot and Hambis, 
p. 44). 

However, a mountain named Belgian from behind which the Mongols 
emerged and at which Jenghiz prayed brings to mind the famous Burqan 
Qaldun, the * Divine Mountain’ (cf. N. Poppe, ° On some geographic names in 
the Jami‘ al-Tawarix ’, HJ AS, xix, 1-2, 1956, 34), the legendary home of the 
Mongols, the refuge and base of Jenghiz and his traditional burial-place. It 
would seem that the name of the mountain in Hayton is either simply & corrup- 
tion of Burqan, or, more probably, & modification of Burqan that has arisen 
from Hayton’s equating it with the Baljun north of Cathay at which Jenghiz 
and his faithful Baljunites ' gathered. The reference to Alexander shows that 
Hayton carried the process of identification one stage further: he had heard 
of Derbent, the ' Porte de Fer’ between the Caucasus range and the Casvian 
Sea (French text, p. 128 = Latin text, p. 267)—if not otherwise at least from 
his unole, who had passed through it on his way to Batu's camp on the Volga— 
and he would not unnaturally equate the mountain from which the Mongols 
emerged with the mountains behind which the savage peoples of Asia had been 
confined by Alexander. 


It is clear that Hayton's history was used as a source by sixteenth century 
cartographers, for the desert of BELGIAN is to be found ‘ north of Cathay’ 
on many maps, e.g. Ortelius's Tartaria (1570), Rumold Mercator's ‘ World’ 
(1587), Gerard Mercator’s ‘ Northern Lands’ (1595), and Blaeu’s ‘ World’ 
(1648) (cf. Plates 87, 92, 96, 99 of Bagrow’s Geschichte der Kartographie). 


A SPURIOUS FOLKTALE 
By W. B. HzNNING 


ROFESSOR G. VERNADSKY, well-known as an historian of ancient 
Russia, recently published an Ossetic folktale, which he had obtained 
from a Mr. Dzambulat Dzanty, an Ossete by birth,? who in his turn stated 
that he had heard it (and written it down) in his youth, ‘in the village of 
Great Iron (Bolshoe Osetynskoe) at the time of hay-making (zosgdrddin), June, 
1910’, from an ‘ old white-bearded man’ by name of Khulyx [K ulis] ‘ The 
Lame One ’, who ‘ was 2 poet himself and in some of his own works followed the 
pattern of the old Ossetian oral traditions '.? As the old gentleman was ‘ over 
seventy in 1910 ',* we cannot hope to consult him now about his sources or 
about the numerous strange words and expressions in the text presented, after 
an interval of 45 years, by Mr. Dzambulat Dzanty. 

The tale, cast in the form of a prose epic, purports to give an independent 
account of the story, known from the Russian Annals (Povest Vremmenniz 
Let) and alluded to in the Slovo, of the fight between Mstislav, Prince of 
Tmutorokan', and Rededya, the chief of the Kasogs (Circassians) ; but Rededya 
has turned here into a leader of the Ossetes and his name is altered to Iry-Dada. 
According to the Annals this fight took place in a.p. 1022. That the Ossetes, 
a nation lacking historical tradition, should have preserved, with fair accuracy, 
the memory of an isolated historical event as remote as nine centuries ago, is 
exceedingly improbable. The genuine Ossetio folktales, of which large numbers 
have been published, deal with spirits and demons, heroes and giants, and 
the like, not with recognizable historic situations. 

Not satisfied with laying the scene of his tale in the early eleventh century, 
its narrator has painted it on an ethnographic background that, inconsistent 
m itself, reaches down even further into antiquity. We are not greatly surprised 
at finding the Ossetes generally referred to here as Alani, although their present- 
day name, Ir/Iron, occurs also (e.g. line 9).5 The old term, Alan-, was still 
known, and applied to the ancestors of the Ossetes, in the fifteenth century 9 ; 


1 GQ. Vernadsky and Dzambulat Dzanty, ‘The Ossetian tale of Iry Dada and Mstislav ’, 
Slavic folklore: a symposium [Journal of American Folklore], 1958, 216-85. 

3 Elsewhere (J AOS, txxvi, 1956, 189, n. 13) Vernadsky mentions a book by Dzambulat 
Dzanty, L'empire des Oss-Alanes (Institut d'Ossétologie, Clamart/Seine), 1, 1953, which I have 
not seen. 

3 loo. cit., 222. 

* ibid. 

5 Supposedly also in the wilful corruption of Rededya, Iry-Dada, which Vernadsky translates 
aa ° Father of the Iron (Ossetians) ' (p. 217) ; but‘ Daddy of the Ossetes ' would be more adequate. 

* As proved by Josaphat Barbaro, who began his travels in 1486 and spent 16 yeare at Tana, 
on the doorstep of the land of the Alam: ' the cuntrey of Alania is so called of the people Alani, 
which in their tonge they call As’ (Travels to Tana and Persia, Hakluyt Society, 1873, p. 5); 
‘ountreys of divers languages . . . to witt, Elipehe, Tatarcosia, Sobei, Cheuerthei, As Alani 
. s (p. 25). 
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it persists in Mingrelian! ; but from Ossetic itself it has dissppeared, except 
in the compound allon-billon, found a single time in a folktas.? ‘Iry-Dada’, 
however, provides us not merely with this rare term allon-bdlon (spelt Alon- 
btlon, lines 66 and 124), but also with profuse occurrences of the simple dlon 
(pl. Alanta),* which would appear to have escaped the notice 02 all the scholars, 
among them many born Ossetes, who hitherto have investigated their language. 

Even if we passed the Alani, we must draw the line at the Rugs-Alan- 
(lines 6, 47, 93, 121, 135), evidently the Rozolans. This nacen disappeared 
from the ken of the peoples inhabiting the lands near the Czucasus as early 
as the second century B.C., when they.crossed over to the K3ropean sida of 
the Don; having later migrated further westwards they axe last heard of 
in the third century of our era. In time as well as space tke Rozolani were 
neatly distinct from the Alans ; for the latter appear on the scene only about the 
middle of the first century (A.D.), then still on the Asiatic 33de of the Don. 
The close association, in which we are accustomed to think of taose two nations, 
is not so much an historical one as rather the product of modem etymologizing 
scholarship: since Müllenhoff (1866) and V. F. Miller (1887:, who explained 
Roxolant as a compound of an Iranian word for ‘ light’ (exem=ified by Ossetic 
rūzs) and the name Alani, it has acquired the status of a learned dogma. 
Actually, this etymology is somewhat in doubt; for at the eerliest occurrence 
of the name familiar to us from literary sources as 'Poo&oAo c, in an inscrip- 
tion from the closing years of the second century B.c.,‘ its spelling is different 
altogether : TO t&v “PevEivardv &üvocs.* At any rate, the place ror the Roxolant 
is in the pages of Strabo, Tacitus, and the Scriptores Historiae dugustae, not in 
Ossetic fairy-tales taken down in 1910 ; and Ruxs-Alan providas a safe terminus 
ante quem non: 1887, the year in which the third part of Miller's Osetinskte 
elyudi appeared. 

There are a good many further items of antiquarian interest; only some of 
the pearls can be mentioned here. The first rank is disputed by the Sarmatae 
(lines 48, 51, 143) and the Tochart. The latter, however. appear thinly 
disguised as an appellative, toxar ‘warrior’ (for example line 31 Alon tozartà 
° Alan warriors’ or line Dl torar Mstislav!); the narrater composed his 
' Iry-Dada ’ out of books on history—Professor Vernadsky, travelling in the 
reverse direction, has made this allegedly Ossetio word tozar the basis of a novel 


1 V. I. Abaev, Osetinskiy yazik i fol'klor, 1, 1949, 249. 

* V. F. Miller, Os.-Russko-Nem. slovar’, s.v. ; cf. Abaev, loc. oit., 246. 

3 If this were an inherited word, its plural should be *4/adta. 

* of. Th. Reinach, Mithridates Eupator, 73, n. 4. L. Zgusta, Die Persore namen griechiacher 
Stádie der nördlichen Schwarzmeerkuste, 1955, 265, unconvinaingly tried to separate Rozolant 
and Heuzimali; that Ptolemy should have both names side by side (taz latter perhaos as 
'"PexcAavol or 'PsuxavaAoi, reflecting possibly *'PsutavoAo! in his source. provides no argu- 
ment whatsoever against their identity. 

* Inscr. of Diophantus, i, 23 (e.g. apud Minns, Scythians and Greeks, 617) ; -Aav- may thus 
be due to metathesis, and -vaA- is easily enough explainable, in terms of ' Sarmatian ', as from 
Olr. narya-, Oss. nål. Cf. Vasmer, Iranier in Sudrussiand, 49. 

5 [n the last two verses Vernadsky gives a different explanation. 
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explanation of the name of the mighty Tochan (For Roman Jakobson, 1956, 
588 8q.). 

More recondite yet than the Sarmatae, Rozolani, and Tochart are the Antes, 
who, to judge by Vernadsky’s translation, still enjoy a great vogue in Bolshoe 
Osetinskoe: ‘the Antes’, ‘ Antian drinks’, ‘the Antian prince’, ‘an Antian 
horseman’, etc. (meaning in effect Russian) ; but here one doubts whether the 
narrator ever had heard of them. The Antes, famous in the sixth century, were 
a confederacy of Slav tribes; but according to Vernadsky, Slavs organized by 
Alani, or rather by their sub-division, the ds. This latter opinion appears to 
have been based on most dubious etymologies of names, in particular of the 
name Antes itself, for which Vernadsky has proposed three different explana- 
tions (two of them in the same book), all tending to show connexion with the 
As or their language : 

(a) Antes — As. ‘The transmutation of the "As into “Avrtes is in full 
accord with the phonetic laws of the Greek language, cf. ylyas, plural 
ytyavtes. 4 Here the actual name was 4s, distorted by Greeks into 
Antes. However, no Greek would have rendered a foreign tribal name As 
as *"Ac, and in any case *"Avres does not exist, the Greek form being “Avtar 
in fact. 

(b) ds = Antes. ‘The contraction of the name Ant into As may be 
explained from the phonetical laws of the Greek language (compare tr&o1 
from TavTci). * Here the actual name was Ant-, out of which the Greeks 
somehow made As: this Greek form, it would seem, was then adopted in 
the Caucasus and in Central Asia as well (for ds occurs also in Arabic, 
Mongolian, Chinese, etc.). 

'(c) In a note contributed to the JAOS, txxm, 3, 1953, 192, Vernadsky 
withdrew explanation (a) ® and suggested that ‘ the name is of Iranian origin 
and should be explained in the light of Sanskrit dnia “end, limit" and 
Ossetic dndà “ outside "^; the Antes thus should be the ‘ outer’ tribes 
of the Alani-À4s. It will be noted that, once the link between the names 
Antes and As is withdrewn, no reason remains discernible for deriving the 
former from an Iranian language; apart from that, an adverb such as 
Oss. ddtà, Dig. dndà is scarcely fit to serve as the name of a nation, while the 
appertaining adjective Oss. ddtag, Dig. dndag ° being outside’ cannot be 
represented by “Avrai. : 

On the strength of this last etymology, Vernadsky has rendered as  Antian ' 
every ddtagon in the text of ' Iry-Dada '.* Yet, ddiagon is an everyday word in 


1 Q. Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, Now Haven, 1943, 106. 

2 ibid., 83. 

3 Nothing is said about explanation (6), which V. may not have considered essentially different 
from (a). : 

1 Lines 27, 20, 36, 40, 42, 83; and so anddston linea 54, 62, 65, which (not mentioned in any 
dictionary) may be intended as an ‘ elegant variation’, but in that case would be an incorrect 
form (anda- being Digor only). 1 
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Ossetic, and its ordinary meaning (‘ exterior, wild, strange, foreign, alien °) 
fits the passages admirably, e.g. line 27 ddéagon addmta the strangers, 
foreigners’. Even in the unlikely event that the narrator had dipped into 
Procopius and desired to import the ”Avrcı into his tale, would he have 
used a harmless adjective of this sort to disguise his intention € for that it was 
meant to conceal the name of a long-forgotten nation, could not have occurred 
to anyone of his listeners. Unless indeed he was possessed of second sight 
and foresaw in 1910 that ddtag(on) was going to be claimed as the etymon of 
Antes in 1953. 

This tale of ‘Iry-Dada’ does not spring from the deep well of national 
remembrance ; it is the product of book-learning. If Mr. Dzambulat Dzanty 
had left it at his original statement: dz fequston ‘I heard (zhis tale . . .)' 
(in a prefatory remark, p. 221), we should be free to assume tnat his memory 
had played him false. However, in an additional note, quotei in translation 
from a letter written in Russian to Professor Vernadsky, Mr. Dzambulat 
Dzanty changed this statement to 'I heard and wrote down the tale . . .' 
(p. 222); yet, whether any amplifications oz other modifications have been 
introduced, and if so which,! since the writing-down in 1910, we are not told, 
so that there is room for speculation. As to the narrator of the tale, old Khulyx, 
he must have been more learned than he let on. There is no -eason at all for 
blaming him ; for an Ossete, as well as anyone else, is entitled to tell or write 
historical romances and inspire himself by browsing in the Pubhe Library. 
We, however, should be capable of distinguishing such productions from 
genuine folktales.? 


1 One such mcdification 18 the change in transoription, into a new kind 3f romanization. 

3 This is not even the first time that the story of Mstislav and Rededya has been supposed 
to be reflected in Caucasian folklore. Sora-Bekmurzin-Ncgmov, the Kabardian author of a history 
of the Circassians (lstori'a Adixeyskago naroda, Tiflis, 1861), incorporated ib in his work, but 
Prince N. 8. Trubetzkoy proved that it was simply borrowed from the Russian Annals. Vernadsky 
himself gives an outline of the history of this earlier attempt (p. 217), which was unsuccessful 
and, one should have thought, would prove discouraging. 


PASHTO VERSE 
By D. N. MACKENZIE 


aye‏ 4 لاس ده 
كه esp‏ كان ct shy Gay‏ 


N, and since, the nineteenth century a more than passing interest in Pashto 
verse, both literary and popular, has been shown in Europe, as the following 
titles (not to mention a number of chrestomathies) testify : 

H. G. Raverty, Selecttons from the poetry of the Afghans, London, 1862 ; 

C. E. Biddulph, Afghan poetry of the seventeenth century, being selections 

from the poems of Khush Hal Khan Khatak, London, 1890 ; 

J. Darmesteter, Chanis populatres des Afghans, Paris, 1888-90. 

In more recent years the Pashto Academy (Peto Tolena)} of Kabul has 
published an admirable series of books, including the verse of such major poets 
as Xushal Xan Xalak, ‘AbdulHamid Momand, ‘AbdurRahman Baba, and others, 
and two valuable collections of popular verse.? Yet, to my knowledge no writer, 
Afghan or European, has ventured to write on Pashto prosody in any of its 
forms.® It is, therefore, with some trepidation that I offer us following few 
notes on the subject, the more so as they are the result of a ‘ paper ’ analysis, 
without benefit of native Afghan advice. But in so doing I may perhaps win 
for my subject a more favourable verdict than Biddulph's, who felt that Pashto 
metre was not ' such as would commend itself to or be appreciated by European 
readers unaccustomed to its rhythm ’.4 


Pashto verse falls simply into the two categories of ‘ literary ' and ‘ popular’ 
Literary verse is that cast in the Arabo-Persian mould of the bayt, yazal, 
kasida, rubat, magnaws, etc. Afghan writers tend to refer to such verse generally 
as ‘ metrical’ ('arüz1). This is a misnomer, for though they follow the classical 
rhyme patterns Pathan (Peztun) poets do not, indeed cannot well, obey the 


1 Although based on Lentx's Lateinalphabet für das Paschio, Berlin, 1987, the transcription 
employed here is & personal attempt (which must needs be justified eleewhere) to represent the 
Pashto script by a similarly pan-Pashto transoription. It does not, therefore, acoord with the 
phonemic system of any one dialect, least: of all, probably, with that analysed in Penzl’s 
Grammar of Pashto, a descriptive study of the dialect of Kandahar, Washington, D.C., 1955. Of 
the more unusual diacritics, [^] (plainer and leas ambiguous than a subscript dot) indicates a 
retroflex consonant, while [_] marks a distinction in the Arabio script having no. significance in 
Pashto. 

* Milli sandore, edited M Muhammad Gul Nüri, Kabul, 1044; Portani sandore, edited, 
Pt. 1, by Muhammad Din Žwāk, Pt. r, by Muhammad Hasan Zamir Sapi, Kabul, 1955-6 (cited 
below as PS, x and PS, 0 respectively). 

* (Addendum. 8. M. Idris touches upon the subject in ‘ Pashto poetry through twelve 
centuries’, Journal of the University of Peshawar, No. 3 of 1954.] 

4 op. cit., p. xvii. 
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quantitative rules imposed on Persian verse. In fact, all Pashto verse is syllabic 
in nature. 

Popular verse is again divisible into two categories. “The spontaneous 
verselets sung, we are told, at work and on the road, and 52086 sung to the 
national ata’ dance, are truly popular. - Often, 15 would seem, they are tradi- 
tional, and nearly always anonymous. Then there are the more ambitious songs 
of the professional musicians. These always have a ' signature ' but, professional 
ethics being what they are, not necessarily that of the true somposer.’ It is 
this latter type of ° popular song ' which is mainly represented in Darmesteter's 
collection and in the second part of the Pagtant sandare. 

The popular songs are classed according to their rhyme patterns. The 
commonest forms are the yazal and the čārbayta. Darmesteter dismisses the 
former perhaps too easily with the words,” ' Il n'y a rien de particulier à dire 
du ghazal: il a passé de la poésie persane dans la poésie indienne, et o'est là 
que l'ont pris les poètes populaires de l'Afghanistan'. Far from the simple 
rhyme pattern of the literary yazal : 

MM AM BM CM ete. 
the popular yazal (PS, 11, 117-66) may have such rhyme schemes as : 
MM AAMM BBMM  CCMM ete. 
MM AAAM  BBBM  CCCM ete. 
MM AABM CCDM EEFM ete. 
and, with internal rhymes, 
M-M aaB-M-M  coD-M-M  eeF-M-M ex. 
B aaM-bbM C-ddM 1-505 ete. 
M-M asA-M  bbB-M cM ete. 
The famous song ‘ Zaxmi Dil’, by Mira, may serve as an example.? 
I'azal da Mira. 
Zacmi pa vam kže prot yom da hijran pa 0 
zfa me yowa? pa mangul kže če nan ra-yala zûro, ro vc. 
Lab sakar lari, sina samar lari, dandàn gawhar lari ; 
zə ye wistalam pa zamir, joka gad yam pa nûro, ro ro 
Tol pa jang Jama, pa wino rang yama, zo sta malang yama. 
yar tabib day jomà, zo muhta} yəm da dûro, ro ro. 
Ši‘r من‎ pol wayi, waz^n da bal wāyī, jän ta de yal warî ; 
Mira ways tal sand, yammaz gir šu pa panjoro, ro re. 

‘I lie in sorrow, wounded by the daggers of separation. 

Kharo carried off my heart in her hands when she came to-day, softly, 

softly. 

Her lips hold sugar, her breast bears fruits, her teeth are jewelled ; 


1 Seo Darmesteter, op. oit., p. oxoiii. 

1 op. oit., p. oxov. 

3 This text, differing again from the three versions given by Darmesteter, op. cit., No. 70, 
follows as far as possible that sung by Begam Jan of Peshawar on a‘ Banga-Phone ' record, NP 14. 
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she has struck me to the heart, therefore do I ory, softly, softly.: 

I am always at war, coloured with blood, I am thy dervish. 

My beloved is my physician, I am in need of physic, softly, softly. 

If one calls a verse his own and sings the song of another let him call himself 

a thief ; 

Mira always praises God, for the slanderer has been caught in a cage, softly, 

softly.’ 

The éarbayta (PS, Ir, 1-116), which despite its name may have any number 
of bayts from two onwards 1n each stanza, differs from the yazal in having 
a refrain. It is also known as the sandera, the ‘song’ par excellence, or the 
badala. Darmesteter rightly analysed the rhyme patterns as: 

RR  AAA..MRR  BBB..MRR  CCC..MRR ete. 
Or rR(mM) aAaAsA..mMrR bBbBbB..mMrR ete. 
where (m)M rhyme with the refrain (r)R. The following is a particularly short 
example (PS, rr, 92), with an internal rhyme : 


Carbayta da Ahmad Xan. 
Maz de day jumat, sanam, Sin zal de imam day. 
Wa-me-lida subh & Sam ; nada da sslàm day. 
Moz de loka lmar, Jonoy, warti da bam pa sar. 
Zo de yam nokar, Jonoy, ta lore stir al pa sar. 
Lür da zorawer ye ta, garje da kala pa sar. 
Dera dista. ye ta ; nan me dar ta pam day. 
Moz de day jumdat, sanam, Sin zal de imam day. 
Zo Ahmad Xan šafoma, taga zamana šwəla. 
Der pa arman láfoma, dà zema bana šwəla. 
Awa če war na yodta ma, masta begana swala. 
Wagoroy, 'alama, da 'aisk dayə anjam day. 
Maz de day jumat, sanam, Sin zal de imam day. 


° Thy face is the congregation, O idol, thy bright mole the prayer-leader. 
I saw it morning and evening ; it is a sign of my faith. 


Thy face is like the sun, lass, early on the roof. 
I am thy servant, lass; thou art afar with a red shawl on thy head. 
Thou art the daughter of a tyrant, wandermg on the roof of the fort. 
Thou art very beautiful; to-day I am thinking of thee. 

Thy face is the congregation, O idol, thy bright mole the prayer-leader. 


I, Ahmed Khan, weep; the times have betrayed me. 
I went with great sadness, this was my pretext. 
When I sought her mouth from her she, intoxicated, became a stranger 


to me. 
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Behold, ye people, this is the end of a lover. 
Thy face is the congregation, O idol, thy bright mole the prayer-leader. 


Within these rhyme patterns the lines of the yazal ard žärbayta show a 
bewildering variety of lengths. They may, but by no means always do, have 
one of the regular syllable and stress patterns described below, but the 
versification. seams to be subordinated to the demands of tae zune. 

A third type of popular song, which may be mentioned. to obviate any 
misunderstanding, is the ruba (PS, 11, 167-80). This is in fact no more than 
a popular version of the literary yazal, as a short example (PS, xt, 169) will 
show. 

Rubat da Mira. 
Be la tå na zomà héc no & Gram, 

loka prot če wi marys pa mazmil dam. 
Xušāl ba zama có wi pa dunyá kže 

če waláf yam sta pa ddr sahár mitdm 7 
Ka de hér ym ra ta sám wowàya hal, 

če me ‘úmr zyàti ná kfom nàcrüm. 
Dé me spóla kambaxti da, ay nigara, 

če badbin yam siā da lása pa opal kûm. 
Rab da påra Mira má seza pa ór kie, 

war ta wárka da sro mdyo yav ask jdm. 

* Without thee I can have no rest, like a bird lying in a strong snare. 

What happiness can I have in the world when I stand as tay door morning 

and evening ¢ 

If thou hast forgotten me tell me tha plain truth, thet — may no longer 

spend my life in unrest. 

This is my own misfortune, O beauty, that I can see no hcve for my desire 

at thy hands. 

For the Lord's sake, do not burn Mira with fire, but give 3im a full goblet 

of red wine.’ 


Turning to the more popular verselets we find a gratify ng regularity of 
syllable and stress patterns. The commonest type, to judge from the 7,000 
examples published in the Pattani sandore (PS, 1, 1-330), & the distich. This 
is called landey in the west (land ‘ short’) and fapa or risray, in the east. 
A mesray has two unequal lines, the first always of nine syllab.es, the second of 
thirteen." The lines do not rhyme with each other, but the last line always ends 
In na, Una, -ana, or -ama. 

The pattern of stresses within the line is constant throuzhout.?, A main 


1 Contra Lentz, Lateinalphabet, p. 11, ' Die Silbenzahl wechselt '. 

2 The importance of the distribution of stresses in Pashto verse was fire! landly suggested to 
me by Professor G. Morgenstierne and it is largely tarough his encoorazement that I have 
pursued this analysis. 
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stress, always coinciding with the normal prose word-stress, we may mark ك[‎ ]. 
Since main stresses recur at four-syllable intervals it seems probable that a 
counter-stress [~] occurs on each second intervening syllable. This does not, 
however, necessarily coincide with the normal word-stress. The pattern of 


the misragy 18 then : 
MEC E ERE NUNT NS 
a oS e ee 
as in: 
Pa lóyo yró da zwdy nazár day ; 9 
pa sar ye wawre draw, caper gultina. 13 


‘ The sight of Géd rests on high méuntains ; 
He showers snéw upon their héads, around them flówers.' 
I'uncà da gilo mà pa las da ; 9 
ka cûk gultina bóyawi no rà-de-šinà. 13 
‘I hold a pósy in my hánd. here ; 
let who'd enjóy the flowers’ fragrance come then tó me.’ 

Although it is not essential, either line may have a caesura. This then comes 
after the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable of the first line, and after any of the 
fourth to eighth syllables of the second line. In the following examples the 
spacing marks a caesura. 

Misray — Landay. 
Kalam ba mát, gitè ba pré kfom, 
pa wino ráng kāydz ba yûr lard lejóma. 
‘TU break my pén, cut off my fingers, 
and send the létter writ in blóod to my beléved.’ 
Islam kočtáy, kufr daryab day, 4 
šaytān naháng day ‘dlamtina yarkawina. 5 
‘Islam is the ship, impiety the ocean, 
Satan is a monster dragging mankind under.’ 
Axdr ba wrin še, — pédiawára ; 5 + 4 
da nàngrahár njünà žer dar tû kawina. 6 + 1 
° At last, Peaháwar, you'll lie in rüins ; 
so do the girls of Nangrahár heap curses 6n you.’ 
Ahmdada, xwddy de jannatt ka, 9 
tar hindiistina pore tå keft langüna. 74+ 6 
* Ahmed, may God grant thee paradise, 
that carried wars even unto Hindustan.' 
Da ürérát — said 103:5 da ; 4 + 5 
cok čè tod war tà lart — zusàl ba wina. 8 + 5 
* The hereafter holds many trials in store ; 
happy he who makes provision for it.’ 
Åròr ba záwre $0, — sürdla, 6 + 3 
ka dé har cóna pa zarbáfto kčè sátóma. 13 
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' In the end you will be dust, my body, 
however much I keep you in fine fabrics.’ 

The following example from among many in Abaseen (a Karachi periodical) 
shows the vitality of the form: 

Awdaya, ‘amdl me nek nasib kfe, 9 
da pakistan find de dá du'à kawina. 13 
* ** O God, mayest Thou grant me good fortune in all my deeds ”’, 
thus do the girls of Pakistan pray to Thee.’ 
Begam Jamal. 

The da atafi nara (PS, I, 331-47), ‘dance song’ or chorus, normally has 
three or four lines of the following rhyme and syllabic patterns : 

(A) M B M, (7) 11 7 1L 
The stress patterns of the two lines are again regular, namely : 
Au E CE S 
(ip MESSIS ONE E ان مر ب‎ GENUS, AMENS 
as in (PS, 1, 332) : 

Amst pa wana téra, kàndahára, 11 
zulfé me tigde &4we ; 7 
1005 zulfé ba có gerzóm be yára ? 11 

° O péar upon a black tree, Kandahár-o, 

my lócks are grown so léng now ; 

how lóng must I exíst long-locked and lóve-lorn ? ' 

Another verse usually connected with the staf dance is the sar or nimakey 
(PS, xı, 221-306). This is normally of two or three unequal lines, not nezes- 
sarily rhyming, and apparently varying in length from five to fifteen syllables. 
Any stress pattern is, therefore, by virtue of the individual line and not of the 
verse form. 

Nimakeoy. 
Mà ta astl Salina ráwfa là bazira, 13 
zomü širina yara. 7 

Such a nimekey is usually sung mingled with a mesray, as in (PS, I, 244) : 

Ka dà asil šûl rà ta raw, 9 
zomá širina ydra, 7 

pa sró mangülo bà de tó capt kawóma. 13 
Zama Širina yara, 1 
mû tû asil salina ráwfa la bazara, 13 
zomá String yara. 7 

‘If thou bringest me a fine shawl, 

my sweet beloved, 

I'll knead thee well with my own rosy hands. 

My sweet beloved, 

bring me fine shawls from the market, 

my sweet beloved.' 
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Similarly (PS, iz, 229), with a different type of nimakoy : 


Tor lawangin rà tà taydr kfoy ; 9 
atáfi če dà kand'hár nJünà kawina ib 
spind sind bande lawáng mazû kawina. 13 
Atáfi če da hand hár 11/1176 kawina, 1l 
land ye kamistina, 6 
lawdng ye pa namd yülà wahina. 11 


* Make me a garland of sweet-smelling cloves ; 
when the girls of Kandahar go dancing 

a clove upon a white breast looks delightful. 

When the girls of Kandahar go dancing 

their shifts are short, 

they plunge sweet-smelling cloves into their navels.' 

A last type of short popular song which deserves mention is the babu lala 
(PS, 1, 348-64), sung by the women of a bridal party to the waiting bride. 
This is a regular tristich, rhyming A B A, generally with an eight-syllable 
line of the following ‘ Hiawatha’ pattern : 

ee ب حت يزيت‎ 
asin: 
Us wald?, zangün-tafálay ; 8 
tar hayo ba yè zlàs nd kom 
cà jma jan na dày rdyédlay. 8 
‘Camel standing with knees hóbbled ; 
until thén Ul not reléase it, 
till my lóver cometh tó me.’ 
Nàwakóy par las dasmal day ; 8 
čè da kûm ye bélawina 
par zfagi ye dèr armán day. 8 
* The little bride has a handkerchief in her hand ; 
when they take her away from her people 
there is much sadness in her wee heart.’ 

There is some variation, however, in the length of lines, as in : 

12006 dwé di dà addy? ; 8 
awál če joy ye و7[‎ 
bal če rawht nàwakóy?. 8 

‘There are twó days of rejóicing ; 

the first her boy-child’s birthday, 

when a bride he brings the éther.’ 


CO 


oo 


-J 


If we now compare the stress patterns usual in these popular verses an 
overall scheme emerges providing the clue to the literary verse forms. Starting 
with the shortest line of five syllables and building always with an extra «nzital 
gyllable we get : 
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D = سے‎ — æ سا‎ 
1 £ y و‎ 
0 ——— + 
, 4% Ld 
T eux. 
* # * ۶ 
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x Fd * # 
d. exor :حك اباب‎ Vis LAS حب‎ 
, A 7 ` + 
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4 2 ` ` r 
12 —— mgs ges e —— e eg el p 1m 
4 ` ^ , 
js uu ا‎ ae Las 2 
l4 - d . d > 4 
Pee we ee te Im 
P4 * , 
—— — —— e en” 0 000700 e e e e eg ——À ausim 777 


From these possibilities it is the 8, 12, 14, 15, and 16 syllable lines which 
occur most often in the literary yazal, precisely those patterns which popular 
verse generally excludes. Here follow a number of typical yazals. 


I: 

Pa har kûr kde maslahdt šta, xl, pradt ta ndsthdt sta. 8 8 
Ce lar-bar la maslahat 5i kala zayr û barakat šta ? 

Da safi humra adi da če pa zfa kde ye himmas šta. 
Ce himmat da safî no wi muhatya war ta nakbat šta. 
Sar hala pa tana do day ka da sar sara ‘sérat šta. 

Da safi če ‘izzat no wi da zwandiin ye ca lazzai šta ? 
Pa sahih yanî haya day da har 8 če kana'at šta. 

Da nistay ? andüh ma kfa ka pa tan kže de sthhat šta. 
Če sihhat da sürat no wi co pa-kar ka de dawlat šta ? 
Din dunya de mubarak šu ka dana sara suhbat Sta. 

Os yirt ma kfa, Xushàla, da yārəy * sara afat šta. 


That there is a proper way to do all things 
is my advice to friend and stranger alike. 
When one acts without regerd for prudence 
how can one be blessed with riches ? 
A. man will have just such happiness 
as the courage in his heart merits. 
When a man has no courage 
misfortune will always dog him. 
A. head rests well upon its shoulders 
if it has happiness for company. 
When a man has no honour 
what pleasure can his life hold ? 
In truth, he alone is rich 
1 Biddulph, op. cit., p. 64 of the texts. 


3 The diphthong -sy, normally one syllable, as in the last line, may meirs causa count as two, 
thus: da nishi. 
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who is satisfied with all men. 

Do not worry about death 

while you have health of body. 

Even when you have not health 

what matter if you have good fortune ? 

Your spiritual and temporal lives are both blessed 
if you share the company of wise men. 

Do not now indulge in close friendship, Khushal, 
for that way lies misfortune.’ 


II: 
Cê warbdl ye pa spin móz alüfta kéfs 12 
pa nmaiam kže rand wráj nihüfta kéji. — 12 
Ka da moz taist ye dà day če lida $i 
là ba mà yunde pre der ašufta kegi. 
Pa bafio ye ote na di awezande, 
hamagt durr ü gawhar di, sufta kegi. 
Noway rang, neway nakhat, nawe ye pane, 
pa dà bay kže ‘ajab gul šigufta keji. 
Pa žafā me ba pohegs, xob wa-na-ka 
haya kas če pa gest ye vufta keg. 
Da Xushal da zwle 265278 21186 no di, 
dà hama la yawa hala gufta keg. 
* When her fórelook falls dishévelled her fair fáce o'er, 
it is like a bright day hidden at the sünset. 
If this which can be seen is the beauty of her face 
then many more like me will be distracted by it. 
These are not tears hanging on her lashes, 
all are threaded pearls and jewels. 
A new colour, a new fragrance, new its petals, 
a rare flower blossoms in this garden. 
He will understand by my cries; may he not sleep 
who lies wreathed in her tresses. | 
The words from Khushal's mouth are not happy ones, 
all this 18 said in one sad state.’ 
Very commonly the rhyme lines are apocopated throughout the poem. 
This gives rise to a further set of. possible patterns : 


T! , ` 
me لد‎ = eS oe 
1 ` 2 , ` 
11 em OE 
12! ` 7 ` 7 ` 
س = للم ل سے س سے سے ےے ہے اهم‎ a 
l + ` " ` 4 r 
Ji^ MERC a ع كه افك اا‎ es EN 2 
I , ` 7 4 , 
14 — ge eS ë M 
15! A , X é 4 7 , 
cm oe 


1 Gulshan-i-Roh, ed. H. G. Raverty, London, 1860, verse texts, p. 65. 
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III: 
Kà co wiyam là hijrüna wayam có ? 11 
Là de dárda b3-darmina wayam có ? 11 
Twàn da dám wahólo nó laróm wa yar ta ; 12 
& twin nó lar)m be-iwdna wàgom cà ? 11 
Ce ye wawinam la jana zabar na yam ; 
če xabar na yom la jana wayam co : 


Da «pal zfə la hala heo wayalay no & ; 

la be-nàm aw be-nidàna wāyəm co : 
Da ‘išk räz če hečā no day bayàn kofay 

tro ba zo la be-bayăna wayam ca? 
Da «pol yar la yama drast pa ožyo dib yam ; 

la de hase rang tüjána 101/277: co f 
Zo če prot yam da hifran pa tanārə kže 

da wisàl la gulistana wayam. cə ? 
Sar & mal da safi lül ka, zfo ye yosi ; 

la de hase 011-5311110 wayam ca f 
Layen bolt, bulbulan šafī la baya ; 

da de dah*r la bāywäna wāyəm co ` 
Har že wiyam tar hama wafa bthiar day ; 

za Rahman ba la jànàna wayam ca? 


‘If I say anything what can I say of my separation ? 
What can I say of this pain for which there is no remedy ? 
I have not the power to speak to my Beloved ; 

what can I say when I have not the power to speak ? 

I no longer know myself when I behold Him ; 

what can I say when I do not know myself ? 

Nothing can be said of the state of my heart ; 

what can 1 say of the nameless and the unknown ؟‎ 

Since no one has explained the secret of love 

what then can I say of it, knowing nothing ? 

I am utterly submerged in tears of sorrow for my Beloved ; 
what can I say of such a tempest ? 

I who lie roasting in the oven of separetion, 

what can I say of the garden of at;ainment ? 

Of one who loots a man's wealth and takes his heart, 

what can I say of such a stealer of hearts ? 

The crows He calls, and drives the nightingales from tLa garden ; 
what can I say of the gardener of this world ? 

Whatever I say He is the best of all; 

what can I, Rahman, say of the Beloved ? ' 


328 


1 Gulshan, verae p. 15; Poitáno šuʻarā, Pt. 1, ed. by 'AbdulHayy Habibi, <abul, 1841, p. 201. 
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IV: 

Klák zarübátt yəm, là mà má ywäāfà saláh ; 13' 
dáke pyüle áxlom tûr sabáh aw tàr rawáh. 13' 

Cók day غة‎ da nmdr أطتام‎ ba stû da mòs pa cér ka ? 14 


nmár misal čiräy day, stà Jamal laka sabah. 13' 
Ma 2080, 25/1806, de 4o moz la nandaro na ; 

starge te dà kar d pa fatwa da ‘tšk mubah. 
Toy kfa pa hangüm da hadise, säkä, pa jam kže 

may, če bada pict pa 2uja} kde do misbah. 
Péca, muhtasiba, Xushàl rāyay, Jang ta fof ša ; 

yus?l pa may wokfa, da mu'min wuzü-y salah. 
‘I am a confirmed tavern-haunter, do not ask devotions of me ; 
I take full glasses till morning and again till evening. 
Who is there who will liken the sun’s fairness to thy face f 
The sun is like a lamp and thy beauty like the dawn. 
Do not hide thy fair face from sight, O devotee, 
eyes of this kind are lawful by the decree of love. 
Pour wine into the goblet on the instant, O cup-bearer, 
that the wine may rise in the glass like a lamp. 
Khushal has come, 0 tipstaff, arise and prepare for battle ; 
wash thyself in wine, the true-believer's ritual ablution.’ 


ya 

Hayrán yam, nò pohégem čè zo cá yəm, cà ba Sm, 14' 
la kóma yam räyólay, byà ba kém lori ta jóm. 14! 

Xabár da hûyo tlólyo byà pa bydrta bh rd-nd-woeh, 15 
la håla, là ahwala kû ye har co wópuditóm. 14! 


Dale če cok lida & non ye špa pa dà banda kže, 
dzar ye la de jaya war pa war 1012 
Jahan yaw katoray šu, zə pa masal da megi yam, 
hayrin pa kže járwozom, läs aw pte pa kže waham. 
Dunya wata če goram, kar ü bar ta da waga, 
da watkyo tamase ds, za ye hom war sara kfam. 
Ce to pre mubtala ye, ka de mal day, ka de mulk day, 
dà wafa be la zoba, be la xyala-na + 
Ce tor welta de spin Swal coy de nor na šu, Xu&hala, 
bawar kfa, os nühak da saft num dar bande ğdəm. 


* I am bewildered, I do not understand what I am, what I shall be, 
whence I have come, whither I shall away. 

News of those who have gone before nobody ever brought back, 
however much I ask tidings of them. 


1 Kalíd-i- Afgháni, ed. T. P. Hughes, Peshawar, 1872, p. 342. 
t Kalíd, p. 351. 
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When anyone is seen here, spending the night in this bivouxo, 

I count on his leaving this place at last at the appointed tme. 

The world has become a metal bowl, while I am like an art; 

I wander back and forth in it bewildered, writhing restlessly. 

When I survey the world and the affairs of its creatures, 

it is all a game for children, and I too am playing. 

When you are afflicted by it, if you have wealth or possesciors, 

I do not see all this as other than a dream and an illusion. 

When your black hair has turned white your nature is unckanged, Khushal ; 
believe me, I give you now the name of man undeservedly.' 


Kita. 
Tdawanégam čè hargiz ba zf2 da héča dear nó kfam, 16 
bà hastda, čè zahmát lari pa فاع‎ Exe da hasád. 15 


Day ba xlàs la de zahmata ham hala & te day wemf ; 
tar hasada pa ranjtino kže hec našta bal ran? bad. 

‘I am able never to trouble the heart of any man, 

except the envious, who carries the malady of envy 1r. his heart. 

He will only then be free from this malady when he cies ; 

there i3 no other disease worse than envy amongst them all.’ 

Occasionally one line of a poem may have an extra initia. syllable, and so 

the next highest stress pattern. For example, the first lines of these two verses 
from Khushal’s long autobiographical kastda? are the only exceptions to the 
14-syllable line : 


Da swdäy minnat rà bande čè ye hast kfom là ‘addn-s ; 15 
bal zslkàt ye né kfam, rà payda $wom là 0 14 


° God's favour rests upon me, that He created me from tha void ; 
no other creature made me, I am descended from Adam.’ 


Calérist zoya nór lardm, yaw ddy pa kre če loy day ; 15 
wáfa barxurddr ša, vwdhy ye wósatà la ydmc. 14 
‘ I have twenty-four other sons, this one (Ashraf Khan) alone 
among them great ; 


May they all enjoy long life and God protect them from sorrow.’ 
The last, and typical, verse is: 
Hal haktkat wüágom & har Šû wat malim £i, 14 
26 be 8“ 4r nd yam ; hay tobá la madh-ti-zdma. 14 
‘J (Khushal) tell the whole truth that all may know, 
I who am no poet ; now here's an end to praise and b.ame.’ 
More rarely a stanza may have a secondary stress patzern throughout, 
or it may switch to one, as in these lines from the Guldasta : 


! From the Guldasta, ‘AbdulKadir Xan’s translation of Sa'di's Gulisiaa, Text in Guishan, 
prose, p. 160. 
5 Kalid, p. 351. 
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Masnawi 1 
Ce wdat pa sari táng i, nd 2560+ là zartira, 15' 
Lazim war lara då & čè las wht pa ièra túra. 15' 
Pišó če št ‘Gfiza spay ye kû tar sina lánde, 15' 


wah nàzwüh yussa paydá kā, hàmla kû pa spio binde. 16 
* When a man falls on evil times and cannot escape from constraint 
then he must needs seize the sharp sword by its blade. 
When a cat is cornered it will throw itself on a dog, 
willynilly it will, impassioned, attack the hounds.’ 


Masnaws ? 
Der ye hásk kfol, byà ye wiwt$tal pa zmdka ; 12 
mina nó ka hédyarin pa dànyà jóka. 12 
Ce niyat wókündé da tlólo àrwàh pak 12' 
co martg pds pa tdxt binde, cà pa xak ! 12' 


‘Many has it raised up, then thrown down to earth again ; 
therefore wise men have no love for this world. 
When pure souls are intent on departing 
what matter if death come on a throne or in the dust ? ' 
Among the above patterns a 10-syllable line is conspicuous by its absence. 
Its place is taken by a different kind of 10-syllable line in the literary ruba't. 
Here, for the first time, the line must be divided into feet, thus : 


D/B. S مد يك‎ Jee eae 


Pa majalis kže,  berün la háma, 5/5 
dà àwāz wôzot da sùm la fáma, 
te, ‘2d hom 8156 may-rùr jalmdy wem ; 
joma la hala ma sy be-ydma’. 
° At the party, apart from all those present, 
this voice rose up from the mouth of the wine-jar, 
‘I too was once a wine-bibbing youth like ye ; 
be not regardless of my present state ’’.’ 


as in’: 


‘AbdulKkadtr Xan 
and *: | 
To zò zmà gil ye, zə bülbul std yam ; 5/5 
pa zàro žábo ba dà tel stdyam. 
Jünàna, std yam, če tal de stáom ; 
za TÒ tol stû yom, no tal de stdyam. 
‘Thou art my rose, I am thy nightingale ; 
in a thousand tongues I'll always praise thee. 


1 Gulshan, prose texte, p. 154. 2 ibid., p. 153. 
3 Poilüno Suara, 1, p. 181. * ibid., p. 350. 
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Beloved, I am thine, for always I praise thee ; 
but I am always thine, therefore must I always sing praises.’ 


Axund Gada 
Hither foot, or both feet, may have an extra unstressed final syllable, thus : 
D/O: ا اك‎ Se 
6: لاض ا‎ EE ew 2 
66 ea J ee 
The longer line may appear in the third line of the quatrain, as in ! : 
Abgtra, wile dû hase žáfe ? 5/5 
La & faryad kfe, cok pase ywüfe 7 5/5 
Ka tal farydd kfe, la kant sár wahe, 5/6 
byä bà ra-nd-8 obè če wláfe. 5/5 


* O cascade, why dost thou weep so ? 

For whom, dost thou lament and pine ? 

If thou criest always, beating thy head on stone, 

the water, once departed, will not come back again.’ 
‘Abdu Kadir Xan 


and 3 : 
Wagèft wáfa | karüna spól kā ; 5/5 
mardàn hays day če kar da bal kā. 5/5 
Cok čè äräm galt, da nêko nûm gafi, 6/6 
da 2100 zfüno | dàrü ba tl ka. 5/5 
* All men work for their own good ; 
the real man is he who works for others. 
He who would win repose, and a good name, 
will always bring relief to aching hearts.’ 
Aushal Xan 
Alternatively the rhyme lines alone may be longer, as in ? : 
Wafa de žá da, jafà de séway yom ; 5/6 
zə samanddr yam, hijrain dayélay yam; 5/6 
za, Kálandár, de pa hifran wóswem ; 5/5 


be-ràhmi má kfa, dar là rāyőlay yəm. 5/6 
‘Thy faithfulness is well, but thy cruelty burns me ; 
I am a salamander branded by separation ; 
thou hast burnt me, Kalandar, by thy very absence ; 
be not merciless, for I have come to thee.’ 
Kalandar 
or the whole quatrain, for example * : 
Bulbul har Gita dà zàbarüna kû, 5/6 
* wazi da bahdr bu,’ yülóy gulüna ka’. 


1 tbid., p. 181. 3 ibid., p. 167. 
3 1bid., p. 252. * ibid., p. 244. 
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Psarlay da háyo če yar tar céng lari, 
hewad bel $óway, lā drmdantina ka. 
* The nightingale brings this news to everyone, 
“ Springtime has come, the buds are blossoming ’’. 
Those whom Spring surprises with a lover in their arms, 
be they sundered from their homeland, yet are they distressed.’ 


Xan Gul, Xalil 
and + : 
Narista ja  yanóm warbéše kā; — 5/6 
là trà be Gifia warbèše táše ka. 5/6 
Prise tre poy cat da war ta gort ; 6/5 
humra tre nd 8+ če plío pate ka. 5/6 
° A bad wife will turn wheat into barley ; 
more than that, she'll throw the barley away unsifted. 
If a cat licks the milk she'll just look at it ; 
she cannot even be trusted to shoo the cat off.’ 
‘Abdulkadir Xan 
A. rubar may, of course, have one of the simple stress patterns. For 
example 3 : 
Dunya préjda pû dunya kie, kû co 'ák"l dày pa tá kže. 8 8 


Afridáya, hübb da xwday kfa ; day nuksan pa mà-sswá kte. 
° Even in this world leave the world alone, 
if there is any sense in thee. 


Love God, O Afridi, 
for there is fault in all else.’ 
Kásim ‘Ak, Afriday 
and 3 : 
Zò bandá yam ginahgdr ; sta rizà có šwa ? 12 


| Pà zfo tér yam ; st da núr tajdlla có $wa 7 12 
Ka janndt pa addi jomà mawkiif uñ, 
dà xo bás'a Sed ; sta litf & ‘dla cé šwa f 
‘J am a sinful slave ; what of Thy approval ? 
I am black of heart ; what of the splendour of Thy light ? 
If paradise depends upon my obedience, 
this is but haggling ; what of Thy grace and generosity ? ° 
Translation from ‘Umar-+ Xayydm, anon. 


B‏ به مات GS‏ به ca‏ كرم 
د دی GSI‏ كه SIS‏ ښکاره شينه 
Ahmad Jan, Da Kissa Khane gap, Peshawar, 1930, p. 198.‏ 1 


3 Pottine su'ard, 1, p. 373. 5 Gap, p. 198. 
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A NOTE ON CHINESE TEXTS IN TIBETAN 
TRANSCRIPTION 


By WALTER SIMON 


1 


E witness two kinds of Chinese texts in Tibetan trarsoription, those 
which have the Tibetan transcripticn by the side of the Chinese 
characters—much as the Japanese syllabic script occurs by the side of the 
Chinese characters—and those which are in Tibetan script only. There are two 
outstanding examples of the former kind. The first is the Tun-Huang frag- 
ment of the Chianizyhwen F- = 3c ' the Thousand Character Classic ', which 
was first published by Haneda Tóru! (and even before that. referred to by 
P. Pelliot? and discussed by H. Maspero? in his paper on the dialect of 
Ch‘ang-An), tha second is the Dahshenq-jongizong-jtannjtee K HE vp 55 8 RE 
(Mahaydna-Médhyamtka-Daréana), which was published by F. W. Thomas, 
S. Miyamoto, and ©. L. M. Clauson.* 

The latter publication was preceded by two papers, which made available 
Chinese texts in Tibetan script only. The first of these texts, edited by 
F. W. Thomas and G. L. M. Clauson, represented part of Kumérajiva’s version 
of the Vajracchedska, the second * (by the same two authors) pert of Yih Jinq's 
version of the smaller Sukhdvatwytha.’ It may be mentioned in passing that 
the credit of having first conjectured the nature of the former text as being 
Chinese and not a ‘new Central Asian language’ goes to Sir Gerald (then 
Captain) Clauson.? 

The material as quoted above was used by Professor Lu» Charngpeir in 
his monograph on the ‘ Northwestern dialects of Tarng and Five Dynasties ’,® 
who appended to his study an index to the Mahdyadna-Mdadhyamtka-Darsana 


1‘ Kan-ban taiin senjimon no dankan' M FE Y b FEX A Br fA. Toyo 
Gakuho, xm, 1923, 390—410. 

a JA, xix, 1912, 584, 589-90. 

3 BEFEO, xx, 1920, 1-124; see particularly pp. 21, 32, 37, 41, 46-00. 

4 JRAS, 1929, 37-76. The postface of this text (Il. 120-8) has also been preserved without 
the treatise itself. It occurs on the verso of scroll 8. 2044 of the Stein Collection. See now 
L. Giles, Descriptive catalogue of the Chinese manuscripta from Tunhuang in the British Museum 
(London, 1957) [in the following referred to as ° Giles, Catalogue ']|, where it is listed among 
' Unidentified works’ (p. 129, No. 4412) and described as ° An essay on the views of the M&chya- 
mika School concerning Mahiyanism ’. 

5 JRAS, 1926. 608-286. 

e JRAS, 1927, 281-306. 

7 Under its Chmese title Emitwojing Pal GR BE BK (= Amiábha-eütra) the Sukhavatirytiha 
heads the list of Buddhistio texts transcribed into Tibetan which are mentioned in the colophon 
appended to its transcription. See ibid., pp. 282 and 293. See also below, p. £35, n. 6, and p. 336, 
notes 1 and 3. 

* See J RAS, 1926, 312-13 and 509. 

° Academia Sinica. The National Research Institute of History and Philology Monographs, 
Ser. A, No. 12, Shanghai, 1983. 
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text and furthermore another transcript of, and an index to, the fragments of 
the Chranizyhwen. 

After an interval of almost 20 years, Professor F. W. Thomas, in con- 
junction with Dr. Lionel Giles, published ‘ A Tibeto-Chinese word-and-phrase 
book’, which, owing to the presence of their Tibetan equivalents, allowed 
Dr. Giles to identify with certainty a great number of the Chinese entries in 
their Tibetan transcription, and Professor Thomas’s article on the Mahayana- 
Madhyamtka-Daréana referred to, and in fact included a specimen of, a long 
scroll of 290 Il. recto and 196 ll. verso, of which he made use when dealing 
with the latter text. While this scroll, which I shall call the ‘Long Scroll’, 
completes the list of material in London—ignoring the Chinese text of the 
Vapracchedska-stiira in Brahmi script, which was also published by Professor 
Thomas ? (and the Introductory Prayers to it published by Professor H. W. 
Bailey ?)——as a result of the publication, completed in 1950, of Professor Lalou's 
catalogue of the Tibetan manuscripts of the Tun-Huang collection,‘ it is now 
possible to form a more precise idea of the relevant material preserved in Paris 
over and above the transcription of the Chiantzyhwen. These texts and frag- 
ments have been described by Professor Lalou as ‘transcriptions’ or as 
“transoriptions du chinois °, and in two cases (Nos. 448 and 1239) the Chinese 
original has been indicated by her, in certain other cases already the beginning 
and end of the transcriptions, set out by Professor Lalou with great accuracy, 
allow us to identify the language and sometimes even the actual text in question. 
I have been privileged to inspect myself the whole of this material, which may 
be listed as follows : 

(1) Transcriptions of Buddhesttc Texts 

(1) Prajflaparamsta-hrdaya-stitra 5 (No. 448) 
(2) Saddharmapundanrika-sütra 
(a) The opening lines of the 25th chapter (Guantn-suira 9) 
(No. 1239 ?) 
(b) A few lines from the same chapter (No. 1262 8) 
(3) Astabuddhaka-sütra 
A Tibetan transcription, mutilated at the beginning and 


1 BSOAS, xm, 3-4, 1048, 753-69. 

* ‘A Buddhist Chinese text in Brahmi script’, ZDMG, xor, 1987, 1-48. 

* ZDMG, xor, 1938, 579-610. For the Chinese text of these ‘ Introductory Prayers ' (chiiching 
BX BR) to the Vajracchedika-sütra see Zokuzdkyd (Shiuhtzangjing 2) FX GK), Ser. A, Case 92, 
Faso. 2, also ibid., Ber. C, Case 2, Faso. 2. The prayers also appear in Taishd Tripitaka, Vol. 85, 
p. 1, col. a, as a reprint of Stein MS 8.1846 (Giles, Catalogue, p. 30, No. 1352). 

4 Inveniaire dea manuscrits tibétaina de Touen-houang conservés à la Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Vol. 1, 1939, and Vol. I, 1950. 

5 See below, IV (1). 

5 As is well known, this chapter corresponds to chapter xxiv (Samantamukha-parivaria) 
of the Sanskrit original. The Chinese title of the Chinese version is included in Tibetan transcrip- 
tion (Kvan 'im kyi [= ¥ F EE) in the Tibetan colophon mentioned p. 334, n. 7. 

' See below, IV (2). > + 

* See below, IV (3). 
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the end, of the apccryphal Bagyangsng A BB 8E! 
(No. 1258 2) 
(4) Prayer ? directed to the Buddhas of the Ten Directions (No. 1, 3) 
(5) Treatise on Zen by Bodhidharma * (No. 1228 5) 
(6) Hymn in praise of Buddha by Daw-An ° (No. 1255 °) 
(1) Transcriptions of Non-Buddhistio Texts 
(1) A multiplication table 8 (No. 1256 9 
(2) A Chinese genealogy 1° (No. 1238) 
(3) A poem } (No. 1230) 
The texts listed under (1i) and certain other short fragments are probably 
merely exercises in writing but the material listed under (1) is clearly of great 
value. 


II 


To this material preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale must be added 
the ‘Long Scroll’ of the India Office, which I have already mentioned.” 


1 See Giles, Catalogue, pp. 142-3, Nos. 4821, eto. Professor A. von Gabain, basmg herself 
on Tun-Huang MSS preserved in the Peking National Library, reprinted the Chinese text of this 
&ütra as an appendix to her edition of 1ta Ulgur version (Turkische Turfantexte FT. Das buddhistische 
Sutra Sákiz Yukmak, Berlin, 1934, pp 94-9). The Chinese text 18 also ineluded ın Zokuzokyo 
(ShwuAizangjrng), Ser. C, Case 23, Faso. 4, and in Tatsh5 Tripitaka, Vol, 85, No. 2897, pp. 1422, 
etc. The title of the stira appears in the Tibetan colophon mentioned above as Par yañ kyi. 

Fragments of the Tibetan translation of the rüfra, entitled Aphags-pa enañ brgyad ces bya- 
baht rigs-stiags-kys [or : theg-pa chen-pohi] mdo, have been preserved in Paris (see Nos. 743-45 
[and perhaps also No. 742] of Professor Lalou's catalogue) and apparently also m Stuttgart 
(see R. O. Meisezahl, “Die tibetischen Handschriften und Druoke dee Linden-Museums in 
Stuttgart’, Tribus. Veróffenthchungen des landen- Museums, Nr. 7, 1957, p. 43, Sammlung 
Leder 24,396). ‘The text listed as mDo-maf, No. 149 m Professor Lalou’s Catalogue du fonds 
tibétasn de la Bibliothàgue Nationale, rv, Fasc. 1, ‘Les Mdo-Man ', Paris, 2930, pp. 56-7 and 
‘Corrections’ at end, differs from these fragments. 

* See below, IV (4). 

3 See Sino-Indian Studies, v (Laebenthal Festschrift), 1957, 192-9. Porheps it is this prayer 
that is referred to in the Tibetan colophon mentioned above under the titl» Phyogs bous miha 
yas, which might be referring to ‘The uncountable (Buddhas) of the ten dictions (+ ZF fe 
Æ [f ]) Professor Thomas reconstructed (loc. ort., p. 282) Samanta(enanta) -daíudij. A 
further Chinese prayer ın transcription occurs on the recto of No. 1264, Lut I have so far not 
been able to reconstruct it with any certainty. 

4 See also below, p. 337. The Chinese text has been reprinted n T'atshd Tripitaka, Vcl. 85, 
No. 2832, p. 1270. See also Giles, Catalogue, No. 7830 (3). 

5 See below, IV (5). 

* The Chinese text has been reprinted in T'aishó Tripitaka, Vol. 85, No. 2830A, p. 1208. 
See also Giles, Catalogue, No. 0107. The Chmese text is also included in the Paris Tun-Huang 
collection (Fonds Pelhot Chinois, Touen-houang, No. 3190). 

7 Beo below, IV (6). 

* See also Asia Major, NS, rv, 1, 1954, 24. 

* See below, IV (7). 

10 This ıs unfortunately only a short fragment, see below, IV (8). 

1i The first hne of this seven character poem (then Avin si & sef "yi sen) would seem to 
correspond to Fe 3E PU [Ré Hk — sg. 


1¥ See above, p. 335. 
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Professor Thomas had romanized + the whole scroll and, in conjunction with 
Japanese scholars, identified a considerable part of it, particularly of the 
recto. I have succeeded in identifying a great deal more so that it is now possible 
to indicate briefly the contents of the whole soroll, which can be described 
as follows : 

The recto of the scroll consists mainly of & very extensive catechism on 
Buddhistic terms. It starte with jat ‘ Fasting’ and jteh ‘ Discipline’. After 
an enumeration of the wuu jieh FH FR (five sila) and how ntann 7% & (six 
anusmrit), it passes on to the Ju عد‎ syh dah (four mahabhüta) and wuu yunn 
T €& (five skandha), thereby running parallel with the Mahdydna-Madhyamska- 
Daráana, but the text is interspersed with verse. It then passes on to Zen jig, 
including Bodhidharma’s little treatise on Zen, which, as mentioned above,? 
exists separately in transcription in the Paris collection, to the Sanbao = $ 
(T'riratna), the twelve causes, the Paramitas (including poems), it includes the 
four great vows of a Bodhisattva, then it returns to the four mahabhüta, and 
ends with the Ksitigarbha-sutra (Dihtzangjing Bh WE BK) and a short fragment 
on. Fasting. 

The verso starts with hymns such as those of the Southern School (Nan- 
tzongizann 7 5 BE), the Shengjtaw shyrell shyr Œ 3& F — FF, the Vimalakirti 
hymn (Wetmo tzann $ f S), the Hymn on becoming a monk (Chu jta tzann 
Ht sx SE), it passes on to invocations and prayers, including the one to the 
Buddhas of the Ten Directions, a separate transcription of which exists in the 
Paris colleclion.? We meet again the four great vows of a Bodhisattva, there 
are verses, including the famous poem on the Buddha body, there is a prayer 
for a favourable rebirth (Hwet shianq fa yuann FE [n] X RA), and the verso 
ends with a longish confession, to be said in the early morning, the Ynchaur- 
litchannwen 3 3 FB BR XC, of which we have several versions among the 
Chinese texts of the Tun-Huang collection in London. 


IH 


Pendmg the publication and indexing of the whole of the above-mentioned 
unpublished material it may seem premature to raise any particular question 
in relation to the transcription of the various documents. There is one problem, 
however, to which again attention may be drawn, viz. the presence or absence 
in certain documents of the final -ng (-fi). 

When Haneda Töru examined the transcription of the Chwnizyhwen he 
observed that words which end in -ang, -4ang, and -uang in. modern Pekingese 
and, with certain modifications (not affecting nasalization), would have the 
same endings in Professor Karlgren’s reconstruction of Ancient Chinese, showed 


1 I was able to inspect Professcr Thomas’s romanization for a few weeks when I made some 
brief notes on identified passages. The romanization was, however, recalled by him and sent to 
Japan so that at present I am unable to make accurate acknowledgments of the parts identified 
by him and hie collaborators. 

* See p. 336. 3 See above, p. 336. * See Giles, Catalogue, pp. 204-6. 
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final -o in 17 cases (e.g. no instead of nang, jo instead of ch'zng (charng), tyo 
instead of liang, etc.), but in three cases he noted the spelling -oho : choho for 
chang P ‘to sing’, phoho وز‎ for faang ‘to spm’, and 351020 for A shiang 
= “a statue’. Furthermore he noted cof for قي‎ ohtwang ‘a barner’, and finally 
he observed the ending -ang in three cases, viz. in BÉ kang health’ and Fë 
kang ° chaff, husk’ (both spelt khan), and in £& jiang ° deep red’ (spelt gah). 

In the same way, he observed -e for modern -sng and -eng, but in a number 
of cases also -ef occurs in the transcription. 

As is well known, Professor Luo Charngpeir,! as did befor2 him P. Pelliot,! 
suggested an early loss of nasalization (whick he regarded as 3 special feature 
of the local dialect) in the finals concerned, and while I do nct intend to enter 
into any discussion concerning this suggestion, which seems aleo to be borne out 
by transcription of Chinese words in Uigur documents,? I wish 75 draw attention 
to the occurrence in spectfic circumstances of a final nasal in documents which 
for the final -ang 3 show, as & rule, a non-nasalized form. For the sake of brevity, 
these latter texts may be described as -o texts so as to distirguish them from 
texts in which we witness such finals as -a7i, -o7i, and (in the case of the Prayer *) 
even -ufi as transcriptions of the final -ang. 

I have observed the following cases, each of which would seem to be due to 
what may be called ' specific circumstances’ : 

(1) In fragment 1239 of the Paris collection, which, as mentioned above, is 
a transcription of the opening sentence of the Guanin-stitra, the scribe has 
left out the heading Guanin-shyhin-pwusah V Ti: 2 $ FE, which precedes 
the other denomination of the sūtra, viz. Puumen-puin dih alshyrwuu FE FA 
im Si = + E. It must be assumed that, aware of his m stake, he breaks 
off after the end of the sentence ‘ folding his hands and turnimz to the Buddha 
he spoke these words’: Her jaang shwanq For erl izuoh shta yan & EK [n] 
fb m Æ £ $, and starts his transcription all over agair. When looking 
at the transcription as set out on p. 341, it will be observed that the words 
her jaang shiang For are rendered hab joh ho phur in the first case, and hab 
tzoh ho phur in the amended version, Cf the two finals -an which occur in 
immediate succession, the former has been spelt with a nasal (dzofi) in the 
second case. 

(2) In & passage on the recto of the ' Long Scroll’ (lines 181, eto.), 16 is 
explained that the sensations of colour, scund, smell, etc. can nly be perceived 
by the appropriate sense organs if the latter are turned towards what they are 
expected to perceive. Though I have so far been unable to find the corresponding 
Chinese original, the reconstruction of the Chinese characters n. question seems 


1 loo. cit. (see above, p. 334, n. 1). See also P. Pelliot, JA, xrx, 1012, 588, 590, and F. W. 
Thomas, ZDMG, xot, 1927, p. 47, n. 1. 

* Beo A. von Gabain, Die uigurische Ubersetzung der Biographie Hien-Tacage, Berlin, 1985, 5. 

* I wish to exemplify on this final only since the issue is apparently much more complicated. 
in the case of - 

4 See above, .م‎ 336, and note 3. 
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to me certain. The sentence concerning the sensation of smell with the con- 
jeotured Chinese characters following after each transcribed word is as follows : 
byir Hh hbag XX hhyah [p hAyo HH yo th byr B pu HK jug CE Mo Ẹ. 
Though both shtang ‘sound’ and shtang ° towards’ are regularly written hyo 
m the “Long Scroll’ (regardless of the difference in tone), we witness here, 
with the two finals -ang occurring in immediate succession, that the former has 
been spelt with a nasal (hhyan). 

(3) A similar case is provided by-a passage in the ‘ Long Scroll’ (verso, 
ll. 87-8) where the Vajra banner is mentioned. Though chwang tig ° banner ’ 
is normally transcribed as jo in the ‘ Long Scroll’, we observe the spelling 
kimkojvań (4ngangchwang) in the case of this compound, apparently again on 
account of the two final -ang in immediate succession. 

(4) Daw Ann’s Hymn in praise of Buddha ! is another -o text, but in one 
case we witness a final -añ, followed by a final -o, in the transcription, the two 
words concerned being sañ co. Though, as we have seen,* the Chinese text 
of this hymn is available it so happens that the line in question ? differs just 
in these two words from the Chinese version which has come down to us. 
Owing to a parallel line (or half line) occurring in the Shiuhmingjing * 88 fr $E 
I feel certain, however, that the Chinese characters in question are shtang 
Jiang *8 + 

It must be understood that we are not dealing here with a strict rule which 
prescribes that one of two successive final -ang (-iang) must be written with a 
final nasal. In fact the half line just adduced of the Shiuhmingjing is transcribed 
as héo hsyo in the ‘ Long Scroll’, and there are other ‘ exceptions to the rule’ 
in the ‘ Long Scroll’. On the other hand, it would seem impossible to consider 
the above four examples as purely accidental. 

(D) Another passage in the ° Long Scroll’ shows Agof wo for shuang wang 
in a line starting with Asim gyt héof wo (shin jing shuang wang q FB BC), 
but apparently the preservation of the final -ng is in this case not due to the rule 
I have just suggested, since we witness also 840 lem, which is obviously shuang 
lin $È pk (fala trees). Apparently shuang is normally transcribed as 74011 
because transcribing it as go or Ago would have caused confusion. 

(6) A further significant example is provided by the spelling Ato# for Hf 
tarng which is to be found in the Paris transcription (line 19) of the treatise by 
Bodhidharma on Zen, which otherwise must be described as an -o text. The 
spelling occurs in the compound Atofi hgyan for Ht $$ tarng yan (language of 
T'ang = Chinese) and the spelling with a final nasal may perhaps be due to 


1 See above, p. 336. * Bee above, p. 336, n. 6. 
3 Taisho Tripitaka, Vol. 85, No. 2830A, p. 1268, ool. o, line 23: sf 3 RK A FJ y 
The corresponding line of the transcription (end of line 28 of the MS) is: ishun bu sañ co ish 


3 


4 T'aisho Tripitaka, Vol. 85, No. 2889, p. 1405, ool. a, last line of the sra: ji E +4 
He A {E Hf. The corresponding line of the transoription (line 67 of the verso of the 
* Long Soroll’) is: Men boyi Mo hayo طق‎ hhoah hóeh. 
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respect, on the part of the scribe, for the name of the dynasty. In the transcrip- 
tion of the same treatise in the ° Long Scroll’ the spelling 13 without the final 
nasal (hto hgyan).! 

The above six cases have been treated as cases of a deliberate choice, due to 
specific circumstances, between two systems of spelling, viz. a non-dialectal 
° standard ’ spelling with a final nasal (if we adopt Luo Charngpeir’s suggestion 2), 
and a dialectal spelling without a final nasal, ignoring in doing so the difference 
in the quality of the vowel (a or o). It must be admitted, however, that it is 
by no means impossible that, particularly in the case of ambiguity created by 
two successive finals -o (case 2), a distinction was also made when the text was 
read out. The cases adduced seem in any case to point to the existence, and 
under specific circumstances to the adoption, of one of two systems of spelling, 
and any phonetic interpretation of the documents will heve to bear this in 
mind, nor must we lose sight of the possibility that occasionally further systems 
of spelling may have been used, each of which is likely to aave had a history 
of its own. 


IV 

The specimens of transcription given below are intended to supplement 
the unpublished material discussed in sections I and II. _t must be under- 
stood that the Chinese characters? added after each word nust be regarded as 
conjectural wherever the actual Chinese texi, or its specfic version, 18 not 
available. This holds good in particular of the opening ines of the ‘ Long 
Scroll’. For the description of the manuscripts themselves I refer once more 
to Professor Lalou’s invaluable catalogue, and in the case o7 the ‘ Long Scroll’ 
to Professor Thomas’s description in JRAS, 1929, and ta the upper half of 
Plate 11 (inserted there after p. 40). 

(1) The Prajfiaparamità-hrdasa-sütra = Paris 448. 

(Lines 1-6) 

// Pu RE da $F pa oe la ER bbyif ta p sim Û kyo MW / kvan $ 
dzi كر‎ dzehi ZE bu # sar BE / hebi fF sim BE pu عق‎ Za d (2) pa He 
la ZR hbyi «S ta Z zi FR cehu R gyen KH / bgu yun # kehi E 
khon 2 du BE ’ye [sic] — tshe 4] / khu 3g "eg Jp, Sa & E FI tei خخ‎ / Sag & 
(3) pu Z yi Æ khun عم‎ / khu ع‎ pu HK yi ¥ fag É / sag f tsig HD 
di fi khuñ ze teug لظ‎ fi Rb fag & / fibu ¥ zo 48 (4) نيامد‎ fF Amt [sic] / 
yig Jh phug ff fi du fe dk هة‎ © li Al tsi fF / A X ci HH phab طخ‎ 
khuñ Z& zo 7+8 / pu 4> feki E pu % hbyar WE / (5) pu gehu 3 pu 7F 
je FF / نام‎ F teh 18 pu Z% gam / fi db guik khun هده ع2‎ 4 hbu $€ 
fag f& hbu 4g fibu 5 zo 48 /hebi 47 (6) Sig BY hbu ع4‎ hgan غلا‎ 4F | 
byi A der sin 5p yid / bbugd seg f se B ho £p hbi Bk tshog 85 
phab عع‎ hbu $& hgan HR gehi 5r / 

1 Recto, line 107. * See above pp. 338-39. 


3 The character [ | has been used to indicate that no reconstructior has been attempted. 
4 Apparently mistake for ig owing to heft Simin line 1. The correct transcription occurs in line 6. 
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(2) Saddharmapundarika-sütra (Fragment I) = Paris 1239 

8 /:/ hByehu bb phab Bk len 3E hva 3# kye @ 1 / phu # mun Pj 
phyim dj de® £i — ém + hgo / A H4 i dg bu He dmn B "ix 
bu $F sar BE / teig Bf] dzuf f£ (2) tshva pe khi dg phyan 49 dan 4H 
yehu #7 kyen Jd / hab 4 joh % ho fg phur $h 2 mi teag fe 6i E 
hgyen 8 (3) ¥ /:/hByehu Pb phab ik len 3X hva dj kye fx / kvan Hp 
fe jit ’im 4$ bu $ sar fk / phu 4 mun Pj phyim f debi gs 2 — 
im + hgo 37 / fi Mi Simp (4) bu SE dzin 35 1 25 bu 4 sar B / teig f] 
dzuü $E tehva Pk khyi # / phyan 4 dan 4H yehu 4; ken JH / hab 4 
tzoñ S ho fs] phur fẹ / 2 TÎ teag 4E 4 كل‎ hgyen 8 (6) ée fib tsun fü 
kvan Hj se {i+ im f$ bu 3 sar Me / yi J haff ’im A hven fg / me % 
kvan #8 e fit 'im $6 bu # sar WE / bur f kehu Æ bu 46 dzin 35 
(7) 1 ê bu # sar EE 3 / 1 — sim > chin $$ mye % kvan HH 66 fit "im F 
sar 86 / tsig BD 4 fF kvan gj khyi Jt "im # señ BE / kebi # tig $ 
thvar H&.... [end of fragment] 


(3) Saddharmapundarika-sütra (Fragment IT) = Paris 1262 3 

fegyehi tvah héag sam -Ftshen ~Acdehi 7f-tshen kog cu 
Himan rheuû gya Noha Hla Ajchah fkyog alehi #hdohu صقل‎ Bihun 
Heyi gRohiü gykvan {4e yim epu sar mye Mia BA Bou Wag 
Jago 8740 Fpi fenâ Lyi Wag HRhgyan fi ci .... [end of fragment] 


(4) The Astabuddhaka-stiira == Paris 1258 

(Lines 7—12) 

(T) dehu 3j [tnserted: hbu 4] tig # phab $k / hbug fM tshi Ht hbu 4 
hge W hbu df sar fk tshi Jb per A yan Mj kyi @ hhe {f dze ع‎ 
yam B] hbu PP de # //(8)chi ğ chi elu æy par A hbu d£ sar 8 
chi #§ bam ^k ten X hvañ E ’1— tshe Bj men AA lin €f hu H Zehu š3 
tahi j kyi g haf $ hva 48 kui gt yañ // (9) di gn hpur 85 hbu 4g 
ye ¥ hbur fë kebu 4 hbu 4f hge WE hpu # sar EE hba ME he p 
sar BE //fag d fan $f nam JB tsi F fand bji ze (10) din A tif 4 // 
hu # chi # chun 3ë si 4 kan BR svar tshi He kyl $ 6m PR dar xk 
áir $ syah 3H tig f dim db / dim PE li Ei teg 878 ci sim [J v^ 
ám £r // śe [I sim > hbur fj Sin Ep // phab # sim jf) se AF ° 
hdin #6 ci 4 teig B] Span SERUORUM kyen fj jun fd RA m / 
(12) hbu 4& hdzin 25 seg & // 


(5) The Treatise on Zen by Bodhidharma == Paris 1228 
(Lines 1-5) 
9 // Nam py then X cug & kuok By hphu 3 de # dar قد‎ ma JE 


1 5 characters left out, sec above, p. 338. 

3 24 charaoters left out, the transcriber jumping to the continuation after the next occurrence 
of Guanin-shyhin-pwwsak. 

3 The Tibetan transcription has been added at the side of the Chinese characters. 

1 The common reading is مك‎ 
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[Zan MA & fib] hkvan § mun pH / hbun Fj yvar Ej / brah Pf mye 5 
fan. pA de Æ // (2) tab $$ yvar Ej / han ME yu Æ lvan gl hsim ماد‎ 
pu A khyi gy hvu£g [duñ Bj] / hvu $e nyam 4 byu 1$ can E de 22 / 
tvan ġa hsim t je Jk nyam a // (3) hbu $ héehu? 4: hb-4& bbyar $ / 
hbu 4m khyi 3s hvu 46 bu 25 lahu 26 /hjam H& héan $$ bu % tuñ By / 
hmye % cizz hyu # Zan gM de xt / (4) gah 15] myo % [inceried: yu Bl 
fon jf kvan gi / tvab 4$ yar? زع‎ /hsim ah béin eH ijf © je #F / 
hmye 4% ciz yu % hźan gg de Æ /jehu R h 4 kpua 2 mye BB // 
(5) hmye 4 ci zz byu 28 kvan jp / fan MP kvan gj dzi fj dar a / 
ع4 طط‎ yihu fF héig [I gva CI /gu kk mye % yu Zang kvang/.... 


(6) The Hy-nn in praise of Buddha by Daw-An Faashy == Paris 1253 

(Lines 9—14) 

(9)...//def 'yi — to % kvan 4g hbag 3E go x phab Hk // 
yi! 2 BR gye HE fo B hdehi J} (10) khyi Re bbyi- & // chu Ej 
du& Bj cuf J sehi Æ kohi $ ig # mye © //phu B sor 8 hbehi H8 
éin $ yi O pho # (11) kun 3f //lig 7]? fagi! pu A? ka Jm tsehu W 
go HE hehi fF //phab Mk ناموط‎ 2L lin Bê oi 3H pu % kam 3 chin Bf // 
'o XE (12) chu IY "yi — dzen $& cifi f hvan BH bei HF / mye &r cut عر‎ 
di Hj hgog St ibu s khan S sim Æ // phu 2 gyu Bk tshen Rif (13) 
sehi يك‎ ta CI 2 $i tig 49 // byin 24 2 ير‎ khan BR cham f sug 4H 
hgyab 3& ‘in 9 // fo غلا‎ fin A hva 4 tsi # hava j (14) hdzihu 8 
hug W peg E hvyi Bk thyehu 94 hva 50 khvan $) lyug عم‎ tshin 38 // 
dan 48 khan F ci # yo Æ byi RR dzehi Sg dar 8 // khu MB thun $$ 
ci حر‎ se BE Zo L deff hvunB //.... 


(T) The Multiplication Table — Paris 1256 

(Lines 1-3) 

// gyihu Ju gyibu Ju pa A sib + "yit — / par A gribu Ju tehi + 
&m مل‎ fi x / tshir L gyihu Jt lug جر‎ Sib مل‎ sam = // bg A gyihu JL 
hgu; &b-F z1 PQ /hgu d gyibu JL 21 PY $m + hgu f, zi gyihu JL 
sam, = (2) Ab + lug 7 // sam = gyihu A Zi — Sb -+ tshi مل‎ / 2 > 
gyihu JL yi — sib + par A //'yi — gyihu Ju fim gyibu Ju / 22 / 
par A par A lug gib -- zi PY /ishir. par A bgu X dib + lug X 
(3) lug 7X par A zi UM sib + par A / bgu & par A z pH 4ib F / zi p 
par A sam = sim + fill /sam = par A A= &b-r zy/z- 
par A 'yi— sib + قط‎ FX /'yi— par A adn par A yy oo // .... 

(8) The Fragment of the Genealogy = Paris 1238 

Sam = hvafi & bug {R hehi $ señ k£ phufü M / sin ph hdon & 
seh Pt kañ 35 / hvaf fy te # señ RE ke WG // cvan BE hvag ¥ te Ff 
sen KE her $f hgvan d / yu Bj ted sen HE... . [end of=ragment] 


1 aic for teb yver. 
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(9) The ‘ Long Scroll’ 

(Lines .1-6) 

// hehahi $$ gehu 3X / hgyar H dzin 4$ chahi PF / hchahi x Zim $ 
£i f ra pay / hchahi x 4 ft gehu FR goku [sic] Jk aim jb لك‎ Bt ra fay / 
gehu 3X £i Ek dvahu 3H / (2) hdyam Zk fim jk wur § re FJ / nyam & 
5 $$ kyai bbu hjiJE wor 88 /hsun NH byan {E zim dH; Af ra Ff / 
hsun Mq byan 8 zi Hf dahi A hbyam Fé then K wo € / (3) hpu 7“ 
hphva 22 chahi df / phu 7 hphva p gehu FR $e [] / hbyar 8 hot 
hbyar ¥ tig f& fim db ra Bj 7li RE hot h BÉ tig fẹ £m FE ra fy / 
hbyar i $e Æ i — tshen P 1i — (4) hpveg Pj kyab dj dzvahu Bg / 
li ME tig FF to BM ahi be di Hy hgyvog $R / ^, / hgu E geli R / "ir — 
pu 76 héar Ek héehu Æ / hdzit $ hmun! Re cufi He (D)héehi/E gu kk /j 
há Z pu Æ% hthihu fg hdvahu ¥ / hZehu [] "ig IR yibu dze[l 
gu kk /,o ham = pu% hzvya 35 hhyehu fF / hsihu f£ dze 8+ hbam 7# 
bhye fF (6) gu dk / $° hdzi PY pu K hwo 2 hgyu FF / li BÉ cu 5 
hkhihu [|] hgva 3 gu عق‎ / $° hau E pu A yim fk dzhu PH bé f 
bfug Bg /h f hgu 32 hehif gui / .... 


1 I am indebted to my colleagues Mr. D. C. Lau and Dr. K. P. K. Whitaker for having jomtly 
suggested these two characters. 
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By D. C. Lav 
I 


T is obvious to anyone who reads Lao Tzu that opposites olay a prominent 
part init. There is hardly a page on which one cannot 3nd some contrasted 
terms like ‘long’ and short’, ‘weak’ and ‘strong’. Whet may not be so 
obvious is the complexity of the different theories concerring these opposites. 
It is the purpose of this paper to study, in some detail, these sheories. 

- First o: all I shall make a few preliminary remarks azout some terms 
which I shall use to facilitate my exposition. Of the two members of a pair 
of opposites, I shall call one higher and the other lower. oi instance, ' long ' 
will be the higher, ‘short’ the lower term. I shall use the pairs ‘ soft’ and 
‘hard’, ‘weak’ and ‘strong’ as typical opposite terms in my illustrations. 
The process of change from the lower to the higher I shal call development ; 
while that from the higher to the lower I shall call decline. 

Most scholars who have written about the thought in Lao Tzů have 
emphasized one or other of the different theories contaiec in it. In what 
follows in this section I shall simply stete the different theories, and, in the 
first three cases, quote accounts of these theories from var:ous works. 

(1) For the first theory I shall quote Professor Féng Yu-lan, who writes 
in the section on Lao Tzt in the first volume of his work on the <ustory of Chinese 
philosophy as follows : 

* The greatest general principle underlying the change ef things (shih wu 
=f 4y) is this: if a thing develops to the extreme then iz necessary changes 
to its opposite. This is called “reversion” (fan Ez); this is called 
“ return " (fu 48). Lao Tau says 

“ Reversion is the movement of the igo ” (ch. 40). 

Again 

“The vast means passing on, passing on means far, and far means 

reverting " (ch. 25). 


“The ten thousand things rise together, and I thereby watch their 
return ” (ch. 16). 

It is because °“ reversion " is the movement of the taz that “on disaster 
leans good fortune, and in good fortune lurks disaster °, shat °“ the proper 
becomes again the improper, and the good becomes again the monstrcus "' 
(ch. 58). 15 15 because it is so that '' if benz it will be whole, if crooked it will 
be straight, if hollow it will be full, if worh it will be new, if fev it will obtain, 
if many it will be perplexed "' (ch. 22). It is because it is so that “ gales do not 
last the morning, and showers do not last the day ” (c=. 23). It is because 


1 The text of Lao T'zi used, unless otherwise stated, is the usual Wang Pi =F fig version. 
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it is so that “ one who helps a ruler of men with the tao does not coerce the 
world by force of arms, as it is a thing that is liable to recoil ” (ch. 30). It is 
because it is so that “ is not the way of Heaven like the stretching of a bow ? 
The high it suppresses, the low it elevates ; the more than enough it takes 
from, the not enough it adds to ” (ch. 77). It is because it is so that “ the 
softest in the world gallops over the hardest in the world" (ch. 43), that 
“ nothing in the world is softer and weaker than water, yet for attacking the 
hard and strong, nothing can be better " (ch. 78). It is because it is so that 
“things are sometimes added to by being diminished, and sometimes 
diminished by being added to "' (ch. 42).' 1 
In this,passage Professor Féng is in effect saying that development and 
decline form a circular process. When a thing develops to the highest point 
it changes to the opposite direction which is decline, and when it declines 
to the lowest point it again changes to the opposite direction which is develop- 
ment. This circular movement presumably goes on indefinitely. Professor 
Féng seems also to think that a good deal of what is said in Lao Tz follows 
from this basic principle. Whether this interpretation of the principle of 
change is acceptable, and what difficulties are involved in its acceptance will 
be discussed in section 11. For the moment it is enough for us to note that 
one of the important theories concerning opposites is considered by Professor 
Féng to be the circular nature of the process comprising development and 
decline. 
This point is even more unambiguously stated by Professor Yang K‘uan 
in his history of the Warring Kingdoms. He writes: 

‘At the same time he [Lao Tzü] considered that the development of 
contradictions is circular, that whichever side, whether the thesis or the 
antithesis, reaches a certain degree in development will change into the 
other. For instance, “the proper becomes again the improper, the good 
becomes again the monstrous ", °“ on disaster leans good fortune, and in 
good fortune lurks disaster °’. 3 
(2) The second view is that in a conflict between opposites the lower will 

overcome the higher. ,For instance the soft will overcome the hard; the 
weak will overcome the strong. This view is very clearly and forcefully stated 
by Professor Yang Jung-kuo in his history of thought in ancient China. He 
writes : 

‘,.. “ Valuing the soft" and “ Seeing something in the bent” are 
certainly the quintessence of the thought in Lao Tzu. 


1 Féng Yu-lan Ë 7g BM, Chung-kwo ché-hsüeh shih vb E] PY AB gp. 1924, 226-7. 
All translations in this paper are my own. Bee also A history of Chinese philosophy, translated by 
Derk Bodde, 1, 1952, 182-3. 

* cf, the passage quoted from Professor Féng on p. 352 in which he says, ‘ Things in the 
universe are constantly changing. This change is circular .... This is a doctrine common to the 
Changes and Lao Tz’. 

* Yang Kuan $H Ki, Chan-kuo shih EP PR E, 1955, 205. 
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Lao Tz% . . . further said, “ The soft and weak car o-ercome the hard 
and strong ” (ch. 36). 

Again, “ The softest in the world gallops over the herd: st in the world "' 
(ch. 43) .... 

Again, ‘‘ Nothing in the world is softe- and weaker than water, yet for 
attackirg the hard and strong, nothing can be bet-er. for there is no 
substitute for it” (ch. 78). 

The idea is that the softest and weakest thing is rater, and to attack 
the hard and strong by the softness and weakness of water cnsures victory. 

Agam, ' That the weak overcomes the strong and. tb soft overcomes 
the hard, everyone in the world understands but none s £ble to act on it” 
(ch. 78). 

All the above quotations explain that the soft car: o-ercome the hard 
and that the soft and weak can overcome the hard anc strong, and that of 
all things tre soft and weak is supreme.’ ! 

However, this same point is interpreted by Professor Yarz K'uan in terms 
of the opposites in a contradiction. He writes, 

“It is because he [Lao Tzü| looks upon the develcpr-ent of contradic- 
tion in things as circular change that he goes one step firtaer in considering 
that in the contradiction in a thing, the fundamental sics i3 that of the void, 
the weak and soft, the lowly, the stationary and the lke In the develop- 
ment of a contradiction the fundamental side is likely to win, because 
the soft will change into the strong, and what was o'igmally strong will, 
after it has reached the point of saturation, change int~ tLs soft and 3c end 
up by being defeated.’ ? 

(3) There is the view that opposites are interdependent. There cannot be 
the good without the bad, the ugly without the beawifd Dr. Hu Shih 
emphasizes this aspect of thought in Lao Tzu. He writes 1n 3ig-history of Chinese 
philosophy as follows : 

‘** Tt ie because the whole world knows that the beatti-ul is the beautiful 
that there is the ugly, and knows that the good is the £001 that there i3 the 
bad. Eence the there-is (yu #7) and the there-is-not (vw 4a) produce each 
other; the difficult and the easy complement each othsr: the long and the 
short compare with each other; the high and the low incline towarcs each 
other; voice and accompaniment è harmonize with ea:h other ; the before 
and the after follow each other. Hence the sage abices by deeds without 
action, and carries on the teaching without words . . .. Not to exalt men 
of superior worth will cause the people not to contend; rot to value goods 
hard ta come by will cause the people not to become th.ev2s ; not to exhibit 


1 Yang Jung-kuo dM Æ [Rj Chung-kuo ku-iai ssü-hsiang shih th GE y [e Hi dH 8 
1054, 261-2. 
` 3 Yang E‘uan, ibid., p. 205. 

3 It is difficult to know what yin Ty and siéng HR mean preciely-in this context. My 
rendering is therefore tentative. 
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what is desirable will cause the people to be unperturbed in mind. Hence 
the rule of the sage empties the mind but fills the belly, weakens the will 
but strengthens the bones, always causing the people to be without knowledge 
and without desire ” (ch. 2, 3). 

This passage is the basis of the political philosophy of Lao Tzü.. Lao Tzü 
considers that all the terms good and evil, beautiful and ugly, morally 
superior and morally inferior, are relative. Just as are such terms as long 
and short, high and low, before and after, and so on. Without the long 
there will be no short, without before there will be no after, without the 
beautiful there will not be the ugly, without the good there will not be the 
bad, without the morally superior there will be no morally inferior. Hence 
when people know that the beautiful is the beautiful, there will be the 
ugly ; that the good is the good, there will be the bad; that the morally 
superior 18 the morally superior, there will be the morally inferior. The 
common methods such as rewarding the good and punishing the bad, 
exalting the morally superior and discarding the morally inferior, are not 
thorough solutions. The only method of thoroughly saving the situation 
is the annihilation of all relative terms, such as good and bad, beautiful 
and ugly, morally superior and morally inferior, and return to the age of 
undifferentiation of the nameless block; and then to make the people 
always void of knowledge and desire. To be void of knowledge is naturally 
also to be void of desire. When there is no desire there will naturally be no 
crime.' 1 1 
Although in the passage quoted from Lao Tzi, the language is sometimes 

that of generation, e.g. ‘ the there-is and the there-is-not produce each other ',? 
there is no doubt that Dr. Hu Shih is right in interpreting the point made 
as a logical one. This is quite clear from the two opening sentences, ‘ It is 
because the whole world knows that the beautiful is the beautiful that there is 
the ugly, and knows that the good is the good that there is the bad’. This is 
because the beautiful implies the ugly, which is its opposite, and the good implies 
the bad. The beautifal cannot be known to be the beautiful without the ugly, 
and the good cannot be known to be the good without the bad. In other words 
the point is a logical point, and has nothing to do with production either as a 
historical, or even as a metaphysical, concept. From the point that the distinc- 
tion between opposites is a logical one, it is then argued that if we give up 
drawing these distinctions, they will cease to exist. With the distinctions go 
the stimulation of desires. When desires are not stimulated there will no 
longer be strife and contention. 


1 Hu Shih dj jf, Chung-kuo ché-hsueh shih ta-kang rp BE] tj A E k BA. 1 1919, 
62-3. 

3 It is quite possible, of course, that the rest of oh. 2 does not belong together with the two 
opening sentences. The distinction between yin and shéng (whatever ther exact meaning may be 
im this context, see n. 3, p. 346) is hardly of the same type as that between good and not good, 
beautiful and ugly. Ch. 3, however, seems to continue the train of AM contained in the two 
opening sentences in oh. 2. 
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(4) As can be seen from some of the passages quoted from Lao Tzu, some 
of the above views are sometimes stated in a different way. They are stated 
in terms of Heaven. For example, ‘ Is not the way of Heaven like the etretching 
of a bow? The high it suppresses and the low it elevates; the more than 
enough it takes from, and the not enough it adds to. The way of Heaven 
takes away from the more than enough and adds to the not enough. The way of 
Man is not so; it takes from the not enough in order to offer مت‎ the more than 
enough. Who can take away from the more than enough in order to give to 
the not enough ? Only one who has the rao ' ! (ch. TT). 

Again, in ch. 79, we find ‘ The way of Heaven shows no favour. It is always 
on the side of the good man’. And in ch. 81 ' The way of Heaven does not 
harm but benefits; the way of the Sage acts without corteation’. We can 
see from this that not only a thing changes from the higher to tne lower, 
but that Heaven takes from those who have too much to give to those who 
have not enough.? Heaven, though it shows no favouritism, is on the side of 
good people. This seems to mean that, in a conflict, Heaven sides with the 
good. 

(5) Finally, there is the view that the higher always begins from the lower, 
and that the process of development is always gradual. ' The difficult things 
in the world necessarily originate from the easy ; the big ihings in the world 
necessarily originate from the small’ (ck. 63). ‘A tree that can be spanned 
by a man’s arms grows from a feathery tip; a terrace nine stories high rises 
from heaped earth ; a journey of a thousand /s starts from bea3eath one's feet ’ 
(ch. 64). Realizing this, one understands, further, that if one wants to do 
anything to influence the course of the development of a thing, this is much 
more easily done when the process of devalopment is as yet in its initial stages. 
* Deal with the difficult while it is easy: cope with what is great while it is 
small’ (ch. 63). ' When it is secure it i3 easy to maintain. When the signs 
are not manifest, it is easy to lay one’s plans. When it 1s fragile it is easy to 
break. When it is minute it is easy to disperse. Do it while there is yet nothing ; 
put it in order before disorder sets in’ (zh. 64). 

These are the different theories concerning opposites to be found in Lao Ti. 
In the following sections they will be considared in greater detail, and, when 
there are inconsistencies among the different theories, an attempt will be 
made, wherever possible, to remove such inconsistencies: by means of 
re-interpretation. 


1 In the last two sentences I follow the emendation suggested by Mr. Ma Hsu-lun ff; fik 18 
shu nêng eun yu yu ys feng pu tsu wes yu tao chë $h HE A AY 8# LA. ET E HE Ê كاذ‎ Ê 
See Lao Tztt chiac ku 3% -Y- HP HE, 1956 (originally published in 1924 under the slightly different 
title of Lao T'zü hé ku غنات‎ F Ee dir), p. 194. 

3 It may be worth noting in passmg that Heaven gives to those who have not enough, 
presumably, only ın order that they should have enough, not in order that zhey should, in their 
turn, have more than enough. 
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The best authenticated theory attributed to Lao Tzii is ‘ valuing the soft’ 
and ' abiding by the soft’. According to the T“ten-hsta chapter in Chuang Tati, 
° Lao Tan said, '" Knowing the male, abide by the female and be the ravine 
of the world. Knowing the clean, abide by the dirty ! and be the valley of 
the world ".* People all prefer to lead, he alone prefers to follow, saying, 
“ Accept the dirt of the world ".* People all prefer the solid, he alone prefers 
the empty. He does not hoard and has therefore more than enough.5 Alone 
he has more than enough .... People all prefer good fortune, he alone is 
preserved by being bent,® saying, ' Just so as to escape misfortune " 7... . 
He says, “‘ To be hard is to be destroyed *; to be sharp is to be blunted "'.? 
He seeks always to be tolerant towards others and does not infringe on 
people ’,10 

In eritieizing the one-sidedness of the thought of the various schools, Hsiin 
Tz says, ‘Lao Tzü sees something in the bent, but sees nothing in the 
straightened 3 

In the Lü Shih ch'un-oh'su it is said that ‘Lao Tan valued the soft ".1* 

From these passages we can see that the view that the lower is valuable, 
and that it is best to abide by the soft is one of the views most widely attributed 
to Lao Tzü. We would, therefore, be unlikely to go far wrong if we take this 
as the most important view in Lao Tz. Ifan interpretation of any other theory 
in the book is incompatible with this, we shall have occasion to wonder if this 
interpretation can be right.? Such, I submit, is the interpretation that the 
process of development and decline forms a circle. The reason is this. If all 
‘things undergo a perpetual course of circular change, from the lower to the 
higher and, from the higher to the lower, the injunction ' abide by the soft 
becomes idle advice. For it will be impossible to abide by the soft (or the hard 


1 1 follow the suggestion of Professor Kao Héng ركم‎ Jg that ju BE ia used for ju TE which 
means ' grimy ’, ‘dirty '. See Lao T'zü chéng ku 3% حلت‎ JE Hy, 1956, 65-6. 

1 of. Lao Trt, ch. 28. The text there should also read ‘ know the clean, abide by the dirty 
and be the valley of the world '. See Kao Héng, loc. cit. 

3 of. Lao Trt, ch. 67, ‘I dare not lead the world’. 

of. ibid., ch. 78, ° Accept the dirt of the state ’.‏ ئ 

5 of. ibid., ch. 81, ‘The sage does not hoard. Having bestowed all he has on others, the 
more he has; baving given all he has to others, he has more ’. 

* of. ibid., ch. 22, ' If bent it will be whole (preserved) ’. 

T of. ibid., ch. 62, ° Why was the tao valued in days of old ? Was it not because when one 
sought, it was by means of it that one attained, and when one transgressed, it was by means of 1t 
that one escaped 7 ° (Read ch‘iw yi te yt. JA RF instead of yi ch‘iu te.) 

5 of. ibid, ch. 76, ° Hence the hard and strong is akin to death’. 

? of. ibid., ch. 9, ° What is beaten to a sharp point cannot be preserved always’. 

10 Chuang Trt HE F, Sst Pu Ts'ung K'an (SPTK) PO df $$ Fl] ed., 10.35b-36b. 

11 Hein Trt Hj T, SPT'K ed., 11.258. 

18 Lü Shih ch'un-ch'iu E. c عد‎ $k, SPTK ed., 17.182. 
هد‎ The assumption, of course, is that the greater part of the present Lao Tzt really belongs 
together. For anyone who thinks that Lao T'zt is a haphazard collection of sayings, any attempt 
to systematize the thought in it will not fail to appear misguided. 
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either, for that matter), as the soft inevitably develops into the hard. Indeed it 
will be impossible to abide by anything, for everything will in=xorably change 
to its opposite. In other words in a world of ceaseless change, one cannot 
atop but has to move with the stream, and in such a world it will be futile to give 
&dvice as tc what one should abide by. 

Before attempting to find a solution, let us first take another point which, 
as we have seen, some of the writers have tried to relate to -he point under 
discussion. One of the reasons for abiding by the soft is the theory that in a 
conflict between the lower and the higher, the lower is bound tc 5e victorious. 

Às we have seen, this theory has been interpreted by Professor Yang K'uan 
to mean that of the two sides of a contradiction in a thing, it is the lower 
that is the fundamental! Now if Professor Yang is right in hz interpretation, 
then in the general conflict between the lower and the hizier which goes 
on in all things in the universe, there must come a time when the lower has, 
in every case, triumphed over the higher, and, if a thing takes -ts quality from 
the side of the contradiction within it that is victorious, then all things, by that 
time, will have become soft and weak and so on. This obvicusly will not do, 
and Professor Yang is aware of this, for he goes on to say tat the lower is 
likely to win because when it wins, its opposite will change frm the higher to 
the lower, end, being lower, will in turn win. 

Now, there are three objections to this interpretation. —<'irst, the terms 
‘higher’ and ‘lower’ will cease to have fixed application. They become 
empty terms and the lower will apply to any side whenever -hat side suffers 
defeat in a contradiction, though immediately before this it apz_ied to the other 
side of the ccntradiction. There is, then, nothing which .: definitely soft 
that one can abide by, and this renders the advice ‘ abide by the soft ’ impossible 
to apply and so, pointless. Secondly, this new theory does nct really help, for 
the trick les completely in using the terms ‘lower’ and ° higher’, when 
applied to the two sides of a contradiction within a singe thing, with no 
fixed reference, but this does not affect the fact that the th -g, which is the 
unity of the contradiction, will change from one extreme t> the other in a 
circular movement, and we are back where we were before ~ais complication 
was introduced. Finally, the most serious objection is that tais interpretation 
introduces a degree of complexity not supported by any text in Lao Tz. 
In Lao Tew, a thing is looked upon as either weak or strong, soft or hard. It 
can change from being weak to being strong, and vice versa. There is no 
suggestion, however, that a thing has within itself an inmsr contradiction 
between the lower and the higher. The conflict between the lower and the 
higher is an external conflict between one thing which is weak and ancther 
thing which is strong. It is never suggested in Lao Tzu that this conflict can 
be an inne? contradiction within any one single thing. This mterpretacion is, 
then, neithar based on the text in Lao Tat nor helpful in solvinz our difficulty. 


1 See supra, p. 346. 
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Professor Féng offers a slightly different interpretation. He also feels that 
the possibility of abiding by the soft and so avoiding changing into the hard 
needs some explanation, as this goes against the theory of circular change. 
His explanation is this. ‘ When a thing develops to the extreme, it necessarily 
changes to its opposite. That it can maintain its development and yet not change 
to its opposite is because it contains in the first place the opposite element, 
which makes it possible not to develop to the extreme.’ ! 

This, in some ways, is even more surprising than the interpretation of 
Professor Yang K‘uan. Apart from sharing with Professor Yang the un- 
supported attribution of a theory of inner contradiction within a single thing 
to Lao Tat, he is suggesting that the two sides of a contradiction can engage 
in a conflict which does not necessarily result in the victory of one side, but that 
it is possible for a thing to harbour both the predominant side and an element 
of the opposite side, and thereby maintain its development without changing 
to its opposite. If it were possible for a thing to maintain its development and 
yet not change to its opposite, then here is continuous development without the 
extreme being reached, and this is an unusual theory. 

Another difficulty is that if a thing ' can maintain its development and yet 
not change to its opposite ' ' because it contains in the first place the opposite 
element which makes it possible not to develop to the extreme’, then the 
advice ‘ abide by the soft ’ would be paradoxical, as the way to avoid developing 
to the extreme, and so avoid decline, is to be predominantly strong while 
containing in the first place the opposite element, viz. weakness. ‘ Abide by 
the strong’ would describe better this state of affairs. Finally, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the purpose of ‘ abiding by the soft’ is that in a 
conflict between the hard and the soft it is the soft that wins. Now if a thing 
can maintain its development without reaching the extreme, it may be able 
to avoid decline which follows on reaching the extreme, but, though it avoids 
reaching the extreme, it can hardly be called soft or weak. It will be hard and 
strong to a certain extent,-and, as such, it will meet with defeat when it 
encounters something that is harder and stronger. For these reasons I think 
that Professor Féng's interpretation is no more acceptable than that of 
Professor Yang K‘uan.? 

Although the interpretation of the principle of change in Lao Tet as a 
circular process is unacceptable, it may be interesting to see why scholars 
have advanced such an interpretation. I think in doing so they have been 
influenced by the apparent similarity between the theory of change found in 
the Book of Changes and that found in Lao 3 

1 Fêng, ibid., 229 ; Bodde, 184. 

3 In rejecting the interpretation of bota Professor Yang K'uan and Professor Féng Yu-lan, 
J am not denying that there is an apparent similarity between the theory of change in Lao Tzii 
and the dialectical process. However, I think that an attempt to press this similarity by offering 
a detail interpretation of the theory in Lao T'zü corresponding to a detail account of the dialectical 

is unwarranted. 

3 J. J. L. Duyvendak, for instance, in his translation of the Tao t4 ching (Wisdom of the East 

Series), 1954, also interprets Lao T'zt by the Changes. He writes in the Introduction, * There. 
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Professor Féng in the section on the Changes writes : 

* Things in the universe are constantly changing. This change is circular. 
The appendices to the Changes say : 

“There is no going without returning (fu fH); this is the meeting 
of Heaven and Earth ” (Hexagram, tat, App. Hstang, SPTK ed., 2.1). 

** Where there is the end there is the beginning: this is the 2-6 
of Heaven "' (Hexagram ku, App. tuan, 2.9). 

“ Tta way is to return (fan fu fz 48). In seven days it returns (lat fu 
AE 18) .... In return (fu) do we not see the heart of Heaven and Earth ?”’ 
(Hexagram fu, App. t‘uan, 3.4). 

“ When the sun rises to the highest point it declines ; when the moon 
becomes full it eclipses. The Heaven and Earth wax and wane, growing and 
diminishing with the seasons " (Hexagram féng, App. t‘uan, 6.1). 

“ When the sun goes the moon comes, when the moon goes the sun comes. 
The sun and moon alternate, and light is thereby born. When the cold 
goes the heat comes, when the heat goes the cold comes. Cold and heat 
alternate, and the year becomes complete. That which goes is bent; that 
which comes is straightened. The bent and the straightened interact and 
benefit is produced." (Hs? Tet A, 8.34). 

“Its way is, to return ", “there is no going without returning "; the 
“ going and coming”, “ bending and straightening’’ of things in the 
universe are all like the circular going and coming of the sun and the moon, 
the cold and the heat. This is what is called return (fu). This is one great 
general principle on which depends the change of things in the universe. 
Hence it is said that “‘ in returning do we not see the heart of Heaven and 
Earth ? " 

It is because of this that any thing in the universe, if developed to a 
certain degree, changes to its opposite. ' When the sun rises to the highest 
point it declines; when the moon becomes full it eclipses" . . . . “‘ When 
a thing reaches the extreme it reverts.” This is a doctrine common to the 
Changes and Lao Tet.’ + 
Now we are not concerned with the question of whether this interpretation 

of the theory of change in the Changes is correct. (I am inclined to think 
it is.) The problem for us is this. Given that this interpretation is justified, 
are there grounds for adopting a similar interpretation of the theory of change 
contained in Lao Tz ? In other words, does Lao Tzu contain, in common. with 
the Changes, the doctrine of circular change ? In order to decide on this point 


a olose affinity with ideas developed in that other remarkable book of obscure origin, the Fi-ching, 
the Book of Changes.... In this world of hexagrama nothing is permanent; everything is 
in constant alternation . . . . In the Great Appendix, a rather late section of the Book of Changes, 
one reads: “ An alternation of Yin and Yang is called the Way, Tao " ' (pp. 9-10). He makes 
use of this idea in numerous places in the book. 

1 Féng, ibid., 468-9; Bodde, 388-0. Professor Féng goes even further when he suggests 
that the Changes took over the view in Lao Tzt as to dd one should behave in the world. See 
p. 474; Bodde, 392. 
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we shall take the passages in Lao Tzu which have led Professor Féng to the 
opinion that the doctrine contained in it is one of circular change, and place 
them side by side with the passages which Professor Féng has quoted from the 
Changes, and see whether there is any significant difference between the two 
Bets of quotations. 
Here are the passages from Lao Tzt : 

° Reversion (fan fz) is the movement of the tao’ (ch. 40). 

‘The vast means passing on, passing on means far, and far means 

reverting ' (ch. 25). 

‘The ten thousand things rise together, and I thereby watch their 

return (fu 4)” (ch. 16). 

Now if we examine these passages from Lao Tzu together with those from 
the Changes we find one important difference. In the passages from the latter 
work we find phrases like ‘ going and returning ’, ‘ the end and the beginning ’, 
‘ growing and diminishing ’, ‘ the sun going and the moon coming; the moon 
going and the sun coming’. In each case there is a pair of terms signifying 
movement in opposite directions. Taken together they form a cycle, and so 
suggest naturally the process of circular change. It is not so with the passages 
from Lao Tet. There, instead of a pair of opposite terms, we find only a single 
term, which is invariably fu ( return’) or fan {° revert’ *). Now, ' returning ' 
suggests ' going home’, or ' going back to the starting point’, and since the 
higher is developed from the lower, the lower is ‘home’ or ‘the starting 
point’. What is inevitable, according to Lao T, then, is decline, when the 
highest point is reached. This does not entitle us to draw the further conclusion 
that change is circular. I think that all we are entitled to say is that, according 
to Lao Txt, when a thing develops to the higher limit, it will necessarily reverse 
and begin to decline, but st $s not stated that when a thing is at, or reaches, the 
lower limit, it will necessarily develop all the way to the higher limit. A thing 
that 18 weak will, in some cases, at least, develop to be strong, only if it 
wants and makes the effort to do so. 

Before leaving this point, I shall deal with one passage from Lao Tzu 
quoted by both Professor Féng and Professor Yang K'uan.? 

‘On disaster leans good fortune, and in good fortune lurks disaster . . . . 

The proper becomes again the improper, and the good becomes again the 

monstrous’ (ch. 58). 

The second part of the quotation offers no special difficulty. The ' proper’ 
and the ‘ good’ are, in my terminology, the higher terms, while the ‘ improper ’ 
and the ‘monstrous’ arethelower. ‘The proper becomes again the improper, and 
the good becomes again the monstrous' describes, then, & return to the 


1 For these passages quoted by Professor Fang, see supra, p. 344. 

! I have translated fan JZ by ‘revert’ and fu {f by ‘return’, simply because it is better 
to use two English words to translate two different Chinese words. In fact fan and fu are in 
this connexion synonymous, both meaning ‘return’. 

3 See supra, pp. 344, 345. 
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lower, and is just another instance of the general principle of ° returning’. 
As for the first half of the quotation, I think it has nothing to do with the 
principle of change at all. It points out that ordinary people often do not see 
the real nature of what happens to them. What they think is disaster may 
turn out to be good fortune ; while what they think 1s gocd rortune may turn 
out to be disaster. The best illustration of this is the well-krown story of the 
man in the border country who lost a horse and the comrrenzs of the wise old 
man." We can never be sure that disaster will not briag good fortune, or 
that good fortune will not bring disaster. The disaster will, then, turn out 
to be a blessing in disguise, and vice versa. That is quite cifferent from saying 
that disaster will develop and become good fortune, and good fortune will 
decline and become disaster. 

Let us return to the point where I was dealing with ths difference between 
development and decline. There is another important difference. Develop- 
ment is always gradual, while decline can be abrupt. Instead of the circle, 
the children’s slide will be a better model. One climbs up Isbocioasly to the top 
only to find oneself sliding down in a moment. 

` It is here that the theory that the higher is built up gradually from the 
lower is relevant.* ‘A terrace nine stories high rises frora heaped earth; 
a journey of a thousand lt starts from beneath one’s feet ’ ch. 64). This means 
that development is a gradual process, and can be arrested, if one takes the 
matter in hand at an early enough stage. Hence ' deal witk what is difficult 
while it is easy ; cope with what is great while it is small’ ‘ch. 63). It may 
not be impossible to arrest the process of development just before it turns 
into decline, but, 88 we shall see, there is reason to believe shat only if develop- 
ment is arrested at an early stage will it be of any use. 

To sum up our discussion of the incompatibility between the theory of 
circular change and the injunction to ‘abide by the soft', cur solution is 
this. The process of change is not necessarily circular. Dsaclne, when a thing 
reaches the highest point, is inevitable, but development is not. Decline can be 


1 Huas-nan 11 ,ماج‎ SPTE ed., 18.68. 
3 See supra, p. 848. 


a £ Ho fy hh B^ Æ T. This reminds one naturally of the passage in Hsun T'zt 
(also found in the Ta Tai li chi ع2‎ yl GB ip) containing the sentence ‘ without accumulating 
half-stepe one cannot reach a thousand ly’ ZR AG FE RE LA £ T E (SPTE ed., 1.102 ; 
of. also 1.224 1. 8-22b 1. 1). Because of this it may be thought that this iz an idee of the Confucian 
school, and that this theory does not belong properly to the system of thorght contained in Lao 
Tet. That will, I think, be hasty. This is not the only zase where similsr iceas are found both in 
Confucian and Taoist works. To take an obvious example, the idea of wu we: 4E S can be found 
in the Analecis, 1.1, xv.4. I see no difficulty in assumirg that there was a sock of ideas common 
to different schools of thought in ancient China. It ie not an idea as euch that marks it as the 
property of a particular school. It is the reasons for holding that idea, ard the use the idea is 
put to, that vary from one school to another. According to the Confuc ane the sage kings could 
rule through wu wet, because through their (4 fi. they could exercise an imperceptible influence 
over the people while they sat on the throne and did nothing (see Analests, xiL19) ; whereas 
according to the Taoists human interference is invariably contrary to ~he BAIE courge of the 
tao and therefore makes things worse. . 
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abrupt, but development is gradual.. Decline is inexorable, but development may 
require effort. Hence development can be arrested. Itis, therefore, both possible 
and useful to ‘ abide by the soft’. 

There is yet another difficulty in connexion with ‘ abiding by the soft’. 
The reason for doing so, 88 we have seen, is because in a conflict the weak 
will overcome the strong, the soft the hard. But once the soft has overcome 
the hard, is it not, then, victorious ? If it is victorious, then does it not change 
to its lower opposite (as decline is inevitable), to being defeated ؟‎ 

It may be argued that victory does not necessarily change to defeat. This 
is because victory and defeat form a pair of opposites of a different type, to 
which the theory of inevitable decline does not apply. Inevitable decline 
applies only to opposites that form two extremes between which there is a 
continuous gradation. For instance, between the weak and the strong, there 
is an indefinite number of possible intermediate positions. Not all opposites 
are of this type. Victory and defeat are an example. One is either victorious 
, or defeated. There are no indefinite number of possible intermediate positions.* 
Hence, it is argued, victory does not necessarily change to defeat. 

This argument, ingenious though it is, does not really get us out of our 
difficulty. Even if it is true that the victorious does not necessarily change to the 
defeated, does not the weak, in overcoming the strong, become itself strong ? 
If it does become strong, then, as zhe strong, if not as the victorious, it will 
necessari change to its opposite. If that were the case it would be no use 
abiding by the soft, for by doing so, although we can overcome the hard, we 
become hard in our victory. 

There seems, however, to be & solution, but before dealing with it I shall 
have, first, to make a preliminary point. In reading Lao Tzu one thing we have 
to bear in mind is that it constantly resorts to the paradoxical in language. 
‘Straight words sound like the reverse (fan fx)’ (ch. 78). Constantly we find 
the distinction drawn between what appears to be but is not really so, and 
what appears not to be but really is so. ‘ Great whiteness is like dirt ' ? (ch. 41). 
‘Great perfection seems chipped . . . . Great fullness seems empty . 

Great straightness seems crooked . . . . Great eloquence seems ERO 
(ch. 45). According to these passages what is truly higher seems to be like the 
lower. The fact that true strength, for instance, seems like weakness implies 
that it is not really weakness. On the other hand it is even less like what is 
ordinarily called strength, although it is true strength. It is important for us, 
therefore, always to bear in mind the distinction between the weak and the 
soft, on the one hand, and what seems to be weak and soft on the other, when 
we read Lao Tati. 


1 There is another distinction between victory and defeat on the one hand, and, say, weakness 
and strength on the other. To state this in contemporary philosophical terminology, the former 
are achievement words; the latter are not. Hence the latter describe a thing in a way that the 
former do not. 

2 For taking ju ER to mean ‘dirt’, see n. 1, p. 349. 
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We can now go back to our attempt to find a solution to the difficulty 
connected with the victory of the soft over the hard. Ths e=lution I propose 
is this. The victory of the soft over the hard is different from, victory in the 
ordinary sense. Or, as some philosophers would say, the victory of the soft over 
the hard is true victory, and it seems to be like defeat. Further, the soft which can 
achieve viezory over the hard is truly hard, and is to be disticguished from the 
soft in the ordinary sense. It only seems to be soft, just as ° great perfection 
seems to be chipped’. True victory is different from ordirarv victory because 
it is the result of non-contention, whereas ordinary victory is the outcome of a 
contest. It is victory because the soft achieves preservation m (3e process, just as 
the victor in an ordinary contest achieves preservation. It is tr—a victory because 
by means cf non-contention the soft can always be preserved and it does not- 
change to its opposite, defeat 2; while ths victor in an ord:ns-y contest is sure 
to meet his match and be defeated one day. 


HI 


It may be asked what the point is of ‘ abiding by the soft’, since the worst 
that can heppen if one develops to be hard is to decline to t- e soft again. In 
order to answer this question, it is necessary to say something about the central 
point of interest of ancient Chinese thought in general, ard in Lao Tzu in 
particular. 

As has oftan been pointed out, thinkers in ancient Chira were first and 
foremost interested in presenting a way of life. This, however, does not mean 
that they were interested only in how an individual shoud lead his own life, 
in other words, in ethics only. In China, as in ancient Gresce, no hard and 
fast line was drawn between morals and politics. They were looked upon 
as two aspacts of the same thing. The Way when applied to the life of an 
individual :s his way of life, when applied to government it secomes the way 
of the state. This was admirably summed up im the memo-zble phrase used 
in Chuang Tai, ‘the way of inwardly being a sage and outwardly being a 
ling'. The interest in the way of life and in the way of government was 
common to ancient Chinese thinkers of all schools. What is peculiar to Lao Tet 
(and other "works of similar tendency) is the interest in the preservation of one's 
hfe. This is not difficult to understand. The Warring Kingdoms Period * 
was an age of great disorder, and the common man had to ezercise prodigious 
care if he were to wish to live out his natural span. This -3 —ot simply one of 


1 < To abice by the soft is called strong ' (ch. 52). 

2 If true defeat is also defined in this curious sense of non-contenticn, zhen true defeat and 
true victory will be one and the same thing, and, again. there can be no chaa-ge from true victory 
to true defeat. 


> fy HP OL E Zt d, Chuang Trú, SPTK ed., 10.208. 
4 I am accepting the consensus of opinion among contemporary sckolecs that Lao Trt iB a 


work of the Warring Kingdoms. (Bee, for instance Fénz, ibid., 210; Bodde, 170.) 
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the lessons taught in Lao Tat, but the principal lesson. Lao Tzu is almost 
equally interested in the other problem of the way of government. The term 
shéng jên W A ‘sage’ is almost invariably used for the ruler who understands the 
tao, and is often used in contrast with min jX, the ‘common people’. There 
are other terms like hou wang ع‎ TE ‘ princes’ and jên chu A =, the ‘ ruler of 
men’. Many chapters are concerned with chth kuo $4 BH, government of 
the state’. These show without a doubt that the way of government was another 
of the principal topics in Lao Tzu. Pan Ku, in his comments on Taoist works 
im the Bibliographical Chapter in his history of the Former Han, says, ' The 
Taoists and their like . . . record one by one success and failure, preservation 
and annihilation, disaster and good fortune, the way of antiquity and that 
of the present, and then come to the realization of the importance of holding 
on to the essential and basic, abiding by the limpid and the empty, holding 
one's self humble and weak. This is the method of the ruler facing south ’.? 
This refers, amongst other works, to Lao Tati, and it is clear that Pan Ku 
looked upon Lao Tet as dealing with the way of government.? 

The supreme object, then, of the doctrines in Lao Tzu is the preservation 
of life, ‘the way’, to use its own words, ' of long life and being able to keep 
one’s sight for a long time’ * (ch. 59). In order to achieve this nothing is 
considered too high a price. In dealing with change Lao Ti probably has in 
mind chiefly wealth and rank. The trouble with these is that if one were to 
possess them to the highest degree, in the decline which inevitably follows, 
one is liable not only to lose the wealth or rank but one's life into the bargain. 
* Which is dearer to one, one's name or one’s person ? Which is more important 
to one, one's person or one’s goods ؟‎ * (ch. 44). Hence it is advocated that one 
should not attain too much wealth or too high a rank. As to the point at which 


1 In his autobiography Thomas Hobbes said that his mother gave birth to twins—himself 
and fear. It is sometimes said that it ia because Hobbes was such a timid man that he set out, in 
his Leviathan, to devise a political system which offers security to the common man. Can it 
be that the author of Lao T'zü was also a timid man living in an exceptionally disorderly age, 
and this accounte for the preoccupation in the book with the problem of the preservation of one's 
life ? This point has been very well put by Ch‘ao Kung Wu ¥ ZN RR in his Chün-chai tu-shu 
chi Hl FHF Em € xu (preface dated 1151): ' Is it a book by some one unfortunately living in a 
disorderly age who was full of fear? Otherwise why does he seek مع‎ desperately for preserva- 
tion? . . . Because he is afraid that the bright easily becomes dim, he holds on to the dark ; 
because he 18 afraid of losing favour, he does not avoid disgrace ; because he is afraid that the 
hard will break, he makes himself soft ; because he is afraid that the straight will be blunted, he 
makes himself bent ; because he is afraid of losing muoh, he dares not hoard much ; beoause he is 
afraid of spilling over through being full, he prefers to stop; when he is exalted in rank he is 
afraid of getting into the wrong, and so withdraws ; when he has accomplished his work, because 
he is afraid that the merit will desert him, he does not claim it. That he knows the male but 
abides by the female, knows the white but abides by the black, and adopts the way of weakness 
and humility is because he thinks, “ Unless I do so I shall not escape from faults”. Judging 
from this, is this not what is called seeking for preservation ?’ (Changsha, 1884 ed., 11. 1b-2a.) 

3 Pan Ku $f [5], Han shu W PF, Po-ne ed., 30.16. 

3 of. Féng, ibid., 216; Bodde 178. 

4 I do not see any necessity of the interpretation by Dr. Waley of the phrase chu shih /A X 
as ° fixed staring ', ° a method of trance induction’. (See Ths Way and sts power, 214.) 
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one should stop, all one is told is that one should ‘know waere to stop (chth 
chth 4) JE)’, and ‘ know when to be content (chth tsu وز‎ Æ)’, for ' knowing 
when to be content one will not meet with disgrace, while snowing where to 
stop one w-ll not meet with danger, and will be able to endure ' (ch. 44). 

To abide by the weak and yet be content presumably makes it different 
from simply being weak. For when weak end not contented, one naturally 
desires to have more, and ‘there is no disaster greater tuan not knowing 
when to be content, and no fault greater than wanting to acquire ' (ch. 46). 

It may not be inappropriate to say here a word about the difference between 
the notion of holding on to the mean (chung +) as found in the Changes 1 
and that in Lao Tzu of abiding by the soft. They both aim at avoidance of 
reaching the extreme point, and yet holding on to the mean is 205 an acceptable 
solution in the thought system of Lao Tzti, because even though the mean 
may prevent development from going too far, the mean 18 a pozition far removed 
from the soft and the weak, and 15 is still liable to come mto conflict with 
an adversary harder and stronger than itself and so suffer def=at. The supreme 
purpose of aelf-preservation will not, then, be achieved. Hereir lies the difference 
between hclding on to the mean and abiding by the soft. 

Abiding by the soft through knowing where to stop and waen to be content 
is not a dificult doctrine to understand, yet it is not always understood, and 
by no means easy to put into practice, because this goes against the gram of 
human nazure, which is both acquisitive and ambitious. Hence Lao Tau 
says, ‘My words are very easy to understand and very eazy to act on, yet 
none in the world can understand them or act on them ' ? (ch. 70). 

If abidmg by the soft is the way of life for the individual how is this to be 
applied to the ruler ? He, too, must efface himself, so that 1e appears not to 
be above but below the people. ‘In order to be above the peuple a ruler must, 
in his words, be below them ; in order to lead the people he mast, in his person, 
be following them’ (ch. 66). That this is only a means to the end of ruling over 
the people :s more clearly stated in another passage. ' Hence t-e sage by putting 
his person last puts it first; by considering his person as external preserves it. 
Is it not because he is without selfish ends that he is abla to accomplish his 
selfish ends ?’ (ch. 7). The ruler achieves his true selfish end — to be ruler over 
the people—by appearing not to be selfish, 1.e. by effacing I-mself. 

This is not the whole of a ruler's art.” There are the passag»s quoted above,® 
where the way of Heaven is said to be ‘ like the way of the stretching of a bow’, 
and to be without favouritism but ‘always on the side of the good man’. 
I think that very often when Lao Tti mentions the way of Haaven, or Heaven 
and Earth, there is an implicit lesson for the sage, i.e. the ruler. For instance, 


1 See Fénz, ibid., 472 ff. ; Bodde, 391 ff. 

f In ch. 78, however, we find ' That the weak overcomes the strong and tae soft overcomes the 
hard, everyonz 1n Me world understands but none هد‎ able to act on 1t’. Owe may, perhaps, say 
this doctrine in Lao Tz ıs both easy and difficult at the same time, easy because it is sich a 
simple doctrine, difficult because ıt is liable to sound absurd to the ordinary man (see oh. 41). 

3 See supra, p. 848. 
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° Heaven and Earth are unfeeling. They treat the ten thousand things as straw 
dogs. The sage is [also] unfeeling. He treats the people as straw dogs’ (ch. 5). 
In ch. 7 Heaven and Earth are said to be able to be lasting because they do not 
produce themselves, while the sage is able to accomplish his selfish ends by 
being selfless. In the passage where the way of Heaven is compared to the 
stretching of a bow, it is said to take away from those having too much in 
order to give to those who have not enough. This is contrasted with the way 
of Man, which does the reverse. Only a sage—a ruler who has the tao—is 
able to follow the example of Heaven. He, too, takes from those who have too 
much in order to give to those who have not enough. 

As this is not done openly, it is sometimes described as yin mou [E BE 
‘scheming ’, for in order to engineer the fall of the ambitious, it is sometimes 
necessary first to encourage them. ‘ In order to have a thing shrink it is necessary 
first to have it stretched. In order to have a thing weakened it is necessary first 
to have it strengthened. In order to have a thing put aside it is necessary 
first to have it set up. In order to take away, it is necessary first to give. This 
is called subtle illumination. The soft and weak can overcome the hard and 
strong. The fish must not leave the depth; the sharp weapon of the state 
cannot be shown to others’ (ch. 36). It is obvious that this strategem of 
giving the strong enough rope to hang themselves is considered to be of the 
utmost importance. It is a subtle truth not to be revealed to others, as it will 
only work if the ruler alone understands it. If it becomes generally understood, 
it may be difficult to put into practice. But a more important reason for 
keeping this dark is that, if the people do not understand this strategem, 
they will not see the hand of the ruler in the downfall of the strong. He will 
be, like Heaven, ‘ good at overcoming without contention (ch. 73). If this is 
revealed, even if it continues to work because of the cupidity and ambition 
of people, the ruler will no longer appear not to contend. 

The only people who will not be affected by this strategem will be those who 
understand contentment and so do not seek wealth or advancement. These are 
the ‘ good people ’.2 They have nothing to fear either from Heaven or from the 
ruler, who has the tao, as he takes only from those who have more than enough. 
The good are those who know where to stop and when to be content, and have, 
presumably, by the standards of the world, not enough rather than too much, 
though they are the ones who are truly rich.? 


1 For a modern author who uses this term to describe Lao Txti, see, for instance, Yang 
Jung-kuo, 1bid., 264 ff. 

3 Duyvendak found it difficult to render the sentence Jc ijf FE 3j "hy £u SHE A as ‘ The 
way of Heaven shows no favouritism, but is always on the side of the good man’, because this 
‘is in flagrant contradiction to the character of the Way which admits neither good nor evil '. 
(Tao tê ching, 161.) He did not seem to be aware of the fact that the word shan Xf is the only 
word for ‘ good’ which is ever used in a non-pejorative sense in Lao Tzt. It means, in that 
caso, good ın the Taoist sense, and 1s quite distinct from other words meaning good ın the Confucian 
sense. Take one example. In ch. 8 we find ‘ the highest good (shang shan عل‎ 3%) is like water. 
Water is good at benefiting the ten thousand things without contention ’. 

3 Lao Tet, ch. 38, ‘ One who knows when to be content is rich °. 
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So far I have not taken mto account the view that the distinction between 
the higher and the lower is a logical one, and that we can abolish these distinc- 
tions simply by ceasing to draw them. This view, I believe, does not fit in 
with the general thought system in Lao Tat. It belongs to a more sophisticated 
level of thought, where it is realized that if we cease to select some objects 
as desirable, then desire, and the strife it causes, will disappear. But this goes 
contrary to the general view concerning opposites, which, as we have seen, takes 
for granted the existence of opposites, and it 18 upon this distinction between 
the members of a pair of opposites that the solution to the problem of life is 
found. We can only abide by the soft if the distinction between soft and hard 
is & real one, which cannot be abolished simply by our decision not to draw 
it in future. If the distinction between hard and soft is unreal, we cannot abide 
by the soft, and, more important, neither is there the need to do so, for where 
a problem ceases to exist, the need for a solution ceases to exist as well. 

Parallel to this more sophisticated view concerning opposites is the passage 
in which it is said, ' I have things which I greatly fear because I have a body. 
By the time I have no body, what is there for me to fear ? ’ (ch. 13).! This is 
indeed emancipation from the slavery to worldly fears. This قد‎ a point of view 
greatly emphasized and further developed in parts of Chuang Tet, but in 
Lao Tat it is only adumbrated. It is because of this and because it is incom- 
patible with the basic position of Lao Tzu that I am inclined to think that this 
view together with the view that the distinction between opposites is a logical 
one and can be abolished belong to a more sophisticated level of thought not 
typical of Lao Tzu. Professor Féng is very likely to be right in thinking that 
Lao Tzu represents a further stage of development of the view of ' valuing 
self’ or ‘ valuing life’ attributed to Yang Chu. Yang Chu only taught how life 
could be preserved by avoiding excessive indulgence, while Lao T's taught 
the further lesson of how life could be preserved by remaining meek and mild 
and so escaping being harmed by the world. Chuang Tet, however, cut the 
Gordian knot by transcending the desire for life through looking at opposites, 
e.g. life and death, as essentially the same. It is because Lao Tzu constitutes 
a transition from Yang Chu to Chuang T: that this more sophisticated view 
which properly belongs to Chuang Tzu not only does not fit in but actually 
conflicts with the general view found in the book which was still, in the main, 
concerned with, on the side of the individual, the preservation of life, and, 
on the side of the ruler, the art of government. 


1 The fact that ch. 13 contains no rhyming lines at all is an indication that it is possibly of a 
later date. 

* Féng, ibid., 179, 215; Bodde, 142-3, 173-4. As I have criticized Professor Féng’s inter- 
pretation of a specific point in the doctrines of Lao Tzt, I should like to say that I have, in my 
experience, found his Chung-kuo ché-Asuch skh both indispensable and invaluable. It may 
perhaps be said that the penalty a work has to pay for being the standard work on any subject 
is that it will stimulate disagreement from those who have benefited much by it. 


THE KYAIKMARAW INSCRIPTIONS 


By H. L. Sxorto 
(PLATE I) 


HE two inscriptions which are the subject of this article are preserved 
in the vestibule of the Kyaikmaraw image shrine in the village of that 
name, which lies on the Ataran 11 miles south-east of Moulmein. That to 
the left of the entrance (Kyaikmaraw I) records a dedication of land to the 
shrine by the ruling queen of Pegu, Bafia Thau (Shin Sawbu), in a.D. 1455, 
and is thus the earliest dated Middle Mon inscription as well as the only 
one assignable to Bata Thau’s reign which antedates the co-regency of 
Dhammaceti. The stone to the right of the entrance (Kyaikmaraw II), which 
is mutilated and much weathered, is for the most part occupied by a frag- 
mentary replica of lines 8-20 of the first, but with & different preamble, and 
apparently records a second dedication. Unfortunately the preamble is the 
most mutilated part, and yields neither a date nor the donor’s name; but 
orthographic peculiarities suggest that this stone may be considerably later 
in date than the first. 

The existence of these inscriptions has been known to scholars since 1914, 
when they were noticed in the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
Burma.? They were read, but not published, by Dr. C. 0. Blagden, whose MS 
transcription I have consulted with profit. 

Stone J records the dedication to the Kyaikmaraw shrine of the revenues 
of Tko Mbon by Bafia Thau at the end of Buddhist Lent two years after 
her accession. Tko’ Mbon cannot at present be identified, but from a reference 
in the second inscription to the leading clergy of ‘ Ko’ Mbon’ it may be con- 
jectured that it is the tract in which Kyaikmaraw itself stands. The ceremony 
took place not at the shrine but at a gathering of the clergy at the Moh Smit 
pagoda, the modern Myatheindan at Martaban. The major portion of the text 
is taken up by a recital of blessings on those who uphold this benefaction, 
and of curses on those who seek to revoke it. It is curious that the terms of the 
dedication refer not to land but to the revenues therefrom, and it 18 possible 
that this was intended to avoid the enslavement of the resident population ; 
but in view of the rarity of such dedications in the epigraphy of the Pegu 
kingdom—only three are known-—a firm conclusion cannot be drawn. 


1 Duroiselle in A list of inscriptions found in Burma (Rangoon, 1921: Appendix A, No. 15) 
erroneously assigns the Shwe Dagon inscription to 1486, through taking the last date mentioned 
n the text aa the date of the record; of. Epigraphia Birmanica, rv, 1, § 94, p. 21. An undated 
nsoription allegedly of R&jadhiráj (1886-1423) was disoovered by J. A. Stewart in 1913, but 
is reported by Blagden to be ‘ mostly illegible’. See Duroiselle, op. cit., Appendix A, No. 44. 

2 Appendix G, Nos. 8, 9; cf. also Duroiselle, op. cit., Appendix A, Noa. 16, 33. 

3 tko’, modern ko? ‘island’ denotes also an area of high ground not subject to seasonal 
flooding. 
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The dimensions of the inscribed surface within the ornamental border 
(now largely obscured by the cement in which the stone hes been set) are: 
height 39 inches; breadth at top 164 inches, at bottom 244 inches. One line 
has been added at a later date immediately above the bostcm borcer, but is 
no longer decipherable. 

Stone IT, which, as already stated, yields only a fragmertary text, mentions 
a son and a nephew of the ruler, who may be the donors. The preamble is 
followed by a recital of blessings which with slight variatioas repeats I. I give 
reasons below for considering that this inscription belongs 7o the later days 
of the dynasty, and if the linguistic argument be accepted, such ritualistic 
copying of an older text indeed suggests a poverty of invention which one 
might associate with the waning of a nation. 

The inscribed surface measures 294 inches in height, aad in breadth from 
12 to 14 inches, some 6 or 7 inches being broken off at th» left-hand side ; 
the characters are somewhat larger than those of the first stone. 

The text which follows was in the case of I transcribed directly from the 
stone, and later checked agamst rubbings and against the photographs which 
are reproduced as Plater. These latter are, however, in places misleading, owing 
to the recent vicking out of the characters with white pigment, in which the 
restorer’s zeal has sometimes outrun his discretion. The tex: o? II is transcribed 
from rubb:ngs, supplemented by Dr. Blagden’s readings. The system of 
transcription used is that of Epigraphia Birmantca, excspt that she vowel 
support s2 is rapresented by’ in all contexts, and not only when final. Doubtful 
readings are enclosed in parentheses, conjectural 6226805110828 in square 
brackets1; italic type Indicates the conjectiral restoraticn of lacunae. The 
numbering of the lines is in heavy type enclosed within square brackets. 

‘COB’ in the footnotes indicates the readings of the Blagden MS. 


KYAIKMARAW 1: TEXT 


[1] I! saxkerat 817 kitu 'asut brapen they [2] sok tila ish bata thaw c(aw) 
tila cin basan (. .)? [8] ma kuiw lo(r) 3 tawuiw ma tuiw loz ma dan‘ pday 
tarh [4] jon kyak moh smin gata san gamluin pday than [5] tawuiw tko’ mbon 
gah phanda ma ktuiw dah kui[6]m lor drap rat ma ktuiw das kuim lor 'uitt 
dek [7] kwp chu kambat ma ktuiw das pday than gah kaim lo[8]r ey 5 kuiw 
dan kyak mrah ra truh lor braw [9] lor ma thoE pan ma gah ~arsapat loki lo-[10] 
kutuiw ma jnok kuiw das hen fı loki ma gah gah [11] sathi pan ma twah bgah 
jotikasathi menda[ka]sathi dhanefie[12]yyasathi punnasath.* kuiw das hen 
ñi ’akha das smin ma gah [18] fian smin 'asoka fian smi dadhrwana Aan 


1 Emendazons involving insertion and not substitution are not specricelly referred to m the 
notes. 

3 gah COE, which I cannot follow. 

5 low restorer. * sal. [p]adàn. 

5 ey represents a logogram derived from the aksaras e, ya, and cur-ens throughout MM. 


* scil. ^sata[i]. 
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smin nandiya [14] fan smin silawa ! kuiw das hen fii 'akha das dewatàw [15] 
ma gah smih eatumarha[t] smii in smin yama smin dewataw [16] tussitàpü 
smin dewataw (nd)mmàrati smih dewataw para[17|nimmittawassawati ® 
kuim lo(r) * kuiw das heù fii yassapat lo[18]kutuiw tun gah tradas kyak kuim 
lor tradas paece[19]kabut kuim lcr twah kyak ma prey nū twah gamluin 
kumm [20] lor? kuiw das heh fii Il trus lor braw lor ma palui[21]m * dàn wo’ 
gah pday 'apày pan ma twah bgah narak preft] [92] suraka(t)iricchan 5 
'asürakày kuiw das heh fii (Il) nar(à)k ma gah [28] narak dacàm ma 
twah bgah safijuiw® kalasu[t] sat(gh)ata roruwa maha[94]roruwa °" tapana 
mahatapana mahawik || usadanarak gah klam [25] bà cwah dacdm narük 
smin yum gah pi klam bà càh9 kuiw cin taw [26] hen ñi H pday pret ma 
twah bgah (n)i(jjh)amatan(h)apeta ? marhsapufia 'athir(a)[27]3!9 pabbata- 
kuta pday pret pan wo’ kuiw dah dah hen ñi pday 'asürakay [28] samutdadipa 
pabbatapada nadi(so)ta ? kanhawanda pday ’a{siijrakay pan wo’ kuiw [29] 
dah dah hen fii Il pday sat ta(r)ichana pan ma gah gu(n)dhabhakkha !? kanna- 
kabhakkha bhanaha(ra) [80] cirakawasa 13 kuiw dah das hen ñi Il das manuih 
tun fíah ma uy shi dak fiah ma [81] uy jawa pkaw fiah ma cahgah fiah ^ hah 
ma sak ku j&ti kuiw dah das hen ñi Il II Il 


TRANSLATION 

(1-2) It was on Friday, the full moon day of Áévayuja in the year 817 
of the common era, that Her Majesty Baña Thaw, Mistress 15 of the White 
Elephant, (3) gave her gift and made her offering 17 at the foot (4-6) of the 
Moh Smin pagoda 18 in the presence of the clergy. Such wealth as accrues, 
such goods and jewels as acerue in Tko' Mbon, the territory thus given, together 
with all..., (7) .. .,!? trees, anc herbs that come into being there, (8-10) 
I give to the Kyaikmaraw shrine. 

Now those who uphold (this dedication), whether men or women, may they 
know great bliss in the physical worlds and beyond! In the physical worlds, 
(11-12) may they be born as the four rich men Jotika, Mendaka, Dhanafjaya, 
and Punna. When they are born as kings, (13-14) may they be like Asoka, 


1 Or slawa. * Perhaps wet. ‘low restorer. 
4 The virdma over the m is doubtful. 5 Perhaps curakd® or tiuraka°. 
¢ sanjiwa COB. ? .ha- is inserted below the end of L 23. 
8 scil, c[0]À. * “and&° restorer. 10 gas COB. 
11 Gta COB. 1* (bujddha® COB. 13 Or cáruka?. 
14 Blagden inserts (Il) here. 15 20 September 1455. 


18 The doubling of t#a ‘lord’ by ite Tai synonym caw, not found in later texts, echoes the 
Tai origins of the Martaban-Pegu dynasty. 

17 tuiw ‘to give’ occurs in the Mon version of the Narada-jaiaka: of. Dupont, La version 
móne du Nüárada-jAMaka (Saigon, 1954), 193. tawuiw, lit. tawuiw, twuiw, is & nominal formation 
from tuiw. [pjadán is from Pali padana ‘ gift’. 

18 The Myatheindan at Martaban, on the point facing Moulmein. 

18 The meaning of dek and kuip is not known. 

* The first two and the last of these were among the five treasurers of Bimbisüra, king of 
Magadha, in Buddhist tradition. Dhanafijaya, son of Mendaka, was sent by Bimbisára to Pasenadi 
of Kosals in a similar capacity. 
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Dadhivahana,: Nandiya,? and Silava.* Wher they are born -£ devas, (15-17) 
may it be as the Four Regents, Indra, and the kings of the Y=ms devas and of 
the devas of Tusitapura, Nimmanarati, and Paranimmita-vasavatti.« (18-20) 
And as for bliss beyond the physical realm, may they be born into the states of 
Buddhas and Pacceka, Buddhas, or as the foremost disciples cf Buddhas. 
But those, men or women, who corrupt (21-22) this g=t, may they be 
born into the four wretched states: in hell, as ghosts, aa . . .5 animals, 
and in the shape of titans! As for hell, (23-25) may they boilun the eight hells 
of Safijiva, Kalasutta, Sanghata, Roruva, Meharoruva, Tapena, Mahatapana, 
and Mahavici; in the hundred and twenty-eight Full Hells,* and in the three - 
hundred and twenty hells of King Yama. (26-27) May they b= Dorn as the four 
(kinds of) ghosts, consumed by thirst,  (haunters of) heaps of flesh, heaps 
of bones,’ and mountain peaks.!° (28-29) May they be born ix the shape of the 
four (kinds of) titans, (dwelling in) islands of the sea, at the fect of mountains, 
in rivers and torrents, and black-coloured." (29-30) May they be born as the 
four (kinds of) animals, eaters of ..., eaters of...,12...,)? wandering 
and dwelling. And when they are born as men, may it be as cleaners 15 
of privies, (31) disposers of corpses," sweepers," and all p -rsons 18 wichout 


ancestry. 
KYAIKMARAW II: Txt 19 
[L2 dad pn £n0977 PP E E E EAEE to (tada) 
pul ا‎ eee [8]: ............m dik ti......-. dhasu(i)m.... 
[E] oriita w(a)n smin........ km(in smin.. [B] . .......... kmin 
amid C88...... mar (8) (ga).. [6] ............ da(k)à sasa(r)a(a)....srma(m) 
bhà (kya)k [7] .......... mahàásami*! ma tau pdai ko’ m bon Il lhim [8] 


1 A fabulcus king of Benares. 

2 Mentioned at 42008716, I, 285, as a king of 16 kappas ago. 

3 Another king of Benares, the Bodhisatta in the Mahdstlava-jataka. 

* This list enumerates the rulers of the deva-worlds in ascending order 

5 The meaning of euraká? is not known. 

¢ Pali usscda°. 7 Pali ‘tanha’. 5 Pali *putda. 

? Pali affhs°. 19 Pali ‘kuta. 11 Pali kan=cvenna. 

13 [t is tempting to take this as Pali kanskabhakkAa * eaters of broken ric» particles’. But the 
Pali-Mon glossary Akkharavidhana has ' kantka: gandhard plant’ and ' guzā : a large creeper ; 
tiger-grass ' (this is clearly Sanskrit gundra ° Saccharum sara; eto., and one might assume a 
parallelistio ‘ eaters of tiger-grass, eaters of kamika plant’. P ef 

13 The meaning of bhanahara is not known. cdi 

s This term also is puzzling, since both caraka and wisa normally requ- an antecedent. 

18 uy, lit. ay, ° to see to, to dispose of’. 

1* The phrase is obscure. uy jwa is attested in the early text Pum Dhamt-ace*i. pkaw ° flower’ 
seems completely irrelevant ; I am inclined to think that the stonecutter, m3l»sd by an anomalous 
spelling jawa for jwa ° corpse’ in his copy, has supplied jawa pkaw (for معز‎ pkaw) ° blossoms’, 
which makes no sense. 

17 Of pagodas, thus pagoda slaves. This assumes a somewhat dubioue connexion of cangak 
with janah ' to clear away ' (Kalyüp!); it is perhaps a oseudo-archaiam or hypercorrection. 

18 Taking ñak fah together in a distributive sense. 

19 The number of dots indicates the approximate number of misaing letters. 

3 Or sims. 
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EPELE es (m)r(o)h gata saù 40 truh kui(m) [9] .............r H fiah ma 
(th)ok pan ma gah yas[10] ......... kuim lo(r) li yassapat lo(r) [11] ...... 
....... ll ma jnok hen kuiw das [19] ....... ma gah sa(thi) pan ma twas 
gah [18] ...... sathi l| mindikasathi th(anefie)[14] ............ sathi kuiw 
das heh fii li kha [15] ...... (ù ma gah) Il ñar smin 'aso(ka) [16] .......... 
E (ñam) smih (na)n(dijyya fiam smin (s). [17] ............. (A) ñi Wl 
'akha da[s] dewat(au) [18] ........... (wa)tau catumarhat Il iam (s)m(1). 
EE: EE O ESO (ù) dewatau t(u)ssitap(ti) Barn sm(iù).. [20] ...... 
AES RE (tau pa)ranimittawassawati (ku). . [21] ............... 
ROE (ta)dah kyak kuim (lo). [22] ...................... ore 
"— P (kuiw) miro mI" TEES qu 
da. 
TRANSLATION 
(1) ... (day?) ... (3) ... slaves (and land [at Su]dhasuim ?)? ... (4) 
... the king's (son 1)? ...... the king’s nephew ... (5) the king’s nephew 
(Cas. ...[ku]mar f) ... (6) ... supporter of the Religion ...... monasteries 


and pagodas (7) ... (a thousand 1) of the leading clergy dwelling in Ko’ Mbot 
(8) ... before 40 of the olergy.? 


Lineuistic NOTE 


I. The language of I shows a number of archaic features as compared 
with the more abundant records of 20 years later. These differences mainly 
concern the final, or the complex of nucleus and final, and may be briefly 
tabulated. 
-8: OM -s: MM -A, 
das ‘to be’, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 17, 20, 22, 30, 314; tradas ° state’, 18; trus 
‘man’, 20. With these contrast dah, D, 27, 29; truh, 8; cwah, c|o]h 
* tens ' (OM ctas), 25; twah ' disciple’ (OM twas), 19; twah ‘ to utter’ 
(OM twos n.), 11, 21, 23, 26. 

-àw : OM -avw, -ow: MM -au. 

c(aw) ‘lord’, 2; tawo ‘to remain’, 25; thaw, personal name, 2; dewataw 
‘deva °’, 14, 15, 16; pkàw ‘ flower’, 31; braw °“ woman’, 8, 20. 

-ey: OM -ey: MM -ay. 

they ‘day’, 1; prey ‘to be excellent’, 19. (ey ‘I’, a logogram in use 
throughout MM, must be excluded from this series.) With these contrast 
pday ‘in’, 3, 4, 7, 21, 26, 27, 28, 29. 

-ok : MM -d£.5 

thok pan ! to uphold’, 9. 


1 A * village of the prince of Sudasuim ° is mentioned in the Kalyani inscription, K 39. 
1 Reading kw(a)n or kw(o)n. 1 

3 From this point the text follows that of I, ll. 8-20. 

* These references are to lines of the inscription. 

5 The word cited is a neologism ; but the OM correspondent of MM -dk is -ok. 
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cwah ‘tens’, 25, retains the vowel of the OM form whcre later MM has 
cwoh and, less frequently, coh ; contrast o[o]h, 25. 

The occurrence alongside forms with -s, -ey of others with -A, -ay dis- 
countenances che assumption that these archaisms reflect the spoken language, 
or are other than merely orthographic. It is in any case »robable that -ey 
and -ay both noted similar sets of phonetic elements, which may be tentatively 
transcribed [oj]; and-the like is true of -dw and -au. Ae for thok, Middle 
Mon -d-, -o/wo- before velars both correspond to Old Mon —o-, a divergence 
which cannot be explained on distributional grounds, but is most reedily 
accounted for on the hypothesis that Old Mon -o- noted t~o distinct vowel 
units in this context"; in which case again the a&rchaigri is orthographic 
only. The text under discussion belongs to the opening staze of a revival of 
epigraphic and perhaps literary activity, when orthography may be expected 
to be variable ; by the time of Dhammaceti a tradition had b «en established. 

Other more idiosyncratic forms which call for comment ars: kyak ° pagoda, 
Buddha’, 4, 8, 18; nara@k, ?narük ‘hell’, 21, (22), 23, 24, +5; thok pan ‘ to 
uphold ', 9; dah ‘ he’, 27, 29, 30, 31; "uut ‘all’, 6; oivrtockan ° animal ’, 22 ; 
ta{r)ichana id., 29; phanda ° wealth’, 5; and ñan ' like’, 73, 14. 

kyak corresponds to Old Mon kyak/kyeb: Middle Mom kyak, while the 
opposite correspondence, of -à- to Old and Middle Mon -a- before velars, is 
seen in narük and thok pan; the normal correspondences are found in dak 
‘water’, 30, batan ‘white’, 2; sak ‘to lask’, 31, san ‘clergy’, 4. kyak, 
narak, thok pan thus represent a sporadic development in -he dialect of the 
inscription. The case of the latter two may be compared woh the occurrence 
in Old Mon of occasional variants in -àn, always corresponding to Middle Mon 
-a^, and usually following (-)r-: grav ‘to comprehend ’, tirrên ‘ door, gate’, 
ran ‘to bring’, wman ‘tunnel’; and these probably reflec” an orthographic 
rather than a phonological hesitation, since variants in -eù are not found. 
A case of the opposite variation, which apparently is phorological, may be 
inferred from, the series Old Mon kdan/kden, literary gdan shield’; Middle 
Mon gdan, literary kdan id.; literary gddn id. 

dah is to be interpreted as a weak form, [deh], and not 3s a direct corre- 
spondent of the strong forms Old Mon deh, etc. : Middle Moa deh. As such it 
may be compared with da, which occurs in the thirteenth-ce-tury inscriptions 
of Lamphun.* "These are also recalled by the form 'ustt, in which the notation 
of the final consonant by a conjunct geminate consonans combined with 
virdma appears to represent an intermediate stage between th» Lamphun use of 
a geminate alone and the ultimate universalization of the e113ma. 

Burmese influence accounts for the vocalism of °tertccha= and ta(r)ichana, 
from Pali ttracchéna ; compare Burmese terel’shan, and OA Mon teracchan, 


1 Three, if its occurrence in random variation with other graphemio e>mente is considered, 
e.g. yuk/yok ' to lift’. 
2? Wat Kukut I, A 11; Wat Ban Hlui, 2, 12. See BEFEO, xxx, 193), 81-106. 
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modern foe?rótchan. The same factor is probably responsible for the initial 
of phanda, from Pali bhanda. 

Burmese influence working on a supposed Pali etymology is the most 
likely explanation of fan. The mcdern equivalent of this form, pòp, corre- 
sponds to Middle Mon fdr, which is found in the Kalyani inscription alongside 
ñam, the form which regularly occurs in Kyaikmaraw II. These three spellings 
are connected by the Mon pronunciation of Pali -am, hamsa for example (which 
Burmese writes hansa) being pronounced as if written hdnsa. 

Il. We may first consider that portion of II which repeats the text of I. 
There are minor differences of phraseology: hus(m) lor for lor, 8-9; fah 
inserted before ma (th)ok pan, 9; heh following ma jnok, 11, and so on. There 
are minor variations in the spellmg of proper names. Of the archaic features 
discussed above, II haa das, 11, 14; twas (twah I), 12; and (th)ok pan, 9; 
against (faMah, 21, iruh (truh I), 8; and dewatau, (17), (18), 19, (20). Of 
other idiosyncratic features, IT has kyak, 21, but conforms to normal Middle 
Mon usage as regards the second element of (th)ok pan, and fam, 15, 16, 18, 19. 

No specific archaisms occur in the preamble, with the exception of the 
syllable . . .mdr in line b, which probably forms part of a personal name ending 
m -kumar. tau, T, matches dewatcu. This same line in fact contains two 
particularly late forms: pdas, and ko’ ‘island’ (compare tko’, I 5). The 
abbreviative substitution of -at for -(a)y is not found elsewhere until 
Bayinnaung's bell inscription of 1557.2 The prosiopesis of an initial plosive 
complex seen in ko’ ? is even later and cannot be precisely dated. 

These considerations would lead one to suppose that IT is considerably later 
than I, and that such archaisms as are found in it are due to copying from 
the latter and to the archaizing impulse that gave rise to that copying. An 
unpublished inscription from Pegu, which bears the date 1471, might seem to 
invalidate this conclusion. .This is the record described im the Annual Report 
' of the Archaeological Survey cf Indra, 1930-4, 225, giving details of the restora- 
tion by Bafa Thau and Dhammaceti of seven pagodas erected by the legendary 
queen Subhadda. It contains ten instances of -at and one of -eat against five of 
-ay and one of -ey, as well as three of -at against nine of -y following other vowels ; 
das occurs in the closing phrase. However, the Pegu inscription is clearly 
related to another from Kyauktainggan village describing the same work of 
restoration, and dated 1469/70; and this is in standard Middle Mon.“ It 
thus seems likely that the Pegu inscription is a late copy of a lost original, 
and my conclusion as to the date of Kyaikmaraw IT stands. 


1 In the phrase pa fiar ‘how i’ (D 17, and once in an unpublished fragment). 

! With one apparent exception, discussed in the next paragraph. The bell inscription is 
unpublished. 

3 gah, 12, is probably related tc bgah (I 11, eto.) morphologically rather than historically. 

4 Duroiselle, op. cit., Appendix A, No. 18. These inscriptions are not, as stated in ARASI, 
oc. cit., duplicates. For the texts I have had recourse to the Blagden MS. 


ASPIRATION IN TWO POLYNESIAN LANGUAGES 
By G. B. MILNER 


N the summer of 1951, the presence in London of an Ellice Islander, Penitala 
Teo, gave me an opportunity of making a sound recording in a little-known 
Polynesian language. The briefness of his stay, as well as other factors, did 
not leave time for more than a cursory analysis of his speect, but there was 
enough evidence to establish a prima facte case for recognizing aspirated as 
well as non-aspirated consonants. 

The language of the Ellice Islands is known to us chiefly through Kennedy’s 
Handbook.2 The people of these islands can understand Samoan (though with 
some difficulty) and since the Bible and other religious publications are available 
in Samoan, the London Missionary Society pastors teach reacing and writing 
with the help of the Samoan alphabet. The majority of the Ellice Islanders 
are now literate and moreover they appear to have little difficalty in adapting 
the Samoan alphabet to their own language, with & moderato degree of con- 
sistency, and sufficiently well for the purpose of private corrsspondence. At 
present the only regular output of reading matter 18 a Goverrment-sponsored 
news-sheet entitled Tala o Tuvalu and written entirely in Ellice.* It is prepared 
by a small committee, mimeographed, and circulated throughout the group. 
This committee, who also function as a Board of Examiners, provide the only 
authority for deciding on problems of orthography. The corvertions of Sarnoan 
spelling apply in the main, the principal exception being that ng instead of g 
is used to represent the velar nasal. It is to Kennedy that credit is due for what 
appears to be the first allusion to the problem of aspiration. ‘ Kach consonant’, 
he writes, ‘may be held or dwelt on in such a way as to give the succeeding 
vowel a slight explosive sound.’ 

During the summer of 1957 another Ellice Islander, Founnku Vave, came 
to London to attend a police training course. Thanks to his help it has been 
possible to elucidate a problem left in abeyance for six years. The purpose of 
the present article is to give an account of the new evidence available and to 
indicate its relevance to recent work in the same field. 

Founuku Vave was born on the island o7 Vaitupu in 1926. At the age of 
16 he went to school in Fiji for three years. His speech does not appear to 


1 For a synoptical table of consonants in a number of Polynesian languages, see Samuel H. 
Elbert, ‘ Internal relationships of Polynesian languages and dialects’. Sou-Awestern Journal of 
Anthropology, 1x, 2, 1963, 154 ff. 

2 D. G. Kennedy, Te ngangana a te Tuvalu. Handbook on the language of the Elisce Islands, 
Sava, 1945. 

3 The Society has now appointed a missionary to tre Ellice Islands, one of whose first tasks 
will be to compile a grammar and dictionary. 

4 For the sake of brevity the word Ellice will be used to refer to the language of the Ellice 
Islands. 

5 Kennedy, op. cit., 5. 
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differ markedly from that of my first informant, Penitela Teo who is a native 
of the island of Funafuti. The following information, however, applies to the 
. Speech of Founuku Vave alone. 

A syllable in Ellice may be saic to consist either of a consonant followed 
by a vowel, or of a vowel. With certain regular exceptions, some of which will 
be mentioned later, the main word-stress falls on the penult. 

The vowel-system is made up of five separate units which can be adequately 
represented by the symbols i, e, a, a, and u.! 

For the present purpose it will be sufficient to use brief conventional terms 
in the description of these vowels. i-is close front, e is mid front, a is open 
central, o is mid back, and u is close back. In unstressed syllables the quality of 
the vowels i, a, and u is almost the same as in stressed syllables. o and u are 
somewhat closer in unstressed than in stressed syllables. 

It seems necessary to recognize either five long vowels or two degrees of 
length for each vowel. In the time available it was not possible to establish 
whether long vowels are in parallel distribution with short vowels or whether 
a long vowel does not in fact consi3t of two identical short vowels in juxta- 
position. It is worth noting that a syllable which includes a so-called long vowel 
is always stressed, irrespectively of its position in a word. The same problem 
exists in Fijian where Scott ? was able to solve it successfully. In Ellice if V 
stands for a long and v for a short vowel, a fuller study might show that V is 
equivalent to vv. At any rate it is convenient for the present purpose to recognize 
five long vowels for which the following symbols will be used: i, e;, a:, o:, 
and u:? As to their quality it is sufficient to say that each long vowel is some- 
what more open than the corresponding short vowel. 

The consonants can be represented by the following symbols 1 : 

Labto- 

Bilabial dental Alveolar Velar 
Unaspirated plosives . p k 
Aspirated plosives . ; ph 
Nasals . . m 
Lateral . ; 
Voiceless fricatives . 1 
Voiced fricative . ; 7 

s seems to be articulated with the blade of the tongue, the tip being down. 
1 is articulated laterally, but before a close front vowel there is sometimes a 
suggestion of a flapped consonant. 


o UB gE e 
E 


1 The question of a consistent orthography for Ellice is not considered in the present article. 
A broad system of phonetic notation is therefore used except where stated otherwise. 

* N. C. Scott, ° A study in the phonetics of Fijian’, BSOAS, xx, 3-4, 1948, 787-52, especially 
743-6. 

5 The editorial committee of Tala o Tuvalu have adopted the practice of using two letters 
» to represent long vowels, thus: $$, ee, aa, eto. Their example has not yet been followed by all. 

4 With the exception of the symbols used for aspirated plosives (the funotion of which is 
discussed in the present article), the notation employed in the following table is broad. 
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When the first word of an utterance begins with a vcwel, that vowel is 
regularly preceded by a glottal onset. The same feature is observed also in 
other positions especially when there has been a momentary pause between 
two words owing to hesitation or for some similar reason. 

At first there seemed to be strong evidence of a phonsmatie difference 
between aspirated and unaspirated plosives. Contrasting pairs of words 
distinguished by the presence or absence of aspiration after a plosive were 
identified. The following examples represent only some cf the pairs thus 
established even in the limited time available : 


pa: pearl-shell shank of a type of 


fish-hook poko strike 
pha: slap Ihoko deep 
pili near, close talo taro (a r»5t-crop) 
phili paralysed thalo pray 
pou house-post tali hunt 
phou (of body) smell thuli deaf 
pelu sword هلها‎ story, 8 
phelu fold thala (of garment) take off 
pala (of canoe) rotten talo kind oi ood 
phala affected by yaws tholo crawl 
pusa prepare an oven kete basket 
phusa (of skin) burnt Ehete swollen 
tale cough kasa (of bot’ zun aground 
thale reach up to khasa (of sur) be 205 
kumi ten fathom of sinnet kalo (of head: shake 


khumi pull (a person) down to ground khalo (of an amimal) wild 


In most cases Vave did not hesitate in accepting or revecting aspiration. 
When he did hesitate the reason was discovered later. 

As the investigation continued, a number of puzzling feasures were observed. 
With only a few exceptions, aspiration only occurred in initial syllables, most 
of which were stressed. If the syllable with an aspirated plcaiva was stressed, 
it was articulated with more energy than comparable stressed syllables. It 
was also curious to note that more often than not the unaspirated member 
of a contrasting pair was used in a nominal, but the aspirated in a verbal 
context. In one or two cases the meaning of the two key-worls in a contrasting 
pair seemed too close to be accounted for 2y mere coincicence. Finally an 
analysis of aspiration after the alveolar stop provided a cle. 

In the case of the other two stops Vave was consistent in his articulation 
and had no hesitation in either accepting or rejecting aspirgtion. With words 
beginning with an alveolar stop he was less certain. He would accept some 
words either with or without aspiration and he might articilato a given word 
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differently on separate occasions. Among the contrasting pairs which had 
been established was the following : 
toku tino my body 
ko i thino teda: who is that (person) ? 
There he was quite consistent. It seemed that the problem might be solved by 
rephrasing the second member of the pair so as to make it possible to substitute 
other words in the place of thino. The following results were obtained : 
(à) e a i thusi temei i.e. Whose is this letter ? 
18 of who letter this 
(be a i thao temei i.e. Whose is this spear ? 
is of who spear this 
()e a i te puaka temei i.e. Whose is this pig ? 
is of who the pig this 
The occurrence of the definite article te in sentence (c) and not in sentences 
(a) and (b) was puzzling. Tha words thusi, thao, and puaka were therefore placed 
in a syntactical position waere the definite article is not used, that is to say 
after a first person singular possessive. This was the result : 
(d) taku tusi my letter 
(e) taku tao my spear 
(f) taku puaka my pig 
It was apparent that when the unstressed article te occurred before an 
alveolar plosive, the vowel of the article disappeared and the consonant 
coalesced with the next consonant in such a way as to produce aspiration 
and a relatively greater degree of stress. It remained to see whether this explana- 
tion also accounted for other cases of aspiration in the plosives. 
It will be recalled that in Polynesian and Melanesian languages reduplication 
is a widespread feature and that, in addition to the full reduplication of a 
word-base, partial reduplication may also occur. Thus if a word-base is 
disyllabic and belongs to the pattern C V C V such as, say az by, one may 
find a form azbyazby and pcssibly also a form azazby. When all 
three forms occur it not infrequently happens that the base, or the partly- 
reduplicated form, or the fully-reduplicated form, belongs to a slightly different 
semantic field from that of the other two forms. For instance in Fijian, the 
word-base levu ' large, numerous’ has a partly-reduplicated form lelevu which 
is & plural form of levu while the fully-reduplicated form levulevu has the 
meaning of ‘fat, corpulent’. Stress in Fijian falling (as also in Ellice) on the 
penult, the first syllable of lelevu is unstressed, the first syllable of levu is 
stressed while levulevu has a double stress, a secondary on the first syllable 
and a main stress on the penult. It seemed possible that in Ellice syllables with 
aspirated plosives was all that remamed of what in the unrecorded history of the 
language had once been unstressed syllables in partly-reduplicated forms. The 
absence of partly-reduplieazed and the presence of fully-reduplicated forms in 
the material provided by the informant made that conjecture all the more 
promising. Taking a number of words with aspirated plosives the attempt 
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was made to see whether they could 56 shown to be semantically correlated 
with single or fully-reduplicated forms. Wita the limited time and material 
available this was only partly successful but it seems that a more detailed 
analysis would put this assumption beyond reasonable doubt: 

paku baked, dry slices of an edible root (preserved ‘or future use) 

phaku (of food in an oven) (be) cooked, ready 

pakupaku (of dead leaves) (be) dry, brittle 


poa bait 
phoa catch (bird, crab, eto.) with the hand 
poapoa put bait into the water 


pole shake 
phole (be) very happy 
polepole shake very much, or: repeatedly 


puni (be) uncircumcised 
phuni (be) shut, blocked 


thaki lead 
takitaki trawl (with a spoon, eto.), lead 


khemo blink 
kemokemo blink repeatedly 
It seemed fairly certain that aspiration was only found in one nember of a pair 
or triad of words thus associated on grounds of morphological and semantic 
similarity. If it could be shown that aspirated forms corresponded to partly- 
reduplicated forms in another language of the same family tke evidence could 
be regarded as almost conclusive. 
In the absence of /locumentary evidence dating from mora than about 
a hundred years ago j5 would pose a complex end perhaps inconclusive problem 
to decide whether both Ellice and Samoan represent paralel developments 
of the same parent language or whether Elli»e is a relativel~ recent offshoot 
of Samoan." Many words, almost identical in Ellice and Samoan, have the 
same or nearly the same meaning in both languages, and both_have the feature 
of full reduplication. It seemed desirable to compare aspirated forms in Ellice 
with forms known to be partly-reduplicated in Samoan. The-following results 


were obtained : 
Ellice English Samoan Enaglish 
thalo pray tatalo pray 
khasa (of sun) (be) hot ‘a‘asa*® (of sun) (b3) hot 


i The people of Vaitupu trace their origine to Samoa, with whom they share some of their 
eulture-heroes. See D. G. Kennedy, The culture of Vaitupu, Ellice Islasds, New Plymouth, 
1031, 153—235. 

3 An inverted comxca is used in Samoan to represent the glottal stop. 
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Ellice English Samoan English 
thala (of garment) take off iatala ^ (of garment) take off 
, tholo crawl totolo crawl 
06001 buy totogs+ donate, pay 
thuli (be) deaf tutuls (be) deaf 
phala (be) affected by yaws papala have sores 
pho: Massage fofo? massage, treat medically 
phula (of eyes) (be) open pupula (be) able to see 
phili (be) paralysed pipi (be) lame, unable to walk 
pheka have a bad odour pepe'a? smell like a bat 


Not a single occurrence of aspiration after a plosive in an unstressed syllable 
was recorded (except when it could be shown on syntactical grounds that a 
definite article would have been used had the initial consonant of a word not 
been alveolar).* In one case only aspiration was found to occur in the medial 
and stressed syllable of a word, namely in uthanu (sponge-like growth in & 
germinating coco-nut). Within the limits of the time available it was impossible 
to account for the presence of aspiration in that word. There was also no 
opportunity of making a study of the partly-reduplicated forms of bases 
beginning with a non-plosive consonant. 

Aspiration in Ellice and the explanation now put forward to account 
for its development, have direct relevance to discoveries made a few years ago 
concerning the language of Kapingamarangi.5 

In 1948 Professor Samuel H. Elbert of the University of Hawaii submitted 
his final report on his contribution to the CIMA project. In his grammar 
of the language of Kapingamarangi,’ he recognizes in addition to the three 
unaspirated stops p, t, and k a ‘ voiceless spirant’ A. The latter has three 
allophones occurring : 


(i) after a pause and after a vowel ; 
(i) after p, t, and k when it produces aspiration and 
(iii) after the consonants r, m, n, and ng [y] when it produces simultaneous 
voicelessness.? 


1 The letter g represents the velar nasal m Samoan orthography. 

3 A macron is used in Samoan (though not consistently) to indicate length. 

3 The Samoan word for a bat is pe'a. Bats being notorious for their evil smell, pepe'a has the 
meaning of malodorous. Curiously Vave does not know of a word peka in Ellice (on the assump- 
tion that pheka is a partly-reduplicated form) and according to him there are no bate on Vaitupu. 

* Thus tiima is the word for a shirt. Preosded by the common article it is realized as thilima 
(stressed on the penult). 

5 Kapingamarang! is isolated between the principal island-groups of Melanesia and Micronesia, 
but it is inhabited by Polynesians. 

* Coordinated. Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology. 

7 Samuel H. Elbert, Grammar and comparative study of the language of Kapingamarangi, 
texts and word lists, Washington, National Research Council (Pacific Science Board), 1950. 

5 Elbert, op. cit., 5 and 8. 
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It seems clear that Elbert regards aspiration as & phonemic feature in 
Kapingamarangi ! even when it occurs after a consonant. 

The problem now arises of deciding whether the factors which have con- 
tributed to the development of aspirated plosives in Ellice may not also have 
operated in the development of Kapingamarangi. The materials collected by 
Elbert suggest that in that language also aspiration may have developed in the 
process of the disappearance of an unstressed pretonic vowel between two 
identical consonants. Evidence to support this view is not conclusive but 
sufficient to establish a fairly strong case. For instance in Kapingamarangi 
also the definite article coalesces with the following consonant (as Elbert has 
noted) in such a way as to produce aspiration : ‘ the singular particle té contracts 
with nouns beginning with . . . t to form th '.* There is, moreover, a number of 
words where the singular is distinguished from the plural respectively by the 
absence or presence of aspiration ? : 


Singular Plural 
kara khira show 
ngara  nghara forget 
para phara be ripe 4 
mate mhate die§ 


In the word list, some words are given both in aspirated and unaspirated form. 
Of these, some are aspirated when they are in ‘single’ form and unaspirated 
when they are reduplicated. Among those are thika and ttkatika,® khatt and 
katikati,” rhaku and rakuraku.’ Others are given in both forms, the aspirated 
form having a slightly different connotation from the unaspirated. Moe, 
for instance, is given as ‘lie down’ and mhoe as ' intercourse '.? The contrast 
between khape ‘ extract as a tooth or splinter’ and kape ‘ chisel out, learn ’ 19 
can be correlated with the following pair in Ellice: khape (remove a speck 
of dirt, etc., from the eye or from a dish) and kape (dismiss someone from his 
post) The Kapingamarangi-English word list also gives™ the forms khumsi 
* grasp, hold, take ’ and a reduplicated form kumikumi. The former is perhaps 
almost the same as the partly-reduplicated word khumi in Elice (pull a person 
down to the ground). 

Elbert does recognize two types of reduplication which he terms regular and 
irregular. The regular method consists in the ‘repetition of a root’ 1? and the 
irregular method in the ‘ repetition of part of the root’. The second method 
embraces two features, namely the ‘ repetition of part of the root’ (achieved 


1 For the sake of brevity the language of Kapingamarangi will be referred to as Kapinga- 


* ibid., 229. 

5 Partly-reduplicated forms are frequently used in Samoan verbal forms set in the plural. 
See for example Spencer Churchward, A new Samoan grammar, Melbourne, 1926, 65-9. 

4 Elbert, Grammar, 25. 5 ibid., 191. $ ibid., 231. 

? ibid., 181. 8 ibid, 215. ? ibid., 194. 

10 ibid., 177. u ibid., 181. 12 ibid., 25. 
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by methods which seem to give grounds for distinguishing at least two separate 
processes) and ' the repetition of part of the root and change of phoneme’. 
. The words regular and irregular are somewhat inappropriate since they seem to 
reflect what 18 perhaps a confusion between the (possibly normal) reduplication 
of trisyllabic ‘roots’ (as for example in wartwartkt from 100:44 which he 
regards as ' irregular ’) and what appears to be a feature of partial reduplication 
as in Ellice (which Elbert does not recognize as such but includes under the 
term ‘ irregular’). When he refers to the ' repetition of part of the root and 
change of phoneme’ he is perhaps aware of a connexion between aspiration 
and reduplication. The problem is obscured, however, by the introduction of 
the term phoneme and a comparison with Ellice does tend to suggest that he may 
not have considered whether in addition to full reduplication there also existed 
in Kapmgamarangi a morphologically distinct feature of partial reduplication. 

There is therefore a strong possibility that aspiration of the plosives in 
Kapingamarangi may be due to the same causes and have the same char- 
acteristics as aspiration in Ellice. If a further study of this problem should 
provide conclusive evidence in support of this view, it is likely that the great 
majority of instances of aspiration after consonants given in Elbert’s word list 
will be accounted for. 

Moreover the material already available for Samoan, Ellice, and Kapinga- 
marangi shows that allowing for certain sound correspondences there is a 
great deal of lexical ground common to all three languages. Bearing in 
mind the traditions ! of direct or indirect contact between Samoa, the general 
region of the Ellice Islands, and Kapingamarangi it would have been surprising 
if such were not the case. 

If aspiration in the plosives is in fact not an aberrant feature, one of the 
main grounds for regarding Kapingamarangi as an entirely distinct Polynesian 
language 35 must also disappear. Lexically if not morphologically, it seems in 
point of fact to be closely related to both Ellice and Samoan. The field-work 
recently undertaken by Elbert in some of the other western outliers of Polynesia 
will undoubtedly help to check the hypothesis put forward in the present 
article. 


1 There are traditions recorded by ethnographers concerning (a) a settlement of Nukuoro 
(in the relative neighbourhood of Kapingamarangi) from Nukufetau in the Ellice Islands—see 
J. Kubary, ‘Beitrag z. Kenntniss d. Nukuoro- oder Monteverde-Inseln (Karolinen)’, Muth. d. 
Geogr. Ges. in Hamburg, xv1, 1900, 71-138; (5) a settlement of Nukuoro from Samoa via Nukufetau 
and Kapingamarangi—see Anneliese Eilers, Inseln um Ponape (Ergebnisse d. Sudsee-Expedition 
1908-1910, vir) Hamburg, 1034; (c) a settlement of Kapingamarangi from Tamana in the 
Southern Gilberts (ibid.). j 

* Elbert, Internal relationships, 169. 


THE NOUN IN BILIN 
By F. R. PALMER 


HIS study of the nominal forms of Bilin follows the theoretical approach 

and expositional framework of a previous paper that dealt with the verbal 

forms of the language,’ but the linguistic statement is both phonologically 
and morphologically of a very different type. 

The forms associated with the scatter of the noun are far less numerous 
than those of the verb; the maximum number theoretically obtainable from 
the analysis presented here is 84. Some of the forms could be regarded as 
composed of three elements (and in some cases four), but for a general statement 
it is more appropriate to treat Bilin as inflected rather than as agglutinative. 
For there are again phonetic features that preclude a purely segmental analysis ; 
these include pitch pattern, but not vowel harmony, and two new features, 
one of reduplication, and the other involving alternating types of consonantal 
articulation. 

In the analysis of the verb it was possible to set up a limited number of 
verb classes, each characterized in terms of two prosodic features ; this would 
simplify the lexical statement, since the morphological scatter can largely be 
predicted from verb class. A similar statement for the noun is impossible ; 
the morphological types are extremely varied, and, although it is possible to 
make some broad classification, more detailed statement would be necessary 
for the full lexical identification. 

The paper is divided into five main parts. § 1 is an outline statement of the 
grammatical categories. § 2 deals with the details of the phonology, and § 3 
and § 4 with the details of the morphology associated with case and number- 
cum-gender respectively. § 5 is in the nature of an appendix ; it is concerned 
with the morphology of the adjective and with forms of the nominal scatter 
that are to be treated, on both morphological and syntactical grounds, as 
adjectival. 

1. Grammatical outline. The forms may be arranged in terms of two gram- 
matical categories—case and number-cum-gender.? 

11. Case. A system of seven terms is required for case. These are to be 
indicated by the letters (a) to (g).3 


1 ‘The verb سد‎ Bilin’, BSOAS, xix, 1, 1957, 131-59 (referred to here as Verb). Details 
of the theoretical approach, the exposition, and the transcription of the Bilm forms are not 
repeated here. An earlier work on Bulin is that of Leo Reinisch, Die Bilin-Sprache in Nordost- 
Afrika, Wien, 1882. 

3 [t must again be stressed that names and translations are used for identification only; 
the analysis does not employ any notional criteria that might appear to be implied by them. 

* Possible names for the cases would be—nominative, accusative, comitative, dative, genitive, 
directive, and ablative. For ° comitative’ and ‘directive’ see L. Hjelmslev, La catégorie des 
cas (Acta Jutlandica, vm, 1), Aarhus, 1935. 
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e.g. (a) gorwa 8ubjeot 
(b) gerwés object 
(c) gorwedi ` with 
(d) gerwed to 
(e) gerwi of 
(f) gerwil towards 


(g) gerwiléd from 


There are many forms relatable to the case (e) form, that are best treated as 
adjectival; these are stated in § 54.1 

12. Number-cum-gender. A system of three terms— masculine, feminine, 
and plural—is required.? 


e.g. gedey 3 masculine dog 
godani feminine bitch 
gefen plural dogs 


In many of the noun scatters there are not both masculine and feminine forms ; 
for these a system of two terms only, singular and plural, would appear to 


be sufficient. 
e.g. gerwa singular man 
gorow plural men 
Zex"ina singular woman 
Zok"in plural women 


But the three-term system is essential not only for the number-cum-gender 
morphology of such forms as gedep, gedeni, but also for analysis in terms of 
case, as well as for the syntactical statement, notably the concord of adjectives. 
But it must be added that the masculine/feminine distinction does not always 
indicate a sex relationship. 


e.g. sokmá masculine barley 
sakmá feminine grain of barley 
gedog” masculine belly 
g"edg"i feminine self 


2. Phonology. The phonological analysis is in three parts: § 21 deals with 
phonematic structure, § 22 with prosodies and features that are prima facie 
prosodic, and § 23 with phonematio units. 

21. Phonematic structure. The word is divisible in two ways. First, it is 
divisible into syllables, and secondly into stem and ending. This latter division 
is justified by the morphological statement, but it is also necessary to the 
phonology, for the treatment of the syllabic element و‎ (§ 213), the prominence 
patterns (§ 221), and the feature of consonant alternation (§ 222). Division 


1 Henoe the difference between the system here and that suggested in Verb, Appendix. 
2 Verb, 8 13. 
3 Except where stated, the forms quoted are the case (a) (nominative) forms. 
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of some words into three elements, stem, infix, and ending is possible, but for 
most purposes it is useful to regard the infix as part of the stem.! 

211. The syllable structure is statable in terms of syllable types CV and 
CVO. Various combinations are possible, but words of a single syllable are of 
the type CVC only. Syllable division is indicated by a bar. 


e.g. kus shoulder «© CVC 
durób road : CV/CVC 
kwlumbüra drum CV/CVC/CV /CV 


212. Division into stem and ending cuts across syllable division; it 18 
indicated by a hyphen. 


e.g. bira ox (a) CVC-V 
birds ox (b) CVC-VC 
Where the division into stem and infix is made,* this too is indicated by a 
hyphen. 
e.g. morawti snakes CVCVC-C-V 


But, as already stated, this division is to be regarded as within the stem ; 
the form quoted could be divided simply into stem and ending—CVCVCC-V. 

The syllable that extends across the stem-ending division will be referred 
to as the ‘junction syllable’ and the syllable preceding it, as the ° stem-final 
syllable’ (stem, as always, being interpreted to include any infix, unless 
otherwise stated). 

213. There is, between morphologically related forms, the alternation of 
half close central vowel and absence of vowel, this alternation being statable 
in terms of the syllabio structure. This justifes the recognition of the 
phonematic element o, with exponents half close central vowel and nil] But 
the detailed statement of this feature must be made within strictly defined 
phonological and morphological limits. 

2131. ə is a term in the V system of the junction syllable. Its alternative 
exponents are illustrated by : 

geden dog (a) CVCVC-V 
godeydd dog (d) CVCVC-VC 


The exponent of e is half close central vowel only where the absence of V 
(in this case, 9) would imply structures not divisible into syllables of the types 
CV and CVC; otherwise it is nil. Thus in godenéd ıt is half close central vowel, 
‘since the absence of V would imply the structure CVCVCC, which cannot be 
divided into CV and CVC syllables; in gedey it is nil, since the absence of V 
(word final) implies the syllable structure CV/CVC.  *gedege and *godend 
are both, by this rule, impossible forms. 


1 of. Verb, § 21, where the infix is part of the ending. But infix as interpreted for the noun 
corresponds rather to the additional phonematic elements of the themes (Verb, $ 6) than to the 
infix of the verb. 

4 cf. § 2133 and § 64. * Verb, $ 218. 
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2132. o is a term in the V system of the stem-final syllable. Its alternative 
exponents are illustrated by : 
gorwa man CVCVC-V 
gorew men CVCVC-V (final V = o) 


The exponent of ə is again half close central vowel only where the absence of 
V would imply structures not divisible into CV and CVC syllables, subject 
to two restrictions. First, it is subject to the statement in § 2131, that, where the 
exponent of e in the junction syllable is nil, this is to be interpreted structurally 
a8 the absence of V ; thus in gerew, the exponent of o in the stem-final syllable 
is half close central vowel since the absence of V in both the stem-final syllable 
and the junction syllable would imply the structure CVOC. The second 
restriction is‘ that the exponent of o is the same for all forms of any one case 
paradigm; if the half close central vowel exponent is required for any one 
member, it is the exponent of e in the stem-final syllable of all members of that 
paradigm. Thus, in contrast with tbe singular, case (a) form, gerwa, there is, 
in the paradigm of which gerew is the case (a) form, the following : 
gorewa men (e) CVCVC-V 


2133. The element o with its alternative exponents is also needed for the 
integration of comparable forms with and without an infix. The syllable for 
which e is required is the final syllable of the stem, where stem excludes the 


infix. 
e.g. q"eméf cheek CVCVC-V 
q"omfof cheeks CVCVC-VC-V 
kabor proud. (masc.) CVCVC-V 


kabran proud (plur.) CVCVC-VC-V ? 


22. Prosodtes. Five features are treated in this section—pitch pattern, 
consonant alternation, reduplication, word-final and -non-final vowels, and 
denti-alveolar cluster. In fact, a prosodic system will be established only for 
the first of these, though all are ‘ prosodic ' in the sense that they are, to some 
degree, characteristic of pieces larger than the single phonematic units. 

221. Pitch pattern. Pitch pattern is to be handled in terms of a system of 
prominence patterns, each statable for all the forms of a case paradigm. A 
system of three terms is required. 

(i) The. stem-final syllable is prominent; or, where this syllable is 
unvowelled,? the preceding syllable is prominent. 


1 The statements in these two sections would not, however, exclude the possibility of *gorwo, 
which is, in fact, not attested. This form may be excluded either by stating that the exponent 
of 3 in word final position is nil only, or by stating that where a is the term in the V system of the 
junction syllable, the exponent of a in the stem-final syllable is always half close central vowel. 

4 It would be possible to set up a as a term in the V system of every syllable and make the 
syllable statement in terms of CV syllablee only. Cf. ''' Openness” in Tigre: a problem in 
prosodic statement °, BSOAS, xvu, 3, 1955, 501-77. But the position in Bilin is more complex 
than m Tigre. 

3 of. Verb, § 221. 
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(ii) The junction syllable is prominent. 

(iii) The prominence varies according to the ending ; either the word-final 
syllable is prominent, or the word has no prominent syllable. 

These are illustrated by the table below. The stem in all the examples is 
CVCVC-. The second column under (i) illustrates the forms in which the stem- 


final syllable is unvowelled. 
(i) (i) (ii 

(a) fiwáng finfi mogaqá gemana 
(b) fiwánes finfes mogaqés gemunts 
(c) fiwanedi Sinfedi mogagtdi gemunedí 
(d) fiwánsd finfod 20200 gemened 
(e) fiwáni [infi meqaqi gemeni 
(f) fiwánil jínfol megaqil gemenil 
(g) fiwánilod finfelod 22108 gemeniléd 


)' beggars ’) ( flies °) ( shepherd ’) ( lion ’) 

222. Consonantal alternation. The singular (masculine and feminine) and 
plural forms of a single scatter often differ in either the final or the penultimate 
consonant of the stem (stem in this case excluding infix), or in both consonants. 
For some examples it would be possible to treat the differences in terms of a 
two term prosodic system of voice and voicelessness. 

e.g. kebar kefat milking pail 


But even where there is the voice-voicelessness contrast, other features are 
involved, and in many cases there is no difference in terms of voicing. 
e.g. exor 2okol father 

For this reason the simplest statement is to list the types of alternating articula- 
tions. The details are given in the section on the morphology of number-cum- 
gender (§ 42), under each noun-class. 

229. Reduplecatton. Reduplication is a feature of the plural forms of one 
class of nouns ؟)‎ 424). 


e.g. Tel $elól eye 
fod 20808 door 
seg sugok mountain top 


The simplest statement is to treat these plural forms as having an infix of 
the structure VC, the exponent of the V being a half close central vowel, and 
that of the C related to the preceding consonant, and to the stem-final consonant 
of the singular form, in three possible ways (as illustrated by the examples 
above) : 

either all three consonants are identical, 

or the reduplicated consonants of the plural form are identical, but of a type 
that alternates with the consonant of the smgular form, 

or the first of the reduplicated consonants of the plural form is identical 
with the consonant of the singular form, and the second of a type that alternates 
with it. 
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224. Final and non-final vowels: In the junction syllable there is the 
alternation of half close central vowel with close front vowel and of half open 
central vowel with open front vowel; the central vowels appear in non-final 
position, and the front vowels finally. 


e.g. wanni owners (e) 
wannel owners (f) 
gerwa man (a) 


gorwás man (b) 


This feature can be handled by setting up a two-term prosodic system of 
centrality and frontness, centrality being characteristic of non-final position 
and frontness of final position. But it must be noted that in other forms close 
front vowels are to be found both finally and non-finally. 


e.g. qori boys (e) 
q"eril boys (f) 
For these possibilities three terms in the V system are required. The simplest 
notation is i/o, a/e, and i. 

225.. Dents-alveolar cluster. It is a feature of consonant cluster in Bilin 
that [n], [1], and [r] are not followed by [r]. In those cases of the morphology 
where such & sequence would be expected from analogy with other forms the 
second consonant of the cluster is always [d]. Thus corresponding to the 
adjectival feminine form gedenri (§ 54) are the following : 

koxindi (koxin clever) 

gerdi (ger calf) 

foldi (Sel eye) 
If we use the symbol r for this element (an element of the stem or the ending), 
it must be added that it has two exponents—voiced alveolar trill and voiced 
dental stop. 

23. Phonematro units. 

231. For the elements of the stem, the systems required are: 

C initial—a system. of 25 terms—b, f, m, t, d, t, n, 8, f, ©, j, K, 9, q, KF, 

g7, q7, r, l, w, y, ?, h, £, 54 

C medial—a system of 29 terms—the 25 stated above plus x, y, x”, and rv. 

V a system of seven terms—i, e, 8, 9, €, u, o (o has alternative exponents, 

half close central vowel or nil, in the stem-final syllable only). 

232. The elements of the ending are: 

C—4, 8, t, 1, r (r has alternative exponents, [r] and [d]). 

V junction syllable—a/s, i/o, i, e, u, o (of. 8224) ; 

other syllables non-final—e only 
final | —ionly 


1 of. Verb, 5 41. 
2 Verb, $ 231, is defective in not distinguishing initial and medial systems, which are identical 
with those stated here for the noun. 
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233. The elements of the infix are partly identical with those of the stem 
and ending. l 

For reduplicated forms the C system is that of the stem medial C ; the only 
V element is o. | 

For other noun classes the elements are, C—t, V— o. For one class of adjec- 
tives (§ 52) the elements are, C—n, V—a ; for another class (§ 54) the C elements 
are x", r (two exponents), and w, and the V elements those of the Junction 
syllable. 

3. Morphology of case. Within each scabter a different case paradigm is to 
be stated for each set of forms differentiated in terms of number-cum-gender. 
The total number of formally different paradigms that were noted is 10; 
these cannot be precisely classified in terms of number-cum-gender, but fall. 
into two main morphological types ; these are stated in $ 31 and 5 32. Wherever 
possible examples of prominence pattern (iii) will be given, since the prominence 
of forms of this pattern, and this pattern alone, are statable with reference to 


their endings. 
31. Four of the paradigms are exemplified by the following : 

I II III IV 
(a) gode gerwa (JOrew wanni 
(b) godagsi gorwés gerewsí wannés 
(c) gedondí gerwudi gerewdi wannodi 
(d) gedegéd gorwed gorewód wannod 
(e) gedəy gərwi gərəwa wanni 
(f) godanli gerwil gorowel wannel 
(9) gedenléd gorwilód gerewelód wannelód 

( dog’) (“ man ’) (‘ men ’) (^ owners ’) 


These four paradigms may be characterized by the V term of the junction 
syllables. For J the term is ə with its alternative exponents; for IJ and III 
two terms must be stated, one for cases (a) to (d), the other for (e) to (g): 
I H III IV 
(a)-(d) 9 a/8 9 1/9 
(fg) o i a/s i% 
For forms of prominence pattern (ii), where the term is e (paradigm J and 
(a) to (d) of III) the word-final syllable is prominent, except in the case forms 
(a) &nd (e), where there is no prominent syllable. In the other paradigms 
the word-final syllables of case forms (b), (c), and (g) alone are prominent ; 
in the other forms there is no prominent syllable. A further feature that 
differentiates the forms with e from the others is the word-final close front 
vowel of forms (b) and (f). 
1 This final vowel may be regarded as a structural feature similar to, and in this case, an 
alternative of, the half close central vowel exponent of a. In faot, for the case (f) form of 
paradigm J a variant is godorjól. It is interesting that in the Semitic languages Tigre and 


Tigrinya, with which Bilin has much ‘ phonological affinity ’, the syllabic feature is of the one 
type in Tigre, and of the other in Tigrinya, e.g. Tigre 18501, Tigrinya fetli, ‘ thread '. 
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A further paradigm is restricted to a lexically defined class of nouns—those 
indicating family relationships.1 This paradigm may be treated as a variant of 
I; it differs only in the (e) form which has an ending -ad. 

e.g. (a) dan 
(e) dandd 

Of these paradigms J and II are always masculine, IZI is always plural, 
and JV is either masculine or plural. 

32. Three more paradigms are exemplified by : 


brother 


V VI VII 
(a) 2eddám guna teni 
(b) Peddémti genet tenft 
(c) 2wddámdi genedi tenidi 
(d) 2wddámsi gunesi tenisi 
(6) Peddamér ? genér tenír 
(f) feddimtol genstál tenitól 
(g) 2vddámtolod genetólod tenitélod 


(^ person °) (^ mother ’) (‘ grandmother ’) 

It is clear that these paradigms too may be characterized by the V term of 
the junction syllable ; this term remains the same throughout the paradigm : 

2 VI VII 

9 a/g 1 
Morphologically these paradigms belong to a class that is different from that 
of I to IV. Three further paradigms differing from V to VII only in the V 
term of the junction syllable may be added ; a statement of the full paradigm 
is unnecessary—the case (a) form is sufficient : 


term eg. 
VIII e degge village 
IX u 29remuü weeds 
X 0 hemmetd tripe 


For forms of prominence pattern (ii) (noted only for paradigms VJ, VII, 
and VIII) the word-final syllable is prominent except for case form (a), in 
which there is no prominent syllable, and case form (g), in which the penultimate 
syllable is prominent. A feature that differentiates V from the others is the final 
close front vowel of the case (b) form.? 

Of these paradigms VI and VIZ are frequent with feminine nouns. The 
remainder and rarely VII are either masculine or plural, but are all either loan 
words (e.g. degge), proper names (e.g. sulumtm ' Solomon") or words which have 
no corresponding masculine or plural forms (e.g. 2€ddám, ?uremü, hommoeté, 
and the forms of § 429). 


1 And the adjectives of $8 53 and 54. 

3 Prominence as stated even for prominence pattern (1) forms. 

3 And also the case (e) form where the stem-final C is r, l, or n (cf. § 225) eg. sulymindi 
(selamin ‘ Solomon’). 
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4. Morphology of number-cum-gender. The patterns of relationship between 
the masculine and feminine forms and those between these and the plural 
forms are largely unconnected. It is simplest, therefore, to deal first with 
the masculine-feminine morphological relations (§ 41), and secondly with 
the singular-plural morphology (§ 42). This second section will, in fact, deal 
almost entirely with the masculine-plural relations both because feminine 
forms are comparatively rare, and because the femmine-plural relations can 
almost entirely be deduced from the remainder of the analysis; mention of 
feminine forms will be made, both in the formal statement, and in the examples, 
only where they exhibit features not illustrated by the attested masculine 
forms. 

In both sections the statement is in terms of the relative stem-structures, 
case paradigms, prominence patterns, and consonant alternation (for the case 
paradigms the V term of the junction syllable, or for paradigms JI and III, 
the two V terms, will be indicated). 

4]. Masculine-femunine. The stem structure of all pairs of related forms is 
identical. In terms of case paradigms there are two possibilities : . 


masc. I (a) fem. VII (i) 
masc. JI (a/e: i) fem. VI  (a/w) 
e.g. gedəy gedeni dog /bitch 
jumá jem, wife's brother /sister 
In terms of prominence pattern, two possibilities were noted for the former 
type, and three possibilities for the latter : 
lil i qat qafi rind/piece of rind 
ii iii gur geri calf (male/female) 
1 1 fiwána fiwána beggar (man/woman) 
i n sokmá sokmá wheat/grain of wheat 
ll nm dexna doxna old man/woman 


The consonantal features of the masculine-feminine pairs are identical, with 
two exceptions, in which there is consonant alternation, and the consonants of 
the feminine are identical with those of the plural! : 
d/f dan fani brother/sister 
x"/qV Pox*ra Poq*ra son/daughter 
42. Singular-plural, Seven classes may be established, the classification 
being based upon the relative stem structures, and, for those forms in which 
these structures are identical, upon the case paradigms as well (Classes A, B, 
and C). The features of prominence pattern and consonant alternation are 
various, even for a single class, and are treated in sub-sections under each 
class heading. 
421. Class A. Stem structure identical; case paradigms, masculine— 
I (e), plural—III (o: a/e). 


1 §§ 421 and 422; plural forms fán and ?eq"ér. 
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leather rope 
brother 


tail 
bladder 
chest 


milking pail 
belly 
field 
ulcer 


fence 
fool 
sickle 
father 
belly 


422. Class B. Stem structure identical ® ; case paradigms, masculine— 
II (a/e: 1), plural—III (o: a/e). 


cotton 
Tice 


cloud 
seed 
bead 
plough 
old man 


river bank 
slave 
sycamore 
mule 


bee 
brother 
clothes 
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jatet 
fán 


femát 
fofan 
nehát 


ketat 
g”esók" 
kifon 
leken 


keltf 
Saws 
mafot 
fokel 

g" esók" 


Tetéb 
rud 


bok"án 
fedén 
keb 

gq" eden 
dokón 


getén 
ganfin 
derkum 
bekel 
tok" in 
lagol 
Zeq"ór 
lak"in 


e.g. Jaber 
dan 
Prominence 
i 1 fomar 
iii iti eben 
n] 1 nəhar 
Consonant alternation 1 
Penultimate 
b/f kebar 
d/s g* edog” 
d/j  kidon 
x/k  Iexen 
Final 
b/f keleb 
d/s awed 
r/t. ma[er 
r/l exer 


g"/kv g'wdeg" 


e.g. Te[bá 
ruda 
Prominence 
1 id bok"ána 
ii i fuduná 
ii ii  kebá 
iji ii — g'edwna 
ii 1 dexna 
Consonant alternation 
Penultimate 
b/f | gebéna 
j/|  genjind 
g/k ^ derguma 
x/k bezlê 
(fem.) x¥/k¥ T?ex"ina 
x/q  ]laxla 
x/q" ?ex"ra 
w/k* tawina 


1 A feature of all nouns of this class (and this class only). 
* The phonological differences between the examples quoted are, of course, accounted for in 
terms of different case paradigme and the alternative exponents of o. 


river 

big knife 
friend 
baboon 
OX 

heifer 
fire 

cave 
hght 


423. Class C. Stem structure identical; case paradigms, masculine— 
If (a/e: i), plural—IV (i/o). 


straw 
weevil 


fly 
relation 


drunkard 


fig tree 
palm leaf 


424. Class D. Plural stem reduplicated; case paradigms, masculine— 
I (ə), II (a/e: i), or IV (i/o), plural—III (o: a/e). 


shoulder 
neck 
tooth 


boundary 


eldest son 


shield. 
stomach 
grindstone 
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tíq" 


qanfi 
lexónji 


finfi 
wendi 
jo?enti + 


bámfi 
26nk*i 


keses 
kormóm 
Qerk" ok" 


[elól 
kanfof 
guses 
Pett 


Final 
b/f | wuerebá 
d/t . geluda 
d/s mada 
r/t jeggira 
r/l bira 
l/t Telela 
x/k lexa 
x/q gará 
xVW/qV tix"á 


e.g. ganja 
lexenjá 
Prominence 
ll i finfá 
li iii  wendá 
ii ii 8 
Consonant alternation 
Final only 
b/f bambé 
g"/kv ?wng"á 


e.g. kes 
kormá 
ferk"i 

Prominence 
i i? fél 
ü 1 kanfi 
ii Hi gef 
ili 1 29b 
Consonant alternation 


Medial (i.e. in the singular form) 


x/q bewxer beqlel 
Final: both reduplicated consonants 

b/f gib gitóf 

d/s kad kasós 

yl manji manfóf 


1 A very common type of verbal ' formation ’—je?na ‘to be drunk’. 
2 The prominence pattern of the two forms is identical since the infix is defined as part of 


the stem, of. § 21. 
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r/ ter ' tulel breast bone 

g/k dengá donkók vein 

x/k gix gikok horn 

x/q gaxá 08206 1 cave 

Final: last reduplicated consonant only 

d/t sarda sardot knife 

g/k و0‎ 201 maternal uncle 
(fem.) g/k" ?eng"i feng” ok” teat? 


42b. Class E. Plural stem structure with infix -t-; case paradigms, 
masculine—/ (o) or II (a/s: i), plural—IV (1/2). 


e.g. lepen legepti house 
sebera seberti python 
Prominence 
i 1 Tererün fererenti husband’s brother 
ll 1 Inorawü moráwti snake 
ii il kenjola konjolti oven 
Consonant alternation : final only 
27/075 nex"ax" nox aq” ti husband’s father 


426. Class F. Plural stem structure with infix -tet-; case paradigms, 
singular—4 (e) or IJ (a/s: i), plural—JII (o: a/v). 
e.g. nan nantet hand 
dula dultet club 


Prominence patterns are of one type only for both masculine and plural 
forms—(ii) (no prominent syllable) There are no features of consonant 
alternation. 

427. Class G. Plurals of the pattern of Tigre. These are of a great variety, 
but may be divided into three main groups, those following the ' broken 
plural’ pattern, those following the ‘suffixed plural’ pattern, and those 
following the pattern of the singulative-colleotive morphological relation. 
Most of the case (a) forms are identical with the Tigre form ; the possibilities 
of case paradigm are, singular—ZJ (o), II (a/e: i), or (one example) VIII (e), 
plural—-JZZ (o: a/s) or IV (1/9). 

e.g. Broken plurals 


dehvb fedhub gold 

hobét habu{ small flask 
gor Tugwar neighbour 
kis 2ukyas bag 

kotab fekotbet book 
newid nuwayod lamb 


1 Or gáq (Class B). 
* As the translations show, most of the words of this class refer to parts of the body. 


eyebrow 
food 
village 
wall 
whip 
corn sack 


axe 
corpse 


skull 


paper 
work 
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hewsjjeb 
neberrit 
degeg git 
munadeq 
k"erubboj 
hebessi 


fasat 
resatat 


demag 
woraq 
kodsm 


hojeb 
nebra 
degge 
mendeg 
k”orbaj 
həbsat 
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Suffized plurals 
fas 


Si sve-colleciive 


kedmeat 


A number of forms follow the Tigre patterns, but have a singular form that 


picture 
stone hut 
horse 


furrow 


is typical of Bilin. 


e.g. (the Tigre form is in the first column) 


serlitat 
fagdotat 
Petrus 
2etlam 


go?lirá 
28gdorá 
ferd 
təlmá 


)89213( 
(2agdo) 
(feres) 
(tolom) 


Prominence. Most of the forms are of prominence pattern (iii) (no prominent 
syllable). There are exceptions, notably, but not exclusively, the forms of the 


danger 
saddle 
furrow 
horse 
root 


2slül 


cegém 
kór 
telmá 
ferda 
ser 


type mentioned immediately above. 


i i 
i mW 


111 1 


Consonant alternation. This is not a feature of Tigre, but is found in some 


curtain of bark 
horse 

lip 

tobacco box 
spear 


milking pail 


horst 
Petrus 
keneffut 
119081 * 
ene) sok 


qensffol 


Herbst 
ferdá 

kenfur 
hogget 
Zenfex 


qomber 


words of this class. 
Final 
b/f 
d/s 
r/t 
g/k 
x/k 
Penultimate 
b/f 


A further example which falls into both sections is: 


seed 


esil 


sor 


r/l 


1 But this could be treated in terms of a prosodic feature of cluster (‘ assimilation '), in the 
singular (‘Tigre sngulstive) form. 
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428. There are several masculine-plural pairs whose morphological relation 


18 unique. 
e.g. sommir solum blanket 
negus neggestat king 
?eremina Perém heathen 
Cayog Taygut lake 


429. There are many forms with no corresponding masculine or plural form. 
Their case paradigms are various, and include V (o), VII (1), VIII (e), LX (u), 


and X (o). 

e.g. masculine qir (7) ` night 
beta (IT) dust 
g"ang"í (IV) thunder 
kiseri (VII) luck 
Zweddám (V) person 
hoce (VIII) engagement 
2vrumü (IX) weeds 
hebó (X) funeral dance 

plural solox (LII) beer 

jehari (VII) incisors 
Taq” (V) water 
emi (IX) gall 
hommoté (X) tripe 


5. Morphology of the adjective. The case paradigms of the adjective do not 
differ from those of the noun, though only J and JZ for masculine forms, II for 
plural forms, and VJ and VII for feminine forms are required. The morphology 
of number-cum-gender is stated in four sections. 


51. Many adjectives follow the pattern of the noun. 
e.g. (with noun class stated in left-hand column) 


(A) kexin koxiní kokín clever 
(B) meq™la meg"la meq"ól bad 
(D) beber behserí behvlsl big 
(G) bekit bekiti bekayat kind 


Many scatters, e.g. those of Tawed and dexna (§§ 421 and 422) belong 
syntactically to the classes both of noun and of adjective. 


62. A common type of adjective has a plural stem structure with an infix 
-an-, the case paradigms being, masculine—Z (o), feminine— VII (1), plural— 


III (o: a/s). 
e.g. kaber kabrí kabran proud 
?omun Zemuní 2 faithful 
cukkan cekkaní cekkanan cruel 


The prominence is always, masculine and plural—(ii1), feminine— (ii). 
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53. A third class of forms that are to be regarded as adjectival are of the 
type of the verbal forms gebex", gebreri, gebuw.t 


e.g. soxantéx”  soxantrüri soxanttw merciful 


The case paradigms of these are, masculine and plural—7 (e), but of the 
variant type stated for dan (case (e) form with ending -ed), feminine FZZ (i). 

These forms differ from those already considered in two respects, first in 
that there is a complete person-with-number-cum-gender paradigm, not merely 
the three member paradigm of masculine, feminine, and plural (with a case 
paradigm for each member), and secondly in that there are other forms used 
when used before a noun, though these have no case paradigm. 


e.g. soxaniá sexantrá Soxantá merciful 


54. A final class of adjectival forms is provided by forms which, though 
closely related to the scatter of the noun, are to be treated as adjectival, both 
because of their syntactical function, and because they may be arranged in 
complete masculine, feminine, and plural case paradigms. The case (e) forms 
of the noun are used only when preceding the noun on which they depend 
syntactically ; these adjectival forms are used with the same (‘ genitival’) 
function as the case (e) forms, but following the noun, and agreeing with 
it in number-cum-gender and case. Related to the nouns gedep ‘dog’, 
gerwa ‘man’, gerew ' men °’, and gena ' mother’ are the following (each only 
the case (a) form of a complete paradigm): 


gedenóx" gedenri gedegów 
gorwix" gerwiri gorwiw 

gerowex" gereweri gorowew 
g'eneróx" genwrori . gensrów 


The case paradigms of these forms may be stated quite independently of the 
noun; they are identical with those of 8 53, masculine and plural—/ (o) (but 
of the type stated for dan), feminine— VI (i). 

The stem of these independently stated paradigms may, however, be closely 
related to the case (e) form of the noun ; it is identical with the complete case (e) 
form plus the additional elements -x"-, -r-, and -w- (masculine, feminine, and 
plural), subject to the feature of final and non-final vowel alternation (§ 224) 
and to the postulation of o as the final element of the case (e) forms whose final 
articulation is consonantal. The case (e) forms of the nouns quoted are 
geodon, gerwi, gerewa, and genér. 

For the statement of prominence some of these forms are most sumply 
treated within the morphology of the noun ; that is to say, that for the purpose 
of this statement the junction syllable (by reference to which prominence is 
stated) is to be defined in terms of the stem of the noun, thus excluding the 
infixes of the adjectival forms.* Within. this framework, where the noun 1s of 


1 of. Verb, Appendix and n. 2 on p. 391 below. 
5 of. § 2133, and Verb, § 5. 
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pattern (i) or (i), it may be stated that the adjectival forms are of the same 


pattern. 
e.g. (i) noun fiwána "beggar' | (CVCVOC-V) 
fiwánix"  fiwüniri fivwániw (CVCVC-VC-V) 
(ii) noun belinda ‘ Bilin ’ (CVCVC-V) 
bolinix" beliniri belinfw (CVCVC-VC-V) 


If the junction syllable is defined in the more ‘usual way (such that stem 
includes the infix), then for nouns of pattern (ii), the adjectival forms are of 
pattern (i), and for nouns of pattern (i) the adjectival forms are of a new pattern 
—the syllable preceding the stem final syllable is prominent.! 

For nouns of prominence pattern (ii) the noun-adjective relationship is 
more complex. For nouns of case paradigms IJ, III, and IV the adjectival 
forms are also of pattern (in) (gerwa—gorwix” etc., gerew—-gerewex" etc.). 
For nouns of the other paradigms the adjectival forms are, masculine and 
plural—(1), feminme—(11) (gedeg—gedegéx" eto., guna—gunerdéx” etc.). 

While many of the forms of this type may be translated by ‘of... or 
the possessive ' -*8 * in English, there are many others that would be translated 


by an adjective. 
e.g. noun lebbuka '  (effék “heart ' 
adj. lebbekix" lebbekiri lebbukiw ° wise ' 
(oz lefftkow) 
There are some adjectives of this kind, to which there is no corresponding 
noun, 
e.g. gerix™ geriri geriw much 
(preceding noun gri) 


These genitival-adjectival forms are to be stated for many adjectives as 
well as for the nouns; they would be used in the sequence noun-genitive- 
adjective; there is thus double concord.? But such forms are rare; more 
commonly the genitive and its adjective precede the noun, and are not in 
concord with it. 


1 One plural noun form requiring this prominence pattern was recorded—sex™ &non (masc. 
به "امع‎ ‘ hoof’, class D). 

4 This accounts for the forms stated in Verb, Appendix, to which there appear to be no 
corresponding forms in the statement of caso here (cf. § 11). gebex"dóx", gubex"déri, 
and g'ebux" dów are the case (a) forms of the masouline, feminine, and plural paradigms respec- 
tively of the genitival-adjectival forms; gebux"dóx"od and gebex"dówod are morpho- 
logically the case (d) forms of the masculine and plural paradigms. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MUSLIM SPAIN 


Israel Friedlaender pointed out long ago that the work of Ibn Hazm, 
al-fisal fi "l-nshal, was not a book but a collection of pamphlets ; not all these 
collections were identical. Asin Palacios published a Spanish translation of the 
printed text with many careful notes and Di Matteo discussed the criticisms of 
Jews and Christians by Ibn Hazm but neither knew the British Museum manu- 
script Or. 842 which differs from the print by omissions and additions. Some 
paragraphs on Muslim sects, absent from the print, were published in BSOAS, 
xu, 1, 1947, 1 ff. (This passage is in Or. 843 which is by the same hand as 
Or. 842.) Another addition (f. 2a) states that the Samaritan Pentateuch 
gives the years from the fall of Adam to the flood as 1307, the Hebrew which is 
accepted by both the Rabbanites and Karaites as 1650 (presumably the final 6 
was lost by a scribal error), and the Greek as 2242. It adds that another sect 
of the Jews made the period 667 years and 8 months less 8 days. (A thousand 
has probably dropped out.) 

Ibn Hazm probably knew Saadya’s version of the Pentateuch though he may 
have quoted from memory. Both render Asshur by ‘ Mosul’ and Gerar is 
al-khalüs in Saadya and al-khls in Ibn Hazm. Gen. ii, 10 f. (p. 118) is close to 
Saadya ; Gen. iv, 20 (p. 121) is a paraphrase in the same words as those used 
by Saadya; Gen. xvii, 1-8 (p. 130) shows a general likeness but so many 
details differ that the passage is not decisive. l 


Ibn Hazm 
Le الله لابراهيم عند بلوطات‎ D, 
وهو جالس عند باب الحباء عند حمى النهار‎ 
نفر وقوف‎ OY DU ورفع عينيه ونظر‎ 
أمامه وركض لاستقبالهم عند باب الحباء‎ 
ياسيدى ان كنت‎ UU, وسجد على الارض‎ 
في عينك فلا تتجاوز‎ XS قد وجدت‎ 
عبدك ليؤخذ قليل من ماء واغسلوا ارجلم‎ 
واستندوا نحت الشجرة واقدّم لج كسرة‎ 
ذلك‎ de, $048 من الحبز تشتدٌ بها‎ 
عبدم‎ de فن اجل ذلك مررتم‎ orar 
ها قلت فاسرع ابراميم الى‎ gel فقالوا‎ 


Saadya 
d له الله فى مرح مرا وهو جالس‎ (I 
Axe الهار ورفع‎ le عند‎ ltl باب‎ 
eb فلا‎ all فنظر فاذا بثلاثة تفر وقوف‎ 
الارض وقال برغبة يا ولى الله ان وجدت.‎ 
نحت الشجرة واقدّم كسرة من خبز واسندوا‎ 
فانک على ذلك‎ opas قلوبک بعد ذلك‎ 
الى سارة‎ elt قلت فسرع ابراهم الى‎ 


1 Vo], I, Cairo, A.E. 1317. This seems to follow the Leiden MS dated a.m. 723. The London 


MS was written in A.H. 734. 
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Ibn Hazm‏ 
الحباء الى سارة JU,‏ لما اصنعى ثلاث 
صيعان من دقيق سميذ اعجنيه خبز ملة 
وحضر ابراهم الى البقر واحذ عجلا Lasy‏ 
det‏ سمناً C‏ والعجل الذى صنعوه 
وقدم بين أيديهم وهو وأقف عليهم نحت 

الشجرة وقال كلوا 
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Saadya 
اصوع من دقيق‎ CL ue فقال‎ 
البقر‎ Shy السميد اعجنيه واصنعيه مليلا‎ 
حاضر ابراه فاخذ عجلا من البقز رخصاً‎ 
ودفعه الى الغلام واستعجله باصلاحه‎ Lb 
م اخذ سمنا ولبنا والعجل الذى اصلحه‎ 
وجعل بين ايديهم وهو واقف امامهم نحت‎ 


الشجر فأكارا 


There are differences. Esau appears in the MS as رعيصاو‎ in the print as 
,عيسو‎ in Saadya as رعسو‎ and in the Samaritan as .العيس‎ ۰ 


In Gen. vi, 1 f. Ibn Hazm translates ‘sons of God’ while Saadya has 
“sons of the nobles and daughters of commoners’; Exod. xxxii, 25, Ibn Hazm 
-has ‘ they bared their buttocks to dance ' and Saadya ‘ they were uncovered’ ; 
“Exod. ix, 9, Ibn Hazm uses a noun ‘ boils’ while Saadya has a verb from the 
same root. 

Ibn Hazm gives complete versions of Gen. xxxviii and Deut. xxxi, 1—43 
but these have no connexion either with Saadya or with the Samaritan Arabic 
version. Gen. v. 3 reads ' she ceased from child-bearing ' and Deut. v. 11 ‘ on 
his shoulders’ following the Vulgate against the Hebrew. It is odd that in a 
polemic directed mainly against Jews Ibn Hazm should have used a translation 
° from the Latin. Deut. xxxii, 25, 41, have ‘ spear ' where Saadya has ' sword ’, 
but the paraphrases of Ps. lxxviii, 65 (it is numbered lxxvii as in the Vulgate) 
and of Prov. viii, 22, have nothing in common with Saadys or the Vulgate. 
Some revision of Ibn Hazm’s work has taken place; the MS has the ' field of 
Mamre ' where the print has the ' evergreen oaks of Mamre ' and in Gen. xxxviii 
the MS has 'arabün, a loan word meaning ‘ pledge ’, and the print has the genuine 
Arabic rain. The MS always has Ghad and the print Jad for Gad. Al-sayytd 
for God is peculiar. Twice Ibn Hazm has hartsh which may mean ' rhinoceros’ 
though he explains it in one place as ‘unicorn’; Saadya in one place trans- 
literates r’m and in the other has karkaddn ‘rhinoceros’. The Vulgate has 
* rhinoceros '. 

The purpose of quoting Gen. xxxvii was to show the disgusting habits of 
those times and to show that the Pentateuch was ‘all lies’. Judah married 
after Joseph, aged 17, had been sold into Egypt, yet when he was 39 and. Jacob 
went to Egypt, Judah had had three sons, one much younger than the other 
‘two, and Judah’s son by Tamar, who had tired of waiting for Shelah, had 
grown up sons. Which is absurd. Ibn Hazm lived up to his theories as a Zahiri, 
a, literalist. One example: if Methuselah lived to be 969 years old, he must 
have died in the ark ; but he was not m the ark so he must have been drowned 


YOL. XXI. PART 2, 20 
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in the flood and therefore was only 968 and a fraction. More lies! Metaphorical 
expressions like ‘the strength of the wild ox is His’ are taken literally and 
therefore are tashbih. Ibn Hazm knew of orthodox Jews, Karaites, 'lsüwis 
who believe that Muhammad is a prophet for Muslims, the Samaritans who 
cannot leave Palestine, and the Saducees (1) who are a sect in Yemen. He is 
famihar with Jewish legends ; an eagle carried the daughter of Dina (Gen. xxxiv) 
to Egypt where she became the wife of Joseph ; lurid details are given to show 
the monstrous strength of Phinehas (Num. xxv); Jeremiah hid the ark, the 
tabernacle and, say some, the sacred fire. Joseph's brothers laid a curse on 
anyone who told Jacob that Joseph was alive so neither an angel nor God could 
tell him. 

Sometimes he goes beyond his Jewish sources. Pharoah's beard was 700 
cubits long. Baal Zephon was a talisman which stopped Israel from entering 
Syria. Qetura was daughter of the king of Rabadh which was near ‘Amman. 
The cherubim over the ark were images of God and Moses. Ehud, the son of 
Karafil (MS) or Qàr&qil (print) ruled Israel for 80 or 55 years. Manasseh 
was put into a brazen bull to be burnt but was saved. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem a man named Ismail heard God moaning 
like a dove, weeping and saying: ‘ Woe to him who ruined his house, shook 
his support, destroyed his palace and the place of his Shekinah. Woe to me that 
I have ruined my house; woe to me that I have scattered my sons and 
daughters. My people is overthrown (and will stay so) till I build my house and 
bring back to it my sons and daughters’. This filthy foul one, the son of foul 
ones, Isma‘il said : ° God took hold of my clothes and said to me: “ My son 
Isma‘il did you hear what I said ?" '' No, Lord." He said to me: “ Isma‘il, 
my son, bless Me"''. The stinking carcase said: “I blessed Him and went 
away ^. 

On the eve of the day of Atonement, Metatron stands tearing his hair and 
weeping slowly and saying : ‘ Woe is me, I have ruined my house and made my 
sons and daughters orphans ; my people is overthrown, I shall not raise it up 
till I build my house and bring back to it my sons and daughters ' (p. 222 f.). 

The Jewish original is: Rabbi Jose went into a ruin in Jerusalem to pray 
and afterwards Elijah asked him what he had heard. He had heard a divine 
voice (bath qol) cooing like a dove, crying: ' Woe to the sons for whose sins 
I ruined my house, burnt my temple and banished them among the nations ’.... 
God shakes his head, saying: ‘ Blessed be the king whom they praise in his 
house. What of the father who banished his sons ? Woe to the sons who are 
exiled from their father’s table ' (Berakot 3, 1). l 

The lesser Lord to whom they dedicate the days October 1-10 is Sandalphon, 
the servant of the crown on God’s head. (Cf. Lam. Rabba, Introduction, 24.) 
Sandalphon is the brother of Metatron. 

The subject of the Song of Songs is alchemy expounded in figures. 

Ibn Hazm does make mistakes. He says that Shtur Qomah is part of the 
Talmud and the base of Jewish law. The print makes the king of Canaan 
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(Judges iv, 2) Mirüsh and a king of Jebus is called Dhü Biráq. The description 
of God as an aged man is taken from Daniel, not from Isaiah. That Isaiah's 
father was killed is a mistake which arose in Christian circles because two 
different names coalesced in Greek into one, Amos. السدوث‎ the husband of 


Deborah is clearly a scribal error for البيدوث‎ Lapidoth. 


A. 8. TRITTON 


USAS AND MATER MATUTA 


* Réfléchsssons . . . 

. While preparing a review of Déesses latines et mythes védiques, by Georges 
Dumézil (Collection Latomus, Vol. xxv, Bruxelles, 1956), I had occasion to 
express disagreement on some points from the book in the course of a talk 
broadcast by the Third Programme of the BBC. Rather surprisingly, Pro- 
fessor Dumézil has since published a detailed written reply to these few remarks. 
The present note therefore replaces the intended review. While admiring the 
facility which has transcribed so precisely long passages of the spoken word—for 
the talk was not published, and these ephemeral observations were therefore 
not available in writing—I confess I feel uncomfortably jostled by this 
precipitate defence against an attack which, for all practical purposes, had not 
yet been launched. 

I have indeed no heart for controversy for its own sake, and for the sake of 
peace I would gladly let things rest. I could rest content with the knowledge 
that the reader of the Ezamen would clearly realize how fundamentally insecure 
Professor Dumézil feels his own position to be, since he must hasten to defend 
it 80 vigorously against a criticism as trifling as mine must appear to be. But 
there are more important matters involved than might appear to the casual 
reader, and accordingly a brief reply to the debate seems to be desirable. 

First, I owe to Professor Dumézil an apology and an explanation: an 
apology for attributing to him a view he no longer holds, and for drawing 

.& corollary as to Indo-European class-structure which he describes as a 
‘sottise’. As for the latter, I can only plead that the corollary was in effect 
drawn for me by an earlier speaker in the broadcast series, who appeared to 
consider that precisely this proposition was one of the most important con- 
tributions made by Professor Dumézil to Indo-European studies. The explana- 
tion is to the same effect. ‘ Rien ni personne ne l'obligeait à utiliser ce cadre 
(i.e. the broadcast talk) pour cette attaque ' (Examen, p. 24). But again, since 
an earlier speaker had spoken of Professor Dumézil's theories as if they were 
established doctrine, I did indeed feel obliged to indicate to the listener that 
these theories were not all and universally accepted by everyone. To say this 


1 ' Religion indo-européenne: examen de quelques oritiques récentes ' Revue da Histoire 
des Religions, cri, 1, 1957, 8-24. 
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is in no way to disparage the value of the immense quantity of detailed informa- 
tion which Professor Dumézil has over the years compiled for us from the most 
diverse fields. 

For the rest, J am reasonably unrepentant. But it would be tedious for the 
reader, and indeed presumptuous on my part, if I—udbahur iva vamanah 
—were to attempt to deal controversially with the whole possible range 
of argument. On the nature of Mitra and Varuna in the Rigveda, Paul Thieme 
has recently rendered further comment from me superfluous." I restrict myself 
therefore in this note to the question of Mater Matuta, which shows clearly 
enough the type of difficulty frequently raised, not by the facts, but by the 
° hypothèses légères ’ erected as a superstructure to correlate and explain the 
facts. 

A summary of the argument of this chapter of the book is repeated in the 
Examen, pp. 18-19: ' Nous savons qu'à la féte de la déesse Mater Matuta, 
l'Aurore romaine... , deux scènes singulières étaient figurées, jouées: 1° les 
matrones prenaient dans leurs bras, ‘‘ honoraient’’ et recommandaient à la 
déesse non leurs propres enfants, mais ceux de leurs sceurs; 2° elles faisaient 
aussi entrer dans le sanctuaire une femme esclave qu’elles expulsaient ensuite 
violemment. Inintelligibles à Rome parce que nous ne savons plus rien de la 
mythologie qui les avait d'abord produits et soutenus, ces rites s'éclairent 
immédiatement par deux des traits de la mythologie de la déesse védique 
homologue, Usas, l'Aurore: 1? l'Aurore est, dans le Rg Veda, la déesse soeur 
par excellence (et ce n'est pas là un mot vague: j'ai donné les statistiques), 
et notamment la sceur de la Nuit; l'une des conceptions des rapports Soleil- 
Aurore est que le Soleil est soit, par une physiologie qui nous paraît monstrueuse 
mais qui ne génait pas les Indiens, à la fois le fils des deux scours Nuit et Aurore 
(c'est le cas le plus fréquent), soit le fils de la seule Nuit; dans les deux cas, 
l'Aurore recueille, allaite, lèche °“ le veau commun " ou “le veau de l'autre " ; 
2° pour exprimer que l'action de Aurore, si nécessaire soit-elle, doit être 
bréve et que, 8i elle se prolongeait, elle ne serait plus bénéfique, mais maléfique, 
les chantres védiques connaissaient un mythe, que Bergaigne a trés bien 
compris, où Indra faisait fuir l Aurore attardée et lui cassait son chariot. Ces 
deux mythes expliquent les deux rites romains et suggérent que, au temps oü 
elle avait une mythologie, Rome contait de sa déesse Aurore deux histoires 
trés voisines, traduites en gestes efficaces à la fête de cette déesse.’ 

To this I had remarked that the Rigveda showed us also other relation- 
ships; that Dawn, for example, can appear as the mother of the sun. And, 
‘il n'est pas exact que’ the immediate context always mentions her sister 
Night ‘ en déclarant formellement ou en suggérant que cette Nuit est aussi la 
mère du méme enfant’: for example, 3.61.4 svar 70116117 contains no hint of 


1 Panl Thieme: ‘ Mitra and Aryaman’, Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Scsences, XLI, 1957, 6-9. There are, however, othe: points in this book on which for the present 
I reserve judgment. 
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co-maternity, and Night is not mentioned in the hymn. Professor Dumézil 
quotes a similar passage, 7.78.3 dj1janant stiryam yajndm agním (Examen, p. 22), 
and, reasonably enough, comments, ‘ dj1janan n'est pas à comprendre, aveo sa 
valeur physiologique originelle, “ elles ont enfanté ", mais simplement '' elles 
ont produit ".... Qu bien voudra-t-on inventer, à partir de ce texte unique, 
un mythe de l'Aurore, “‘ mére’’, aussi, du Sacrifice?’ But this is precisely 
the point I wished to make. Whether dawn appears as mother of the sun, or 
as his wife or beloved, or as his daughter (2.23.2 usrá iva süryo 11/0146 mahó 
visvesim £j jantta brdhmandm asi ‘ Wie die grosse Sonne durch ihr Licht die 
Morgenróte, so erzeugst du alle Segensworte’, Geldner), or as the sister of 
Night, or possibly the daughter of Night (3.55.12 matd ca yátra duhita ca dhenü), 
or the daughter of darkness (1.123.9 éukrá krsnád ajantsta), or the daughter of 
the sky (divé duhttd), or even the sister of the sun (since 10.36.1 gives us divds 
putraya siirydya)—all these, as I said, are perfectly natural poetic relationships, 
figurative expressions. In Professor Dumézil’s words, ‘ Ce n'est que la descrip- 
tion poétique ’. And who is to say, out of all this motley assemblage (a word, 
it would seem, which does not translate the French word ‘ assemblage’), 
that this and that reflect myths, while the others do not? Can it be that 
* tel est notre bon plaisir’ ? 

We are left then on the Vedic side with the myth (if indeed it 18 more than 
a theological riddle) of the two cows who are mothers-in-common of a single 
calf (if indeed samdno vatsah means anything more than merely the ‘same 
calf’). There is no need to doubt that the Night, the Dawn, and the Sun are 
meant. But the myth of co-maternity would surely embarrass rather than help 
the explanation of the Roman rite, since in this case the Roman matrons might 
equally well have represented the solar deity at the rite by means of their 
own children. It is of course easy to postulate all sorts of alterations and 
rationalizations over the centuries. But it still seems to me that the Rigveda 
can in no way ‘ explain’ the Roman rite unless it can show clear evidence of a 
myth where the sun-god is indeed ‘ the child of Night, and also, not of Dawn’. 
Otherwise our selection of the evidence remains arbitrary. 

I do not in any sense maintam that Professor Dumézils construction 
is impossible. Things may perhaps have happened so. Í merely contend that 
the foundation of evidence is too slender to bear the weight of proving that they 
did. The problem, however, I am told, is not to reconstruct the total Indo- 
European mythology of Dawn: 'Je suis parti des faits romains et je n'ai 
voulu expliquer qu'eux'. But is there then any explanation at all on these 
terms ? 

- The second part of the Roman rite—the driving out of the slave woman— 
is explained by the hypothesis that Dawn may be maleficent if she lingers too 
long. In support is quoted the myth of Indra breaking the cart of Usas, who 
fled leaving the cart behind on the banks of the river Vipàé. The explanation 
of Dawn as maleficent was originally given by Bergaigne, who quoted also 
5.79.9. ‘ Brille, fille du ciel, ne laisse pas trainer ton œuvre en longueur’ 
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(vy üchà duhitar divo má cirám tanuthā ápah). But this passage could quite 
well mean ‘do not delay your coming’. Sãyana understands it as ° do not 
prolong our sacrificial rite’; and Renou comments on it (Études védiques et 
Püninéennes, II, 31); ‘sorte de déprécation à U. de peur qu'elle ne tarde à 
revenir, qu'elle s'attarde, ce qui n'entraine pas qu'elle soit ici traitée en ennemie ’. 

The myth of the breaking of the cart remains obscure. The four mentions 
of it in the Rigveda offer no certain explanation. But no hint appears that 
Usas was lingering too long. 1f, &s some have suggested, certain exploits of 
mortal heroes of the past have become incorporated in the mythology of Indra 
(and such a suggestion does not of course rationalize the god out of existence), 
it might be that here also some earthly battle has been translated mto myth. 
The geographical location, on the river Vipàá, is reasonably precise, and 1t is 
noteworthy that in this context Usas has a wagon (anas), while in heavenly 
contexts she has a chariot (ratha). (Dumézil has in fact seen this, since he silently 
emends Bergaigne’s ° le char de l'aurore ’ into ‘ son chariot ' m his own version.) 
It sounds in fact quite like an ambush of a nomadic wagon-train at the river- 
crossing. Í do not offer this as a certain explanation. I merely say that it is 
& possible one, and that Bergaigne’s theory is unproved, and, to me at least, 
improbable. 

And as for the driving away of the slave-woman from the Roman rite: 
if we are to seek a parallel in the Rigveda, we might interpret it as simply 
the Dawn. driving away the darkness: 1.92.11 ápa sudsdram sanutdr yuyote ; 
1.92.5 büdhate krsmám ábhvam ; 5.80.5 dpa dvéso badhamana támämsı ; 6.65.2 
ví ta badhante tima trmydyah. Once more, I do not say that this is in fact the 
explanation, but merely that it would be a possible one, if we are agreed that 
Mater Matuta and Usas can legitimately be compared. 

Professor Dumézil reproaches me for lack of method. On this score we 
are indeed pot and kettle, since it is, fundamentally, his own type of method 
which I was criticizing. In details, as I have tried to show, all sorts of possi- 
bilities present themselves; and method consists in selecting from among 
them those which appear coherent with the whole philosophical background, 
implicit if not explicit, of the author. It is only natural that writers of different 
temperaments should disagree. In the wider issues of Indo-European religion, 
I find Professor Dumézil’s books delightful to read, stimulating, and provoca- 
tive; but much of the theoretical superstructure seems to me to depend 
too much on highly abstract conceptions and constructs which I cannot myself 
see in the data or arising from them. Until the theoretical foundations are 
adequately laid, I shall probably continue to be unconvinced. G. Redard, in 
an enthusiastic acceptance of Dumézil’s theories, in Kratylos, 1956, 144, says, 
‘Sur le fond, toutefois, pas d’amendement possible: la tripartition indo- 
européenne est aujourd'hui un fait qu'il serait vain de nier’. On the contrary, 
the ' trois fonctions ' are in no normal philosophical sense of the word a ‘ fact’, 
but merely & conceptual framework of modern scholars. "There is nothing 
intrinsically wrong with that: but this particular framework is extremely 
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elastic, and the more capable it is of stretching to accommodate the facts, the 
less useful it becomes in ' explaining ' them. 

I have, however, no wish to pick a quarrel with Professor Dumézil, nor 
to annoy him by yapping at his heels. He is at perfect liberty to enjoy his 
hypotheses ; while I and others reserve the right to dissent. 

* Prince, jugtez, pour tous nous accorder. 
Quant est de moy, mais qu'a nul ne desplarse, 
Petit enfant, j ay of recorder 
Il n'est tresor que de wore a son atse.’ 
J. BROUGH 
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according to Sumero-Akkadian records, to 
the west of Mesopotamia. It was this people 
who founded new dynasties in Mesopotamia 
in the first half of the second millennium. In 
the latter half of the same millennium the 
term Ámurru was applied to a limited region 
of Syria and the state which had been estab- 
lished there. The population of this state are 
referred to in the Old Testament as an ethnic 
unit, one of the peoples that occupied the, 
region of Syria before the Israelite invasion. It 
is an eloquent indication of the paucity of our 
knowledge of the early history of this area that 
Dussaud, like Dhorme, can identify Canaanites 
and Amorites as a single ethnio unit—without, 
however, defining the term exactly. Professor 
Moscati maintains, with greater precision, that 
neither the name Canaanite nor the name 
Amorite has in itself any linguistic or ethnic 
content; we must talk rather of north-west 
Semitic languages and north-west Semitic 
peoples at that early period, although they 
were in fact subdivided into smaller units. This 
is an attractive concept, which commends itself 
to the present reviewer. 

In his treatment of the Biblical material on 
the Amorites the writer has treated his readers 
in somewhat cavalier fashion. He is, of course, 
right in refusing to cite this maternal as a 
primary source. Nevertheless, it would have 
been of advantage to the reader to be presented 
with at least the list of relevant Biblical 
passages, rather than merely the conolusions 
of Bohl and Maisler. In their present context 
Professor Moscati’s passing allusions to the 
sources J and E are rendered meaningless. 

This, however, is a minor criticism. Pro- 
fessor Moscati’s work is a model of lucid 
presentation, whose succinct analyses will be 
of the greatest value. It is to be regretted that 
no map is attached, 

J. B. SEGAL 


Stfra or Torat kohanim according to Codex 
Assemant LIVI. [With a Hebrew intro- 
duction by Louis Finkelstein.] [v], TT, 
ii, [vu] pp., 469 facsims. New York: 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, 5717/1956. (Obtainable 
from Bloch Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York. $7.) 

Professor Finkelstein is preparing a critical 
edition of the Siphra—the ' halakhic midrash ' 
on Leviticus—utilizing the six extant MSS, 
the earliest editions, some Geniza fragments, 
as well as quotations in other midrashio works. 


SABATINO MOSOATI: I predecessors 
d'Israele : studs sulle più antiche gents 
semitiohe in Sirta e Palestina. (Uni- 
versità di Roma. Studi Orientali 
pubblicati a cura della Scuola Orien- 
tale, Vol. iv.) 141 pp. 5 plates. 
Roma: Dott. Giovanni Bardi Edi- 
tore, 1956. L. 3000. 


In this amall volume Professor Moscati 
throws into relief three questions, the answers 
to which are of immediate importance to 
students of the ancient history of the Middle 
East: what grounds are there for postulating 
a Semitic occupation of Syria in the third 
millennium, who were the Canaanitee, and who 
were the Amorites? The problems have been 
studied by previous scholars, notably by 
Maisler in 1930. But the evidence of the 
archaeological discoveries of tbe last three 
decades—espeoially those of Ugarit, Mari, and 
Alalah—enable Professor Moscata to set the 
problems in new perspective. 

The material is examined with exemplary 
care and fairness. The author rejects—and 
rightly—those theories of a ‘single Semitic 
racial type in Syria that were based on the 
study of Egyptian tomb-reliefs of the third 
millennium; these theories cannot survive 
critical analysis on grounds of anthropology 
and artistic stylization. The toponymy of 
Syria at the beginning of the second millen- 
nium suggests, on the other hand, that the 
population was already in part Semitio, but it 
gives no indication how or when these Semites 
arrived. Here, it should be added, Professor 
Moscati is at variance with Dussaud, who 
maimtains in his Pénéiraiton des Arabes en Syrie 
avant l'Islame that Canaanites were present in 
Syria already at the end of the fourth millen- 
nium. Dussaud has little to offer in support 
of his view beyond the testimony of Herodotus ; 
and many will prefer the more cautious con- 
clusions of Professor Moscati. 

In his discussion of the Canaanites Professor 
Moscati acoepts Speiser’s suggestion that the 
name Canaan is to be connected with the 
adjective kinajfu ° reddish-purple ’ of the Nuvi 
texts. This, taken with the evidence of varied 
texte from Tell al-Amarna and Ugart, of 
Egyptian reliefs and papyn, and of the 
Bible, leads him to identify Canaan and the 
Canaanites with the area and the people 
known in later times as Phoenicia and the 
Phoenicians. The equation is already accepted 
by Dussaud. 

The name Amurru is used, in the first place, 
of the population of a geographical area lying, 
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The geographical provenance of our MS 
presente no problem ! : the system of vocaliza- 
tion is that of Bebylonis. The situation 18, 
however, different in regard to the question of 
time: & number of dates have been advanced, 
ranging over a span of five centuries : Cassuto- 
Freimann : seventh century ; Porath: eighth- 
ninth century;  Finkelstein:  ninth-tenth 
century ; Lutzki: tenth century ; Tisserant : 
twelfth century. Apart from Lutzki (who, in 
an appendix to the introduction, presents a 
palaeographical disoussion of the MS), none of 
these scholars have given the grounds on which 
their dating was based. 

To the present writer the script appears to 
be clearly of an early period, say the eighth- 
ninth century.? 

Professor Finkelstein deserves our thanks 
not only for having made this remarkable MS 
easily accessible but also for his introduction. 
Here he discusses with great learning the value 
of the vocalization and of the readings in this 
MS towards an improved understanding and 
interpretation of the Siphra: the text ıs free 
from erroneous emendations by copyists who 
have failed to understand the origmal, or have 
been misled by forms representing Galilean 
pronunciation. He gives many detailed 
examples to show ' how often readings from 
this manuscript clarify passages which have 
puzzled commentators for centuries . . . and 
how often the improved readings . . . help 
illumine passages in other Rabbmio works '. 


8. A. BIENBAUAM 


The Kaufmann Haggadah: facsimile 
edition of MS 422 of the Kaufmann 
Collection in the Oriental Library of the 
Hungarian Academy of Scrences. (Pub- 
lications of the Oriental Library of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, I.) 
[iv], 108, [i] pp. Budapest : Publish- 
ing House of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences, 1957. Sw. fr. 120. 


ALEXANDER SOHEIBER: The Kaufmann 
Haggadah. 29 pp. Budapest: Pub- 
lishing House of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, 1957. [Issued 
with the above.] 


The publication of a Hebrew MS in facsimile 
has, in the past, been by no means 8 frequent 


1 Ag to two other MSS mentioned in the 
introduction (pp. 1, 71): both Vatican Ebr. 31 
and Karlsruhe Reuchl. 3 are written in an 
Italian type of writing, as discussed by the 
present reviewer in his The Hebrew scripts 
(see No. 303). Ebr. 31 has presumably not 
left Italy since 1073 when it was penned. 

2 of., e.g., the Taylor-Schechter fragment 
8 G 7 (1) (see no. 188 of The Hebrew scripts). 
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This edition will be based on the M8 reproduced 
in the volume under review. 

A few of the facsimile pages are printed in 
half-tone but all the rest are reproduced by one 
of the modern processes, the parchment of the 
original not being shown and the lettering 
appearing direct on the white background. As 
the MS is, on the whole, well preserved, tne 
reproduction قد‎ nearly always very olear, and 
illegible patches are rare. 

Our codex has the distinction of being ° the 
most ancient manuscript of a Rabbinic text 
which has been preserved in such nearly 
complete form’, . . . ‘ aside from fragments 
deriving from the Cairo Genizah’. Another 
striking fact 18 that ıt is provided throughout 
with vocalization, while normally only Biblical 
and liturgical MSS are vocalized. Moreover, 
this vocalization 18 supralinear. The editor 
pointe out an interesting feature revealed by 
the vocalization: ‘The pronunciation indi- 
cated by the vowels sometimes varies markedly 
from that current in usual texte, and suggests 
a Mishnaio Hebrew grammar different from 
that usually supposed ’. 

In other words: the phonology in this codex 
differs appreciably from that with which we 
are familiar." A systematic study of it should 
teach us much about the pronunciation of non- 
Biblical Hebrew at the time and place of the 
scribe. Incidentally, the same holds goad 
for Hebrew liturgical MSS of all times and 
regions, and for the vocalized words that are 
often to be met with in unvocalized texts. All 
such material calls for assembly and systematic 
examination, since the history of the Hebrew 
language did not stop with the last Biblical 
book or the Mishna. Later changes are not just 
corruptions—a truism, which has still not yet 
penetrated everywhere.* 


1 Here are a few examples, in transliteration 
(not transcription): a stands for qames, g for 
patah/seghol, a dot between letters for shewa. 

man-hag, mazbeh, maq-das, maskab, maswakh, 
magwat (but minhah); b-huwfmow, ‘wrlatow, 
quirban, quwrb-nowt naim, quud-seyham, 
suwl'am; n’am-ruw (Le. ne’ ém-ril), ‘qybah, 
na‘-bowd, la‘-bowr, n-'arah, m mah (ni‘l-mah P), 
masah, b-Sa‘at; th-}a’ (Le. ighétd), kágyihta, 
h-mišiym, lamahnah; kis huw’, Sah rey (ie. 
sehdré), Shy, shan (i.e. sehen), jay-ha' (ie. 


Seyyhé), Sathg (ie. SebA4), mnaytyn ; 
lag-gatow ; hiyd-yout (io. hdywi), LENT 
kyl paras, ral (name) ; 
tasluwmey also kapel), ; gon. 
dani ^ neknas-t, m 

actically no has been under- 
taken in this field. Even when some medieval 


Hebrew is examined, it is done with an eye to 
arriving at conolusions concerning the old 
language. That, however, should be only half 
the task. (In a paper at the eighteenth 
Orientalist Congress, Leiden, 1931, the present 
writer sought to draw attention to this matter.) 
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different in structure, treatment, and detail 
from all the others. One need not be an art 
historian to enjoy and appreciate this volume. 

Very different opinions have been expressed 
as to the provenance of our codex. J. von 
Schlosser } finds that the style of the Humma- 
tions is a mixture of North Italian Trecento 
and French elements. He accordingly ascribes 
the book to the border region where the French 
and Italian cultures meet. R. Wischnitzer ? 
attributes it, also on grounds of style, to 
Spain; in addition she draws attention to 
the fact that the Castilian coat-of-arms appears 
on p. 66 and that the soript is of the Spanish 
type. B. Italiener ? leaves the question open. 
Scheiber declares the codex to be of Spanish 
origin, basing himself on Wisohnitzer's heraldio 
argument and finding confirmation in the rite 
of the MS. (He mentions the script, too, but 
does not seem to use this as evidence.) 

Unless there are strong reasons pointing in 
an opposite direction, the writing and the 
illumination would have been done in one and 
the same country. Hence the script of a codex 
would tell us where it was illuminated. That, 
in the present case, the script is Spanish is 
beyond doubt. The illuminations are therefore 
Spanish, too. This tallies with their style (as 
analysed by Wischnitzer), the evidence of the 
coat-of-arms, and the rite. 

With regard to the datang of the codex, von 
Schlosser assigns it to the second half of the 
fourteenth century, Italiener to its end. 
Wischnitzer mentions the similarity between 
the Kaufmann MS and the British Museum 
MS Add. 14761 in order to show that the latter 
is ‘perhaps the latest of our Haggadahs’, 
implying a date not earlier than the late 
fourteenth oentury. Scheiber points out 
that the arms of united Castile and Leon, 
shown on p. 66, occur from 1370 onwards and 
that our MS was therefore written ‘at the 
earliest . . . in the third quarter of the 
fourteenth century '. 

An examination of the script —though not a 
detailed one, for lack of time—suggests to the 
present reviewer & date in approximately tho 
first quarter of the fifteenth century. 

8. A. BIENBAUM 


1 ممع‎ the previous footnote. 

* *Iluminated Haggadahs', Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, NS, xir, 193-218. 

3 Die Darmstädter Pesach-Haggadah. Codex 
Orientalis 8 der Landesbibliothek zu Darmstadt 
Gus dem vierzehnten Jahrhundert hrsg. und 
erláuleri unter Mitwirkung von Aron Fresmann, 
August L. Mayer und Adolf Schmidt, Leipzig, 
1927. 

4 of. Noa. 242 and 243 in the reviewer’s The 
Hebrew scripts: the of No. 242 is 
earlier and that of No. 243 later than that of 
the Kaufmann MS. 
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event. It ı8 therefore gratifying to think that 
in recent years quite a few such works have 
made their appearance. The volume under 
review has now been added to their number, 
the editor being Professor Scheiber, who has 
given us some valuable studies based on the 
MSS ın the library of the Hungarian Academy. 

There 18 ه‎ small literature on illuminated 
MSS of the haggada—the little book containing 
the liturgy recited on the first two Passover 
evenings at the family table—and, exactly 60 
years ago, the Budapest codex was first dis- 
cussed in some detail and a few of its pages 
reproduced." It had once been the property 
of that great scholar, David Kaufmann. After 
he died (1899) it was presented by his family— 
on the advice of Goldziher—to the Hungarian 
Academy (1905), together with all his other 
MSS (about 600) and printed books. 

The MS is of de luxe quality—out of 112 
pages, 92 are illuminated, 14 of these with full- 
page illustration; 78 pages contain text as 
well aa illumination, and in half of these the 
illumination dominates the page, leaving only 
a small amount of space for text. The 20 
pages containing only text have no more than 
nine lines per page, the letters being 4; inch 
high (exoluding ascenders and descendere). 

The full-page illustrations provide two to 
four pictures per page. They deal with scenes 
from the Exodus story, from the finding of 
Moses to the Red Sea passage. Most of the 
paintings are in a reasonably good state of 
preservation. Among the colours, strong reds 
and deep or purplish blues preponderate. The 
illuminations on the other pages are based on 
the initial word of a paragraph; this word 
is drawn in very large golden letters on a blue 
or red background, the whole being framed by a 
green or red hne. Sometimes there is & more 
elaborate form of ornamentation. The field is 
larger, sometimes divided into & number of 
fields; a variety of patterns may be woven 
into its texture, or an overlay of rich white 
arabesques may be added to heighten the 
glow of the deep colour of the background. 
Figures relating to the text are often intro- 
duced——occamonally they are partly or even 
wholly outside the field. There is marginal 
decor growing out of the corners of the field : 
acanthus tendrils, the foliage often inhabited 
by birds (amongst them peacooks, one dis- 
playing his fan), anymals, fabulous beasts (two 
birds facing each other, their outsized necks 
intertwined, their dragon heads separated by & 
golden sun), and occasionally also by humans. 
Each illuminated page in this MS is thoroughly 


1 D. H. Muller and J. von Schlosser, Die 
Haggadah von Sarajevo. Eine spanisch- 
اا‎ des Mittelalters, 

1898 
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spoken within the national boundaries. It is 
true that the creation of the state was followed 
by a flow of immigrants, from both East and 
West, swifter and greater in volume than any 
that had arrived before; in recent years, 
moreover, the majority of the newcomers have 
come from Arabic-speaking countries, and are 
likely to have an impact on spoken Hebrew 
out of all proportion to their numbers. Never- 
theless, the dominant colouring of Isracli 
Hebrew remains that subtle blend of Sephardi 
and Ashkenazi that had been evolved before 
1948. 

Mr. Rosén insists, and rightly, that the 
subject of hia study is Israeli Hebrew, not 
° new Hebrew’ or ‘modern Hebrew’; and 
Israeli Hebrew is the Hebrew spoken in Israel. 
It is clear that we must redefine our terms. 
“New Hebrew’ is implicitly opposed to 
Biblical, or classical, Hebrew; it is identical 
with Mishnaio Hebrew, but ignores the later 
developments of medieval and modern Hebrew. 
“Modern Hebrew’ opens with the beginning 
of the eighteenth century and has continued to 
this day. Israel: Hebrew is, strictly speaking, 
one facet of modern Hebrew. But in terms of 
the Hebrew written and spoken at the present 
time, Iaraeli Hebrew and ‘modern Hebrew ' 
are in fact synonymous. The language that is 
taught in Hebrew schools in the Diaspora and 
written in Hebrew journals and books of the 
Diaspora draws ita inspiration and creative 
force from the language current in Israel, and 
not from the language of the Haskalah move- 
ment. 

There is—as Mr. Rosén cogently argues— 
another and more important conclusion that 
logically follows the adoption of the term 
‘Israeli Hebrew’. The composition of the 
Bible ranged over some six centuries; and 
during that long period Hebrew was subject to 
sharply-defined external influences—Aramaic 
and Greek, and probably also Egyptian and 
Akkadian, to mention only the most obvious. 
Yet Jews, both scholars and laymen, have, 
from an early date, regarded the language of 
the Bible as a single, unitary whole. Israeli 
Hebrew takes the same attitude not only 
towards Biblical Hebrew, but towards all 
the other stages of the language—Mishnaic 
Hebrew, medieval Hebrew, and the Hebrew 
of the Haskalah movement. With the estab- 
lishment of the state a line has been drawn 
across the page of the history of the language. 
To the Israeli there are two phases in his 
language, pro-Israeli Hebrew and Israeli 
Hebrew. Israeli Hebrew is not obliged to 
conform to the rules or conventions that were 
current at any single stage in the development 
of pre-Israeli Hebrew. This is not to say that 
the new language is divorced from ite history 
and its past. Far from it. But Israeli Hebrew 
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Harm Rosén: Hartt shelanu. xii, 
308 pp. Tel-Aviv: Am-Oved, 57 16 
[1956]. 


The renaissance of Hebrew 18 a phenomenon 
probably without parallel in recorded history. 
Other languages have been ‘revived’ within 
the past century and have been elevated to the 
status of a national language; in each case 
new elements that will satisfy the social, 
scientific, and cultural needs of modern times 
have been grafted on to a living speech. With 
Hebrew the circumstances have been very 
different. There are conflicting theories as to 
the precise point in Jewish history at which 
Hebrew ‘ died ' as a spoken tongue, or whether 
indeed it ‘died’ at all. But it cannot be 
denied that for the great majority of Jews 
throughout the world Hebrew had become the 
language of the synagogue and the * house of 
study’. It was approached only through 
another tongue— Yiddish or the vernacular 
of the country in which the Jews resided. It 
could lay no claim to being considered the 
speech-medium of an active community— 
until little more than two generations ago. 
But within that space of two generations its 
status has been recognized as a modern lan- 
guage in the fullest sense of the phrase. It is 
the normal, everyday speech of Israel, a 
country of over two million souls with an 
efficient network of schools and colleges and 
with a fine record in the arts and sciences 
already to ita credit. Modern Hebrew is the 
second language of many thousands of Jews 
in the Diaspora; ite study has become & 
necessity alike to Jews and to non-Jewish 
scholars and linguists. 

The appearance, then, of the first full-length 
study of modern Hebrew by a competent 
Israeli linguist is an event of outstanding 
importance. That a work of this nature should 
have been delayed so long is due to political 
and social factors. Mr. Rosén compares the 
evolution of modern Hebrew to a motion- 
picture ; it hag developed at a speed out of all 
proportion to that of the ordinary processes 
of nature. Phase has succeeded phase with 
bewildering rapidity. Each new wave of 
immigrants has left 1ta mark upon the vocabn- 
lary and structure of the language, sometimes 
forcefully, sometimes so subtly that it can be 
detested only by an accomplished linguist. 
Only when large-scale immigration was tem- 
porarily restricted did the Jewish population 
of Palestine assume for a while the character 
of a homogeneous linguistic unit. But such 
a tame of political depression was not conducive 
to linguistic research. 

The establishment of Israel has given an 
impetus to linguistio studies. It has given also 
temporal and spatial definition to the language 
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marks the emphatic case of the substantive 
m Biblical Aramaio. They are not drawn 
from & common pool, nor is their use parallel 
even semantically. Yet Mr. Rosén’s survey of 
Moabite and other languages of the same 
group, illustrated by charte of isoglosses, is 
significant and useful, not least in demon- 
Btrating the central position of Biblical 
Hebrew among these languages. 

Mr. Rosén then analyses the successive 
phases of Hebrew—of the Bible, of the Mishnah, 
of the Middle Ages, and of the Haskslah 
movement—in terms of the contribution levied 
upon them by Israeli Hebrew. The direct 
influence of Biblieal Hebrew has been mainly 
in vocabulary. Mishnaic Hebrew, on the other 
hand, has contributed generously in both 
vocabulary and syntax, notably in the forma- 
tion of subordinate clauses and in the temporal 
significance of tenses. One is tempted to com- 
ment that Mr. Rosén allows too little weight to 
direct influence of Greek upon the Hebrew of 
the Mishnaic period ; yet he may well be right 
in regarding much of the innovations of 
Mishnaio Hebrew as a natural development. 
Noldeke has sagely observed of Syriac—which 
closely resembles Mishnaio Hebrew in this 
respeot—that ‘everything is not immediately 
to be regarded as a Graecism which looks like 
one. The Greek idiom exercised its influence 
with all the greater force and effect precisely 
at those points where Syriao itself exhibited 
analogous phenomena’. On the adoption of 
Aramaisms into Israeli Hebrew, partioularly 
in nominal forms, Mr. Rosén has much to say 
that is both interesting and suggestive. In 
many cases the parallel Hebrew and Aramaic 
forms are used side by side with different, and 
clearly defined, nuances of meaning, in others 
the Aramaic forms belong to a more elevated 
diction. 

Not the least fascinating section of 
Mr. Rosén’s book is his discussion of the 
methods employed in coming new words and 
phrases in Israeli Hebrew. Israelis not lacking 
in ita Lylys—nor in its Gertrude Steins. But 
they have little impact on the language. The 
Vaad haLashon (now the Hebrew Language 
Academy) haa been entrusted by the State with 
certain functions. Its members act with proper 
circumspection. These functions, however, are 
(with an exception to which I refer later) 
advisory, not legislative. The final arbitrament 
rests, a8 it must, with the public; and the 
yardstick 18, as ıt should be, utility combined 
with good taste. Ft is remarkable to what an 
extent the literate publio of Israel (and that 
means virtually the whole adult population) 
shares in the creative energy and satisfaction 
of adapting the language to modern society, 
and how happy have been the results. The 
introduction of new words is, of course, no 
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draws from the vast reservoir of pre-Israeli 
Hebrew at will and at whatever level is dictated 
by the needs and the mood of the moment. 

It is axiomatic that language قد‎ a living 
organism following natural processes. It is 
dangerous to talk of ‘correct speech’ or 
‘incorrect speech’; and the linguist must 
record phenomena as they exst or appear to 
exist. These principles—axiomatic as they 
are to; the point of banality—cannot be 
repeated too frequently in a discussion of 
Israeli Hebrew. So firmly entrenched is the 
authority of the Bible and the Talmud among 
Jews that there is an instinctive tendenoy 
among scholars, as well as laymen, to look 
back at the vocabulary and linguistic con- 
ventions of those writings as the norm. There 
is little need to point out, as does Mr. Rosén, 
that we have virtually no direct evidence as 
to the exact value of the consonantal and vowel 
sounds of Biblical Hebrew, that all these 
sounds have radically changed in definition 
over the course of centuries, or that much of 
the groundwork upon which is based the 
traditional scheme of Hebrew grammar was 
the creation of scholars to whom Arabio, 
rather than Hebrew, was the medium of 
intercourse. The Israeli of to-day can no more 
be contained within the linguistic than within 
the social framework of ancient Palestine. It is 
instructive to observe how greatly the modes of 
Hebrew speech have altered within the last 
30 years. Yet many of those who criticize the 
grammar and speech forms of Israeli Hebrew 
are thinking, consciously or unconsciously, in 
terms of the Hebrew of over 2,000 years ago ! 

In his opening chapter Mr. Rosén seeks, by 
means of an analysis of Moabite, to arrive at 
the criteria which distinguish the members of 
the north-west Semitio group of languages. 
Details of the method employed in this chapter 
lay themselves open to criticism, for Mr. Rosén 
does not apply here the rules of strict linguistic 
analysis that he operates rigidly and effectively 
in the later chapters of his book. How far is it 
justifiable in a modern linguistic study to treat 
of Biblical Hebrew as & single unit, divorced 
from the considerations of time and space that 
vary with many of the several books and docu- 
ments of the Bible? Should Mosbite and 
Biblical Aramaic be treated side by side and 
in the same manner ? Why is no mention made 
of the fact that our material m Phoenician 
and Ugaritic—and even more so in Moabite—is 
severely restricted in style and content? 
Mr. Rosén treats of linguistic phenomena of 
the most varied nature as though they were of 
equal importance, It is doubtful whether it is 
sound method to set the Hebrew particle ef 
in opposition to the Arabic ‘ accusative’ 
ending a, or the prefixed definite article of 
Hebrew in opposition to the suffix a which 
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in particular, is he lacking in ability to point 
a Hebrew (consonantal) text? The answer is 
beyond doubt. The vowels of the Massoretic 
system bear little relation to the vowels of 
Israeli Hebrew, and the ‘laws’ of traditional 
Hebrew grammar (notably on the pronuncia- 
tion of the bgdkpé letters) are largely meaning- 
lees in the framework of the modern living 
language. It is not posmble, in short, to 
compose the formal grammar of Israeli Hebrew 
along the traditional lines of classical Hebrew. 

Yet the influence of the forms of written 
Hebrew upon the new language remains strong. 
Indeed, it may be asked whether Mr. Rosén 
has not treated this aspect too cursorily. When 
the Israeli says körë but borea (XNP ,y^mp) 
he shows awareness of the 'ayin at the end of 
the latter word; when he says 6réh but 
óréa, (TNV MNN) he is conscious of the 
fact that the second word ends in a het, not 
a kaf. The ‘ayin, too, is maintained in the 
middle of certain words (e.g. "NYP, opposed 
to ANP) by a fallmg tone among Ashkena- 
zim, by the full consonantal enunciation of the 
letter among Oriental Jews. There seems little 
reason to doubt that both ‘ayin and het will 
recover their full consonantal value and will 
have phonemic significance ın their own right 
in the near future—-under the combined impact 
of the Arabic dialects of the countries bordering 
on Israel and of the fast-growing proportion 
of Israelis originating from those countries. It 
may be that the Hebrew Langnage Academy 
will have cause to regret that it has sacrificed 
the precise rendering of these sounds in its 
popular scheme for the transliteration of 
Israeli Hebrew into roman letters—admurable 
and courageous as the scheme is in other 
respects. (The promulgation of this scheme 
appeara to be the only occasion on which the 
recommendations of the Academy are to be 
given binding force on official quarters.) 

To the task of reducing Israeli Hebrew to a 
formal grammar, Mr. Rosén’s pioneering work 
is a brillant contribution, which will be of the 
greatest value to orientalists and linguists, We 
may hope that a translation into English— 
omitting only the passages on the rules and 
conventions of linguistic analysis that are well- 
known in the English-speaking world—will 
make the book available to a wider public than 
it can at present reach. 

Errors of printing are remarkably few; the 
present reviewer has noted four—on p. 26, 
line 9, p. 34, line 28, p. 41, line 8, and p. 153, 
line 8. 

J. B. SEGAL 


WILHELM HOENERBACE (ed): Dre 
vulgárarabische Poetik al-Kuäb al- 
‘Aul al-hali wal-murahhas al-gali des 
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novelty to Hebrew. Foreign technical terms 
and words of social import were introduced 
into the language from the earliest times ; 
we have evidence in plenty in the Bible. But 
to-day there is undoubtedly a greater sense of 
urgency and a stronger need for scientific 
accuracy, and the preasure for the adoption 
of new words and idioms is more immediate. 
Sometimes rare Hebrew words are re-employed 
in & new or more precise sense, like the terms 
for electricity and revolver, sometimes words 
are sought in Aramaic or another cognate 
language, sometimes a Hebrew term has been 
invented, sometimes a foreign word has been 
naturalzed. The oriteria remain arbitrary 
and inconsistencies are numerous. Why have 
we mivrak for telegram, while telephone is 
telefon? But these are the inconaistenoies of a 
living language. 

The main, and the longest, ohapter of 
Mr. Rosén’s book deals with the details of the 
forms and the structure of Israeli Hebrew. 
He takes as the norm of the language the 
Hebrew spoken and written by graduates of 
secondary schools and by officials in the course 
of their duties. Mr. Rosén has been criticized 
for the fact that he has chosen a norm at all— 
unfairly, as it seems to the present reviewer. 
It is precisely this section of the Israeli 
community—the graduates of secondary 
schools and the officials—that, in the last 
resort, creates or rejecta new forms and 
perpetuates old forms in the language; and 
the decisions of this group have weight out of 
all proportion to their numbers. In describing 
as sub-normal or supra-normal features that 
do not conform to the norm, Mr. Rosén is 
not advocating wider acceptance of the norm ; 
he is reporting what are in fact the bread 
conditions of the language. 

. It ıs impossible within the compass of a 
review to embark upon a detailed analysis of 
this part of Mr. Rosén’s book. He discusses 
the peculiar blend of accent which is dominant 
in Israeli Hebrew, the ‘ weakening’ of em- 
phatic consonants and the modification of 
others, the emergence of new phonemes, the 
morphology and sentence-structure of the 
language. This treatment of Israelı Hebrew 
should be in the hands of those who wish 
to teach or learn the language effeotively. It 
18 & careful and scholarly study, and none the 
less so for being at the same time stimulating 
and provocative ; mdeed, its value lies not so 
much in Mr. Rosén’s own statements and 
analyses as in the train of thought to which 
they give rise. Here, for example, may be 
found the explanation of that phenomenon 
that so often exasperates the non-Israeli 
Hebraist (and sometimes the Israeli Hebraist 
also). Why is the ‘ average’ Israeli so ' bad ` 
at the grammar of classical Hebrew, and why, 
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would be vowelled), or whether it merely closes 
a syllable, or whether it is felt to be doubled. 
The difference is not readily distinguished by 
ear, though doubtless in sung verse it will be 
remarked without difficulty. Prolongations 
and contractions of vowels in &coordance with 
ordinary colloquial usage figure frequently, 
e.g. (p. 40), radjá'at for radja‘at, and wa-la for 
wala. The principle of a pattern of long and 
short syllables, however, remains unchanged 
from ancient Arabio right up to the present 
day, though of course the conventional notion 
of 16 metres, a purely artificial concept, has in 
this context no meaning at all. A typical 
contraction from the colloquial language is 
(p. 49) khuttarā for khudA tard, which is of 
course also classical, and I can quote a more 
violent contraction from a colloquial docu- 
ment—iassilla for taşt 114, but simple as these 
examples seem they can be highly puzzling 
in an Arabic MS. 

At once the similarity of the diction to that 
of verse known to-day (though the terms are 
not recent) as Aumains (and I think in some 
places as malhün, nabaji, or other names as 
yet unrecorded), 18 manifest. To take one 
example (p. 72) among many, 

Atjayr kad gharrad fawka 'l-aghsan 

Fa-hadjai law‘at al-mahzin 

This highly conventionalized diction is common 
to all Arab lands and as 16 is not always to be 
explained away as a literary borrowing, though 
of course it might have travelled with the 
tunes to which these verses are set, one must 
look for a traditional ongin for it, an origin 
perhaps as ancient as the oldest Arabic verse, 
but this problem still remains to be studied 
au fond. Al-Hilli states that the best of 
zadjals ia what هذ‎ composed in al-lughat 
al-‘dmmiyah (p. 68), but his derivation of the 
word is somewhat odd, for the reviewer feels 
that it can hardly be derived from the brutal 
sounds of thunder or the noise of stones or 
iron, but rather from such a usage as 2203061 al- 
kumri, the cooing of the ring-dove of Hadrami 
verse. 
The German introduction disousses the 
zadjal, its construction, rules of metre and 
rhymo; the mawiliyi follows with a good 
bibliographical excursus on mawHiyă litera- 
ture (pp. 24-5) and a discussion of types, 
themes, poetic conceits; the kan wa-kan and 
kuma are similarly treated. In the ‘Analyse 
des ‘Atil’ Dr. Hoenerbach discusses the con- 
ventions governing the zagdjal and other verse- 
forms; for instance the ‘rab, certain particles, 
doubled letters, hamzah, and tanwin, may not 
be used with zadjal as opposed to ghi'r, but 
such rules do not seem strictly followed. 

The usual apparatus critious to the text is 
supplied, and a‘ zagal-Index ’; afurtherindex 
of technical terms might have been supplied 
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Safiyaddin Hills. (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur in 
Mainz. Veróffentlichungen der 
Orientalischen Kommission, Bd. x.) 
viii, 92, 214 pp., 2 plates. Wiesbaden : 
Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1956. 
DM. 42. 


This volume is based on an edition of the 
poet and critio Safi al-Din al-Hill’s treatise on 
poetics entitled al-‘Atil ألقط-له‎ . . . . Al-Hilli, 
a biography of whom is prefixed to the Arabio 
text, seems to have been court poet to the 
Urtukids of Maridin, but he travelled in Syria, 
Egypt, and Iraq itself, visiting both Cairo and 
Baghdad. Flourishing as he did between the 
years 677—749 H., ie. in the first half of the 
fourteenth century A.D., the period of classical 
Arabio literature was for him a thing of a past 
age, and a century separates him from the 
Spanish poets Ibn Kuzman and Mudghalis, 
but though largely concerned with Spanish 
poets, al-Hilli is thoroughly conversant 
naturally with similar types of poetry in 
Syria, Egypt, and Iraq. The verse-forms of 
which he treats are the zadjal, mawiliyd, kin 
wa-kin, and kiimad. For later writers on these 
genres he seems to have become a source-book, 
and their references to his work have been 
, carefully collected by Dr. Hoenerbach who 
discusses his achievements as a poet, a collec- 
tor, and a linguistic observer. 

In the ‘philologische Ergebnisse’ Dr. 
Hoenerbach summarizes the observations 
of al-Hilli, and his own observations based on 
al-Hill's treatise. These include what in 
classical Arabic are termed poetic licences 
metris causa, but which are really the con- 
tractions of spoken Arabic—classical or 
colloquial—that have appeared in poetry. 
This portion of the text is most significant, 
for though the poetic licences and the char- 
acteristics of the grammar of Ibn Kuzman 
and Mudghalis, writing as they do in oollo- 
quial Arabic, differ from the accepted norms 
of the classical language, they are exactly 
those of colloquial Arabio verse existing at 
the present time, I think one could say of the 
verse of any type of colloquial Arabic. With 
the principles, if one may so term them, 
laid down here, one should approach the verse 
of such poete as al-Shughtari and apply to 
them the scansion of colloquial Arabic. In 
this particular respect 15 is most fortunate that 
the MS contains a very full vowelling—it is 
indeed indispensable to the understanding of 
the text which otherwise would remain full of 
obscurities. In scansion of this type of verse 
the reviewer has found ıt important to attempt 
to establish whether an apparently unvowelled 
consonant is felt by the poet to form a short 
syllable (when of course in classical Arabic it 
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ase good manuscript. Again, the Latin trans- 
lation of the text, made in Toledo in 1150, 
which is & word-for-word vermon of the Arabio 
and is older than any known Arabic MS 
does not seem to have been consulted on & 
single point. The materials having been so 
restricted, the editor could not perhaps be 
expected to discuss the transmission of the 
text, but he has not even taken the trouble to 
describe the MSS he has used and the reader 
ıa simply referred to the catalogues of the 
relevant libraries. 

The restriction of the basic materials 
naturally limits the scope of the textual 
variants; however, one is surprised at the 
swollen critical apparatus of the Czech edition. 
Arabic scribes are usually careless about the 
dots placed above or below certain letters 
especially in the case of pronominal prefixes 
and suffixes. It is true that the practice can 
occasionally cause trouble to the editor in 
cases where verbs and participles can, theoreti- 
cally, refer to more than one noun in & sen- 
tence. In the vast majority of cases, however, 
no doubt arises as to the meaning—indeed, 
this is why the scribes are so casual about 
diacritical dote, But M. Bakoš has deemed it 
necessary to record such ‘ variants’ ın every 
oase. He explains this procedure in the 
* Avant-propos’ (vol. m, p. ix): ‘On nous 
reprochera peut-être de mentionner, dans les 
variantes, toutes! les divergences, si minimes 
qu'elles soient. . . . Nous oroyons, toutefois, 
pouvoir justifier oe procédé: comme notre 
texte arabe est fort difficile au point de vue 
philosophique auasi bien qu’au point de vue de 
terminologie, nous sommes d’avis que toute! 
divergence peut être d’importance...’. 

M. Bakoš has obviously given thought to 
the text he has sought to establish, although 
he seems to have leaned somewhat heavily on 
the Tebran text; this is apparent from 
quite a large number of cases where he has 
emended the text on the basis of his editorial 
authority. But his knowledge of Arabic and, 
not infrequently, his ability to understand the 
doctrine cannot be said to have been very 
faithful to him and his honesty. It 1s 1mpos- 
sible to examine in detail the whole work here ; 
I shall be content to make remarks on the first 


seven pages (pp. 7-13) : 

(1) p. 7, line 3, end: the editor seems to me 
to have arbitrarily changed the masculine 
singular pronoun in his اسطقساما‎ as referring 
to الكون والفساد‎ ‘the world of becoming’. 

(2) p. 7, lines 9, 12: he has used the II form 
of yu, which is not found in any Arabic 


1 The italics are mine. 
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but the German introduction is 80 well arranged 
as to make reference a facile task. This volume 
is & very significant, indeed a fundamental 
contribution to the study of Arabio poetica. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


Jíx Baxoš (ed. and ir): Psychologie 
d Ibn Sina (Avicenne) d'après son 
œuvre 243-212. (Práce Ceskoslo- 
venské Akademie Véd. Sekce Jazyka 
a Literatury.) 2 vols. : [vi], 270 pp. ; 
ix, 245 pp. Prague: Éditions de 
l'Académie Tchécoslovaque des 
Sciences, 1956. Kčs. 79 and 24.15. 

So far, no critical edition of Avicenna’s 
great and encyclopaedic philosophical work, 
the Kitab al-shsfa’ exista1—though this work 
not only dominated the philosophical tradition 
of the Muslim world until very recently, and, 
indeed, still continues to dominate the tradi- 
tional schools in that part of the world, but 
was مع‎ enduringly and richly influential in 
medieval Western thought. Of this work, the 
psychological and the metaphysical parts have 
been especially influential historically and are 
in themselves highly interesting. M. Bakoš 
has, for the first time, made available to the 
publie a critically edited Arabic text of the 
psychological part together with a French 
translation. 

The materials on which M. Bakoš has based 
his edition are rather severely restricted, which 
fact is not perhaps entirely explained by the 
sad and artificial international barriers to the 
spread of knowledge. In 1951, Father Anawati 
published, ın Cairo, on the occasion of 
Avicenna’s millenary, a bibliography of 
Avicenna. This list mentioned about three 
dozen MSS of the psychological part, complete 
and partial, known to exist in various libraries. 
M. Bakoš shows no awareness of this work. 
But even apart from the MSS existing in the 
Muslim East, the editor has not fully availed 
himself of the materials in the West: he has 
not even consulted the two quite good MSS 
in Leiden. As a result, M. Bako’ found himself 
basing his text only on three complete MSS 
(two of these—those of the British Museum 
and the India Office Library—very late) and 
& partial one, in addition to the Tehran 
lithographed edition which is hardly as good 


1 In 1951, the Egyptian Government and the 
Cultural Department of the Arab e set 
up a committee to publish the work, but, so 
far, only the ‘Introduction to logic’, the 
Isagoge, has appeared. At the instance of this 
Committee, I undertook the critical edition of 
the psychological part, which is now being 
arenas by the Publications Board of the 

niversity of Durham. 
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(12) p. 13, line 10: فى موضوع‎ . . . sell ,وهذا‎ 
* And this idea is not repugnant to its existence 
in a certain thing in such a way that it does 
not exist in a substratum’. The sentence is 
very difficult to understand since it is difficult 
to know the referente of ° this idea’ and ° ts 
existenoe '. Some attempt should have been 
made in the notes to olear this up. But 
M. Bakoš seeks refuge in a very ourious 
translation opposing his own text (vol. xr, p. 8, 
line 32) : ' Mais cette idée n'empêche pas que 
sa manière d'étre ne se trouve dans une 
certaine chose, non comme dans un aujet 
d'inheaon '. But this obviously contradicts 
the previous sentenoe. 

An interesting oase involving both language 
and doctrine occurs on p. 147, hne 16: 
المسمتين بالدودة‎ which M. Bako’ translates 
(vol x, p. 107, line 37) ‘suivant le chemin 
pris par le ver’. The Arabio is incorrect 


because سمت‎ is not followed by .ب‎ The 


editor has not heeded the marginal revision on 
the India Office Library MS which, together 
with the Tehran text, could at least lead him 
to think that something was missing between 
the two words. (The Latin translation has 
also gone quite wrong here.) No MS has given 
the word correctly and many have omitted it 
altogether. It should be read, it seems, as 
إليى الدودة‎ oll ‘(the two members) 
called the buttocks of the vermiform process ’. 
The source of the dootrine is Galen (opera, 
ed. Kuhn, vol nt, p. 677):  éfoxal roo 
éykeddáAov, yÀovría xaAovpéra. 

But the translation of the whole sentence 
given by M. Bakoš is not correct: ‘ et (lorsque) 
le ver qui, appartenant a l'estimgtive, ouvre 
ce qui est entre les deux membres . . .' should 
be rendered 'and the vermiform procees is 
opened by moving apart the two members 
called the buttocks of the vermiform process ’. 
The doctrine is explained by Avicenna in his 
anatomy of the brain elsewhere. 

M. Bakoš has appended some notes at the 
end of his translation, where he explains 
difficult passages of the text and also gives 
historical sources of Avicenna’s doctrines. He 
quotes Aristotle, Galen, and, occasionally, 
Alexander of Aphrodisias in these rather sparse 
notes, But the lengthy and intricate discussions 
of the problems in Avicenna have their ım- 
mediate Greek predecessors in the later neo- 
Platonio commentators on Aristotle—lke 
Philoponus, Simplicius, and others, as 1 
showed in my Avicenna’s psychology (Oxford, 
1052). M. Bakoš has ignored not only these 
men who were responsible for producing the 
amalgam of Hellenic philosophy to which the 
Muslims were heirs, but does not even give 
references to Plotinus himself, 
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classical dictionary ; Dozy alone gives it but 
cites no Arabio authority. 

(3) p. 8, lme 16: he has arbitrarily and 
wrongly emended the perfectly correct expres- 
sion من العذر‎ ob] into .أعليناه من العذر‎ 

(4) p. 9, last line, beginning: the pronoun 
هو‎ should be removed since it cannot refer 
to anything. 

(B) p. 10, lines 2-8: و يحتاج . . . لتعرف‎ : the 
verbs should be changed from third person 
singular to first person plural in keeping with 
what goes before and after. 

(8) p. 10, line 13: UWS صورته مأ‎ etl has 
been translated, taking 5,4.» in a technical 
sense ‘le corps serait sa forme, o'eet oe que 
nous avons dit’ (vol. rr, p. 6, line 13). This 
does not even translate the editors Arabic, 
and is, further quite unintelligible, for, whose 
form will the body become? I think the 
clause simply means ‘the case of the body 
will be (the same) as we have previously 
described ’, i.e. our previous argument would 
apply in this case too. 

(T) p. 10, line 17; جزء‎ (1) should be fje, 

(8) p. 10, line 21: مأ يقبلها‎ should surely be 
changed into aLa ما‎ (ie. wll), despite 
all the MSS ? 

(8) p. 11, line 16; صورة‎ le Y is translated 
(vol. uo, p. 7, line 12) ‘parce que lame est 
forme’. This mistranslation gives rise to a 
rather serious misconception of Avicenna’s 
doctrine according to which, indeed, the soul 
must not be defined as form of the body but as 


its entelechy or perfection (the same error is 
committed by the Latin translator), Actually, 


the feminine pronoun in ly refers not to 


the soul but to صورة‎ whioh follows, the 
correct translation being ‘ the form is a form’. 
But since the editor has taken it to refer to 
the soul, he is further forced to mis-omend 
the perfectly correct text in the succeeding line 
where we read gigs Se كال كسب اعشارها‎ Le y 
‘° since the soul is a perfection in ite relation . . .'. 
Actually, according to all MSS the pronoun 
is masculine and refers to كال‎ —‘ since per- 
fection 18 a perfection in relation to...’. 

(10) p. 12, hne 3: ,والادراك‎ as the 
critical apparatus correctly shows, should be 
repeated, the previous sentence stopping at 
the first ,والادراك‎ and the next beginning 
with the second. 

(11) p. 12, line 7 : Ul must be read as ol; 
with the MSS, since here the second alternative 
of the disyunctaon starts. 
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thinks that a terminus ad quem may bo found 
in the fact that Averrobs speaks of ‘ Physical 
Science’ and means by that term also De 
anima (according to the Greek and Arab 
commentators De anima formed a part of 
physical science). Now, according to Dr. Rosen- 
thal, Averroes did not complete his first 
commentary on De anima before 1182 (this is 
by no means sure) and would presumably have 
quoted De an:ma under its own title, if he 
had already written a commentary on it. This 
seems to me a strange argument. When 
Averroes wrote the present commentary, he 
had in any case read Aristotle's De anima 
and he might just as well have referred to it 
under its own title, even if he had not yet 
written & commentary on it. I do not attach 
much importance to fixing a date to this kind 
of work, but I may perhaps mention here that 
Alonso, Teologia de Averroes, 97, attributes it to 
the year 1194 and gives as a reference a note by 
Petrus Lambeoius in his description of the 
manuscripts of the Viennese Imperial Library 
in which a Hebrew manusoript of this work is 
found. I have verified this reference, but there 
must be some misunderstanding. The only 
date mentioned is the date of the Hebrew 
translation, namely 5082 according to Jewish 
chronology. 

As to the English translation and the notes, 
I think that here and there certain improve- 
ments could be made. I will restrict myself to 
& few examples taken from the first pages. 

L7: ‘The first and second parts of this 
&cience [of Politics] stand in the same relation- 
ship to each other as do the books of Health 
and Illness and the Preservation of Health and 
the Removal of Illness in Medicine ’. 

Dr. Rosenthal in a note has tried 1n vain to 
find the titles of these books amongst Galen's 
works. He might have saved himself the 
trouble; no particular books are meant here. 
The meaning of this passage is: ‘Just as in 
medicine the works that treat of health and 
illness are the theoretical introduction to the 
works that treat how to preserve health and 
to eliminate illness, so in Ethical-Political 
Science, Ethica, its first part, is the theoretacal 
introduction to Politios, ita second part’. 
One should compare this with Averroes, 
TahAfut al tahafut (ed. Bouyges, 510, last line). 
The passage is ultimately based on Aristotle, 
Nic. Eth., x.9.11815*. In this connexion it 
may be remarked that the words, rv.5, ' how 
the body grows up in health’ should read: 
‘ how the body should grow up in health '. 

11.6 : ‘For, if every individual were [by 
n&ture] capable [of attaining] all human per- 
feotions, nature would have done something 
absurd (or in vain) For it is a fallacy [to 
suppose] that something were posmble yet 
incapable of coming into existence '. 
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M. Bakoj's work, in sum, has made a 
weloome beginning on the text and com- 
mentary of the section on psychology of the 
Shsfa’, although both need to be carried much 
further if real justice is to be done to Avicenna’s 
work. 

¥. RAHMAN 


E. I. J. ROSENTHAL (ed. and tr): 
Averroes! Commentary on Plato's Re- 
public. (University of Cambridg 
Oriental Publications, No. 1. xii, 
337 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1956. £3 17s. 6d. 


Since Averroes was not able to procure an 
Arabic translation of Aristotle’s Politics copies 
of which, rightly or wrongly, he believed to 
exist in the Orient and since with Aristotle he 
regarded Polrtics as being the practical applica- 
tion of the principles discussed in Ethioa, 
he undertook to summarize and commentate 
as a substitute for Aristotle’s Politics the 
political part of Plato’s Republic. Arabic 
manuscripts of this work have not yet been 
found, but there exist several manuscripta of a 
Hebrew translation by Samuel b. Yehüdã of 
Marseilles. This Samuel was not an accom- 
plished Arabic scholar and his translation is 
in many ways deficient. Dr. Rosenthal has 
edited, translated, and annotated this Hebrew 
version, has given himself immense trouble to 
make sense of this often very obscure text and, 
on the whole, has succeeded very well. He 
hss carefully compared his text with the Greek 
text of Plato’s Republic, has discussed in his 
notes some of Averroés’ own developments 
and digreesions, which form perhaps the most 
interesting part of the book, and has traced 
back some of them to Farabi and Aristotle. 

There are two points in Dr. Rosenthal’s 
short introduction with which I fail to agree. 
First, he believes that Averroes' commentary 
is based on Galen’s summary of Platos 
Republic. This would imply that Averroés 
had no other source for his knowledge of the 
Republic than just this work, but there is no 
reason to believe this. Besides, the parts 
which Averroes has commentated show that 
he had a detailed translation at his disposal. 
But what especially invalidates Dr. Rosenthal’s 
belief is that Averroès polemizes agamst Galen 
and says (p. 152 of the translation) that it can 
be geen from Plato himself that he did not make 
a certain statement in the way Galen inter- 
preted it. 

The second point conoerns the date of the 
work. It seems plausible that the oom- 
mentary was written after Averroés’ Middle 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics 
the date of which is 1177. But Dr. Rosenthal 
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of the world to a state is general in Stoicism 
(mundum urbem ease bene administratam). 
The second part of the sentence (the activi- 
ties and principles of nature) refers to the 
Aristotelian doctrine that nature acta with 
& purpose like a crafteman, for instance, & 
builder who wants to build a house or an artisan 
who wants to make a saw (e.g. Aristotle, 
Phystes, 11.8-9). 

These few remarks may suffice to show that 
certain improvements both in the translation 
and the notes might be made. This, however, 
does not diminish my appreciation of 
Dr. Rosenthals paimstaking and scholarly 
work which should be carefully studied by all 
those interested in Averroes’ thought. 


SIMON VAN DEN BRRGH 


R. Rootvink (comp.): Historical atlas 
of the Muslim peoples. Compiled. by 
R. Roolvink, with the collaboration of 
Saleh A. el Ali, Hussain Monés, Mohd. 
Salm. xi 40 pp. Amsterdam: 
Djambatan, 1957. Guilders 27.50. 


Until recently, studente of Islamio history 
have had to face a sea of geographical names 
with comparatively httle assistance from maps 
and charte. Occasionally an author might 
provide cartographical assistance, but in 
general the reader would have to turn to the 
few maps allotted to his subject i in the general 
atlases of World or European hi 

In the last few years, however, two atlases 
have appeared which deal specifically with the 
history of Islam. First came Hazard's Atlas of 
Islamic history, published by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press in 1951. This was conceived on an 
interesting plan ; it showed the same ares in & 
sequence of maps portraying the Near and 
Middle East at intervals of exactly a century ; 
but ite value was impaired by its preoocupa- 
tion with frontier changes, by the lack of space 
awarded to India and the Far East, and by its 
large number of macouracies. 

Dr. Roolvink’s new compilation 1s more 
conventional in scheme, and depicts the rime 
and fall of the various Muslim dynasties and 
states by means of some 60 maps on 40 pages. 
The atlas ıa a pleasure to peruse : the maps are 
beautifully constructed, and the print is 
legible and artastio. 

Comparison with its only rival is inevitable. 
We find in Dr. Roolvink’s work a more fairly 
proportioned treatment of the different 1egions, 
while a departure from politics 1s provided by 
two—though only two—interesting and useful 
charts showing trade routes and main products 
m the Middle Ages. On the other hand, the 
American atlas gives its place-names in the 
version current at the date illustrated by each 
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These sentences are obscure by themselves 
and need some elucidation. Dr. Rosenthal 
refers simply to Aristotle, Physics, 11.2, where, 
however, this question is not treated. The 
problem touched on here is whether there are 
‘ possibles °, that is potentialities, that are 
never realized, for instance, whether 8 par- 
ticular glass that will never be broken is 
breakable or not. This question is much dis- 
cussed both in Greco-Roman philosophy and 
in Arab philosophy and theology. Here the 
second alternative is upheld. If a man had the 
potentiality to acquire all human perfeotions, 
but did never acquire them, nature would have 
done something in vain, i.e. this potentiality 
would be in vain and, indeed, self-contra- 
dictory, since, according to the conception of 
potentiality here upheld, ‘ potentiality ' means 
what one day will be realized, not what one 
day may be realized. For this conception of 
the possible, see, for instance, Anstotle, De 
caelo, 1.12.2838. In this connexion if may be 
remarked that the words in the next sentence 
“experience attests to the existence of human 
individuals of such quality’ should read to 
make sense: ' Experience shows that human 
individuals are in such a condition’, that is, 
it قد‎ shown by experience that no individual 
possesses all human perfections. 

vn.11: ‘In our divine law, the same is true 
of laws which follow [the pattern of] human 
laws, for the ways which lead in it to God are 
two: one by persuasion and the other by 
war ’. 

1 am unable to understand this sentence and 
Dr. Rosenthal's annotation does not make it 
clearer. From the context it oan be seen that 
the meaning is: ' What applies to man-made 
laws apples to our Divine Law . . . that is: 
just as the profane law-giver leads the masses 
to virtue by persuasion (or education) or 
punishment (or war), so the divinely inspired 
law of Islam leads men to God by these two 
Ways `. 

x.8: ‘The divine Intelligibles are repre- 
sented through the operation of political 
principles and through actions of the physical 
faculties and principles through their corre- 
sponding volitional facultaes and arta '. 

It ıs evident that to make sense the second 
' through ' should be replaced by ‘the’. And 
even then the passage remains obscure and 
needs some elucidation. To understand this 
passage one should know that Averroes, 
using metaphora found already in Aristotle, 
compares the world to & state or to an army 
governed or commanded by a supreme King 
or Commander (God) who is obeyed by his 
vassals or his officers, i.e. the divine Intell- 
gibles, theseparate Intellects, who administrate 
the world as his proxies (for this compare e.g. 
Tahafut al taháfut, 184 sqq.). This comparison 
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history—cultural developmenta, for example '. 
A pity, then, that these wishes did not carry 
the day. For this work is not an atlas ‘ of the 
Muslim peoples’ at all. To fulfil such an aim, 
and to be of real benefit to the student, it 
ought to contain (a) an adequate indication of 
the movement of peoples and tribes, partiou- 
larly in portraying a history in which such a 
large part is played by nomads; (b) the full 
treatment of such vital features of Islam as the 
pilgrim-routes, and the spread and distribu- 
tion of heresies; and (c) at least one large- 
scale map of each important area in such 
sufficient detail as to ulustrate the works and 
routes of the leading Muslim historians, geo- 
graphers, and travellers. 

Political changes such as those on which this 
book concentrates can often be effectively 
shown either by superimposing boundaries as 
at different dates on one map, or by the use of 
several small insets on one page. So, for 
instance, the three pages devoted to the 
T&hirids, Ikhshidids, Saffarids, Tülünids, and 
Samanids might have been compressed into 
one, and a more ruthless exercise of this 
device might have freed a number of pages 
for such a combination of mumagmation and 
genuine scholarship as would have given us, 
say, several large-scale maps showing the entire 
Islamio world during the fourteenth century, 
an invaluable and much-needed illustration of 
the works, times, and travels of Ibn Battita, 
Ibn Khaldiin, and their contemporaries. 


DONALD PITOHER 


PIERRE Caoma: Taha Husayn: his 
place 1n.the Egyptian literary renats- 
sance. ix, 260 pp. London: Luzac 
& Co., Ltd., 1956. 30s. 

After a slightly unpromising opening, 
Dr. Cachia sets before us an unusually candid 
survey of Taha Husam and his manifold 
activities, literary, social, and political. He 
has succeeded in creating a very readable book 
of reasonable mre out of a welter of material. 
Much value lies in that part of the survey 
which treats of Taha Husain’s activities since 
1945, when so rapid a development has taken 
place of the Arabic-speaking world, where his 
writings are so widely read, his opinion so 
highly considered, for Taha Husain is the 
acknowledged doyen of contempormy Arabic 
letters, directly interested in and affected by 
current world events, especially those relating 
to Egypt. 

While sympathetic, Dr. Cachia does not 
withhold criticism, and Taha Husain’s weak- 
nesses, his inconsistencies, the derivative 
nature of so many of his theories and ideas, 
his misapplication of his borrowings, and his 
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map, an invaluable aid to the student not 
found in Roolvink; further, the Hazard 
echeme shows at a glanoe the relation between 
the Islamic, Christian, and pagan countries 
at the given dates, which is not so easy to 
discover in the new compilation. 

On the score of general reliability, Dr. Rool- 
vink’s atlas must be given high marks. Among 


& few errors in detail, easily remedied in a 


later edition, we might note the following : 

The first map on p. 1] gives a very erroneous 
idea of Spain in the second half of the ninth 
century; the Umayyad Caliphate was by no 
means the compact unit suggested here, being 
torn by civil wars and rebellions, the indication 
of which would have afforded a more striking 
contrast with the next map of the Spain of 
al-Mansür (which incidentally fails to show the 
extent of the Umayyad influence in Maghrib 
at this time). On p. 13 the Buwayhid dominions 
should extend over the Persian Gulf to include 
Oman. On p. 15 the ‘ Territories under the 
suzerainty of Mahmüd of Ghazna' should 
certainly include Khwarizm ; presumably the 
map was based on the one illustrating Názim's 
Mahmüd. of Ghazna, but a reading of the text 
of that book would have shown that the 
author's map is in error on this point. On 
p. 20 an ancient mistake is recorded yet onoe 
agam, when the boundary of the Anatolian 
Seljug8 in the early thirteenth century is 
placed too far to the south-west; ıt first 
appears in the great Spruner-Menke Hand- 
Atlas of 1880, and has been repeated by 
nearly every mapmaker sinoe, despite the 
detailed correction made 1n 1934 by Professor 
Wittek in his monograph, Das Furatentum 
Mentesche. On p. 30, an overcrowded map of 
Ottoman expansion wrongly marks Ragusa 
as belonging to Venice, and the maps on 
pp. 31 and 84 suggest that Tabriz and 
Adh&rbüyj&n were Ottoman continuously from 
1514 until 1603. 

We may now consider how far the atlas 
achieves the purpose of its creators. If this 
is to trace the political changes in the Islamio 
state-complex, the maps are useful and instruc- 
tive, though there are certain striking omis- 
sions; for instance, a general map of the 
Muslim world is lacking, the Sudan receives 
no treatment before 1880, North Africa none 
between 1270 and 1520 (so that the important 
dynasties of the Marinids, Ziyanids, and 
Hafsids are unmentioned), and the Khanates 
of the Golden Horde and Kazan are entarely 
ignored. 

If, however, we look in this atlas for that 
expression of ‘the dynamics of Islamic 
history ’ which the compilers have hoped to 
give, we shall be disappointed. They say that 
they would ‘have preferred to devote more 
consideration to various aspects of Islamic 
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conditions his style, even some of the errors 
in his books which, had he proof-read them 
himself, would have been eliminated. 

The Western reader of Taha Husain must 
always look on his self-imposed task of bringing 
other cultures into the eye of the Arabio- 
speaking and especially the Muslim world, 
a8 dull, especially if he himself be an orientalist, 
yet this aspect of his activities must surely 
have ita: salutary effect as a counterbalance 
to the tendency of the more conservative 
Islamic groups at least, to look inwards, rather 
than outwards. As a mirror of his time and 
a very profound influence on it Taha Husain 
is of major interest to us. Moreover despite 
the element of showmanship in his role as 
grand littérateur, so very well stage-managed, 
one is convinoed of the underlying and true 
sincerity of the man and his purpose. Having 
read al-Aiyim a number of times, the reviewer 
has been struck again and again by the great 
art of this apparently artless book which takes 
Taha Husain into the realm of a creative writer 
and not just a stimulating purveyor of ideas. 

For this perspective of so prolific a writer 
and the assessment of his achievement, 
orientalists are indebted to Dr. Cachia’s 
diligent and selective analysis. 


R. B. SHRJEANT 


MORROE BERGER: Bureaucracy and 
society in modern Egypt : a study of the 
higher civil service. (Princeton Oriental 
Studies. Social Science, No. 1.) xiii, 
231 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 38s. 


e 

The classical European tradition of oriental 
soholarship is an outgrowth and an essential 
part of the European academico tradition itself. 
Its roots are in the sister studia of claseics 
and theology; its great pioneers were men 
who brought the philological and philosophical 
method and discipline, perfected through 
centuries of study of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew texte and of Christian and Jewish 
rehgion, and applied them first to Arabic 
and Islam, then to the remoter civilizations of 
Asia. Hstorioal studies came later, and were 
on the whole less successful. Since the first 
orientalist disciples of Niebuhr and Ranke, 
there have been desultory attempts to apply 
the methods and objectives of scientific history 
to the study of oriental ovilizations, and such 
scholars as Barthold, Becker, and Caetani 
were indeed able to make a noteworthy 
contribution to the understanding of medieval 
Islamic state and society. Even at the present 
day, however, probably the most significant 
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plain ordinary mistakes are given their full 
measure of criticism, not tactfully brushed 
aside, yet this study is in no sense 85 
* debunking ' of & celebrated figure. It seems 
to the reviewer that it is just these weaknesses 
and uncertainties in an age of so violent change 
that are typical of contemporary Egyptian 
mentality, drawn and repelled at one and the 
same time by its two different cultures. Until 
now there has been little of real fusion between 
the traditional culture of Egypt and that of 
the West to form a distinctive modern civiliza- 
tion, in contradistinction to nearly wholesale 
acceptance of that culture in some -circles ; 
though one may perhaps perceive the shape 
that this may take. The nalveté of Taha 
Husain's philosophy, the fundamental fact 
that he has wandered widely over the fields of 
Western thought without ever penetrating 
sufficiently to assimilate the true intellectual 
discipline of the West, the very inacouracies 
of his translations from the French, are typical 
of much of modern Egyptian oulture which 
affects the rest of the Arabic-speaking world 
in its turn to a not inconsiderable extent. 

Perhaps it is as a literary critic that Taha 
Husain is at his best, though his earlier more 
épatant views on ancient Arabio verse are said 
to have been modifled of later years. His view 
that ıt 1s textual critaciam which forms the basis 
of all critical work, his respect for those 
engaged in the revival of ancient texts and for 
the value of their labours must inevitably have 
& special appeal for the orientalist. 

Taha Husain’s social creed aa described by 
Dr. Cachia does not seem entirely logical. He 
is aware of ignorance to be combated, and has 
the usual sympathy for the Egyptian peasant 
and labouring groups—but who has not? 
His leaning towards democracy seems to be 
very consistent, but his answer to specific 
problems, says Dr. Cachia, ‘is unfortunately 
tangled ın the mesh of his political creed and 
his party allegiance’. Of his activities as an 
educationist at the Ministry of Publio Instruo- 
taon there is clearly very much that is laudable, 
but one is astounded at the rising cost of 
education over 10 years in which the budget 
increased by seven to eight times over what it 
was in 1942. 

In the matter of Taha Husain’s literary style 
there seems to be one surprising omission 
which has always seemed self-evident to the 
reviewer, who had at one time to listen to many 
radio talks of his, namely that the reason 
why his style is so discursive, so repetitive, 18 
surely just because Taha Husain is blind his 
style is therefore rather that of speech, 
however literary, than that of print. The 
simple fact that everything must be spoken, 
the composition, dictation, the reading back 
of. the finished work by secretaries, this 
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lators and informants is an adequate substitute 
for direct personal access to the evidence. 

All these points are well illustrated in 
Dr. Berger’s monograph, which is assuredly 
without precedent or parallel in any fleld of 
Islamio studies. The theme of his study is the 
Egyptian higher oivil servant. To throw light 
on this subject, Dr. Berger tells us, he ' reporte 
and analyzes data gathered in two ways: 
historical research, and the replies that 249 
higher oivil servants of Egypt gave in 1954 
to a long questionnaire about their baok- 
grounds, attitudes, and opinions’. It is ın the 
analysis of the answers to the questionnaires 
that the chief merit of the book lies. 
Dr. Berger’s historical research is trivial, and 
his brief statements concerning the earlier 
history of the Egyptian bureaucracy are 
based, somewhat insecurely, on a few secondary 
sources, apparently without any reference at 
all to the vast Arabie literature produced by, 
for, and about bureaucrats in Islamic Egypt. 
He is thus able to say that in medieval times 
‘° much of the administration was in the hands 
of a special class recruited from abroad by the 
Mameluke sultans’. The Mamliks themselves 
were indeed reoruited from abroad, and 
monopolized all posts of military or political 
authority. But the admunistration—the 
bureaucracy, which 1s Dr. Berger’s special 
concern, was almost entirely of local birth, 
and it is at least arguable that the great 
Egyptian bureaucratic dynasties, and the 
stable and efficient administration in which 
they served, were as important as the Mamlük 
soldiery in giving the Mamlük Sultanate its 
unique strength and durability. ^ Again, 
Dr. Berger attributes to Napoleon's ° injec- 
tions of European nationalist mfluence’ the 
fact that ‘Muhammad Ali..., although he 
nominally represented the Turkish Sultan, 
pursued an independent policy ...’. In aoting 
independently, Muhammad Ali was doing no 
more than what had become standard practice 
among the pashas of the remoter Ottoman 
provinces during the eighteenth century ; the 
significance of his career lies not in his inde- 
pendence, but in the use that he made of it, 
and the opportunities he opened for others after 
him 


These objections, however, are of secondary 
importance, since the historical section and 
historical comparisons form only a small part 
of Dr. Berger's book. The greater and more 
significant part deals with the answers to the 
questionnaire, the text of which is given m 
full both in English and in Arabie. There are 
62 carefully framed questions, the answers to 
which were obtained and recorded by a 
specially briefed corps of 27 Egyptian inter- 
viewers; and then analysed by a tabulating 
machine. On the basis of the resulting returns 
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and certainly the most characteristic achieve- 
ments of European orientalism are in the line 
of textual soholarship. The European 
orientalist, whether his intereets lio in lan- 
guage or in history, in literature or in religion, 
begins with a long and arduous apprenticeship 
in the strict philological study of an oriental 
language, and thereafter works through the 
examination of texts, which he analyses, 
interpreta, evaluates, and exploits with all the 
resources of a tradition of learning that is 
centuries old. 

In the past, American orientaliste have been 
content to work on much the same lines as 
their European colleagues, and the Princeton 
Oriental Studies series, in particular, consisted 
very largely of translations and studies of 
texts. The appearance of this first volume 
of a new sub-series of monographs 1n the social 
sciences marks a significant concession to the 
change that has been taking place in the 
American academio approach to oriental 
studies. _Not classics, not theology, but the 
social and what are now called the behavioural 
sciences are to be the stem on which oriental 
studies will be grafted; not philology, but 
sociology will provide the method for their 
cultivation. 

It is obvious that there is much that the 
social scientist can contribute to the study of 
oriental oivilization, and that there are many 
things, in the ancient as well as the modern 
orient, that he alone, with the special skills of 
his profession, is able to study and explain. 
American social scientists have already made 
distinctive and important contributions to the 
study of oriental civilizations, and it may well 
be that this new grafting from the old 
orientalist stem will in time produce a flowering 
comparable with those of European oriental 
scholarship following the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, and the philological golden age 
in the nineteenth century. Before that can 
happen, however, there are certain difficulties 
that must be overcomes. It may be noticed that 
among American scholars using the sociological 
approach to Islam, the most successful are 
those who have first served their philological 
apprenticeship. For the others there remains 
the problem of how to understand a society 
for which the princtpal written sources of study 
are looked in an oriental script, requiring the 
mastery of & difficult language to read them, 
and the intimate study of & civilization to 
interpret them. Most of the solutions pro- 
pounded to the problem rest on one or both 
of two questionable assumptions: that it is 
possible for the social scientist to acquire 
within & short tame a ‘ working knowledge’ 
of an oriental language which will be sufficient 
for his purpose, and that the use of trans- 
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tion in the development of modern Iraq, and 
in the building of its administrative structure 
his has been a responsible role. This present 
volume covers the very formative period 
represented by the years 1919-25, and these 
personal memoirs and studies by one in so 
excellent & position to know what was really 
happening at that time, are of permanent 
value to students of Iraqi history. In fact 
there is little about Arabs in a country pre- 
dominantly Arab, ruled by an Arab dynasty, 
but much of prime interest on Kurds, Persians, 
and Turks of the Mosul vilayet so racially 
diverse, all set in an era which to-day seems 
remote and enchantingly pictureaque. 

The author has served us up a 22888 of 
miscellaneous detailed information that his 
day to day experience of the country naturally 
brings, but with the observation and com- 
ment of scholarly taste. Here are the Kurda, 
their tribes, their social order, customs, 
personalities, even translations of their poetry, 
their political groupings, the religious element, 
its organizations, beliefs, and the strange 
heresies which seem native to this corner of 
Islam. From his own experience the author is 
able to show the nature of the teraction of 
such an assortment of men, and on every page 
his pleasant, tolerant attitude to the variety of 
human beings met under all ciroumstances is 
clearly manifest. The text is supported by 
frequent and well-informed reference to pre- 
vious travellers, to Arabic, Kurdish, and 
Persian sources, and notes abound on geo- 
graphical information, antiquities, and genealo- 
gies. The last part of the book, on the Mogul 
Commission, is certainly a useful comment on 
the history of this important event. 

The amount of family history set down is 
very considerable, to those unacquainted with 
the Middle East it might even seom excessive, 
but a more intimate knowledge can but impress 
ever more and more how important it 18 to 
study the great famulies and groupings, to 
interpret history correctly, for, so often, it 18 
their attitudes to one another, their conoept of 
their relative positions in society, that has 
shaped the course of events, rather than the 
introduction of novel ideas, political or 
otherwise. 

Of special interest to the reviewer is the 
account of the election of a ° Lord of Misrule ' 
at the vernal equinox, which is paralleled in 
some parts of Arabia by the eleotion of 
Karküs the Suljan aL'Id who, for the space 
of a day, exacta his dues from high and low. 
Again (p. 12) it seems that the term Misken 
(miskin) is applied to non-tribal villagers, 
almost serfs, who submit meekly to their 
tribal rulers. In Arabia the identical usage 8 
common, and the word remounts probably to 
pre-Islamic times, but it is more likely to be 
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Dr. Berger was able to make a series of state- 
mente concerning the Egyptian higher civil 
service, which are grouped in chapters under 
the following headings: ‘The background of 
the higher civil servants today’ (parentage, 
birth, economic and social origins, education, 
ete); ‘The attraction of the educated man 
to the civil service [sic]’ (reasons for joining 
the service, hikes and dislikes in the service, 
attitude towards leaving, eto.) ; ° Changes in 
status and prestige’; ‘Loyalties: the pro- 
fesmonal and private worlds of the civil 
servant’ (professionalism, family loyalty, 
ete.) ; ‘ Initiative and subservience: the range 
of bureaucratic behavior’. Besides displaying 
his data, Dr. Berger attempts some evaluation 
and interpretation of them, and makes com- 
parisons with other countries in which similar 
inquiries have been conducted. 

The formal oritacal assessment of Dr. Berger's 
work must be left to those whose training is in 
the same field as his own. ‘The orientalist, 
while feeling some reserve &bout the efficacy 
of the methods used and the validity of the 
results obtained, will nevertheless find much 
to interest him in this book. The problems 
of the formation and functioning, the outlook 
and ethos of bureaucratic dites is a fundamental 
one for studente of the alassical Islamic 
Empires, and they will find stimulation in 
Dr. Berger's formulations and findings. The 
orientalist who studies earlier Islamic bureau- 
oracies on the basis of the vast compilations 
of Qalqashandi and his fellows, or in the mirror 
of the great collections of adab that were their 
product and their pabulum, may not be able 
to present his informants with questionnaires, 
and display their answers on a Guttman 
scale; he will, however, be able to put ques- 
tions to his material, and a reading of 
Dr. Berger’s book will suggest some new and 
penetrating lines of inquiry. Such questions as 
no. 21—' How would you describe the ideal 
civil servant ?'—would present no great 
novelty to the reader of adab, but there are 
others that would be of great help in the task, 
still to be undertaken, of a prosopographic 
study of Islamic history. It is true that the 
answers to these questions will be refracted 
through the prism of a writer of literature— 
but is that any worse than & part-time inter- 


viewer ? 
B. LEWIS 


C. J. EDMONDS: Kurds, Turks and 
Arabs: politics, travel and research in 
north-eastern Iraq, 1919-1925. xii, 
457 pp., front., 16 plates, 3 maps [one 
on endpapers]. London, ete. : Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 42e. 


Mr. Edmonds has played a part of distinc- 
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achievements of Finnish scholarship—1 think 
almost unparalleled among linguistic studies 
devoted to a single group of languages— 
suffer from a slight tendency to hypercriticiam 
which, laudable as its motives may be, makes 
progress very slow. There is also another 
danger: as it furrows ite way painstakingly, 
inch by inch, through an enormous amount of 
material, it risks entering blind paths. Works 
like the one under review have the ment of 
refreshing the atmosphere and of provoking 
controversies ; they may also serve as a sign 
showing the direction in which Uralian studies 
should make greater efforts to advance. 

The Introduction is followed by a number of 
Word-lista: ‘Uralic’ (pp. 1-69), ‘ Fenno- 
Ugrio' (pp. 70-127), ‘Indo-European loan- 
words ' (pp. 128-41), ° Uralo-Altaioa ' (pp. 142- 
9); a detailed Index verborum (pp. 151-202) 
grouped according to languages, and a useful 
list of Nomina ammalium ef plantarum 
(pp. 202-4). The book closes with a biblio- 
graphy which is admittedly not exhaustive 
but which should, nevertheless, have included 
such works as the Magyar etymológiai szótár 
(quoted several times) and Otto Donner's 
Vergleichendes Wörterbuch der finnisch-ugrischen 
Sprachen, which, published in 1874-88, 


. remaing the only previous attempt to tackle 


the task Professor Collinder set his hand to. 
The book, alas, has no table of contents. 

Professor Collinder intended his work to be a 
textbook and, quite rightly, his aim was not to 
provide new etymologies but to give a good 
seleotion of the many that have already been 
proposed. As is the case with all dictionaries, 
one can always argue with the compiler over 
the reasons for including one word rather than 
another. So, for instance, why was it necessary 
to molude Hungarian kenyér ‘ bread’, fart 
t tuft, eto.’, or Cheremis éaska ‘ small-wood, 
sorub, oto,’ when their etymologies are, acoord- 
ing to the author himself, most doubtful? 
And what justifies the presence in the word-list 
of Votiak -jos—a plural suffix ? On the whole, 
the author’s selection is reasonable and reflects 
well the present position of etymological 
research. The work will thus be of great use to 
the non-specialist, who is given a reliable 
referenee-book, well-piesented and accessible, 
in fact: an excellent textbook. 

Ite use for the specialist is very much limited 
by the absence of bibliographical references. 
Admittedly, it is not usual to include them 
in an etymological dictionary, but with com- 
paratively little additional labour—since Pro- 
fessor Collinder must have had them on his 
cards—they could have been added to each 
entry. Then the work would have become an 
indispensable index, used by everyone, even 
the most expert in the fleld, as a guide in the 
maze of Fxnno-Ugrian etymological research. 
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derived from sakana in the sense of ‘ to dwell’ 
than in the sense of ‘poor’. Mr. Edmonds 
states (p. 117) that the title of nakib was given 
to the head of Saiyid families in certain towns 
by the Ottoman Government, but unless he is 
actually quoting from a source known to 
him, this would seem not quite correct for 
there were nakibs of Sãdah in Iraq even in the 
quite early ‘Abbasid period. Any Ottoman 
action in this matter must have been nothing 
more than recognition of an existing practice. 

Mr. Edmonds’ remarks (p. 181) and reflec- 
tions on the necessity of the quality of flair 
in a political officer are indeed judicious, though 
one must add to this that the knowledge of a 
country is also of first importance. The major 
mistake such an officer can make is to allow 
himself to get murdered] At this time, the 
anthor states, Kurdistan was ruled through 
pohtacal officers who had to live largely by their 
wits, real resources being inadequate. Is this, 
however, not always the case? The political 
officer must practise something of the nature of 
bluff, for when resources do become adequate 
the political changes into something much less 
romantic—an adviser, district commissioner, 
eto. | 

This remote, but lovely and fascinating part 
of the Middle East, scarcely known to the 
world at large, has, like mountain Arabis 
which in many ways it resembles, not been 
without its influence on the history of the 
world though in lesser degree perhaps. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Edmonds will add to this 
volume an account of his experiences as 
Adviser to the Ministry of the Interior in Iraq 
in 1935-45 which, though in & different way, 
should be equally valuable. 


E. B. SERJEANT 


BJÖRN COLLINDER:  Fenno-Ugrio vo- 
cabulary : an etymological dictionary 
of the Uralic languages. xxiii, 212 pp. 
Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1955. Sw. kr. 39. 


The contents of this book must a priori be 
of great interest to those who study one of the 
language-groups of Central Eurasia, and par- 
ticularly to those dealing with Uralian word- 
history. The name of the author gives, in ita 
turn, an 6 priori guarantee that the treatment 
of the subject will be expert, thorough yet 
stimulating, with & touch of slight unorthodoxy 
which so much characterizes Professor 
Collinder’s whole work. In a field like Uralan 
studies, which are almost stifled by the 
stiffness of a tradition which is a mixture 
of the formalism of nineteenth-century German 
scholarship and Scandinavian etiquette, this 
is in iteelf a welcome factor. The splendid 
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accurate, and not new, it is to a large extent 
meaningless, for the suffix of the nominative 
in Uralian is -e. Dr. Wickman’s thesis may 
thus provisionally be formulated as follows: 
t Uralan languages sometimes indicate the 
object and sometimes they do not’. If I say 
‘ provisionally’ it is because we have to 
examine the other uses of this suffix -ø before 
we can establish whether it really denotes 
an object, or whether the object remains in the 
limbo of undistinguished concepte. The 
problem does not seem to have oocurred to 
the author, just as we are not told whether the 
-m suffix can play other róles than that of 
indicating the object. It should also have 
been mentioned that in some languages, such 
as Hungarian, the object ia implied m the verb- 
form. Since not all aspects of the question 
have been considered in this book, its conclu- 
sions are, when not already known, muoh too 
vague. 

A book, however, should not be judged solely 
on what it fails to provide, and Dr. Wickman’s 
work has positive virtues. Some of the brief 
monographs of which it is composed will be 
found useful, particularly those dealing with 
the little-known Samoyede languages. Even 
if one may be tempted to disagree on certain 
pointe, it is certain that Dr. Wickman is 
making here an important contribution to our 
knowledge of Samoyede. 

A similar treatment of the other languages 
would have been highly desirable; there is 
only one page dealing with Hungarian, four 
pages with the Permian languages (with all 
examples taken from Zuryene), and oight lines 
with Ostiak. The book bears traces of hasty 
preparation and lacks olarity. It is, however, a 
useful contribution to Uralian studies and will 
facilitate further research. The fact that all the 
examples given are acoompanied by source- 
indications must be highly valued. 

D. SINOR 


KENNETH BarnnHATOHET : Social polioy 
and social change $n western India, 
1817-1830. (London Oriental Series, 
Vol. 5.) x, 335 pp., front., 2 maps. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 45 s. 


This book is & notable contribution to the 
economic and social history of modern India. 
The writing of British Indian history has long 
suffered from the reproach of being a dull 
chronicle of battles, dates, and governors- 
general when it should be a moving and 
sympathetic story of the lives of India’s 
millions as they were brought mto inoreàsing 
contact with the West. Dr. Ballhatchet’s 
study begins with the annexation of the 
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The Ural-Altaio word-list is given ad an 
appendix. I am not quite sure whether it was 
useful to include it at all. Ural-Altaic research 
has been marred by a casual approach. People 
took sides in one way or another, without 
having examined the available evidence let 
alone having done personal research in the 
subject. This appendix will do little to 
clarify the problem. 

The final verdict on the book must be favour- 
able. It 1s the fruit of vast scholarship, and it 
fulfils the aim set by ita author. 

D. SINOR 


! 


Bo Wioxman: The form of the object in 
the Uralic languages. 154 pp. Uppsala : 
Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri 
Aktiebolag, 1955. Sw. kr. 14. 


Any work which tries to summarize research 
on one given question of Uralian comparative 
linguistics, particularly if it deals with prob- 
lems of morphology or of syntax, must be 
welcome. The wider field of Ural-Altaic 
comparative studies suffers greatly from the 
laok of reliable studies on each of the language- 
groups concerned. 

According to the author the aim of thia 
work ‘is to desoribe the form of the object 
in the various Uralic languages and to try 
to arrive at some conclusions as to the original 
form or forms of the objeot in the earlier 
stages of the development of these lan- 
guages .... The method of investigation 
adopted by the author is neither defined nor 
applied with sufficient clarity. It could be 
summarized as follows : 

The author examines the Uralic languages 
one by one with regard to the conditions In 
which the grammatical object—i.e., in the 
definition of the author, the object ' which 
appears in a syntactical case’ such as the 
genitive, the nominative, or the acousative— 
appears. As was only to be expected per 
definitionem, the syntactical case most often 
used to denote the object is an accusative, 
indicated by a suffix of which, then, the author 
endeavours to trace the origin. To achieve this 
he examines the various uses of the accusa- 
tive, and its relation to some other forms 
such as those of the plural or of the possessive. 
Here we find ourselves in a purely morpho- 
logical field. 

It appears that most of the Uralian lan- 
guages have an accusative singular suffix -m, 
used chiefly to denote a definite object, and 
that ‘ with the sole exception of Lappish all 
the Uralic languages that have preserved the 
accusative singular in *-m in one shape or 
another may also express the singular object 
by the nominative '. Though the statement is 
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the whole, they succeeded surprisingly well in 
maintaining their wealth and social import- 
ance, degpite the indignity of occasionally 
being summoned before British magistrates. 
The description of what happened to groups 
lower down in the social scale, such as village 
headmen, is of much more interest. These 
pages are a commentary on the author's 
observation (p. 184): ‘Indeed, however much 
Elphinstone wished to maintain the position 
of the aristocracy of the country, the new 
system had the general effect of lowering it. 
The whole revenue and judicial administration 
of the British was more uniform, more syste- 
matio, more olosely knit together than that 
of their predecessors. Of its nature, it was & 
government of laws rather than of men. The 
activities of all who had authority and in- 
fluence were thereby restricted and they them- 
selves reduced in social consequence’. The 
headmen saw their perquisites abolished, and 
watched lesser officials who had formerly 
served them become directly responsible to the 
Collector. They also saw the new rulers bring 
the Bhil tribesmen under control and fix the 
Bhils’ functions in society both in the plains 
and in the hills. This early chapter in the 
history of the administration of Indian tribal 
peoples will be of interest to anthropologists. 

Though Dr. Ballhatchet’s theme is social 
ohange, his book illustrates the difficulties of 
bringing twentieth-oentury readers into the 
fields and bazaars of Elphinstone's India. The 
nature of the official materials, their volu- 
minousness, their impersonalness screen us 
from the life of the people. We are still too 
much with the great, as they wrangle over their 
privileges, and with the officials as they 
formulate revenue and judicial policy and 
make administrative systems. We are not 
brought olose enough to the peasant to know 
whether he finds himself happier or better off 
under the impersonality of the new regime than 
under the paternalism of the old. We are 
almost never in the bazaar with the shop- 
keeper, learning how the coming of the new 
rulers has affected his hfe. Perhaps the paucity 
of unofficial materials will always handicap 
Indian social history in this way, but the effort 
to get below the surface of the massive files 
and glean the utmost in human interest from 
them must go on, as the author of this book 
would be the first to recognize. His study 
of social change under another great admini- 
strator of this period, Sir John Malcolm, will 
be awaited with interest. 

HOLDEN FURBER 


Lovis Dumont : Une sous-oaste de Inde 
du sud : organisation sociale et religion 
des Pramalas Kallar. (École Pratique 
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Peshwa’s territories in 1817, the event which 
marks the consolidation of British power in 
India. He endeavours to show how direot 
British rule affected the old ways of life in 
these territories and to describe administrative 
and social change in the Bombay Presidency 
a8 it absorbed these new conquests. From 
another point of view, his work is a study of 
the most important decade in the career of 
Mountetuart Elphinstone who, first as Resident 
at the Peshwa’s court, then as special com- 
missioner for the newly annexed territories 
and finally as governor of Bombay indirectly 
or directly presided over the destinies of the 
former Maratha power. 

In Mountstuart Elphinstone, we see the in- 
fluence of utilitarian ideas upon a British 
administrator whose appreciation of Indian 
cultural values was unusually wide and deep. 
This interaction between British and Indian 
modes of thought often escapes notice in 
accounta of the so-called Anglicist versus 
Orientalist controversy, which is usually 
presented, thanks to Macaulay, as a matter of 
sharp extremes. The parte of Dr. Ballhatchet’s 
book which may attract most attention are 
those which deal with religion and education. 
We gain a clearer idea of the complexities 
involved in such matters as the abolition of sats 
and the promotion of the teaching of English 
as we watch large-minded men of Elphinstone's 
stamp struggle with obscnrantista in both 
camps. Instead of a reform effected at one 
stroke after much initial hesitation, the 
abolition of sa by Bentinck is seen as the 
culmination of long and patient prior experi- 
mentation with various expedients for pro- 
moting ite disappearance. 

Similar painstaking experimentation went 
into the work with panchayats in Elphinstone’s 
time. He and his colleagues, with their know- 
ledge of the former Peshwa’s administration, 
were naturally anxious to preserve, develop, 
and strengthen panchayats, and use them, 
especially in the Judicial sphere, in ways which 
would bring the new government local popular 
support. The difficulties and disappointments 
enoountered which necessitated the restriction 
of panchayats to a much more limited role 
deserve careful study to-day, when the revival 
of the panchayat as a local democratic institn- 
tion is meeting with analogous difficulties. 
The new administrators have a better. chance 
of succeeding than Elphinstone did, but they 
could profit by his experience, 

Discussion of the transformation of the 
former Peshwa’s administration begins with 
the great chiefs and proceeds to the lesser 
social ranks. The fate of the great chiefs was 
the usual one, characterized by many a rear- 
guard action in which the more stubborn 
jagirdars strove to hold off the inevitable. On 
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ness in presentation. The section devoted to 
the definition of the settlement (agglomération 
résidentielle) and its size, for example, ends 
with a passage on elections to the District 
Board (p. 32) which appears marginal to a 
strict pursuance of this theme. For the same 
reason, the different topics are treated with & 
varying depth of analysis. But it must be 
added that the author is aware of this and sees 
the book as an attempt to combine full 
ethnographic coverage with a ‘ problem- 
centred’ approach im the present British 
manner. This attempt is on the whole 
Bucoessful, though ıt makes for a book longer 
than هد‎ acceptable to most publishers 
nowadays. 

There is nothing discursive about the main 
analyses, however. ‘The principal structural 
features, it is shown, are patrilineages (lignée) 
and the system of alliances which link them. 
These provide definite mtual and secular 
obligations for all members of the suboaste. 
In some cases alliance links entire lineages, 
in others the smaller agnatio descent groups 
within them. Further, the provinces (natu) 
are sometimes the homes of agnatically linked 
lineages and sometimes of them and their 
allied lineages. The provinces are therefore 
sometimes exogamous and sometimes allow 
marriage internally, and the same applies to 
the local settlements in them. The pattern of 
descent and local organization is woven into 
accounts of the religious organization (the 
participation in festivals, lineage basis for culte, 
eto.), the system of sanctions, and so on. 

A brief review can do no more than hint at 
the interest which this book will arouse. There 
is, for example, a short but masterly analysis 
of the concept of ‘mother goddess’ so fre- 
quently used in previous writing about this 
area. Professor Dumont shows that these 
goddesses are not, in fact, either ‘ mother ' or 
° village ' deities. They are, for the most part, 
goddesses controlling different diseases on the 
one hand, and on the other women who have 
been deified for immolating themselves at the 
cremation of their husbands. These belong to 
their allied lneages, and ın this way the women 
become the divine symbols of the alliance, 
whose conjugal rather than maternal attribute 
is emphasized. The Tamil equivalent of the 
Sanskrit ‘Seven Mothers’ (Saptamdirika) is 
* Seven Girls’ (elu kannimar). This demands 
not only further research 1n the south, but also 
a comparative analysis from northern India ; 
here there are similar goddesses (Sati Mata) 
whose deification comes from the wifely rather 
than motherly virtues of immolation, but 
these are thought of as ‘mother’ as well as 
° goddess ' and the word mata referas to both. 
The variation may stem from different posi- 
tions of affines in the south and north. 
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des Hautes Etudes, vi? Section. Le 
Monde d'Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. 
Première Série. Études, 1.) [v], vi, 
460 pp., 38 plates. Paris, La Haye: 
Mouton & Co., 1957. (Distributed in 
G.B. by International University 
Booksellers. £3 25.) 


Lovis Dumont: Hierarchy and marriage 
alliance in south Indian kinship. 
(Occasional Papers of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, No. 12.) 
Cover-title, 45 pp. London: Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 1957. 10s. 


The publication of the above-mentioned 
book is an important event in Indian social 
anthropology. Where other writers have 
focused on a single village (Dube) or a limited 
problem (Srinivas) or have worked on an 
extended canvas in largely descriptive fashion 
(Fuchs), Professor Dumont has set himself 
a detailed analysis of all aspects of a subcaste 
of the kind that only Aiyappan of contem- 
porary anthropologists has so far attempted. 
Professor Dumont’s aim is to desoribe Tamil 
society by dealing in a single subcaste with 
institutions whose bases, if not surface mani- 
festations are common to all. The extent to 
which this is successful can only be assessed 
by those who know the wider Tamul society, 
for there ia no extensive discussion of the degree 
of correspondence in the book. This deals 
with the subcaste alone, and in doing so it 
breaks new ground and must stimulate the 
author's colleagues as well as a wider public. 

The book is drvided into three parte. The 
first describes the external view of the Pramalai 
Kal|ar subcaste. This is a community living 
in an area of some 12 by 24 miles west of 
Madura in the extreme south of India. There 
is an initial account of the local settlement 
pattern, and chapters follow on general 
ethnography (clothmg, diet, eto.), the system of 
agricultural production, and the main outlines 
of the rest of the economy. The second part is 
the longest, and deals with the internal struo- 
ture of the subcaste—e.g. the local groupings 
and descent groups, the main relations between 
these groups and between kin, and the mecha- 
nisms of social control in the subcaste. The 
last- section concerns itself with religion, 
notably the connexions between religious 
activities and social groups. 

No specific problem is posed as a theme for 
the book. But the emphasis 18 on the relation 
of the descent gystem to kinship patterns and 
local organization. Such a theme might, indeed, 
have provided a sharper focus for the material, 
had the author not been concerned with the 
broader cultural portrayal I have mentioned. 
This latter leads, in parte, to a certain diffuse- 
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ligious Classics of East and West, 
No. 17.) 192 pp., front. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd.; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1956. 
12s. 6d. 


Professor Ksaizuka's Confucius, a semi- 
popular work, was first published in 1951 in 
the Iwanam:i Shinsho series, Coming from the 
pen of a historian, it makes a refreshing change 
from the ordinary run of books about the sage. 
The book is divided into five chapters. In the 
opening chapter is given an admirably concise 
and useful account of Chinese society in the 
Ch'un-Ch'iu period. Then follows an account 
of the early life of Confucius, in which Pro- 
fessor Kaizuka’s attitude towards the common 
traditions concerning the events in the life of 
Confucius oan, perhaps, be described as critical 
but not excessively sceptioal. The third chapter 
contains the most stimulating section of the 
whole book, dealing with the influence on 
Confucius of the ‘ worthy ministers ’, especially 
Tzü Ch'an of Chéng, who died when Confucius 
was 31. Then follows a rather short chapter on 
Confucius’ thought. Here the author’s purpose 
seems more to be the placing of the views of 
Confucius in their historical context than the 
provision of a searching analysis of these views. 
In the fifth chapter the story of the life of 
Confucius is again taken up, but the attitude 
of Confucius towards government and educa- 
tion, for instance, is neatly woven into the 
narrative. The book concludes with a few 
pages on the last years and death of the sage, 
with the suggestion that there was a subtle 
change in his way of thinking which ‘ went 
unnoticed by even the perceptive disciples’. 
This, as I have indicated, is very much a 
historian’s &ocount of Confucius, and as such 
constitutes a very valuable and welcome 
addition to the many books there are on the 
subject. 

Mr. Bownas’ translation bears signs of 
having been hurriedly done. A notable weak- 
ness 18 the way quotations from the Analects 
are translated. Not infrequent inaccuracies 
could easily have been avoided hed the trans- 
lator consulted standard commentaries or 
translations. I can only give a few examples of 
such mistakes. 

On p. 111 we find ‘ Confucius further said, 
“ An examination of the past brings an under- 
standing of ‘humanity’”, and, "If Hui" 
(the given name of Yen Yuan, one of the 
disciples) ''hears one pomt, from that he 
gains a knowledge of ten. If Tz'u" (the given 
name of Tru Kung) ' hears one point, he 
knows two "'. Now the second saying which 
comes from the Analects, v.8, is here wrongly 
attributed to Confucius. "This is not the fault 
of the translator &s he is only translating the 
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This is only one of many occasions when the 
book stimulates further inquiry, and the detail 
of the material provides an opportunity for 
comparison. There is a full bibliography, index, 
and glossary, and the text is divided into 
sections and subsections which allows for an 
almost gazetteer-like use. The reader's only 
difficulty oomea from the small print of scme 
of the texts and comment. 

The second publication is a short paper 
which has as its main object to show that there 
is a common principle of kinship organization 
&mong five structurally diverse suboastes of 
Madura, Tinnevelly, and Ramnad distriote. 
This forms part of the wider view, mentioned 
in the book, that such principles together 
make up a social morphology of Tamil 
civilization. 

In this paper the common principle dis- 
covered is that of alhanoe, and a subsidiary 
purpose is to present m English the theory of 
alliance advanced in the book. Briefly, this is 
that where there is a pomtive marriage regula- 
tion (here matriateral cross-cousin matches) 
' marriage acquires a diachronic dimenaton, 5 
becomes an institution enduring from genera- 
tion to generation’ (p. 24). This is called an 
alliance, and from it flow such features a3 a 
man’s considering his mother’s brother’s son 
as an affine, in anticipation of marriage to his 
sister. The reader might well ask for more 
information about the frequency of the ideal 
type of marriage; for it is possible for che 
alliance to lapse when there are no appropriate 
partners (book, p. 190). The lack of data on 
this point in either publication may be becaase 
of the relatively short time spent in the groupa 
(the Pramalai Kallar were studied the most 
intensively, for seven months). But it would 
be useful for an aasessment of the degree to 
which the cognatic and the affinal may be 
said to comcide or be ‘tinged’ one with the 
other because of this limiting marriage regula- 
tion. For example, the pattern of prestations 
in a central Indian village implies the viewing 
of uterine and affinal relatives in a single 
category; for the wife’s brother gives the 
same type of gift at a wedding as the mother’s 
brother. But here there 18 no positive marriage 
regulation or system of alliance. It may be that 
Professor Dumont’s analysis cannot be oon- 
tained by the concept of alliance, but is more 
widespread. This is perhaps why he writes in 
the preface to the book that in subsequent 
research in north India he found many 
features corresponding to his Kallar material. 
If so, we may hope for as penetrating a book 


on this wider scale. 
ADRIAN C, MAYER 


GEOFFREY Bownas (tr.): Confucius, by 
Shigeki Kaizuka. (Ethical and Re- 
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The original preface, bibliographical note, and 
postecript are omitted, though an index is 
added, in the translation. 

D. 0. LAU 


SorEN EGEROD: The Lungtu dtalect : 
a descriptive and historical study of a 
south Chinese idiom. xviii, 284 pp. 
Copenhangen:  Ejnar Munksgaard, 
Ltd.,1956. D. kr. 70. 

Lungtu is a Hoklo (Wukienese) dialect 
spoken in the Chungshan distriot, north of 
Macau. This book is the fruit of the author's 
seven months' etay there, when ho studied this 
dialect, and also Chungshan (a Cantonese 
dialect), and a local form of Hakka. It is 
& valuable addition to our knowledge of 
Chinese dialects, and قد‎ in some respects a 
model of dialect: description. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
‘Preliminary part’ provides the geographic 
and, linguistic setting of Lungtu, and outlines 
the phonemic transcriptions which the author 
uses for other dialecta. Next comes the 
° Descriptive part °, in five sections, where the 
phonetics are described, a phonemic analysis 
made, & grammatical analysis is given, and the 
relationship with the Chungshan 0181665 is 
described, and finally a complete syllabary 15 
provided, and extensive texts, The final section 
of the book is the ‘ Historical part’, where 
Lungtu is compared systematically with 
Ancient Chinese, and the relationship with 
the Min (Fuklen) dialects is demonstrated in 
general outline. 

This dialeot is historically of considerable 
complexity, as three distinct strata are dis- 
cernible in it. Whereas in other Min dialects 
there are easily distinguished a colloquial 
and a literary stratum, the two have fused in 
Lungtu to become the Lungtu colloquial, while 
the literary language is based on Chungshan, 
whioh has also influenced the colloquial. The 
author has very skilfully and convincingly 
disentangled these strata in the colloquial 
language. However, his olaim (p. 281) that 
the pre-Tarng elementa (Min colloquial) are 
closer to Fuchow forms, while the Tarng 
elementa (Min literary) are closer to Southern 
Min of Amoy and Swatow is not so well sub- 
stantiated, based as it is on chiefly negative 
evidence (p. 210). 

Two features may be singled out as especially 
praiseworthy. These are the collection of texts, 
and the syllabary. Although many studies of 
Chinese dialects have been made, the number 
of authentic texts is small indeed. Yet, 
without the texts, one works very much in a 
vacuum. Dr. Egerod has remedied this for the 
Lungtu dialeot by presenting a good number 
of texts, most of intrinsic interest, in the 
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words of the author (see Kaizuka, 116). It 
is, however, strange that neither the author 
nor the translator noticed that the same 
passage is cited again later on in the book 
(p. 175) where it is correctly attributed to 
Trü Kung. Again, the word kuo 3 translated 
in the first quotation (rv.7) as ‘the past’ 
seems never, when used by itself, to have that 
meaning, but should be translated as ‘ fault ’ or 
‘mistake’. Here it is difficult to be sure 
whether Mr. Bownas has not been misled by 
the context in which this saying is quoted by 
Professor Kaizuka, although the latter gives 
no indication that he understood the word kuo 
as meaning ‘ the past’. 

There are, however, cases where the responsl- 
bility cannot but be Mr. Bownas'. On p. 134 
Mr. Bownas translates Analects, rn.1, as, 
' Having eight rows of dancers in his hall! 
He who does not shame to do this, would 
not be ashamed of anything’. The last sen- 
tenoe should be rendered, ‘If this can be 
tolerated, what cannot be tolerated 7 °. The 
words kê jén PÎ JJ, oan only mean ‘can be 
tolerated’. This, presumably, Mr. Bownas 
could have gathered from the Japanese reading 
of shinobu bekumba. 

Again, on p. 97, we find ‘he deals on the 
square with those who are possessed of the 
way’. This comes from the Analects, 1.14, 
and should be rendered ‘ he goes to those who 
possess the Way to have himself corrected ’. 
It is difficult to see how Mr. Bownas arrived at 
his interpretation. The reader who wishes to 
look up the passages quoted from the Analects 
18 not helped by the fact that no references are 
given in the translation, whereas in the original 
references to books, though not to chapters, 
are given. It may be mentioned in passing that 
often Mr. Bownas does not even take the 
trouble to ensure that the same wording is 
used in the translation of the same passage 
occurring in different parte of the book. Thus, 
on p. 46 we find ‘ At fifteen, my will was set 
on the Way of study’. The same sentence 
occurs on p. 60 as ‘When I was fifteen my 
heart was set on study ’. , 

The translation is, on the whole, readable, 
though there are some curious lapses in style. 
For instance Mr. Bownas speaks of “coolie 
labour’ sent by feudal lords to the Chou 
king (p. 19); of the heads of the three noble 
famihes in Lu as ‘headmen’ (p. 37); and of 
‘city-state format’ (p. 30) and rhyming 
verses of ‘ systematized format’ (p. 08). As 
to oocasional odd rendermgs such as ‘ Filthy 
hovel’ (p. 117) for lou Asiang B $F ‘ mean 
lane ’, and ° a poor and cold household ' (p. 89) 
for hinkan na katei dà BE 7 BR KE ‘ a poor 
family’, one can only put them down to 
oversight, 
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reconstructions). The book deserves an 
unstinted welcome. The reviewer hopes that 
Dr. Egerod will continue his work on the 
Min dialects, hitherto probably the most 
obscure of the Chinese dialects. 


G. B. DOWNER 


8. Howarp Hansrorp: The Seligman 
Collection of oriental art. Vol. r. 
Chinese, Central Astan and Lursstün 
bronzes and Chinese jades and sculp- 
tures. xnl, 135 pp., front., 80 plates. 
London: Lund Humphries for the 
Arta Council of Great Britain, 1957. 
£8 8s. 


During the ’thirties collectors in Europe, the 
United States, and Japan were eagerly com- 
peting for the ritual bronzes of China which 
were coming on to the international market 
more and more freely, while exhibitions in a 
dozen different cities deeply impressed wide 
circles of the public with the qualities of 
conception and execution of & great monu- 
mental art. At the same time scholars were 
seeking to classify and arrange these vessels 
and weapons and to explain their uses and the 
meaning of their form and decoration. In the 
same period, too, for the first time scientific 
excavation was in progress in China on an 
important early site, at Anyang m Honan, 
and reports were beginning to be published. 
It was thus essentially a period of exploration, 
and the first need was to publish and to pro- 
vide the material for study. So there appeared 
in these countries two types of publication, 
the catalogue, of collection or exhibition, and 
the typological study, like those of Karlgren, 
Trubner, or Jung Kéng by form, grammar of 
ornament, or technique of decoration. Among 
the catalogues none was more thorough and 
rigorous than those by W. P. Yetta of the 
Eumorfopoulos and Cull collections. He based 
them on two fundamental studies which seemed 
to offer some firm ground, the study of inscrip- 
tions which had a long history ın China, and 
the study of bronze technique in which Western 
scientifio techniques might be expected to be 
useful, The Cull catalogue appeared in 1939, 
by which tame preliminary reports of the 
Anyang excavations were already appearing. 
It seemed that a new period in bronze studies 
had opened. However, nearly 20 years later 
the position does not seem to have changed 
greatly. Catalogues follow one another of 
collections in Japan, America, Sweden, 
Germany. The older woodcut books of bronzes 
in some instances are succeeded by new collec- 
tions with more acourate reproductions of nk 
squeezes. The amount of published material 
and the number of cross-references grow. In 
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colloquial language, and a few in literary lan- 
guage also. The syllabary is a model of ita 
kind. It includes all syllables discovered in his 
investigation, with the literary and colloqmal 
pronunciations of the characters distinguished. 
Chinese studies are peculiarly fortunate in 
that for nearly a thousand years, almost every 
worker in the fleld of phonology has provided 
a complete inventory of the sounds in his 
dialect. It is good to see that Dr. Egerod has 
maintained this tradition. 

The ' Historical part’ is exemplary. The 
various reflexes of Ancient Chinese inituals and 
finals are arranged clearly, and, most im- 
portant, the number of occurrences of each 
reflex is shown, Much material for speculation 
is provided, especially where certain general 
patterns seem to be general in the Min field, as, 
for instance, the two reflexes of Anc. Chin. Y-. 
This is perhaps to be related to the problem 
of the two reflexes (aspirated/unaspirated) in 
the reflexes to Ano, Chin. ‘voiced’ plosive 

Most difficult to assess is the grammatical 
analysis (pp. 52 ff.), Based partly on Hjelmslev, 
it uses two orteria, presupposition and posi- 
tion. It is also burdened with a truly formid- 
able terminology. In some cases, one wonders 
whether the texts used were extensive enough. 
For instance, are there 1n the dialect no con- 
structions equivalent to Pekingese -k T 
4R A ? If there are, his category of ‘ non- 
conjugatablee ' (p. 54) ceases to exist. Occa- 
sionally his texta seem to contradict his 
analysis. Since 'olmhaj' in 'làaq cimùaj’ 
W ipi KE (p. 151) is modified by an ‘ approxi- 
mable', is it a 'singulative' ? The feeling 
persists that although the approach may be 
fruitful, the analysis as presented is not 
altogether successful. 

In the ‘Preliminary part’, 6 
transoriptions are provided for Cantonese, 
Chungshan, Amoy, Swatow, Fuchow, and 
Pekingese, based on the same general approach. 
The question of what kind of transcription to 
use for comparative work is extremely difficult, 
and the author deserves credit for tackling it. 
Nevertheless, the solutions he offers are dis- 
appointing. The transcriptions he uses seem 
to be a mere juggling of vowel-symbols to gat 
the amallest possible number of symbols, in 
the course of which many of the fundamental 
features of the dialecte are obscured. In 
Cantonese, for instance, to use the symbol ‘i’ 
for the vowels of both the -en and -in finals, 
and ‘ø’ for both -øn and «06:, not only 
obscures the long/short distinction, basic to 
Cantonese, but also makes comparative state- 
ments needlessly complicated. 

The book قد‎ well-produced, and errors noted 
were very few (chiefly in Ancient Chinese 
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points of view or with full scale detail as has 
been done in some American and Japanese 
catalogues. Some of the mirrors, on the other 
hand, ocoupy & comparatively exaggerated 
space. 

The catalogue entries are disappointingly 
brief and factual and chronological attributions 
generally are avoided or at least are as indefinite 
as ‘Shang-yin or early Chou’, a form of 
dating correspondmg to the First Stylistic 
phase in Yetts’ system of claasification which 
is taken over by the author. It 1s ourious that 
after noting the assooiation of one vessel, a 
fang-ting (A 3) with two mscnbed bronzes in 
the Buckingham and Kano collections, this is 
given no more precise a date than ° First 
Phase’, when Early Western Chou would be 
expected. Caution is wise but 1f the line of 
argument for an attribution is clearly disclosed 
there is no reason to eschew attempts at 
closer dating. Indeed only by constructive 
analyses of this kind can the sifting of this 
material be taken further. 

Considerable attention is, however, directed 
to the inscriptions on several of the vessels. 
There is space here to comment only on two 
of them. The authenticity of the horses in 
the inscription on the fine ting (A 2) 18 not 
supported by ecompanson with the parallels 
cited from Lo Chón-yu. These are all pairs 
with a man between and in form unnaturalistic. 
The Ao (kettle) A 4 bears a diagrammatic 
character traditionally equated with Chu S* 
and given the meaning in the Shuo-wén of 
‘store separately’. The catalogue entry 
illustrates several variants of this pictogram, 
but it is worth recording that it is found, in 
exactly the same form as on the Seligman ting, 
on three ritual vessels now exhibited in the 
Shang gallery ın the Peking Palace Museum, 
a p'ou, a ting, and a fang ting, which were all 
found together. The existence of this un- 
published group strongly suggests that the 
pictogram is a family emblem and may very 
well stand for lu pig (shield) as suggested by 
Kuo Mo-jo and reported by Professor Hansford, 
who himself seems to prefer a descriptive 
meaning oonneoted with the idea of safe 
storage. 

Under A 5 there is a lengthy excursus on 
the diagrammatic cartouche which was 
designated by the Sung cataloguers the ya- 
hsing WH Jf, which simply means the form 
shaped lke the character ya. Dr. Karlgren 
has for many yeara past argued that this must 
be & picture (that is, a ground plan) of the 
ritual jade known as te‘ung EZ, which name 
he suggests is identical with the tung 515 
(ancestor temple). Professor Hansford prefers 
to see in the cartouche a picture of the typical 
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Sweden Dr. Karlgren, now the doyen of the 
profession, has pursued his analytical studies 
of the decorative motives. It seemed as though 
little further progress was possible on these 
hnes and many were eagerly awaiting the 
general treatment of this subject on which the 
late Professor Yetts had been working so long. 
It 18 now known that this study will never 
appear, and one regretfully looks round for 
such a treatment from another hand. 

Professor Hansford was trained by Yetts 
and has now succeeded to the chair of Chinese 
Archaeology of which he was the first ocoupant 
and which has now been transferred to the 
Percival David Foundation. The first volume 
from his pen since his inauguration has now 
appeared: it is a catalogue of the Chinese 
{and some other northern Asiatic) bronzes, 
jades, and sculpture in the collection of 
Mrs. Seligman, widow of the well-known 
anthropologist Professor C. G. Seligman, 
F.R.S., who died in 1940, and herself an 
anthropologist of note. They travelled exten- 
sively together and collected, virtually from 
the time of their marriage in 1905, Chinese 
antiquities and works of art. At first they 
acquired mainly pottery and porcelam, but 
bronze became an increasing interest. The 
collection was, however, built up with much 
discrimination, each piece having some special 
point of interest. The part of this collection 
of more purely archaeological value, the 
Chinese weapons and ancient glass, was 
generously presented to the British Museum 
by Mrs. Seligman in 1941, together with 
several outstanding works of art, and she 
has sinoe reduced the porcelain collection but 
much enhanced the importance of the collection 
of bronzes. 

The Seligman collection of bronzes is not 
very large—some 25 vessels, 24 mirrors, 8 
weapons, 18 fittings are the most important 
categories-—but it has been formed with great 
care and discrimmation over 80 years, and 
it 1s clearly one of the best private collections 
in Europe. The Arts Council has commissioned 
& catalogue on & generous scale worthy of such 
a collection. Nearly every item 1s reproduced 
in the 80 collotype plates. The plates are clear 
and detail is sharp under a glass, and much 
care has evidently been taken in choosing the 
angle of vision. It is therefore not easy to 
say exactly why the bronze vessels do not 
all look as fine as they are. There 18, however, 
something old-fashioned about the appearance 
of this volume which is unexpected in a work 
bearing the imprint of Messrs. Lund Humphries 
and the Arts Council. Collotype is an expensive 
process and it was therefore right to set a 
limit to the number of the plates, but it might 
have been wiser to 1llustrate some of the finest 
pieces (A 3, 4, 9 for mstance) from several 
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specialist knowledge of the subject has not 
allowed himself to quote parallels more freely, 
especially those from excavations. There is 
now a considerable body of material in official 
Chinese pubhcations which permits of closer 
ascription in time and place. The remarks 
prefixed to the bibliography suggest a possible 
reason ; for there the reader is referred only 
to publications available in ‘ the larger public 
libraries in Great Britain’. The volume is 
sponsored by the Arts Council and may be 
assumed therefore to be addressed to a wide 
public which it is intended to introduce to one 
of the great arts of the world. Is ıt possible 
that in a desire not to be too technical or 
discursive the author has fallen short of what 
his reader whether specialist or non-specialist 
might have hoped for? The introduction 
does not set out to give a general account of 
Chinese culture but gives instead 8 useful 
summary of the evidence for the technique 
of bronze casting and of the traditional Chinese 
classification of the vessels, in which much 
attention has been confined to the inscrip- 
tions. But is it not over-simplifying to say 
that the early Chinese ‘ used the ritual bronzes 
as vehicles of inscriptions’? This suggests, 
no doubt unintentionally, that the main pur- 
pose was this, whereas many early bronzes are 
uninscribed, and 15 may be that all early marks 
served no other purpose than to distinguish 
vessels dedicated to the service of one ancestor 
rather than another. That it is true of some 
Chou bronzes should not lead us to read any 
such significance into Shang times. So too 
the statement that the ritual bronzes served 
aa ‘a kind of communion plate for use in the 
family shrines of the anament nobility’, im- 
ports something which has precise connotation 
in religious history and which would be highly 
significant 1f it could be proved. A few pages 
earher we read that the gods of the forces of 
nature and of local features were similarly 
honoured im sacrifices with the ancestors. The 
reader will want to know more. In fact, 
although one هد‎ gratefal for this record of a 
fine collection, it ig not unmannerly to ask 
for more. 
BASIL ORAY 


ROBERT J. SMITH and JOHN B. CoRNELL: 
Two Japanese villages: Kurusu, a 
Japanese agricultural community ; 
Matsunags, a Japanese mountain com- 
munity. (University of Michigan. 
Center for Japanese Studies. Ocea- 
sional Papers, No. 5.) xvi, 112, xvii- 
xxiv, 113-232 pp. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1956. $6. 


The fifth volume of the Occasional Papers 
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tomb with ita four entrances on the four sides, 
such as was found at Anyang. He would like 
to believe that the character ya developed from 
this pictogram and acquired its meaning of 
hateful, abhorrent, through association of 
ideas with burial and the tomb. But this is 
only a secondary meaning of ya, and it is an 
unfounded assumption that to the Shang 
people the tomb was ‘ hateful’. 

What 18 instructive in Professor Hansford's 
account is the suggestion that the cartouche 
may have to do with rites performed at the 
tomb at the time of burial, for instance the 
offering of wine, as represented in a ya Asing 
of which he reproduces a representation 
(fig. 7). This may be & fruitful line to follow 
up. Could it be that the first ancestral temple 
is the tomb? "This idea does perhaps receive 
some support from the piotogram on & kwei 
in the Ingram collection, discussed by Yetta, 
who identified the animal inscribed inside the 
cartouche asa dog. For, as Professor Hansford 
elsewhere reminds us, a dog has been found 
buried beneath the corpse in some Shang 
burials, and must therefore have bean sacrificed 
at the funeral rites. 

In his discussion of the same vessel (A 65, 
& chueh) Professor Hansford favours the suggoe- 
tion made by Claude Schaeffer that the capped 
columns rising from the lp of this shape and 
the chio and chia, may be derived from 
small cups found attached to the rim of some 
pottery vessels found at the old Iranian site of 
Tepe-Giyan. This is, however, only a rare 
‘sport’ m Perma without any following 80 
far as we know and too remote in place and time 
from North Chins in the Shang period to lend 
it significance. The columns also, in the 
Chinese bronzes, are at least as significant as 
the caps, and it is hard to believe that they 
did not have the functional purpose proposed 
by Yetts of providing a handy means of lifting 
these tripod wine vessels when heated. This 
view is, in my opinion, not weakened by the 
discovery of a pottery chta with this feature in 
the lowest, presumably early Shang-yin, level 
at Chéng-chou. It merely suggests to me that 
bronze was already in use at this time, since 
the exorescence has no purpose in pottery, which 
is to be regarded as only a cheap substitute for 
the metal. 

Professor Hansford does not discuss Karl- 
gren’s identification of the pictogram on the 
kuei A 11 as the artist's signature, unless he 
implicitly rejects it ag one of the ‘ingenious 
explanations’ to which he refers without 
comment. It would be interesting to know why 
the hu, A 25, is ascribed to the ' Early Third 
Phase. Chou period’ while the bell A 23 is 
given to the ‘Second Phase. Mid-Chou 
period '. In all these cases one cannot help 
regretting that Professor Hansford with his 
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Dr. Cornell’s interests lie more in the analysis 
of groupings in the village and of the structural 
principles which underlie them. His analytical 
scheme of household roles (or more properly 
statuses)}—basio categories of household mem- 
bership which blood relationships are, some- 
times arbitrarily, tailored to fit—is an excellent 
one and an original advance in the analysis of 
the traditional Japanese family. But he surely 
goes too far in claiming (p. 231) that the ‘ role 
relations [of the household] are those of person 
to group instead of the familial one of person 
to person’. (Surely the specific mother-child 
relationship, for instance, is still very im- 
portant.) 

The second main emphasis of his analysis 
is placed on the importance of residential 
propinquity, rather than kinship, in determin- 
ing relations of solidarity within the village. 
The diminished 1mportance of extended family 
ties in the central and western districts of 
Japan 18 well known, but Dr. Cornell’s villagers 
apparently go further than most in de- 
emphasizing kinship. The word for ‘ relative ' 
—6Mnrui—is applied to neighbours with whom 
close ties are maintained, irrespective of 
whether or not there are actual ties of blood or 
marriage. (What, one wonders, do they make 
of the old adage toot shinrus yori chikas tanin 
* better an unrelated neighbour than a relative 
far away’ ?) This is a discovery of consider- 
able interest; so, too, is Dr. Cornell's indica- 
tion of the importance of kinship ties in 
determining social relations outside rather than 
inmde the village. 

In reading these two acoounts one is forced. 
to reflect on the difficulty of finding any uni- 
dimensional scale for measuring the ‘ tradi- 
tionalism ', the ° backwardness ', or the degree 
of 'urbanization' of Japanese village com- 
munities. By all accounts Dr. Smith's Kurusu 
is the more sophisticated ; the more subject to 
town influences in the matter of education, 
permanent waves, dress, and the like. But 
yet ıt is Mateunagi which haa the more highly 
developed commercial agriculture, growing a 
variety of cash crops, while Kurusu markets 
only grains. The book could usefully have been 
rounded off with a joint chapter discussing the 
whys and wherefores of differences such as 
these. 

Perhaps, however, one could hardly hope 
for conclusive results from a comparison of 
only two villages. It is the merit of these 
authors that they have made wider comparisons 
easier and more potentially fruitful by adding 
two more specimens to the growing body of 
village studies. And they have produced 
accounts which are well enough planned and 
written to be read with pleasure for their own 
Bakes. 

B. P. DORE 
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of the Michigan Center for Japanese Studies 
presents more results of anthropological 
research based on the Center’s research station 
in Okayama. Each of the two monographs it 
contains describes a smalhsh buraku com- 
munity of the mountain village type; one, 
in Kagawa Prefecture, well exposed to urban 
influences, the other, tucked away in the 
mountain fastnesses of northern Okayama, 
about as difficult of access as villages can be in 
modern Japan. 

Both authors give good precise factual 
descriptions of the material culture; the lay- 
out of the villages and of farm-houses, types of 
erops, agricultural techniques, and the hke. 
Thereafter their interests diverge. Dr. Smith 
gives us the annual ceremonial calendar and 
the life-cycle of the individual traditional to 
the American cultural anthropologist. He 
also provides detailed information on the land 
reform and the economic structure of agricul- 
ture, though not always accurately where the 
wider institutional context is concerned. Thus 
it is not true to say (p. 33) that a farmer in 
difficulties may lose his land to the Govern- 
ment. Co-operative savings and loan interest 
rates are not fixed. by law (p. 62), though loan 
interest maxima are. Nor, since the nédgyd 
legata system began mn 1948, have all chemical 
fertilisers had to be bought for cash (p. 52). 
Dr. Smith’s main analytical concern is with 
the changes induced by the processes of urban 
influence, industrialization, modernization, 
Westernization or what one will. He has some 
interesting thinga to say on the effect of the 
war, and ın particular highlights the evacua- 
tion of aty populations to the countryside in 
1945 as an important catalyst of change. But 
his analysis of the mechanisms of social change 
is not spelled out in detail. It does not, for 
instance, provide an explanation for the dis- 
appearance of the many traditional customs 
which he records as ‘formerly practised’, or 
‘known only to some older residents’. One 
can understand how weather forecasts reduce 
the urgency of rain-invoking rites, but why 
should the coming of buses and trains and radio 
and evacuees lead to the disappearance (and 
1n this age of feminine resurgence) of the tradi- 
tional custom that men cooked their wives’ 
breakfasts on New Year’s morning, or that 
groome visit their in-laws on the fifth day 
of marriage? Is it that a weakening of the 
authority of tradition in, say, the technological 
sphere affects the imperative force of tradition 
in other spheres ? And if ao why does it break 
down where visits to in-laws are concerned 
but not, for instance, as regards the making of 
marriages ? Dr. Smith does not provide 
answers to these questions, but he provides a 
great deal of date for those who would wish to 
speculate. 
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recent history of Java can make towards a 
better understanding of earlier history. Thus 
these essays represent an attempt to justify 
the bamo hypothesis that Javanese history 
must be treated as a unity. 

Now presumably to-day no one would 
quarrel with this hypothesis. About the 
precise value of these studies, however, the 
question ig not 80 easily settled. For since 
Schrieke’s death our knowledge of the 
Sailendra period has been completely revolu- 
tioned, mainly through the labours of Pro- 
fessor J. G. de Casparis of the Airlangga 
University of East Java in elucidating the 
evidence of its epigraphy, while for the later 
periods the previously accepted ideas regarding 
the nature of the chronicles, notably the 
Nagarakertagama, the Pararaton, and the 
Babad tanah Jawi, have been subjected to 
devastating criticism by Professor 0, C. Berg 
of the University of Leiden. This means that 
some of the basic assumptions about the earlier 
history of Mataram accepted by Schrieke— 
e.g. the Hindu colonization of Java, Air- 
langga’s partition of his realm, Krom’s 
account of the four daughters of Kertanagara 
and his view of the empire of Majapahit—are 
now 80 powerfully challenged that, in this 
reviewer's opinion at least, they are quite 
untenable. 

In their ‘foreword’ the editors refer to 
studies which are in disagreement with 
Schrieke’s theories, but without specifying 
them. They explain that ‘ they have not felt 
it necessary to indicate these divergencies of 
opinion ' because only a handful of scholars 18 
working in the fleld and no common agree- 
ment has yet been reached between them. It 
is a regrettable decision. It may well be that 
the task of adding notes to indicate what more 
recent scholarship has to say on the subjects 
dealt with by Schrieke would be particularly 
difficult, perhaps 1mpossible to perform satıs- 
factorily. Nevertheless the ‘new look’ given 
by de Casparis to the Sailendra period, and the 
‘higher orttacism’ applied by Berg to the 
Javanese chronicles, ought not to have been 
passed over with this mere wave of the hand, 
for presumably this excellent English transla- 
tion قد‎ intended for a far wider circle of readers 
than just those few specialists who have kept 
abreast of recent work on the subjcot. 


D. G. E. HALL 


FELIX M. Keestna and Mamm M. 
KxxsrNG: Elte communication in 
Samoa: a study of leadership. (Stan- 
ford Anthropological Series, No. 3.) 
vii, 318 pp. Stanford, Cahf.: Stan- 
ford University Press; London: 
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B. ScHRIEKR: Indonesian soctologioal 
studies, part two. Ruler and realm in 
early Java. (Selected Studies on 
Indonesia by Dutch Scholars, Vol. 3.) 
xii, 491 pp., 2 maps. The Hague and 
Bandung: W. van Hoeve Ltd., 1957. 
Guilders 11.50. 


This is the second volume of the late Pro- 
feasor Schrieke’s writings to be issued by the 
committee formed under Dr. W. F. Wertheim’s 
chairmanship for the purpose of publishing 
English translations of works on Indonesia by 
Dutch scholars, and affiliated to the Royal 
Tropical Institute at Ámsterdam. It consista 
almost entirely of previously unpublished 
work, which the author was engaged upon 
during the last years of his life, and left 
unfinished at his death in 1945. Schrieke 
was primarily a social scientist, and his con- 
tributions in the field of Indonesian history 
were of the nature of interpretations of 
existing material. And it is not too much to 
say that he formulated some of the more 
important theories with which Dutch historio- 
graphy has been busy since the publication in 
1931 of N. J. Krom’s great pioneer work, 
Hindoe-Javaansch geschiedenis. He it was, 
for example, who rejected Krom’ a theory that 
the impact of Islam caused á break of a 
fundamental character in Javanese cultural 
history, and insisted that Javanese history and 
historiography must be viewed as an indi. 
visible whole. Two of the papers in the present 
volume, ‘The penetration of Islam in the 
Archipelago ’ and ‘ Disruption and continuity 
in Javanese historiography ’, deal specifically 
with these questions, and are welcome for their 
clear expression of some of his most mature 
thought. Unfortunately both were left un- 
finished. The first breaks off just short of a 
conclusion, but its penetrating examination of 
subjects such as Islam’s ‘race with Christi- 
- anity ’ in Indonesia, and the role of the north 
Sumatran state of Acheh in the diffusion of 
Islam, makes it of special interest. The 
second, a discussion of the historical ideas of 
the babads and seyarahs, the dynastic chronicles 
produced in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, 18 little more than a fragment, 
though worth having. 

The essays forming the major part of the 
book, and from which it takes ite title, were 
composed as parte of a magnum opus which 
was never completed. It was to have been ه‎ 
special study of the kingdom of Mataram, both 
the older ‘Himdu’ realm in central Java, 
which flourished in the latter part of the firat 
millennium A.D., and the later Islamic one 
with which the Dutch had to deal in the seven- 
teenth century, and Schrieke’s object, he tells 
us, was to show the contribution that the more 
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are leaders distinguished outwardly from the 
rest of the people ? How is the relative status 
of social groups varying in numbers and power 
maintained and, if necessary, altered, in 
keeping with changed circumstances? How 
can the privileged voter voice the different 
opinions of his non-voting supporters faith. 
folly? How is individual behaviour geared 
to corporate reeponsibihty ? Does the system 
breakdown when communication is, say, 
between Samoans and Europeans? In all 
these activities what is the relative part 
played by language, by ceremony, by travel, 
by the formal exchange of valuables, and by 
other means of communication 2 


The authors have put and attempted to 
answer all these and other cognate questions. 
Their detailed analysis of the mechanism 
of Samoan communication carries conviction 
and satisfactorily accounts for the apparent 
anomaly of a people living in an age of almost 
universal individual franchise and yet not 
wishing to have the vote. By reference to the 
concepts of corporate responsibility, oorporate 
prestige, and to the desire to be represented at 
the highest level by a representative of the 
highest possible standing, the authors show 
how the Samoans may in fact have a more 
effective and even perhaps a more democratic 
(in the true sense of the word) way of managing 
their own affairs than they could be certain of 
if they relied on the chances of the ballot- 
box. 


It might be argued that as they develop 
their thesis the authors show a tendency to 
overstress the positive and pass somewhat 
lightly over the negative results of the methods 
by which elite communication is achieved. 
The striving after balance and the desire to 
keep opposing forces in permanent mutual 
check, the temporarily weaker party never 
acknowledging the supremacy of the stronger 
social group must lead to a state of general flux, 
uncertainty, and insecurity, with open violence 
never far beneath the outward calm and dignity 
of Samoan social life. Moreover the striving 
after balance finds an outward expression 
through certain activities such as ceremonial 
exchanges which are at best unproductive and 
at worst utterly wasteful, ‘This reservation 
does not, however, invalidate the authors’ 
analysis and the parallel with modern inter- 
national affairs will be evident even if they have 
not made it explicit. Thia attempt to oo- 
ordinate in a single study the techniques of 
social anthropology and of communication 
theory is as far as I know unprecedented and 
it may well open another fertile fleld of 


sociological discovery. 


G. B. MILNER 
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Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, [1956]. 38s. 


As an anthropologist looks at the organize- 
tion of a small-scale social group functioning 


at a low level of economic development, he may ' 


often be struck by the similarity between the 
social stimuli and the consequent responses 
which oan be seen at work there and those 
which operate in the internal and external 
affairs of great nations. Anthropological 
literature is not lacking in attempts to relate 
the analysis of social problems im a microcosm 
not only to the understanding of human 
behaviour in general but to the solution of 
individual and social problems in industrial 
societies. It will be remembered that Margaret 
Mead pointed out the contrasts between the 
adjustment of adolescents to adult society 
in Samoa and the United States, Professor 
Keesing whose interest in Samoan society is 
of 80 years’ standing and who has also written 
other important studies on that subject, seta 
out in the work under review to discover what 
general deductions may be made from a study 
of elite communication. The word elite is used 
broadly in the sense of privileged class and if 
I interpret him aright communication must 
here be held to mean the establishment and 
maintenance of any relationship whatsoever 
either between individuals or between social 
groups with particular reference to the 
existence of barriers due to differences of 
language, status, race, and relative power. 
Since 1947 the New Zealand authorities 
administering Western Samoa on behalf of the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Council iteelf 
have urged the Samoans to adopt a system of 
direct voting, and in keeping with modern 
concepts of democracy, to grant votes to all 
adult persons. Paradoxically enough it is the 
Samoans themselves who have consistently 
and emphatically rejected these well-inten- 
tioned proposals. Even a cursory knowledge 
of Samoa must leave one with httle doubt that 
the voteless members of the community are as 
opposed to them as the privileged voters. Thus 
on the assumption that the system now in 
operation is Batisfaotory to all and is suited 
to the needs of Samoan society, interesting 
problems of social organization arise. What is 
this privileged class whose sole right and 
exclusive claim to have & voice in elections is 
supported by the whole country ? How are ite 
members recruited 7 What is the basis of their 
power and how is it maintained?! What 
safeguards exist to guarantee against abuse 
of power and misrepresentation? How are 
different opinions reconciled ? What provision 
is made for the peaceful settlement of rival 
claims? In a simple economy serving © 
people with an orally-transmitted culture how 
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Ngbandi, & non-Bantu language spoken in 
N.W. Belgian Congo, consisting of over 1,000 
pages of dictionary preceded by 19 pages of 
grammatical outline and followed by over 
70 pages of texte consisting of proverbial 
material. In some ways it ıs & pity that so 
complete a work should be from the stand- 
point of Dutch and not from that of the 
language being described. One notices that 
the book is marked Part 1 of Vol. 3 in the 
series and so presumably the second part will 
contain the more natural Ngbandi-Dutch 
dictionary. There is indeed a wealth of 
information on this interesting language to be 
found in the dictionary, but the faot that it is 
arranged with reference to Dutch means that 
ita usefulness is restricted to those who happen 
to be speakers of that language. It is true that 
with the headword of each entry the French 
equivalent is given, but the extensive examples 
set out under most entries will be of no value 
to any reader who knows French only, which 
means that the sub-title of the work Nederlands- 
Frans en Ngbandi is, to say the least, somewhat 
misleading. Nevertheless the standard of the 
work is high, and all the material is transcribed 
with precision so that it provides a compre- 
hensive work of reference on this language. 


Vol. 10: P. De Wirre: Taalstudte 
bij de Basakata. 216 pp., map, errata 
sheet. 1955. 

This is an unusual work embodying a mainly 
lexical comparison of some 19 dialects of the 
exotic Sakata language. An attempt even to 
transcribe material from any of these dialects 
calls for a high degree of perceptual skill, to 
say nothing of the ability to use an extensive 


Tange of phonetic symbols and diacritics, and 


in both of these respects the author is clearly 
well equipped. The comparative vocabulary 
is prefaced by brief grammatical notes in 
Dutch, and followed by a résumé in French of 
the same information. The vocabularies them- 
selves being collected mainly by the author 
himself are of uniform quality, and as a detailed 
map of their location is given, they provide a 
most valuable collection of data for studies in 
both comparative linguistics and linguistic 
geography. 


Vol. 11: M. Mauer: La langue 
ntomba telle qu'elle est parlée au Lac 
Tumba et dans la région avotsinante 
(Afrique centrale). 377 pp. 1955. 


This volume consists of a study of a Bantu 
language presented in a conventional manner, 
containing grammatical notes, and dictionary 
Ntomba-FErench and French-Ntomba, to- 
gether with nearly 40 pages of texte and trans- 
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AMAAT Burssens: Inleiding tot de 
studie van de kongolese Bantoetalen. 
(Kongo-Overzee Bibliotheek, vm.) 
xxii 151 pp., 6 maps. Antwerpen: 
De Sikkel, 1954. Bel. fr. 120. 

This book was published simultaneously in 

& French and a Dutch version. As the purpose 


of the author was to provide an introductory . 


manual of Bantu language study for students 
at the official training college for future 
administrators in the Belgian Congo, the 
material used is chosen according to a definite 
plan. ‘There are a number of illustrations 
quoted from languages spoken outside the 
Belgian Congo and some from the leaser known 
languages of the Colony, but most of the 
description is based on Luba, Mongo, Swahili, 
and Lingala, the latter being, however, an 
artificial so-called literary form rather than 
the trade language actually in use. 

This manual adds little to our knowledge 
of the Bantu languages since most of the 
` information it contains is taken from existing 
work, and indeed in the introductory sections 
assertions made by other writers are quoted 
as authoritative, even where they have but © 
slender foundation. The result is that in some 
respects there is a deceptive air of finality 
about a number of statementa that are in fact 
of doubtful validity. Apart from this defect, 
however, the author has undoubtedly 
succeeded in producing a book suitable for 
giving a general idea of the main characteristics 
of the selected languages. 


MALCOLM GUTHRIE 


Annales du Musée Royal du Congo 
Belge, Tervuren (Belgique). Série 
in 8°. Sciences de l'Homme. Lingui- 
stique, Vols. 3, Tom. 1, 10-14 
Tervuren: Commission de Lingui- 
stique Africaine, 1955~7. 

These volumes are part of the important 
series of studies on languages spoken in the 
Belgian Congo published as Annals of the 
Royal Museum of the Belgian Congo at 
Tervuren, Brussels. Eight volumes have 
previously appeared and these further works 
are well up to the high standard of typography 
and general production of the earlier ones. One 
cannot but be glad that the Commission de 
Linguistique Africaine continues to support 
the publication of the series. 


Vol. 3, Tom. 1: BENJAMIN Laxens 
and GEREBERN Mens: Ngbandi- 
4deolicon. I. Nederlands-Frans en 
Ngbands. xxvii, 1091 pp., map. 1955. 
This is indeed a monumental work on 
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songs used in dancing, games, and personal 
activities, as illustrations he uses extracts 
collected from various sources. Further 
sections consider the different kinds of fables 
that are in current use and the light they shed 
on the beliefs of the people and such things as 
the accepted standards of behaviour. Doou- 
mentation of this kind is very valuable and 
one may hope that this partioular work will 
provide a sort of general pattern that may be 
followed for other language areas. 


Vol. 14: LAURENT NKONGORI and 
THOMAS Kamanzi (ed. and tr): 
Proverbes du Rwanda. 80 pp. 1957. 


There have been many collections of 
proverbs in African languages published with 
translation both literal and free, and this 
present work from one angle is just one more 
to be added to the list. What distinguishes 
it, however, is that ite authors are Afncans, 
and that the proverbs are in their mother- 
tongue while the translations are in a language 
they have learnt. This is a welcome change, 
and the fact that the transcription used is 
acourate enough to satisfy the most fastidious 
makes this book a very welcome addition to 
the authoritative works available on the 
languages of central Africa. 


MALOOLM GUTHEIB 


A. N. Tucker and J. Towro OLB 
Mrasyet: A Maasai grammar, with 
vocabulary. (Publications of the 
African Institute, Leyden. No. I.) 
xvii, 317 pp., 2 maps. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1955. 30s. 


For half a, century, Sir Claud Hollis’ pioneer 
work The Masat, their language and folklore 
(19805) served as guide in the study and 
classification of Maasai. When Bari, Lotuxo, 
and Teso had become better known, it was 
felt that Maasai, a related language, should be 
studied anew by an experienced 
Professor Tucker appeared to be the only 
scholar in the field to undertake such a task, 
and we are glad that he, with all his experience 
and patience, did so. The outcome of this 
work is the rich material and masterly analysis 
of A Maasai grammar which Professor Tucker 
and his Maasai co-author J. Tompo Ole 
Mpaayei now present to us. 

The orthography 18 based on the soript 
system now generally applied to Nilotio and 
Nilo-‘ Hamitic’ languages, an advantage 
which will be appreciated not only by Maasai 
studente and future Maasai writers, but also by 
students in comparative linguistics. It will 
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lations. The outline of the grammar is adequate 
but follows mainly traditional lines, and while 
the transcription uses a full range of seven 
vowel characters with tone-marks, the use in 
the dictionary of notes such as ‘£e et 9 peu 
ouverts’ ‘le c plutôt long’ ‘le o très sec’ 
makes one wonder whether the standard of 
phonetic observation is quite as high in this 
work as in others in the series. As a documents- 
tion of this relatively unimportant language, 
however, the work is quite useful. 


Vol.12: A. COUPEZ : Hsqutsse de la 
langue holoholo. 161 pp., map, table. 
1955. 


The Bantu language described in this work 
is spoken on the shores of Lake Tanganyika, 
and although used only by a relatively small 
number of people, it is of considerable linguistic 
interest. The author uses an original method of 
presenting the grammar of a Bantu language, 
although his treatment shows some influence 
from certain American schools of linguistios. 
The amount of information contained in the 
book قد‎ considerable, and it has clearly been 
recorded and transcribed with great care. It is 
all the more pity therefore that the work is 
مع‎ dificult to use. In the absence of any kind 
of index, it is far from easy to find & particular 
point one wante to look up, and this state of 
affaira هد‎ aggravated by the idiosyncrasies 
of the method of description. This prompts 
one to wish that those who write about almost 
unknown languages would bear in mind that 
a too great preoccupation with the technique 
of deacription may sotually detract from the 
value of their work for other scholars. Apart 
from this practical criticiam, however, one can 
only be grateful to the author for adding yet 
another reliable description to the works of 
reference on African languages. 


Vol. 13: A. DE Ror: De gesproken 
woordkunst van de Nkundó. 272 pp. 
1956. 

This is an important study of an aspect of 
African life that has not often been the subject 
of detailed description. The people involved 
in this work live astride the Equator and 
speak a Bantu language. In common with 
many other African societies they make great 
use of what has been loosely termed ‘oral 
literature’, but the author of this work has 
not been content to deal with this by merely 
making a collection of such material. Instead 
he has attempted to oclasmfy the various 
ways in which the akilled use of the spoken 
language plays a part in the life of the people. 
Dealing in one section with such subjects as 
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representative of a third gender, e-wuejt 
‘° place’, where e- 18 a locative gender prefix 
reminiscent of the concept of the locative 
classes in Bantu. 

The most fascinatang section of the book is 
Part rr, ‘ Notes on tonal grammar’, in which 
the tone quality and tone morphology of the 
two foregoing parts are dealt with. This is the 
first systematio tone study in a Nilo-‘ Hamitio ? 
language, and its results are of great ım- 
portance for sumilar studies in related languages, 
and for African and general linguistics. 

We do not find the term toneme, and the 
position in Maasai shows how night the author 
is in handling this question carefully. There 
appear to be four tone levels in Maasai: high, 
low, mid, and high-low fallmg. All of them are 
possibly tonemes. As the mid tone is & ' raised. 
low tone’ at the beginning, and a ‘lowered 
high tone’ at the end of a word, the author 
regards mid tone level as a secondary tone 
category. But the noun tone class Id where 
mid tone is found on the last syllable in 
isolated position (and accusative) of the word, 
e.g. en-iító (as compared with nominative 
en-ittd) deserves our attention; for the final 
syllables of other nouns in this position show 
high and low tone, and even falling tone, so 
that mid tone is apparently no secondary 
category here. 

There are two main tone systems in Maasai : 
& noun and a verb tone system. The first 
(not affecting the gender prefix) shows a 
distinction between accusative (in tone like 
the isolated word) and nominative. So the 
noun constitutes a tone pattern pair in the 
singular and usually a different tone pattern 
pair in the plural. Professor Tucker groups all 
tone pattern pairs into four typological groups. 
A loan word like acc. en-kámp ° camp’, nom. 
en-kampt would favour the suggestion that the 
accusative tone-form reflects the semantic 
tones. Any suggestion on this point seems to 
be, however, premature before comprehensive 
tone studies have been made in languages 
related to Maasai. 

The verb tone system (already introduced in 
Part xr) shows some peculiarities which seem to 
be based on the tone(s) of the infinitive, and 
it also affects and includes the pronomiunal 
prefix whose etymological tone appears to 
undergo a shifüng (to high tone in the Con- 
tinuous tense, by one tone level higher in the 
Present tense, and to one tone level lower in 
the Subjunctive). Supposing that such tone 
shifting, also known in the affixed pronouns 
in Bantu, really exists, one would have to 
regard the pronoun of the 3 p.sg. and pl. as 
contaming an etymological mid-tone, and the 
1 p.pl. as containing an etymological low tone, 
whilst all other pronouns would have high 
tone. 
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here be regretted that no diacritio distinction 
could be introduced between diphthongs and 
disyllables. 

A combined method of presentation is used 
for the complicated material. Part x introduces 
the reader to the noun, adjective, and the 
gender pronoun system. Many examples, and 
translation exercises followed by a key, make 
the first studies easy. Part m (pp. 51-164) deals 
with the two class verb system with the 
contained pronominal object characteristic of 
the Maasai language. The author now intro- 
duces the distinction between close and open 
(the latter printed in bold face) semantic stem 
vowels which by their quality affect the 
prefix and/or suffix vowel. In a fixed scheme 
of vowel harmony, this vowel adapte its quality 
to that of the stem vowels. 

Parts 1 and ir offer so much interesting 
material that only a few items can be picked 
out. The gender prefix of the noun (masc. ol- 
fem. en- in the singular) may be associated 
with largeness or strength (ol-) and smallness 
or weakness (en-), and is interchangeable, e.g. 
ol-doinyo ‘mountain °, en-doinyo ‘hill’. This 
phenomenon also applies to persons so that the 
gender prefix may be opposite to sex. As such 
observations have been made in other lan- 
guages, apart from the extreme case in 
Hottentott, it would be of general mterest to 
know more about this point, especially how 
far this changing of gender is used in daily 
speeoh. 

A peculiar feature of the fem. gender prefix 
is its splitting up mto en- and enk-. It is best 
observed when the noun is used without gender 
prefix (cf. pp. 46-7), whereas the full noun 
(i.e. with attached gender prefix) does not seem 
to make a distinction in the pronunciation of 
en-kiten ‘cow’ and enk-alem ‘knife’. The 
comparative vocabulary of Nuotio and Nilo- 
'Hamitio' languages shows spme similar 
cases of a puzzling behaviour of initial &- 
with noun-stems. We find e.g. Maasai enk-dt 
‘ram’ in a Lotuxo dialeot, recorded by 
Driberg, as kat ‘rain’. We do not yet know 
what the nature of this k- is. 

Professor Tucker makes no attempt at 
establishing plural classes, as the formations 
are too manifold and there are many exoep- 
tions to the ‘rule’. The adjective also knows 
& variety of plural formations. As a qualifier, 
it has no gender prefix. Used attributively, it 
follows the noun, whilst predicatively ıt 
precedes the noun in the same way as the verb 
precedes the subject (noun). 

It is remarkable that gender distinction 
is absent in the personal pronoun, whereas the 
demonstrative, possessive pronouns, eto., and 
also the numerals 1-4, 7, 9 agree in gender 
not only with the maso, and fem. gender cf 
their nouns but aleo with the one and only 
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The orthography (or orthographies) of 
Somali cannot be said to be stabilized yet, and 
one of the functions of the texta is to illustrate 
the orthography which the author and his 
editor consider best suited to the language. 
This orthography is very similar to that of 
Bell’s The Somali language with the addition 
of tone and vowel quality diacritics. Potential 
readers are warned to make full use of the 
* Grammatical introduction ' before embarking 
on the texta. 

The normal Somali reader, unless he felt 
strongly about one of the rival orthographies, 
would undoubtedly enjoy the texte, but would 
be completely at sea as regards the annotations, 
whereas the foreign student would make very 
heavy weather of the texts unless he had a 
good vocabulary and thoroughly understood 
the ‘Grammatical introduction’. And this 
introduction he will not understand until and 
unless he has read some standard treatise on 
the language like Bell’s. In fact a newcomer 
will not even be able to pronounce the words 
until he has read Ármstrong's ' The phonetic 
structure of Somali’, and from that under- 
stood the great advance m phonetic theory 
(especially concerning the vowels) which the 
present work represente. For, whereas the 
theory of ‘ frontmess’ is convincingly set out 
in the introduction, the actual tongue positions 
of both ‘normal’ and ‘fronted’ vowels are 
never given and may only be guessed at by 
reference to a table on p. 3, where the authors’ 
symbols are compared with those of Armstrong. 
(Even here the two sorts of ‘i’ sound are not 
described.) Actually, both phonetically and 
grammatically, one has the feeling that much 
of the material of the grammatical introduc- 
tion 1s primarily concerned with establshing 
the authors’ carefully thought out orthographic 
system in the eyes of other Somali ortho- 
graphio experts. Consequently one feels that 
Mr. Andrzejewski’s introductory remarks are 
too concentrated, and that he does not give 
enough of the exciting new material he has 
discovered, especially m the realm of tone; 
for his tonal discoveries are epoch-making and 
solve once and for all the problem aa to 
whether and to what extent Somali may be 
regarded as a tone language. But why is he 
so sparing of his tone marks in the introduc- 
tion? Surely the obvious course would have 
been to tone mark all the examples here, 
whether tonal grammar were the main topic 
or not, so that readers would have a back- 
ground of oorroborative material before 
embarking on the texts themselves, where tone 
marks are rightly reduced to their absolute 

The book contains a very good bibliography 
of European works on the people and their 
language. The ‘ Annotations’ are very full and 
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Appendix 1 contains a Maasai text with 
translation and annotations. A valuable asset 
is the Maasai-English and Engliah-Maasai 
vocabulary in Appendix u, with tone marks 
and references to tone classes, paragraphs, eto. 

With Professor Tucker’s Maasai grammar, 
the investigation into the Nilo.' Hamitic’ 
languages has made enormous progress. We 
congratulate the author on his wonderful work 
and hope that he will find time to analyse 
another related language with the comprehen- 
sive experience he has collected in this field. 
Our sincere thanks are also due to the co-author 
J. Tompo Ole Mpaayei for his contribution, for 
indeed our tone studies would have little 
success without the patient help of the African 
who is interested in his mother-tongue. 


OSWIN KOHLER 


B. W. AwpRzEJEWSKI (ed): Hiskmad 
Soomaali, by Muuse Hgajs Ismaa‘st 
Galaal. (School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. Anno- 
tated African Texts, rv: Somali.) xi, 
150 pp. London, Cape Town: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 25s. 


This is the fourth, and so far the fullest, in 
the School’s series of ‘ Annotated African 
Texts’, containing some 30 pages of actual 
texte by Mr. Galaal plus 30 pages of gram- 
matical introduction and 90 pages of annota- 
tions by Mr. Andrzejewski. The question is 
bound to pose itself sooner or later—for whom 
are these and other ‘annotated texts’ in- 
tended? For the native reader? For the 
foreign learner (and, if so, at what stage of his 
learning)? For the language scholar? For the 
literary savant? For the orthography maker ? 
The present work seems to be aimed primarily 
at the last three categories (which in the Somali 
field include a fair number of native speakers), 
with the proviso that any European scholar 
should have a previous thorough knowledge of 
the language. From the point of view of the 
School itself, the texts naturally provide 
valuable material for the teaching staff. 

There are actually 28 texta of varying length, 
including poetry ; Mr. Galaal himself occupies 
a high place among the rising Somali authors 
and poets, and the School was indeed fortu- 
nate in obtaining a writer of such talent. The 
texts deal with traditional themes, and throw 
muoh light on Somali thought and culture. One 
can but sympathize, however, with non-Somali- 
speaking students of East African culture in 
that, owing to the absence of a free translation 
of the texte, this rich material is denied 
them. 
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under review is the fruit of Dr. Cerulli's dual 
role of prooonsul and scholar. 

The first volume now before us consiste of 
three distinot parts: 

(1) The history of Somalia. Under this head 
(pp. 1-173) we find Arabio inscriptions and 
documents beanng upon the history of this 
region, ethnological material and indigenous 
traditions, eto. Of particular interest are the 
mention of Somalis in the Ethiopic chronicles 
and the description of Mogadishu (Maqdiu) 
by Portuguese navigators at about A.D. 1500. 
There is also a note on some coins found along 
the Somalı coast. This section concludes with 
several encyclopaedia articles on the history, 
religion, and language of the Somalis. Reprints 
from the Encyclopaedia of Islam are in English. 


(2) Islam in Somalia. This study (pp. 177- 
227) highlights the flexibility of Islam, 
especially in its fringe areas, where pagan, 
le. indigenous Cushitic, beliefs and practices 
continue to exist under its large umbrella. 
Muslim fraternities, of Sufi origin, have exerted 
a notable influence on the religious, political, 
and economic life of the country. The judicial 
system reflecta—as so often happens—the 
blending of Islamic Jaw with traditional 
customary codes. This section closes with & 
recondite disquisition on astronomic notions 
current among the Somalis. 


(8) The final part (pp. 281-357) offers an 
edito princeps (with ample variants and Italian 
translation) of the Kwab az-Zunuj, a doou- 
ment of considerable importance for the history 
of the people and country of Somalia, pur- 
porting to go back to the origins of the Somalia 
and taking us up to the year 1888. Dr. Cerulli’s 
edition and the variants are based on two MSS 
which reveal great divergences between them, 
not only in purely textual matters, but also , 
by the insertion of entire episodes and many 
additions. Dr. Cerulh conmiders this type of 
composition typical of the chronicle literature 
of East Africa and quotes ın support the s0- 
called Cronaca abbreviata of Ethiopia (cf. 
Bodleian MS Bruce 90; I. Guidi, (Breve) 
Storia della letteratura. etiopica, 91-2; Cerulli, 
Storia della letteratura etroprca, 161-2). 

It would have been an advantage if the 
translation had carried marginal page corre- 
spondences to the Arabic text. There are a 
few minor printing errors in the Arabic part 
which the reviewer has noticed. On p. 258 
Hijfüs should, of course, bave been spelt 
Higa. 

The plates are all excellent and of great 
interest, The Mogadishu of 1957 (plates XIX 
xxv1) looks a fine city. Indices are promised 
in the second volume which is to appear in the 
near future; and it may be hoped that it will 
also include & map. 
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contain much valuable sociological as well as 
linguistic information. Some of thegrammatical 
points, however, afe so important that they 
would have been better placed 1n the introduc- 
tion. (Learners of the language, for instance, 
will find the first paradigm of a typical Somali 
verb on p. 68, where ıt forma a long digression 
in the annotations on Story No. 1; another 
important paradigm is inserted among the 
notes on Story No. 7 on p. 76.) Similarly, 
some of Mr. Andrzejewski’s sociological notes 
(euch as 1A on p. 65, 4B on p. 80, LA on p. 84, 
to mention a few) might well have been lifted 
out of their setting to form & chapter on the 
social background to the stories. 

For the Somali scholar, however, whether 
native or foreign, who knows his grammar, and 
has & good vocabulary, the book will be a joy 
and an inspiration. 

A. N. TUCKER 


Enrico CERULLI: Somalia: seriis vari 
edits ed sneditt. 1. Storta della Somalia ; 
L'Islàm in Somalia; Il Inbro degli 
Zengi. (A cura dell Amministrazione 
Fiduciaria Italiana della Somalia.) 


[v], 363 pp., col. front., 26 plates. 
Roma: Istituto Poligrafico dello 
Stato, 1957. 


It is only very recently that the present 
reviewer had an opportunity, in the columns 
of this journal, to express his admiration for 
two of Dr. Cerulli’s latest: books 1n the field of 
Ethiopic literature. Now he has the pleasure 
of welcoming the first volume of a monumen- 
tal work, of a predominantly historical 
character, on another region of the horn 
of Africa, Somalia, It contains & large number 
of the author’s published as well as hitherto 
unpublished writings concerned with this area 
and testifies to a literary output extending over 
40 years. Some of the articles here included 
are difficult of access (ESO, RRAL, Orientalia, 
OM, Africa Italiana, Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
Enciclopedia. Italiana, eto., and it is a con- 
venience as well as a pleasure to find them here 
collected together between two covers. 

The Italian Trusteeship Administration of 
Somalia (to whose auspices we also owe the 
publication, in 1955, of M. M. Moreno’s im- 
portant Somali grammar and texts) deserves 
oredit for sponsoring so excellent a book, and 
the Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato has once 
more given proof of its splendid. typographical 
resources. But it is to the author first and 
foremost that our gratitude and appreciation 
are due. Dr. Ceruili’s writings are so numerous 
that he gives no respite to his reviewers and 
they are also so eminently good that we find 
ourselves depleted of superlatives. The work 
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interested in the future of tropical Africa. He 
returned, to England to produce his first book 
and to be questioned at the Foreign Office 
about the slave trade. During hie second 
expedition, this time to the Kilimanjaro area, 
he evolved a scheme for the establishment of 
an ‘African’ Ceylon’ peopled by British 
colonists, and wrote to the Foreign Office 
requesting £5,000 to clear the forest, build a 
road, and construct timber houses. The money 
was not forthcoming, yet the coincidence of 
this absurd scheme and Johnston's so-called 
* treaties ' in the Taveta area, with Germany’s 
entry into the colonial field played some part in 
inaugurating Britain's forward policy in 
eastern Africa. 

In 1885 Johnston completed his book The 
Kilimanjaro Expedition. By now his work was 
well known, and his friendship with Anderson 
and Lister at the Foreign Office led to his firet 
official appointment, a double Vice-Consulship 
in the Oil Rivers District and the Cameroons. 
On his return to England he came into personal 
contact with Lord Salisbury. Dr. Oliver’s 
account of the relations between the shrewd 
and experienced statesman and the imaginative 
yet knowledgeable young man whose tempera- 
ment was rather that of a naturalist and 
explorer than a consular official, makes 
fasanating reading and throws mportant 
light on subsequent events. 

Johnston visited Hatfield, where he discussed. 
with Salisbury the consolidation of British 
territory in West Africa and the elimination 
of the French and German pockets that were 
threatening the production areas for the coastal 
trade. Salisbury was full of the Parliamentary 
difficulties involved, but his main interest was 
Egypt, where England could only govern by 
placating the two chief oreditors, France and 
Germany. Protection of the Nile Valley from 
other powers thus became the key to Salisbury’s 
policy elsewhere. He was prepared to make con- 
cessions in the west, while turning his abten- 
tion to East and Central Africa instead : hence 
the need for ه‎ settlement with Portugal to 
prevent the British missions and trading 
settlements near Lake Nyasa becoming iso- 
lated from the new British sphere of influence 
to the south. 

For one so junior in the Service, Johnston 
played an influential and somewhat curious 
part. Assuming that Salisbury required his 
help in securing the support of press, public, 
and Parliament, he wrote an article in The 
Times entitled ‘Great Britain's policy in 
Africa’, an article, says Dr. Oliver, that 
‘streamed far ahead of any contemporary 
pronouncement of Lugard on the one hand or of 
Rhodes on the other . . . the voice of Salisbury’s 
adviser as well as his confidant ’. Significantly, 
it embodied the idea of a Cape-to-Cairo route 
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While these lines are penned, the oorre- 
spondence columns of The Times sound 8 
warning about the political future of all the 
Somalis. Dr. Cerulli has given us this timely 
guide to a country too frequently forgotten, 
yet one that should not be negleoted by states- 
man or scholar in virtue of its position as a 
bridge between the civilization of the East 
African littoral and Arabia. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


ROLAND OLIVER: Str Harry Johnston 
& the scramble for Africa. xv, 368 pp., 
front., 18 plates. London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1957. 30s. 

Sir Harry Johnston saw in tropical Africa a 
‘new India’ awaiting British rule. He was 
something of an enigma ; a man not acceptable 
to those who expected officialdom to follow an 
accustomed pattern, but none the leas a person 
of uncommon gifte and infectious enthusiasm 
that proved capable of winning support m 
unlikely quarters. Unfortunately for him, 
however, a suitable climate in which these 
unusual qualities could flourish did not always 
exist at the Foreign Office, and though few of 
his contemporaries could match his extra- 
ordinary versatility and range of achievement, 
many were destined to secure greater advance- 
ment in more orthodox careers. Dr. Oliver's 
admirable analysis of Johnston’s life is con- 
cerned mainly with his work ss a man of 
action, and particularly with those two great 
periods of his career, as first Commissioner of 
British Central Africa and as Special Com- 
missioner in Uganda, which have been placed 
within their contemporary setting in the course 
of African history. 

Johnston’s original intention was to become 
& professional artist, but at the age of 21 
his interest was awoken in the regions of 
tropical Africa that then lay outside European 
control. His talents, as he said at the threshold 
of his career, were at the disposal of any 
who believed in ‘the scheme of a universal 
British dominion ’. Later, as his experience of 
Africa, and ite people deepened, he saw with 
remarkable olarity many of the problems that 
must one day ensue from the creation of new 
multi-racial societies. 

Opportunity came in November 1881, when 
Johnston was invited to join a hunting expedi- 
tion in Portuguese Angola. It was in prepars- 
tion for this that his interest was first aroused 
in Bantu languages, a study that in varying 
degree absorbed his attention throughout the 
whole of his life. The expedition was followed. 
by & journey up the Congo, where he gained 
first-hand knowledge of the political questions 
then developing among European powers 
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Rifles and the military operations against 
Mwanga and Kabarega had driven up the 
imperial grants to £400,000 a year; affairs 
were in confusion and a new political and 
economie settlement was imperative. Here, 
perhaps, Johnston's work and methods were 
less happy than in Central Africa. He was 
inclined to blame the country’s troubles on the 
effect of military rule, rather than viewing 
the latter as the inevitable result of years of 
political strife. Dr. Oliver describes the 
difficulties that had arisen between the officers 
commanding the African forces and those of 
the Indian troops who had reached the country 
in consequence of the Mutiny as ‘ childish 
dissensions °, but they were surely rooted 
much more deeply than in mere questions of 
personal prestige. When troops are rushed 
into operations in separate detachments, in a 
country where communications are slow and 
difficult, central control non-existent, and 
mutiny rife, responsibility devolves upon local 
commanders to an unusual degree, and 
questions of seniority can be of vital im- 
portance. The Foreign Office recognized this, 
and more than once turned to the War Offico 
for advice, though without receiving much 
practical help. Johnston’s natural preference 
was for the Indian troops who had served him 
80 well in Central Africa, and he thought the 
Uganda Rifles already too ‘ civilized’ for bush 
warfare: ‘They are beginning to require now 
military roads on which to tramp, tramp, 
tramp in their military boots, and, to display 
their military qualities to the best advantage, 
they must be met by an enemy on much the 
same plane as themselvea'. But as Dr. Oliver 
Shows elsewhere, Johnston was not above 
embroidering the truth when it suited his 
purpose: the Uganda native forces were not 
in fact equipped with boots until a much 
later period, and it was the immobility of the 
Indian troops, who were unable to live on the 
country, that within a few years led to their 
withdrawal and replacement by African units. 

Percerving that Buganda was the key to the 
country’s economic future, Johnston set about 
devising a system for levying taxes and seouring 
the cession of uncultivated land. Here again 
the problem was very different from that of 
Central Africa. Negotiations were long and 
difficult, but the resulting Agreement loft 
the country with a substantial revenue from 
hut tax, both in money and labour. Johnston's 
saving of £18,000 a year m military expendi- 
ture was less to his credit, for 16 was not he, 
but the successful campaigning of the last few 
years that made  miltary retrenchment 
posmble, by purging the Protectorate of its 
turbulent characters. 

Johnston's relations with the Foreign Office 
were now far lees cordial. Dr. Oliver writes in 
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to link South Africa with Egypt—a concep- 
tion that Dr. Oliver thus shows to have 
originated with Johnston, though Rhodes was 
afterwards to olaim it as his own. At the 
beginning of 1889, when Johnston was appoin- 
ted Consul at Mozambique—‘ more of a special 
mission than a routine posting’ on account 
of the important issue then at stake in the 
control of the Zambezi as access to the interior 
—Salisbury actually sent Johnston to Lisbon 
to negotiate direct with the Foreign Minister. 
Before leaving for Mozambique he met Rhodes 
for the first time. Inspired by a common 
purpose, the two men talked all night, and 
Rhodes promised financial support. 

In 1891 Johnston returned to Central Africa 
as Commissioner of the new Protectorate and 
Adminstrator of the sphere to the west, where 
the charter of the British South Africa Com- 
pany had been extended. This uneasy arrange- 
ment made him an official of the Imperial 
Government and a servant of the Company, 
dependent on both—though in differing 
degree—for money. He had a poor opinion 
of the African Lakes Company and the 
Scotsmen who ran it, whom he acoused of 
‘gilly little frauds’ and lack of enterprise. 
Communications and trade were his first 
concern, and Dr. Oliver has given ه‎ careful 
assessment of the friction caused by his land 
settlement and taxation, not only with 
European settlers and Africana, but with his 
paymaster the British South Africa Company, 
whose money he was spending on the Pro- 
tectorate rather than the Company’s sphere. 

By 1888, when Johnston returned to 
England, his relations with Rhodes were 
strained and before long the breach became 
permanent, but with a Treasury grant now 
guaranteed, he was able, after a recruiting 
tour in India, to return to Central Africa m a 
much stronger position. The slavers were 
effectively crushed, and with infernal peace 
assured he settled down to the development 
of his territory. His time was short, for a third 
attack of blackwater fever had already made 
it imperative that he should leave the country. 

Disappointed in his hope of the High Com- 
missionership of South Africa, Johnston 
accepted the post of Consul-General at Tunis. 
The duties were not commensurate with his 
boundless energy and bubbling talents. Hə 
spent much of his leisure writing and studying, 
and when after two years & second oppor- 
tunity came, it was partly the hope of con- 
tinuing his work on Bantu languages that led 
him to accept the appointment of Special 
Commissioner in Uganda. 

The situation in Uganda was serious, and 
the presence of & senior official, vested with the 
authority of Commander-in-Chief was urgently 
needed. The Sudanese Mutiny in the Uganda 
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dialectal bias in his data and he has sought to 
correct this by incorporating notes and 
observations from experts in other areas. 

The book is admirable because it contains not 
only a wide display of grammatical and lexical 
material right down to ideophones, interjec- 
tions, and particles, but also a section on 
sentences and an appendix of annotated texts 
with glossary. It is a pity that the terta, 
which came from tape-recordings, are not 
tone-marked. 

The reviewer has no first-hand knowledge of 
Kwangali and can judge the author's findings 
only by the inner coherence of the material, 
which in fact it possesses to the highest degree. 
The presentation is another matter. This is 
open to the same criticism as works by other 
followers of Meinhof. One 1s baffled by the 
inordinate concern for those pseudo-problems 
of Bantu philology which centre round the 
' basio meaning’ of elements whose function 
is perfectly clear. The notional approach 
carries its familiar crop of frustrated predic- 
tions in chapter headings which proclaim a 
‘series’, followed by & ary of ‘ absenteeism ' 
when ıt is found that the necessary members 
are not there (pp. 63, 83, 87, 120). 

The author diverges from Meinhof in 
treating Classes 16-18 out of context, yet his 
assertion that locative substantives do not exist 
(p. 18, n. 2, and p. 14) is refuted by the 
appearance of -nze on 2. 80. It would seem, 
too, that the postulation of & Class 4 in 
Kwangali is morphologically and gram- 
matically untenable. Nomunals pluralizing 
from Class 3 have the prefix no- and the con- 
cords #-, etc., of Class 10, so that the singular- 
plural pairings are 3/10 and 9/10, but not 3/4. 

This book, which is excellently printed and 
produced, leaves the overall impression of 
being & serious and valuable contribution to 
Bantu studies rather than to Bantu linguistics. 


GUY ATKINS 


INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN INSTITUTE: 
Linguistic survey of the northern Bantu 
borderland. Vol. one. 146 pp., 3 maps 
[in end-pocket]. London, eto.: 
Oxford University Press for the Inter- 
national African Institute, 1956. 
82s. 6d. 


Problems of classification have for many 
years ocoupied scholars of African languages, 
and the present volume represents the latest 
contribution to such studies, in seeking to 
determine the northern borders of the Bantu 
languages. This border area seems to be most 
diffuse and complex in the region of the 
Cameroons, becoming more olearly defined as 
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highly critical terms of Sir Clement Hill's 
personal animosity, which was based on a 
jealousy of long standing. Yet there were 
many others besides Hill who were critical of 
Johnston's methods in Uganda, and Hill's 
actions were surely not entirely dictated by 
personal prejudice. He was not necessarily 
wrong, for example, in preferring the military 
advice of an officer of such long experience in 
Uganda as Colonel Ternan, and the stop which 
he put to Evatt's operations against the Nandi 
مع‎ that the railway could be completed with 
greater speed was m the long run sound 
military policy. The tribe could only be 
effectively subdued by several columns 
operating simultaneously, and for this the 
railway was needed as a base line for rein- 
forcement and supply. 

Though still in early middle age, Johnston 
received no further official employment after 
leaving Uganda. After two failures to obtain 
& seat in Parliament and two unsuccessful 
commercial ventures, he settled down to a 
secluded scholarly hfe, spent mainly at his 
country home, where the products of his pen 
grew steadily in volume. Dr. Oliver has not 
forgotten Jobnston’s achievements as ex- 
plorer, artist, naturalist, linguist, and author, 
combining them skilfully with his career as 8 
practical man of affairs to present a clear and 
interesting portrait of a character so many- 
aided and hitherto so little known. Especially 
valuable is the light which he has thrown upon 
Johnston’s relations with Rhodes, Salisbury, 
and the officials at the Foreign Office, and their 
consequent repercussions upon the affairs of the 
pioneer period of British administration in 
tropical Africa. The book is well illustrated, 
mainly with  exoellent reproductions of 
Johnston’s work as an artist. 


H. MOYBE-BAHRTLETT 


ERNST DAMMANN : Studien zum Kwan- 
gah: Grammatik, Texte, Glossar. 
(Universität Hamburg. Abhandlun- 
gen aus dem Gebiet der Auslands- 
kunde, Bd. 63. Reihe B,: Bd. 35.) 
xi, 184 pp. Hamburg: Cram, de 
Gruyter & Co., 1957. DM. 21. 


Kwangali is a South-western Bantu language 
spoken by 16,000 to 20,000 people on the 
borders of South West Africa and Angola. 
This is the first systematic study of Kwangali, 
the only previous attempt being an outline 
grammar in manuscript which was written by 
& missionary for missionaries in the territory. 
The present work is based on the author’s own 
field notes, taken mostly from three informante 
at Mupini. The author is aware of some 
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the basis for establishing particular language 
groups and the possibility of relating one with 
another. The actual system of classification 
used is that devised by the Linguistic Advisory 
Committee of the International African 
Institute but it appears to have been applied 
in some instances m'a rather arbitrary fashion, 
aince even an examination of the linguistic 
analyses fails to make it clear on what grounds 
the Luhya Group, for example, is to be dis- 
tinguished from the Gisu Group. Surely some- 
where attention might be paid to the criteria 
by which languages broadly related to one 
another are nevertheless differentiated at a 
lower level ! 


Án evaluation of the three sections oan 
properly be undertaken only m conjunction 
with the linguistic analyses (Vols. u-1v), but 
some general observations may be made. The 
work of the Western team is immediately 
valuable in clearing the way for further studies, 
and makes a major contribution to olarifying 
the extremely confused situations with which 
the team was often confronted and which have 
already been described by I. Richardson in 
* Bome problems of language classification with 
particular reference to the north-west Bantu 
borderland ', Africa, xxv, 2, 1955, 161-9. The 
data for the Bantu languages in some cases 
amplifies that already presented by Profeasor 
Guthrie in his The Bantu languages of Western 
Equatorial Africa, O.U.P., 1953, m which 
linguistic features are described. The Eastern 
team, though concerned with a vast number of 
languages and dialecta—some 438 being 
covered altogether—nevertheless benefited 
from previous research by such authorities as 
Fr. Santandrea, Professor A. N. Tucker, and 
Professor van Buick, and this section should 
be read in conjunotion with The non-Bantu 
languages of north-eastern Africa by Professor 
A. N. Tucker and Miss M. A. Bryan, O.U.P., 
1956, with which there is both some overlap 
and some divergence. What applies here 8 
also applicable to the Far Eastern section, the 
non-Bantu data of which had previously been 
published in theee author's recent work (vid. 
Bup.) The data on the Bantu languages are 
new in some oases, but, as noted above, the 
grouping is tantalixing, in that where it differs 
from earlier classifications, too little attention 
is given to differentiating features. 

In conclusion the authors must be con- 
gratulated on having brought such a measure 
of order to their material. It is to be hoped 
that their efforts will stimulate further 
classifloatory work, both in the Western areas 
for which data has hitherto been scanty, and 
in the Far Eastern region where there is a 
relative wealth of material. 


W. H. WHITELEY 
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one moves eastwards across the Belgian Congo : 
مع‎ that, though the Eastern and Far Eastern 
teams benefited from the considerable amount 
of olassificatory work which was already avail- 
able, for the Western team the survey remained 
largely & matter for pioneering in the best 
sense of the word. 

The teams undertaking the survey were 
divided into a Western and an Eastern one; 
the former operating between the Atlantic 
coast and the river Oubangi, and the latter 
between the river Oubangi and the Nile. To 
these, a Far Eastern section, covering the area 
from the Great Lakes to the Indian Ocean, 
has been added for completeness. The fiald 
work, carried out under the supervision of 
Professors M. Guthrie and A. N. Tucker of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, was 
completed by December 1950, and the present 
work contains the demographic data for the 
three sections, including numbers of speakers, 
nomenolature, and relationships with other 
groups wherever possible. The appended 
maps form a useful complement to the text. 

In any survey of this kind it is clearly essen- 
tial to have a set of criteria by which languages 
under consideration may: be classified. Here 
the Western team state unequivocally that 
for Bantu languages they follow Professor 
Guthrie's two main criteria. These are, firstly, 
a system of grammatical genders, regularly 
associable with those found in other Bantu 
languages, and with certain specific features ; 
and, secondly, a vocabulary, part of which can 
be related by fixed rules to a set of hypo- 
thetical common roots. The team is thus 
enabled to classify other types of languagos 
accordingly : hence the term ‘Sub-Bantu ” is 
applied to those languages in which the second 
criterion is operative but not the first; while 
* Bantoid ’ is reserved for languages in which 
neither is the second oriterion valid nor is it 
possible to relate the systems of grammatical 
gender to those in other Bantu languages. 
Languages not oonforming to the above are 
labelled negatively 'non-Bantu', which at 
this stage is perhaps all that can be attempted. 
No such statement of policy is proffered by the 
other teams, nor 18 it clear to what extent they 
subscribe to this view, but it would have been 
partioularly valuable to know the basis for 
the Eastern team's categories of ' transition ' 
and 'unolassifled' languages, without this 
being in any way prejudicial to their later 
documentation. For the Far Eastern team it 
may be argued that the basic clasafications 
into Bantu, Nilotic, Nilo.Hamitio, eto., are 
sufficiently well established not to need re- 
statement here, but again, some explanation 
of a term like ‘partly Bantu’ would be of 
value. For this area, with some change of 
emphasis, one would welcome a disoussion on 
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One was to make some sort of general sense of an 
area inherently complex, but made even more 
confused by conflicting statements from differ- 
ent authorities, misapplication of ethnic names 
to languages, extension of them to other ethnic 
groups, and so on. The second was to record, 
systematize, and clasmfy the linguistio data 
from this area. They have succeeded in making 
the demographic situation muoh clearer ; and, 
to a lesser extent, with the linguistic problem 
also. On p. 62, for example, we read, ' No 
attempt has been made to systematize the 
phonetic material [on Bamuleke languages] 
gathered in the field since it is realized that 
under the circumstances this might well lead 
to an inadvertent falmfication of the linguistic 
evidence’. This is one of a number of cases 
where little or no systematization of the 
data could be arrived at in the time available. 
Moreover, the Bantu-oentred approach inevit- 
ably leads to descriptions which become lesa 
satisfactory the farther the language under 
consideration departe from a Bantu model. 
This is not to deny, however, that, for the 
Bantu and Bantoid languages of the area 
particularly, we have in this book much new, 
interesting, and useful information. The 
investigators have based their work firmly 
on first-hand research in the field, but they 
have also constantly taken into account the 
findings of previous workers m the area, and 
have integrated them into a single self- 
consistent account. The whole work repre- 
sente an important step forward in our 
knowledge of a difficult area. 

There is a misprint on the map, where 
Bantoid language 2.1 (Bandem) has been 
shaded as 1f ıt were non-Bantu. I should have 
welcomed an alphabetical index of languages 
as well as a numerical one, and should have 
preferred & rearrangement of the volumes 
whereby demographic and linguistic material 
would have been given in a single volume for 
each of the sections of the survey. It seems, 
however, that financial considerations hindered 
the realization of what might have been 
desirable on other grounds. 

F. D. D. WINSTON 
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Igvine RicHARDSON: Langurstic survey 
of the northern Bantu borderland. Vol. 
two. 95 Pp., [in end-pocket]. 
London, ete. : Ostend University 
Press for the International African 
Institute, 1957. 26s. 


This volume contains the linguistio evidence 
in support of the classification presented in 
Part 1 of the first volume. That is to say, it 
contains outline linguistic descriptions, to- 
gether with some demographio notes, for that 
pert of the Bantu borderland that hes between 
the Atlantic coast and the R. Oubangui. 
(Nigeria, except for part of the Cameroons 
territories, is excluded.) It is also mtended, 
in its Bantu section, to supplement Professor 
Guthrie’s Bantu languages of Western Equa- 
torial Africa. This accounts for the fact that 
only five of the eleven Bantu groups listed in 
Vol. 1 are dealt with here: other data have 
already been published by Professor Guthrie. 
There are a few other minor gaps, evidently 
beoause first-hand information could not be 
got in the field. 

There is à close relationship also between this 
work and Professor Guthrie's, ginoe his con- 
ceptual scheme is adopted. The languages are 
divided into Bantu (including sub-Bantu), 
Bantoid, and non-Bantu. The most important 
onteria for establishing membership of the 
Bantu or Bantoid groups are, respectively, & 
vocabulary that can be regularly related to, 
&nd one that merely resembles to & greater or 
lesser degree, & hypothetical Common Bantu 
one. Regular correspondences in the class- 
prefixes aro also important as di 
between Bantu and Bantoid. The non-Bantu 
languages have nothing particular in common 
beyond what their name imphes. In each 
separate description, also, Professor Guthrie's 
pattern is followed, in that information is given 
under & standard set of headings such as Sound 
Patterns, Class System, Verbal System, 
Vocabulary Content, and so on, not all of 
which, however, are listed for each language. 

Dr. Richardson and his colleague on the 
research team were faced with two problems. 
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The plates are on the whole well chosen, 
though one wonders why the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
which are far out of the scope of the author's 
subject as he defines 1t and which are very 
properly dismissed in the text in & passing 
reference of three lines, receive one whole 
plate ‘out of the 16 plates in the book. In 
Plate vir the choice of seal impressions is 
open to criticism: those reproduced—three 
Assyrian, one Kassite, and one Mitannian— 
include nothing from the Akkadian or Old 
Babylonian periods, the periods of highest 
importance for the study of Semitic cylinder 
seals; whilst it could be argued that the 
Mitannian specimen (see H. Frankfort, 
Cylinder seals, Plate xumrl and pp. 281-2 
for previous publication and description) 
belonged to Semitic civilmation only at 
second-hand. 

An odd mistake occurs in two places 
(pp. 169, 179), where Til-Barmp, the capital 
of Bit-Adini, appears aa Borsippa. 


H. W. EF. S. 


CHARLES PELLAT: Introduction à l'arabe 
moderne. v, 243 pp. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1956. Fr. 800. 


In his preface, and for various reasons, 
Professor Pellat states that ‘il n'est pas 
opportun de parler d'une arabe moderne en 
lopposant à une arabe ancien ou médiéval '. 
In vocabulary only, he avers, does it show any 
material difference, and for practical purposes 
he is considering Arabic here as that fraction 
of the language recorded by Hans Wehr, 
some 45,000 words, and the vocabulary of 
modern times which lies outside Wehr’s 
lexicon. No account, of course, 18 taken of 
dialects. Though Professor Pellat has perhaps 
slightly overstated the case, the Arabist will 
generally find himself in substantial agreement 
with him. 

The grammar is intended for adults either 
working with a teacher or by themselves. It 8 
in Arabic soript from the outset and aims at 
teaching the student how to read newspaper 
Arabic; it is, of course, a good introduction 
to broadcast Arabio. It is sufficient to say 
that this is a good, sound grammar of simple 
modern Arabic, sensibly arranged, provided 
with a set of good modern examples and anno- 
tated passages for translation. Discussion of 
style hardly enters into the book, unless it be 
in the notes. The whole is done in 50 lessons 
representing approximately what could be 
done in an intensive course in this type of 
Arabio in two terms. There is a vocabulary 


SABATINO Mosoatr: Ancient Semitic 
cwrszaitons. 254 pp., 17 plates [one 
on dust-jacket only]. London: Elek 
Books, 1957. 25s. 


Professor Moscati’s work, now made avail- 
able in this English edition, is designed to 
give a general outline of the main features of 
Semitic civilzation within oertain historical 
limite, terminating in the case of the Hebrews 
with the loss of their political independence, 
and in the case of the Arabs and Ethiopians 
with the coming of Islam. The work is aimed 
at the general reader, who will find it an 
intelligible and in most respects a reliable and 
well-balanced introduction to the subject. 
Separate chapters are devoted to Babylonians 
and Assyrians, Cansanites, Hebrews, 
Aramaeans, Arabs, and Ethiopians. 

The chapter on the Babylonians and 
Assyrians gives, within lees than 60 pages, a 
remarkably lucid and informative outline of 
Mesopotamian civilization. The chapters on 
the Canaanites and Aramaeans are very 
useful, although the author, whilst at one 
point mentioning the distinotion between 
Aramaeans and speakers of Aramaic, does 
not always keep this distinction clear himself. 
When dealing with the Arabs Professor 
Moscati gives a very readable account of the 
usually accepted facts of the jaMhyya, with 
the findings of archaeology in South Arabia 
taken into account, but writes with an apparent 
prejudice in discussmg Muhammad and the 
coming of Islam. The least usefal chapter is 
probably that on the Hebrews. It is no doubt 
difficult to find any fresh presentation of such 
well-known material, but a substantial part 
of what is said m this chapter seems to be an 
unnecessary re-telling of what is already 
almost universally known amongst the reading 
public. One wonders how many English 
readers are likely to tackle a work, however 
popular, on ancient Semitic civilizations, who 
are not already aware that the collection of 
Psalms is ' one of the greatest works of human 
poetry’ and ‘contains a hundred and fifty 
songs of varying date’ (p. 150). Almost 
seven pages are given up to quotations from 
the Old Testament: the reviewer does not 
question the enduring importance of Hebrew 
sacred literature, but as this is the one collec- 
tion of ancient Semitio texte to whioh every 
reader will have access, some of the space 
might well have been used more profitably 
in further quotation from other literatures, or 
in dealing more adequately with Islam, which 
is passed over in half a page of discussion and 
a few fleeting references. 
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Almost inevitably there are certain weak- 
nesses. The author occasionally questions the 
authenticity of some of the alleged historical 
incidents as recorded in his sources ; but more 
often he seems to fall between the two stools of 
summarizing the legal theory (as founded on, 
or supported by, traditional material) and pro- 
vidmg & genuinely historical study. The 
Englısh is sometimes confused and incorrect ; 
and the proof-reading leaves much to be 
desired. But the format is attractive, and the 
printing excellent. We are greatly in Profeasor 
Khadduri's debt. 

J. N. D. A. 


Bulletin of the Institute of Islamic 
Studtes, No. 1. [ui], 70 pp. Aligarh : 
Institute of Islamic Studies, Muslim 
University, 1957. Rs. 3.50, 5s. 


The first issue of this new journal from the 
Institute of Islamic Studies, Aligarh, contains 
five articles, all dealing with matters of con- 
temporary interest, Dr. Maqbul Ahmad, 
known for his work on Idrisi, launches the new 
journal with a stimulating essay on * 88 
relations with West Asian countries and the 
importance of Persian and Arabic studies ’. 
The distinguished Persian scholar, Said Nafisi, 
contributes a ‘ General survey of the existing 
situation in Persian literature ’, including some 
pungent comments on books and writers. 
Dr. Munibur Rahman writes on the ‘ Move- 
ment for the emancipation of women in 
Persia’ in both ita literary and its political 
and social manifestations. Dr. Abdul Aleem 
reprints the first instalment of his inaugural 
address to the Indian School of International 
Studies, on the ‘ Historical background of 
present tensions in the Arab world, 1798- 
1914’, in which he tries to provide some 
historical ive for the present dis- 
contents of the Arab peoples. Dr. Mohammed 
Shafi Agwani concludes the issue with an 
essay on ‘ Britain and the West Asian crisis’, 
which from ita tone appears to have been 
written during the Suez orisis. 

It was as the paramount power in India that 
Britain first became actively involved in the 
Middle East, and it is not surpnsing that an 
independent India finds herself more and more 
closely concerned with the problems of that 
area, It is therefore fitting that the Muslim 
University of Aligarh should take the initiative 
in producing a learned journal devoted to the 
study of the contemporary Middle East. It 
is not easy to deal with such a subject in © 
spirit of complete academic detachment, and 
most of the existing journals in the field 
reflect, however faintly, the interests and 
outlook of their sponsors. To this new journal 
the authors bring a blend of Indian patriotism 
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of approximately 2,000 words. There is no 
very remarkable feature of this presentation of 
Arabio grammar, but its soundness will 
doubtless make it most useful. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


NicoLA A. ZríApngH: Whather North 
Africa? [vii], 79 pp., map. Aligarh: 
Institute of Islamic Studies, Muslim 
University, 1957. 


This book is described by the author as 

‘another attempt towards an understanding 
of the issues in North Africa’. It is a state- 
ment of the Arab case against France, written 
before Morocco and Tunisia obtained inde- 
pendence. The historical accounte of resistance 
movements in Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco 
present some contrasts with similar develop- 
ments further east, in the central regions of the 
Arab world, e.g. the importance in Algeria 
and Tunisia of the Ottoman sultanate as a 
rallying-point, and the strength of pan-Islamio 
feeling. 


P. M. HOLT 


MAJID KHADDURI : War and peace in the 
law of Islam. x, 321 pp. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, [1955]. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege. 45s.) 


_in his Preface, the author observes that 
' The entry of ten Muslim states into the United 
Nations and its agencies is a significant 
phenomenon in view of the radical differences 
between the traditional Muslim law of nations 
and the principles embodied in the United 
Nations Charter’. Whereas, therefore, the 
first edition of this work, which was published 
in England in 1941, was confined to a atudy of 
the prmciples and practices of early Islam, 
the present edition includes a consideration 
of the efforts which have been made in the 
Muslim world of recent years to adapt these 
principles and practices (chiefly, it may be 
said, the latter) to those of the modern 
community of nations. 

This work by the Professor of Middle Kast 
Studies at the School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies of Johns Hopkins University 
and Director of Research and Education at the 
Middle East Institute in Washington, D.C., 
will receive a warm welcome, for it provides a 
most convenient summary of a topio which is 
not only of great academic interest but also of 
urgent importance in the modern world. It is 
well arranged and well documented; detailed 
yet comprehensive ; and it never loses sight of 
the wood for the trees. 
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help new generations of students across the 
barriers presented by the inaocesmbility of 
many of his writings, the diffioulty of his 
German style, and the still more daunting 
obstacle of Hungarian ? 

B. L. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE : A study of history. 
Abridgement of Vols. vii-x by D. C. 
Somervell. (Issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs.) xi, 414 pp. London, ete. : 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 25s. 


In this volume Professor D. C. Somervell 
provides an abridgement of the last four 
volumes of Professor Toynbee’s Study of 
history, on the same lines as his earlier abridge- 
ment of the first six volumes. The two to- 
gether thus form what Professor Toynbee 
desoribes in & preface as ‘a uniform Abridge- 
ment of the whole book, made by a clear mind 
that has not only mastered the contents but 
has entered into the writers outlóok and 
purpose’. To facilitate the reader's work 
Professor Somervell has added at the end a 
useful 40-page ‘ Argument’, summarizing the 
abridgement and setting forth schematically 
the basio theories and conceptions of the whole 
work. 


C. G. Smeeson: The Turkish language of 
Soviet Azerbaijan : selections from the 
Press and from modern authors with a 
grammatical introduction. [ui], ii, 
124 pp. [London: Central Asian 
Research Centre, 1957.] 20s. 


The aim of this work is to make the 
Azerbaijani language available for study by 
those with no knowledge of Russian and no 
previous knowledge of the Oyrillio script and 
in this it suoceeds admirably. 

Part 1 (pp. 1-38) contains a brief outhne of 
the grammar. Because of the close similarity 
of Azerbaijani grammar to the grammar of 
Turkish of Turkey, on which several works are 
available in West European languages, the 
author did not feel that a full and complete 
grammar was necessary. He works on the 
assumption that his reader knows some 
Turkish and draws comparison throughout 
with Turkish. 

The first seotion of Part 1 is an introduction 
entitled ‘ Orthography and phonetics’. The 
Azerbaijani alphabet is set out and its corre- 
spondence to the Roman alphabet of Turkish 
is indicated. The author, quite rightly, deals 
with the orthography in detail. The fact that 
modern Azerbaijani is written in the Cyrillic 
soript proves a stumbling block for some of 
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and Islamic loyalty—or rather, identifica- 
tion—which is in interesting contrast with 
the different assumptions and purposes of most 
Western writers on the subject. Students of 
the modern Middle East will welcome this new 
and. stimulating journal, and hope that ite 
&ponsors will succeed in establishing and main- 
taining the high standard of scholarship which 
the subject merita, 
B. Le 


G.-H. BOUSQUET and J. Sogacur (ed.) : 
Selected works of C. Snouck Hurgronje. 
xxi, 299 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1957. 
Guilders 32.50. 


The Dutch orientalist Snouck Hurgronje is 
usually ranked with the Hungarian Ignaz 
Goldziher as one of the founders of the modern 
scientific study of Islam. Unlike Goldriher, 
Snouck was able to collect and repubhsh, 
during his lifetime, the greater part of his 
miscellaneous writings, and to issue them in 
the six volumes of his Verspreide geschriften. 
These have, however, for some time been out of 
print; many of them, moreover, are written 
in Dutch, and for that reason are not as widely 
known as they deserved to be. It was therefore 
an excellent idea to publish, on the centenary 
of the master's birth, & seleotion of his more 
important writings on Islamic history, religion, 
and especially law. Two of the studies included 
in this volume were originally published in 
French; the others first appeared in Dutch 
or German, and have been translated for this 
volume into French or English by the editors. 

The volume opens with an English version of 
Snouok's essay on Islam, contributed to the 
Bertholet-Lehmann Lehrbuch der Religiones- 
geschichte (Tubingen, 1925). This is followed 
by the full text of his 52-page review of Herbert 
Grimme’s biography of Muhammad. This 
famous review, originally published in the 
Revus de U Histoire des Religions in 1804, was 
vastly more important than the book which it 
discussed, and marked an epoch in European 
gaholarship in this field. The remaining eight 
studies deal with Zakat, Pilgrimage, and general 
problems of Islamic law. Though written on 
different occasions, often for critical or con- 
troversial purposes, in combination they justify 
the editors’ claims that they ‘form a remark- 
able introduction to the study of Muham- 
madan law, and fill a gap that we have all felt 
in the course of our own teaching ’. 

Snouck Hurgronje has been well served by 
his two distinguished disciples who have edited 
and produced this fine volume with such care 
and competence. Is it too much to hope that 
his great contemporary Goldriher may be 
similarly served by other disciples who will 
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be added these Nachtrage, which bring the 
references to the subject-matter of Bd. m, 1 
(1905) up to date, and correct a few incidental 
misprints. The indication of the references by 
page and line is admirably olear. They range 
from previously  unconsidered nineteenth 
century works and articles to those of the 
middle 1950s, and no significant material 
appears to have been overlooked. The final 
four pages are devoted to ‘Nachtrage zum 
Abkursungsverzeichnis von Band x 2 S. 941- 
966’, which, since they refer to all three 
published Bande, are very convenient to have. 
The printing and lay-out are excellent. 


J. B.-P. 


K. KBRISHNAMOORTHY (tr): Ananda- 
vardhana's Dhvanyaloka, or Theory of 
suggestion in poetry (translated into 
English with notes). (Poona Oriental 
Series, No. 92.) xxii, 184 pp. Poona: 
Oriental Book Agency, 1955. Rs. 12/8. 


BisuNUPADA  BHaATTAOHABYA (ed.): 
Dhwangaloka of Anandavardhana, edi- 
ted with an elaborate English expostiton 
(Uddyota 1).—( Uddyota 11). li, 177 pp. ; 
172 pp. Calcutta: K. L. Mukhopa- 
dhyày, 1956, 1957. 


Although Dr. Krishnamoorthy’s is the first 
complete translation of the ' Dhvanyáloka' 
to appear in Enghsh, a German translation 
was published by H. Jacobi in 1902-3 (ZDMG, 
LVI, LYO), and to Jacobi all subsequent trans- 
lations are or should be deeply indebted. 
Dr. Krishnamoorthy, with a touch of Jfpis, 
dissents from Jacobi's comment that this is 
“ein sohwerer text’; but the critical reader 
will find in the present translation many 
evidences that Jacobi waa right after all. Ino 
first effort of this sort, minor errors are bound 
to oreep in, and no great demerit attaches to 
them. They are not in general of such a nature 
as to interfere with the understanding of the 
main argument of the book. A much more 
serious criticism concerns the English in which 
the book is presented~—occasionally felicitous, 
for the most part dry and uninspired; but 
every few pages, some startling ineptitude or 
downright error appears. In one verse, for 
example, we find ' heroes comfortably seated 
in aeroplanes. ... They were now being fanned 
by the barks of the heavenly tree sprinkled 
with aerated sandal-water'. With renderings 
of this sort, it is impossible to persuade the 
English reader who knows no Sanskrit that 
such a text can have any literary importance 
whatever. I am not belittling Dr. Krishna- 
moorthy’s knowledge of English. I should 
indeed be happy if I could do as well in his 
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those wishing to make a study of this language, 
and obscures ita clear resemblance to Turkish. 


There is not much of phonetics but the author 
does not set out to give a phonetic analysis— 
he provides references to phonetic studies by 
others—-and he sete out rather to give help 
with the spelling, and pointe out the changes 
of spelling of certain types of words in par- 
ticular phonetic contexts. A phonetio table of 
consonants is given, but none for vowels, 
which is & pity, as vowels generally present 
a much more complex problem. 

Paradigms of nouns, pronouns, and verbs 
are clearly set out and examples are given for 
all the categories dealt with. Throughout the 
grammar attention is drawn to points where 
Azerbaijani differs from or is simular to 
Turkish. 

This work is intended to stimulate a general 
interest in the study of the language and is 
not primarily intended for linguists, so one 
must not be too critical of the use of such 
naive terminology as ‘ mutation ' of consonants 
(p. 4), ' euphonio y’ (p. 6), ° unstable vowel’ 
(p. 9), ‘normal’ nouns and ‘pronominal H 
inserted ' (p. 12). 

As stated in the author's sub-title, the book 
is primarily a selection of the modern litera- 
ture of the language. It is therefore fitting 
that the greater portion of the work (Part 2, 
pp. 41-123) should be taken up by tbe well- 
chosen and varied selections, which are divided 
up as follows: pp. 41-4, proverbs; pp. 45-83, 
passages from modern Azerbaijani authors ; 
pp. 64-89, passages in translation ; pp. 90-123, 
passages from the press. A short bibliography 
is given on p. 124. 

There is now a steady trickle of books, 
written in the various languages of Soviet 
Asia, becoming available in this country, many 
of which use the Cyrıllo script, and the 
particular value of this work seems to me to 
be in breaking down the barrier created by the 
use of this script. It would be encouraging 
to see similar publications for some of the 
other languages spoken in Central Asia. 


NATALIA WATHRSON 


JAKOB  WACKERNAGRL: Alisndtsche 
Grammatik. Nachtrage zu Bd. 11, 1 von 
Albert Debrunner. [ii], 96 pp. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht, 1957. DM. 14. 


It is a matter of good fortune for all 
Sanskritists and  Indo-Europeanista that 
Wackernagel’s Ai.Gr. is being not only 
re-issued under Professor Debrunner’s editor- 
ship, but also extended. To the scope of these 
extensions, outlined in my review of Bd. Ir, 2 
in BSOAS, xvur, 1, 1956, 188-90, must now 
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an English translation and indices, and his- 
torical comment, by Professor Tucci, Dr. Gnoli, 
and Professor Petech. The volume of inserip- 
tions on the Malla period is to be expected 
shortly. 

This is a most important series, and when 
complete promises to add greatly to our 
knowledge of the history of Nepal. 


ARMAND MiNARD : Trois énigmes sur les 
Cent Chemins : recherches sur le 
Satapatha-brahmana. Tom. 1r. (Publi- 
cations de l'Institut de Civilisation 
Indienne. Série in-8°, Faso. 3.) [vii], 
422 pp. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1956. 


This continues the author's grammatical 
research on the Satapatha-brühmana, the first 
volume (?) having been published in a different 
series (Annales de l'Université de Lyon, Paris, 
1949). The earlier publication examined 
principally problems connected with the 
accentuation of the text. The present part 
appears to be only the beginning of the answer 
to the second problem stated at the beginning 
of the first part: ' forme et réle des pratika ’. 
The third problem, ‘ valeur de la kandika et, 
plus généralement, des différentes divisions du 
texte *, is yet to come. Professor Minard has 
arranged his own work in divisions which he 
designates by the terms ‘ partie, tome, volume, 
cycle, livre, cahier, feuillet, chapitre, titre, 
section, article, 8, paragraphe’. It would be 
premature for a reviewer to undertake research 
into the ‘ valeur des différentes divisions du 
texte’ until the whole is published. As a 
tentative hypothesis 1 would suggest that 
what we now have before us is 11, and u.le 
(1.2 being in preparation, 0.16 intended for 
the future, and ı.2 being apparently now 
dropped from the scheme). But this 18 at best 
only a partial solution, and leaves many 
problems unsolved. (What, for example, is 
‘le second volume ’ mentioned on pp. 8 and 14 
of the 1949 publication ?) 

At first mght, the author appears to have 
striven after an enigmatic style of presentation 
in keeping with his title. A vast quantity of 
information is laid before us, and it is some- 
times difficult to see the relevance of a par- 
ticular item to the main argument in progross. 
I suspect, however, that at least part of the 
difficulty is due to the author's lack of time or 
inclination to re-work the material into & more 
digestible form for the reader, and that in 
some places he has merely printed his collec- 
tion of notes, without removing what is super- 
fluous, .or indicating connexions which, 
naturally, were olear enough to him, but are 
not always so to the reader. 

This much having been said, it remains to 
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langnage. But why omit the elementary 
precaution, before publishing in a foreign 
language, of having the text checked by a com- 
petent person 7 

Mr. Bhattacharya’s work, of whioh the first 
two Uddyotas have now appeared, is very 
different in aim. It gives the text a few lines 
‘at a time, followed by comments in English, 
and lengthy quotations, which are not trans- 
lated, from Abhinavagupta’s sub-oommentary 
and other relevant works in the literature on 
poetics. It thus provides the Indian University 
student with a convenient compendium of 
authorities on the topics dealt with by 
Anandavardhans. The word ‘ edited’ on the 
title-page claims more than is performed, since 
the text given is virtually that of the Benares 
edition of 1940, complete with all 1te errors. 
For the second Uddyota, the author had at his 
disposal the manuscript collations and suggee- 
ted corrections made by Professor S. K. De; 
but he appears to have made hardly any use 
of these beyond occasionally quoting & 
‘variant’ in his notes, without any attempt 
to decide which was the better reading. It 
seems that the old tradition that one páthántara 
is as good as another is a long time a-dying. 


J. BROUGH 


RANIERO GNozr (ed.) : Nepalese inscrip- 
tons in Gupta characters. Part 1. 
Text [and] plates. (Serie Orientale 
Roma, x. Materials for the study of 
Nepalese history and culture, 2.) xviii, 
131 pp., 85 plates [in separate cover]. 
Roma: Istituto Italiano per il Medio 
ed Estremo Oriente, 1956. 


This volume contains the text of all the 
known Sanskrit insorrptions from the early 
history of Nepal, almost all beufg from the 
central valley. In addition to those previously 
published by Bhagavanlàl Indraji and G. 
Buhler ('Inscriptions from Nepal’, Indian 
Antquary, IX, 1880, 163 ff.), C. Bendall (4 
journey of hierary and archaeological research in 
Nepal and Northern India, Cambridge, 1886), 
and Sylvain Lévi (Le Népal, ru, Paris, 1908). 
all of which are here repeated, the present 
volume contains 6] hitherto unpublished 
insoriptions, discovered by His Excellency 
Kaisher Bahadur. Whenever posmble, 
Dr. Gnoli has examined existing rubbings, 
and worked on the stones ss au. Many of 
the inscriptions are in a lamentable state of 
preservation, and Dr. Gnoli is to be congratu- 
lated on the patience and skill with which he 
has read such broken texte. In the re-edited 
inscriptions, he has been able to suggest im- 
proved readings in a number of places, 

Further volumes are promised, containing 
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background of many of his texte, and will, 
we hope, encourage him to the study of the 
Epic in the original. 

J. B.-P. 


U. N. GHOSHAL: Studies $n Indtan 


history and culture. xxv, 538 pp. 
Calcutta, etc.: Orient Longmans, 
1957. Rs. 25. 


This is a revised edition of Dr. Ghoehal's 
Beginnings of Indian historiography and other 
essays, published in 1944, but so much has 
been altered, and so many new papers have 
been included and old ones omitted, that it 
constitutes virtually a new book. It consists 
in the main of articles which have already 
appeared in learned journals, and their range 
alone testifies to the oatholicity of the interests 
of one of the most venerated authorities on 
eatly Indian history. 

The papers are of varying importance, but 
all are of value and interest. Among others 
this collection contains articles on the his- 
torical content of the Vedas, the Puranic 
historical tradition (about which Dr. Ghoshal 
shows commendable caution), the Harsacartia, 
the Rajatarangini, ‘the dynamics of Indian 
history ' (an interesting survey of the whole 
course of India’s historical development, 
showing a freshness of approach admirable in 
80 senior & historian), and an important series 
of studies on aspects of ancient Indian polity, 
& field which Dr. Ghoshal has made especially 
his own. The latter includes artioles on the 
Vedic ceremonies of royal consecration, the 
republican tribes of ancient Indis (in this paper 
the author is very critical of many interpreta- 
tions generally accepted by Indian scholars), 
the functions of ministers, and administrative 
nomenclature. A valuable paper on Indian 
slavery must also be mentioned, as well as the 
conoluding study of the book, on the causes 
of the downfall of Hindu India in the face of the 
Muslims, in which the author rightly rejecte 
all specious gumpliflcations and attributes the 
failure of the Hindus to the interaotion of 
many factors, social, political, and religious. 

Of the papers included in Dr. Ghoshal’s 
earher collection and omitted from this the 
absence of two is especially to be regretted. 
These are a useful survey of some disputed 
passages In the Asokan inscriptions, and the 
paper entitled ‘On some texts relating to the 
ownership of the soil’. The latter, refuting the 
view of Jayaswal that the Hindu king did not 
claim the ultimate ownership of the land, is 
in our opinion one of the best short studies 
of the question hitherto produced. 


A. L. BASHAM 
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acknowledge with gratitude that Professor 
Minard has provided for us, with painstaking 
thoroughness, a grammatical study which is 
likely to remain a constant work of reference 
for all who are interested in the language of 
the oldest Sanskrit prose texta. For good 
measure, the footnotes supply a wealth of 
bibliographical references, and many interest- 
ing etymological suggestions. 
J. BEOUGH 


Crom BENDALL (ed.): Çtkshasamuc- 
caya: a compendium of Buddhisttc 
teaching compiled by Çantideva chiefly 
from earlier Mahaydna-sitras. (Indo- 
Iranian Reprints, 1.) [vi], vii, xlvii, 
419 pp., front. *s-Gravenhage : 
Mouton & Co., 1957. (Distributed in 
G.B. by International University 
Booksellers. £3 25.) 


This text, origmally published by the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Peters- 
burg, 1897-1902, as vol. x of the Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, appears as the first volume of a 
series of reprints to be published by the 
Editorial Board of the Indo-Iranian Journal. 
A work such as the Sikeisamuccaya needs no 
fresh commendation at this date, and scholars 
in the field of Buddhism will undoubtedly be 
grateful to the Board for making it available 
again. 

The present volume is, as the general title of 
the series indicates, a reprint of the original 
edition, produced by photography. The sole 
point open to criticism 1n an otherwise entirely 
praiseworthy venture is the fact that the series 
is described as ‘edited’ by the Editorial 
Board of the Indo-Iranian Journal-—a phrase 
which might well mislead readers into ex- 
peoting textual improvements from the 
distinguished scholars on that Board. 

J. B. 


VASUDEVSARAN  ÁGRAVAL: Bharat- 
saviiri, Mahabharat ka ek navîn evam 
sar-garbhit adhyayan (Adi-parv se 


Vsrd{-parv tak). xvi, 347 pp. New 
Delhi: Satsahitya Prakaéan, 1957. 
Rs. 3.50. 


Sri Vüsudeváarap's sure touch and sympa- 
thetic writing are everywhere apparent in this 
little work, which is a free translation in 
° Hindi of the first four parvas of the Maha- 
bhàrata ; the remainder is to follow in two 
further parts. As go much of Hindi literature, 
new as well as old, draws its inspiration from 
the Epio, this book will be of great value to the 
Student of Hindi in providing him with the 
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with the local Indian authorities—with the 
officials of Aurangzib, of Shivaji, and of 
Golkonda—and internally by the quarrels of 
their own officials—by Keigwin’s rebellion and 
by the disputes of Hedges with his colleagues. 
The plan is strictly chronological, each year 
being treated separately. This must present 
serious difficulties to any author wishing to 
make & coherent historical analysis of trends 
extending over a period of years, but ıt need 
not detract from the usefulness of the volumes 
as guides to the sources. The footnotes alone 
bear witness to the impeocable scholarship 
of the late Sir Charles Fawoett. The two 
volumes under review were the last to be 
written by him, and it is understood that there 
is no intention of continuing the series, at 
least in its present form. 

The growing volume of the sources must 
have suggested that under such a detailed and 
encyclopaedic treatment the series would goon 
become unwieldy if not unmanageable. There 
had already been some departures from the 
original plan. When Henry Stevens published 
the first Court Minutes of the East India 
Company in 1886 he reproduced the text 
verbaiim ei literatim. Sir George Birdwood 
followed the same policy when he published 
the first letter book of the Company in 1893. 
When F. C. Danvers and Sir William Foster 
began to publish the Lettera received by the Hast 
India Company from tts servants in the East, 
they still found it possible to reproduce all 
the documents in full (though with some 
regrettable variations ın policy concerning the 
retention of the original spelling). That series 
concluded with the year 1617. When, in 1906, 
Sir William Foster began the series entitled 
The English factories in India, with the 
intention of continuing the story from the year 
1618, he did not attempt to reproduce all the 
documents in full. What he envisaged was a 
calendar of the relevant documents, formed 
according to the principles followed by the 
Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts. 
All important passages were quoted, while the 
rest were summarized. After the pause en- 
forced by the first world war, Su William 
decided that the growing amount of material 
invited a further reduction of scale. In the 
volume beginning with the year 1655 he 
therefore initiated a new policy—‘ to extract 
merely those passages which seemed to merit 
preservation, and to connect them by a narra- 
tive which would at the same time embody 
the information obtained from other docu- 
ments which it was not thought necessary to 
quote in full’. 

When Sir Charles Fawcett began the New 
serves of The Enghsh factories in India in 1936, 
he announced a further change of policy in 
the same general direction. In accordance with 
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SAsur BHusAN CHAUDHURI: Ethnic 
settlements in ancient India (a study on 
the Purantc liste of the peoples of 
Bharatavarsa). Part 1—northern India. 
xvii, 213 pp. map. Calcutta: 
General Printers & Publishers Ltd., 
1955. Hs. 10. 


Ihe historical and geographical data of the 
Purünas have long been the subjects of much 
research, but, as with many other topics of 
early Indian historical study, no universally 
accepted chronology has been produced, and 
many historians have inclined to the view that 
the picture of the earliest history of India 
becomes more convincing and clearer if this 
obscure and garbled legendary material is 
virtually ignored. 

In the work under review, however, some 
useful historical information has been extracted 
from these scriptures. Dr. Chaudhur has 
studied no less than 280 ethnic-and tribal 
names in the Puranic literature, and, by 
bringing to bear on them the evidence of such 
sources as Varahamihira’s — Brhatsamità, 
Buddhist and Jaina texts, inscriptions, and 
classical and Chinese references to India, has 
thrown considerable fresh light on the location 
and history of many Indian tribes of ancient 
days. Perhaps wisely, he has escaped the 
chronological difficulties involved in the study 
of Pur&pio material by leaving the question 
of dating virtually untouched. Thus he has 
avoided the fantastic claams of some Indian 
scholars, who believe that settlements of 
Aryan tribes existed in widely scattered parts 
of India in remote periods, when, if we are to 
believe the archaeologist, the Harappaé 
Culture was still flourishing in Sind and the 
Panjab. This is a positive if modest contribu- 
tion to knowledge, the value of which 18 not 
seriously diminished by several equestionable 
views or by the annoying and inaccurate 
Bengali habit of using b for v in Sanskrit 
words and phrases. 

À. L. BABHAM 


Sir CHARLES FAWOETT: The English 
factories in India. Vol. 111 (New series). 
Bombay, Surat, and Malabar coast. 
xlviii, 436 pp., 3 plates, 2 maps. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954.—The 
English factores in India. Vol. Iv 
(New series). The eastern coast and 
Bay of Bengal. xxxvi, 377 pp., 2 maps. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1955. 8 
each. 

These two volumes both cover the years 

1678-84, an eventful period. The factories 

were troubled both externally in their relations 
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of this genre of Chinese poetry. Consulting 
the Ch‘in-ting tz‘u-p‘u has, up to the publica. 
tion of the above, necessitated a laborious 
search for the particular pattern of iz'u, which 
often consumed a disproportionately large 
amount of time. With iles of tau given both 
in Chinese characters and in romanized form 
and placed alphabetically in & list, a pattern 
will readily be found in this book. The 
position of every pattern in the ° Register ' 18 
indicated by placing the number of chuan 
&nd page immediately after the romanized 
title, and the name of the author of the pattern 
in question has also been included. A list of 
authors and sources m romanized form as well 
as in Chinese characters haa been appended 
at the end of this book which 18 a most useful 
contribution to the study of tz't poetry. 
K. P. K. W. 


ARTHUR WaLEY: Yuan Mes, erghteenth 
century Chinese poet, 227 pp., front. 
London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1956. 215. 


Paradoxically, it is sometimes easier to 
weave the life story of someone who has left 
behind only & few available date than that of 
& well-known person who has provided us 
with masses of material in the form of literary 
works which have to be sorted out, carefully 
selected and sifted, and then fitted into a 
manageable and proportionate whole so as to 
create in the mind of the reader the desired 
impression of the personality, qualities, and 
literary ability of the writer in question. This 
Dr. Waley has amply succeeded in doing. 

Yuan Mei, a gentleman and poet hving in ` 
eighteenth century China, if handled un- 
sympathetically, might have been turned into 
an uncouth or oven callous character, possibly 
repugnant te the English reading public 
instead of the kindly, human, amusing, slightly 
impish, and amazingly independent character 
that he was. Among other things it was neoes- 
sary to explain Yuan Mers sense of values 
and morality, so alien to the West, in their 
proper contexts. His attitude towards women- 
folk, the * ten thousand flowers’, or towards 
handsome actors—one of whom caused him to 
feel ‘desolate’ after ‘five days’ entangle- 
ment’ and to write in these words ° Would 
that I could hear but one note of the songs the 
fair one ig singing ! '—needs, indeed, sensitive 
handling and interpretation. The anecdote 
of how Yuan’s concubine, Miss Fang, was 
deprived of her idol, Kuan-yin, by Yuan in a 
fit of temper 18 an intimate picturo showing 
how the poet could behave in ‘so tyrannical 
and at the same time so superstitious a way '. 
On the whole Dr. Waley gives us the picture 
of a person who shows great kindliness and 
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the wishes of the Government of India, the 
India Office Records were henceforth to be 
* treated in a less detailed manner. ... Instead 
of giving extracts from, or epitomes of, the 
principal documents in turn, the contents of 
the records are to be digested into a readable 
account of the main events in each year’. 
The new series was, in short, to be more like a 
history than æ collection of documents or a 
calendar. Sir Charles completed his task with 
lucidity, accuracy, and wit. 
K. A. BALLHATOHET 


JOHN CHARLES EDWARD BOWEN : The 
golden anale : a selection from 
the poetry of the Mogul Empire in 
India, 1526-1858. xvi, 96 pp., in- 
cluding 12 plates. Bombay, Thacker 
& Co., Ltd., 1957. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Luzac. £2 10s.) 


This is a very pleasant colleotion of a mere 
33 verses, inspired by rather than translated 
from the Persian, Urdu, Hindi, and Paáto 
poets who wrote within the general sphere of 
influence of the Mughal courts. One example 
of the translation must suffice, an anonymous 
couplet from the Urdu: ‘td ke din sab milége 
apne apne yür se / ham gale mil mil ro'ége 
dar-o-divar se (all will meet their friends on 
the day of ‘Id; I shall weep, embracing the 
door and walls) appears as ‘This day to 
Festival have gone / My brother and my 
sister, / And from the ribbons she had on / 
I know that there he kissed her— / The youth 
whose proud and lissom grace / I love, because 
of whom / I here in loneliness embrace / The 
four walls of my room’. This perhaps 1s 
sufficient indication of the general atmosphere 
of the book, which is enhanced by designs 
and decorations by the author, and twelve 
full-page plates, specially painted by a young 
Bengali artist, Balai Das, illustrate twelve 
of the verses with delicacy and sympathy. The 
work is more than anything evocative, and ite 
atmosphere 18 well served by the lavish use of 
decoration and space in ite presentation. A 
few pages of notes on the poems, poets, and 
decorations will be of interest to the amateur ; 
but, unfortunately, few will wish to afford 
fifty shillings these days for charm alone. 

J. B.-P. 


GLEN WiLLIAM BAXTER: Index to the 
imperial register of tzu prosody (Ch'sn- 
ting iz'u-p'u). (Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Studies, xv.) xii, 61 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Geoffrey Cumberlege. 12s.) 
This index is an essential tool for the student 
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the author seems to sound the knell of these 
occult practices, for he points out that Chinese 
children going to Chinese schools (of whom 
there is a large proportion) develop an even 
more hostile attitude to the tradition of spirit- 
mediumship than those receiving an English 
education. Thus he may turn out to have been 
one of the last of the witnesses of these 
interesting cults still practised by the Chinese 
immigrants. 
K. P. K. W. 


Erich — HazNisOH:  Stnomongolssche 
Glossare. I. Das Hua-+ th-yi. (Ab- 
handlungen der Deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse 
fir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, 
Jahrg. 1956, Nr. 5.) 37 pp., plate. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. 
DM. 7. 

The discussion of the linguistio material of 
the Ming dynasty Hua tt yw is brought a step 
further by Professor Haenisch's latest publica- 
tion. The Chinese-Mongol vocabularies and 
specimen texts of the Hua 1 i yu were repub- 
lished in facsimile by the late Marian Lewicki 
(La langue mongole des transcriptions chinoises 
du xiv’ siècle, Wroclaw, 1949) and in 1952 
Professor Haenisch himself published his 
transcription, translation, and discussion of 
the specimen texta (Sino-mongolische Doku- 
mente vom Ende des 14. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 
Akademie-Verlag, 1952). The present volume 
treats the vocabularies, not exhaustively, 
but, as Professor Haenisch says, in the hope 
that younger scholars may take up the task of 
considering as a whole the technique of trans- 
cription in Chinese. 

Professor Haenisch groups his material in 
five columns. The first gives the romanization 
of the Uigur writing and the second the 
romanization of the Chinese transcription as 
these appear in the so-called Hirth Polyglot. 
(For bibliographical references see Sino- 
mongolische Dokumente, p. 0.) The third 
oolumn gives the romanization of the Chinese 
transcription from the version printed by 
Lewioki, and the fourth column the Chinese 
keyword, also from Lewicki. Tho last column 
gives the German translation of this keyword. 
The material is annotated and is followed by 
an index to the first column. The actual 
characters used for the Chinese transcription 
are given by Lewicki, pp. 149-76, and must be 
consulted there. 

The lexicographical value of the vocabu- 
laries is not great, as Professor Haenisch 
himself says; though this value is indeed 
considerably enhanced by his annotations. 
He has, for example, given the controversy 
over the word furimiai a new and interesting 
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devotion to friends, generosity to younger 
writers, and consideration for and appreciation 
of all and sundry. In one of his poems on old 
age Yuan tells us: 


‘Now that I am old I get up very early 
And feel hke God cresting a new world.’ 


Experiencing, however, the inconvenience of 
having ‘no hot water for a wash’ as his 
servants were still asleep, he writes : 


° At first I am cross and foel inclined to shout ; 


But all of a sudden remember my young ^ 


days— 
How I too in those early morning hours 
Lay snoring, and hated to leave my bed. 


Apart from a large number of selected poems 
Dr. Waley also includes some of Yuan Mei's 
amusing ghost stories and other anecdotes, 
records of journeys, and & short summary of 
Yuan’s ideas about the function of poetry, viz. 
that poetry should be an ‘expression of 
individual temperament and feeling, and within 
the general framework of traditional technique, 
that temperament must find its own phrasing, 
its own idiom ’, 

No wonder that Yuan with his mdependsnt 
spirit, like a breath of fresh air, delighted both 
the Manchu ruling class and the Chinese 
literati, at a time when many writers, out 
of fear of persecution or habit rather than 
conviction, insisted that literature should be 
merely a vehicle for moral edification. 


K. P. K. W. 


ALAN J. A. BLııoTr: Chinese spiru- 
medium cults in Singapore. (Mono- 
graphs on Social Anthropology, No. 14 
(New Series). 179 pp., 6 plates. 
[London]: London School of 
Economies and Political Science. 
Department of Anthropology, 1956. 
18s. - 


This book gives a detailed and intimate 
picture of the various Chinese spirit-medium 
cults and practices whioh prevail among 
Overseas Chinese. The author has, no doubt, 
drawn his pictures from long and patient 
observation of spirit-medium ceremonies and 
has atudied closely the religious and semi- 
religious feelings of the partakers of these 
ceremonies, and indeed of the Chinese people 
around him. ‘Faith, in the Chinese sense, 
is best summed up in the negative statement 
that it would be very unwise not to believe 
upon occasion ' is the author's succinct com- 
ment on the Chinese people’s attitude towards 
religion. The information given in this book 
makes interesting study. In the last section, 
entitled ‘the decline of spirit-mediumship ’, 
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to & minimum. The major interests of each 
were thus distinct, and not such as to cause 
friction between them. But islands like Borneo 
posed a problem. British statesmen and 
administrators had nothing but the deepest 
repugnance for its jungle and mountain 
fastnesses, which in the days before the 
development of rubber and oil produced little 
of value, and for its people, who were too few 
and seemed too idle to support large-scale 
tropical agriculture or to provide an important 
market, but who throve on piracy. Yet they 
were reluctant to allow the island’s north 
coast, which flanked the China trade route, to 
pass into the hands of any other power which 
might prey on British merchant shipping in 
time of war. Since the Dutch could afford 
neither the men nor the money to occupy 
Borneo, and such few posts as they maintained 
on its south and west coasts were run at a 
considerable loss, there was a tacit community 
of interest between them. This was broken in 
1839, when the British adventurer James 
Brooke established himself in Sarawak, on the 
north coast, the whole of which was nominally 
under the control of the Sultanate of Brunei. 
Two hundred years of supremacy in tho 
archipelago had given the Dutch the habit of 
regarding all the islands as their own exclusive 
preserve, and though they had left many of 
them undeveloped and wnoccupied they 
cherished the hope that eventually they would 
be able to bring them ali under effective 
administration. 

The appearance of ‘the White Raja’ in 
Sarawak threatened all this. Was he in fact a 
private adventurer? Or were the British 
Government attempting through him to take 
over Borneo, and to evade the undertaking 
given by them in the Anglo-Dutch Treaty 
of 1824 that they would not extend their 
control over ‘,the Islands South of the Straits 
of Singapore’? Even if they were not, his 
example might be followed by other adven- 
turers, or by other European powers. Brooke’s 
&dvent thus created a Borneo problem for the 
Dutch. They failed to secure his removal 
through the British Government, who refused 
to accept the Dutoh interpretation of the 1824 
Treaty, and made it clear that in their view 
Holland had no prescriptive right to any parts 
of the island which were not actually under 
some form of Dutch control. In self-defence 
the Dutch were forced to extend their rule 
first of all over the south and west of the 
island, and eventually, spurred on by the 
acquisition of a large area by & private syndi- 
cate which later became the British North 
Borneo Company, towards the north-east. The 
establishment in Sarawak of a new state by a 
British subject also had far-reaching conse- 
quenoes for the British Government, who from 
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turn (pp. 14-15). Professor Haenisch’s 
material will serve primarily, as he intends, 
the task of investigating Chinese methods of 
transcription, and the inclusion of the Chinese 
transcription from the Hirth Polyglot will 
show, if nothing else, how far from the original 
a transcription can stray when diacritics are 
ignored, 
O, R. BAWDEN 


ROBERT E. Warp (ed.) : Five studies in 
Japanese politics. (University of 
Michigan. Center for Japanese Studies. 
Oceasional Papers, No. 7.) v, 121 pp. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1957. $5. 


The first two papers in this volume are very 
brief: Sugai Shuichi’s thinly-documented but 
useful survey of the Japanese police system, 
emphasizing developments since 1945; and 
Paul 8. Dull’s rather inconclusive vignette 
of a rural political ‘boss’, The other three 
contributions are more substantial. Alfred B. 
Clubok’s very able paper on ‘ Japanese con- 
servative politica 1947-1955’, through an 
analysis of election resulta, confirms some 
accepted generalizations and suggests a few 
interesting modifications. William C. Amidon’s 
study of Sakhalin in Russo-Japanese relations 
suffera from too complete a dependence on 
English-language works, not all of them 
reliable. Hence one must regard it as an essay 
rather than as research, but as such it is-a 
convenient re-statement of known material. 
The last paper, consorting rather oddly with 
the rest, is an informative and well-organized 
bibliographical study of Tokugawa legal 
history by Dan F. Henderson. 

W. G. B. 


GRAHAM Irwin: Nineteenth-century 
Borneo : a study in 01171070110 rivalry. 
(Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 

` Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, Deel xv.) xi, 251 pp., 4 maps. 
's-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1956. 


In the early years of the nineteenth century 
the two paramount powers in the Eastern 
Seas were Britain and Holland. British activi- 
ties were centred on sea-borne trade and the 
trade route between India and China, and 
British policy was one of non-involvement in 
the internal affairs of the Malay Peninsula 
and the Eastern Islands. The Dutch on their 
side were intent on exploiting the export 
crops of the fertile and heavily populated island 
of Java, and for reasons of economy attempted 
to restrict their activities in the other islands 
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and illness he carried out his task with single- 
mindedness and three monographs published 
in his lifetime are the fruit of that investigation. 

At his premature death in 1955 he left & 
number of field-texts from the same area, 
and these have now been edited posthumously. 
Taken in conjunction with his grammar and 
vocabulary of the Waropen language this 
collection is an important contribution to the 
study of the languages of New Guinea. The 
edition of field-texts in little-known languages 
is in any case a difficult task and where the 
recorder and chief authority can no longer be 
consulted formidable problems arise. Here 
the editor has faced them resolutely but he 
has not overcome them entirely. The subject- 
matter of the texts contains little which is not 
already familiar in the world of primitive 
myth. 


G. B. Mf. 


H. R. KrrkNEBERGER (comp.) : Biblio- 
graphy of Oceanic linguistics. (London 
Oriental Bibliographies, Vol. 1.) xui, 
143 pp. London, ete.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 45s. 


Mr. Kheneberger liste in 2166 entries all that 
he has been able to trace of printed books, 
articles in periodicals, and reviews dealing 
with Oceanic languages, excluding only works 
written wholly in any of the languages. He 
has himself checked the great majority of the 
items, and where this has not been posmble he 
indicates the standard catalogue, such as that 
of the Library of Congress, from which the 
information is drawn, or a librarian in another 
country who has checked details for him. 
There remain, it is disturbing to note, more 
than & score of cases in which Mr. Klieneberger, 
in spite of what were clearly extensive inquiries, 
has been unable to confirm the existence of 
works for which titles are quoted in recent 
publications. Several examples ocour in each 
of C. R. H. Taylors Pacific bibliography, 
A. Capell’s South Pacific Commission. Survey of 
linguistic research, F. Uchinomi’s Bibliography 
of Micronesia, and works by P. Lanyon- 
Orgill. It might have been helpful to list 
such titles separately. 

In addition to an mdex of languages and an 
index of authors, the work has 15 sections, 
the first of which is devoted to bibliographical 
literature consulted for the purpose of the 
compilation, the second to literature concerned 
with Oceanic linguistics in general, and the 
last to works on Pidgin Enghsh and Beach-la- 
Mar. The remaining sections are established 
on ® regional basis; one on Melanesia in 
general is followed by nine others dealing with 
sub-areas, and Micronesia and Polynesia have 
one section each, Within each section, more 
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fear that the Dutch or some other power would 
step in were brought to annex the island of 
Labuan (1848), to bring the Sultanate of 
Brunei under their influence, to issue a Royal 
Charter to the North Borneo Company (1881), 
and finally to declare a protectorate over the 
whole of the north-west and north coasts. 

The whole of this story is admirably re- 
counted by Dr. Irwin. One of the great merits 
of his book is that he is the first historian, 
British or Dutch, to make extensive use of both 
British and Dutch archives m this field, so 
that his treatment of the subjeot is both 
exhaustive and well balanced. It contains as 
an appendix a note on the colonial MSS in 
the Rijksarchief which in the absence of any 
other students’ guide to that collection will be 
of great use to research workers. Another is the 
vigorous and attractive language in which he 
clothes his scholarship; the result is an 
outstandingly happy example of what can be 
achieved with that much maligned literary 
form, the Ph.D. thesis. But he has not been 
quite so happy in his choice of title. Such 
diplomatic rivalry as there was between 
Britain and Holland over Borneo was largely 
finished by 1850, when because of considera- 
tions of European politics the Dutch decided 
that they must acquiesce in British activities 
on the north-west coast. Thereafter the story 
is one of the parallel extension of British 
and Dutch control over separate areas. Even 
before 1850 the title ıs misleading. ‘ Diplo- 
mastio rivalry’, lke most other forms of 
international conflict, suggests a competition 
in power, which never existed. The two nations 
were too unevenly matched for that. The 
British holdings in Borneo were confined to the 
north coast not because of any diplomatic 
activity on the part of Holland, but because 
successive British governments willed that it 
should be so. ۰ 

O. D. COWAN 


G. J. HELD (ed. and tr): Waropense 
teksten (Geelyinkbaat, noord Nieuw- 
Guinea). (Verhandelingen van hei 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, Deel xx.) xvi, 

400 pp., map.  's-Gravenhage: 

Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. 


It is sometimes almost forgotten that a field- 
investigator whose material can only be studied 
at first hand in the tropics must sometimes 
expose his health and even his life. When the 
Dutch anthropologist G. J. Held set out in the 
late thirties to study the Waropen culture of 
Western New Guinea he was knowingly taking 
serious risks, In spite of physical hardship 
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played by tone in the language, no tones are 
marked, There are three Appendices, dealing 
respectively with ' The descriptive possessive 
construction ', ‘The place of Gitonga in the 
Bantu language family ', and ‘ Oriental loan- 
words in Gitonga ’. 


ÅLBERT JOZEF DE Ror: Syntans van 
het Lomóngo. (Universiteit te Leuven. 
Verzameling van het Instituut voor 
Afrikanistiek, No. 1.) xiu, 142 pp. 
[Leuven]: Henri Proost & Co., 1956. 


In this work the author applies a technique 
of structural analysis to the study of the 


. syntax of Lomongo, a Bantu language spoken 


in the Belgian Congo. The first part describes 
different categories of word groups, and the 
second types of sentence. The third part then 
deals with various kinds of complex sentences. 
All the material used in the work consists of 
quotations from published texts, the specific 
reference being given each time. This study is 
published as the first number of a series to be 
issued by the African Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain. 


L. HOMBURGER: Les langues négro- 
africaines et les peuples qus les parlent. 
Nouvelle édition revue et augmentée d'un 
chapsire sur le ssndo-africasn. (Biblio- 
théque Scientifique.) 343 pp. Paris: 
Payot, 1957. Fr. 1200. 


This is & revised edition of a work that first 
appeared in 1941, and the greater part of it is 
identical with the earlier book. Taking as a 
basis some 24 geographical areas of Africa, 
in the first chapter the author outlines certain 
of the general lines of the distribution of 
language families. The next nine chapters 
treat various aspects of description of the 
languages of Africa taken as a whole. The 
long second chapter on ‘ La phonétique negro- 
africaine ’ deals mainly with theories about the 
development of languages rather than with 
phonetics in the English sense of the term. 
Chapters 3 to 10 are concerned with morpho- 
logy, and presuppose general grammatical 
categories which are then illugtrated from 
various types of African language. In chapter 
11 there ıs a brief outline of the development in 
African language studies pnor to 1930. The 
final chapter on ‘ Sindo-African * did not form 
part of the earlier edition and embodies a 
statement of the author's theory that the 
origin of African languages is to be found 1n the 
Dravidian group, ancient Egyptian being an 
intermediate stage in the development. 


M. G. 
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general works precede those on particular 


ages. 

Under each language are given the various 
names by which 15 has been known, all of which 
appear in the index of languages, the particular 
region in which it is spoken, and the group— 
Polynesian,  Mioronesian, Melanesian, or 
Papusn—to which it is assigned. When a work 
is not to be found in the main library of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, an 
indication is given of the library possessing it. 
In one or two cases, Mr. Klieneberger has seen 
only & manuscript copy. 

This admirable work is indispensable to all 
workers in the field of Oceanic linguistics. It is 
beautifully produced, and & pleasure to use. 
Mr. Klieneberger’s preface is dated January 
1956, but he mentions that the bibliography 
will be kept up to date, and that the latest 
information will be provided on request. 


x. Û. R. 


JOHANNES lITrMANN:  Volkskundliche 
und 061198636 Begriffe im nördlichen 
Waldland von Kamerun. (Afrika und 
Übersee. Beiheft 26.) [ii], ii, 68 pp. 
Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1953. DM. 
10.60. 


In the form of & glossary of terms in the 
Duala language, this work records a large 
amount of material on the general and religious 
beliefs of the people living in the region round 
about Douala. Comparable words in neigh- 
bouring languages are given in many cases, 
always in & narrow phonetio transcription. 
Under gome entries there is detailed explana- 
tion of the uses of the term, with examples 
from one or more languages, particular note 
being made of the special technical use of 
words which also have a more common every- 


day meaning. 


L. W. LaNHaM: A study of Gstonga of 
Inhambane. (Bantu Linguistio Studies, 
No. 1.) [u], vii, 264 pp. Johannes- 
burg: Witwatersrand University 
Press, 1955. 15s. 


This work is the first of a series of Bantu 
Linguistic Studies to be issued from the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand. It is produced 
by mimeographing and consists of a descrip- 
tion of the Gitonga language based largely on 
the method due to Doke. In addition there 
are various points on which comment 18 made 
with reference to the Ur-Bantu technique 
developed by Meinhof. Throughout the work 
there are precise indications on the pronuncis- 
tion of the examples, except that apart from 
seven pages devoted to a discussion of the part 
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EARLY CRITICS OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
POETRY OF THE SIRA 


By W. ‘ARAFAT 


LTHOUGH until recently + no study had been undertaken to investigate 
the poetry included in Ibn Ishaq’s Sira with a view to establishing 
on internal evidence the authenticity of such of it as may be genuine and 
revealing the spurious character of the forgeries, doubts as to the authenticity 
of this poetry in general or of certain poems in particular have been expressed 
by various writers, critics or other persons, since the time of Ibn Ishaq himself. 
Internal evidence attesting to the spurious character of the different poems 
. varies widely from the immediately obvious, such as ascribing to a Himyarite 
king lines in simple plain Arabic ? or ascribing to a polytheist a poem allegedly 
attacking the Prophet and the Muslims which yet speaks of him in reverential 
terms and of his companions with respect,? to the more subtle. The purpose of 
this article, however, is to survey and comment on some of the opinions 4 
which directly or indirectly stigmatize the poetry of the Stra in whole or in 
part as spurious. 

This is not claimed to be a comprehensive list of all such expressions of 
doubt,® but a record of the most important of them. Nor do the opinions 
expressed indicate all the sources from which were drawn the poems which are 
to be found in the Stra or those which make up the Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit. 
Brought together, however, they provide some interesting ' pointers '. 

Ibn Sallàm points out ê that when Islam came, the Arabs occupied them- 
selves with other matters to the neglect of poetry, and that when later on they 
turned to it again, they found they had too little poetry, and therefore tried to 
supplement it. This statement is all too true. The hundred years or so which 
followed the trrumph of Islam over polytheism were very eventful and many 
events involved the same tribes who took part in the early struggle. The vast 
majority of the poetry of this early period must have been lost or overwhelmed 
by verse composed at a later date on similar or different occasions. Personal 

1 Two theses, one by my friend Dr. M. A. ‘Azzam, now of the University of Manchester, 
on the poetry of the Sira in general, and the other by the present writer which dealt chiefly 
with the poetry ascribed to Hassan b. Thabit ın his Diwan, in the Sira, and elsewhere, were 
submitted to the University of London in 1953. See also A. Guillaume, ' The biography of the 
Prophet in recent research’, Islamic Quarterly, 1, 1, 1954, 5-11, and Professor Guillaume's trans- 
lation of Ibn Ishaq’s Sirat ras Allah (O.U.P., 1955), introduction, pp. xxv-xxx. For individual 
studies by the present writer see BSOAS, xvii, 2, 1955, 197-205; xvn, 8, 1955, 416-25; xxi, 
1, 1958, 15-30. ١ 

2 See, e.g., Sîra (ed. Wustenfeld), 18, 19, and $ 8 below. 5 og. ibid., p. 520, 1. 6 ff. 

4 Classical writers are here intended, but mention must be made of the well-known contribu- 
tion of Dr. Taha Husain, Fs’l-adab al-jahilé (Cairo, 1047), particularly pp. 124 ff. 

5 Barqiqi, in his edition of the Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit (Cairo, 1929), quotes al-Agma'i 
to the effect that ‘ poems are ascribed to Hassin which cannot be by him’ (introduction p. (1,)). 
No reference 18 given and the present writer has been unable to locate this opinion of al-Agma5 in 


the sources available to him. 
° Tabaqat al-shu‘ara’, ed. M. M. Shakir, Cairo, 1957, 22, 89-40. 
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quarrels produced verse which was, deliberately for prestige, or simply acci- 
dentally, ascribed to older poets. Story-tellers, further, had to offer the narrative 
of the early history of Islam complete with poai The following list contains 
examples of all the above. 

Of particular importance are the notes of al-‘Adawī 1 (see § 13 below), 
not only because of his early date but also because he points out specific 
occasions which led to the forgery of certain poems or else to the deliberate 
fathering of certain others on an earlier author, and in so doing he provides us 
with evidence for dating certain poems as well as for judgment on poems other 
than. those specifically rejected by him. The very plausible story concerning 
one poem which slanders Hind, wife of Abū Sufyan b. Harb (see § 13 ( f ) below), 
for instance, could be taken as equally applicable to the other poems on the | 
same subject which are found in the Diwan 3 (Hirschfeld, nos. coxrv, coxxv), 
which are in the same vein and on the same theme. Internal evidence is over- 
whelmingly in support of al-‘Adawi’s story. Similarly the authorship suggested 
for one poem against Bani Makhziim (see 8 13 (+) and 13 (g) below) should be 
seriously considered in relation to the comparatively large number of poems 
against members of the Makhziim clan. 

The stories which he gives to explain the authorship of such poems answer 
the question which often poses itself in connexion with numerous poems in the 
Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit. Why should Hassan, one asks, slander the Bani 
‘Adiyy b. Ka‘b, for example (Diwan, no. Lxxxv), or the Bani al-‘Awwam 
(nos. cov and ccv1) f In the case of the latter, at any rate, al-‘Adawi may have 
unwittingly furnished the right answer. 

The same stories explain further the statement of Ibn Sallam (see 8 9 
below) about the Quraish quarrelling among themselves and slandering each 
other. The quarrels evidently were not only political, but personal too. 

Again, although it is on record that certain poems are ascribed to Hassan 
b. Thabit or alternatively to his son “Abd al-Rahman (e.g. Diwān, nos. Ix, 
OXXI, and Stra, 1929), it is of interest to learn on such authority as that of 
Saîd son of “Abd al-Rahmàn that ‘Abd al-Rahman sometimes deliberately 
ascribed poems to Hassan. Even if the process of the deliberate ascribing 
of poems to Hassan began with his own son (say about A.H. 40-5), that is very 
early indeed, but it may well have started earlier. 

To the best of the writer's knowledge, al-'Adawi's notes are now being 
published for the first time. The opinions listed in this article are arranged as 
far as possible in chronological order. 


1 Several scholars known as al-‘Adawi are mentioned in biographical dictionaries or 
encountered in history books. al-‘Adawi who concerns us here is Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Humaid and biographers are silent about him. He transmitted some of the information ascribed, 
to him in the MS oonoerned from Ibn Ishäq through two successive authorities, and from Hisham 
b. Urwa, through two other successive authorities, go that he must have flourished in the first 
half of the third century a.n. Bee $ 13, below. 

* Diwan of Hassin b. Thabit, ed. Hirschfeld (Gibb Memorial Series, xm), Leyden and London, 
1910; roman numerals refer to the numbers of the poems in this edition. 
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1. Ibn Ishaq himself ! transmits what may be the earliest recorded doubt. 
He refers to three lines of poetry which are attributed to Hassan b. Thabit, 
and allegedly directed at ‘Abdullah b. al-Ziba'ír&, one of the chief poets of 
polytheist Quraish who had fled to Najran after the occupation of Macca 
by the Muslims, exhorting him to return and place his trust in the man from 
whom he had fled. Lines 2 and 3 taunt him with his defeat as final proof of hus 
inferior powers. Ibn Ishaq quotes Saîd b. 'Abd-al-Rahmàn, Hassün's grandson, 
as telling him that Hassan directed at Ibn al-Ziba‘ra ‘a single line [the first 
line] to which he added no more’. 

It seems clear from the emphatic words of Sa‘id b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Hassan that he was aware of forgeries being fathered on Hassan. 

2. Ibn Ishaq’s editor, Ibn Hish&m, states in his introduction? that he had 
omitted certain poems recorded by Ibn Ishaq, which he found to be unknown to 
any authority on poetry. Many of the poems which he did not omit, he rejects 
as spurious. In doing so, Ibn Hishàm generally transmite the opinions of 
‘authorities on poetry ', sometimes ‘one’ sometimes ‘most’ of them. In 
certain cases the phrase seems to imply that he took great pains, probably in 
some cases more than in others, to ascertain the opinions of the largest number 
of authorities, for he often writes that he did not find any expert on poetry 
who recognized it (the poem).* Sometimes Ibn Hisham stigmatizes a poem 
outright as ° forged ’.5 

The poems ascribed to Hassan b. Thabit could be taken as an example. 
Altogether 78 poems are found in the Stra attributed to Hassan, either by Ibn 
Ishaq or (in a few cases) by Ibn Hishàm. The following table shows the number 
of those poems which are found both in Hassan’s Diwdns and in the Sira, 
as well as those which are in the Sira only. The table also shows the number, 
in each case, of poems which are doubted or for which an alternative author is 


suggested. 
Poems Poems 
e tn ihe Diwan notinthe Diwan Total 
Accepted . 39 24 63 
Doubted, ete. . 10 5 15 
Total . 49 29 78 


و سس صم مص 


It is noticeable that there are sen poems which are found in the Diwan 


1 Stra, 826. Diwin of Hassan, no. 021 

2 Sira, 4. 

7 بالشعر‎ dal Jal 

وم أر أحداً من أهل العلل بالشعر يعرفها “ 

: [ro OE» Stra, 14. 

* For this purpose poema found in Barciiqi’s edition of the Diets only have been included 
as poema not in the Diwàáns. This is because there is good reason to believe that they were taken 
from the Sira by the editor of his source. 
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and yet are doubted or rejected by Ibn Hishàm's authorities. See also § 6 
below. 

3. One comment which Ibn Hisham makes! at the end of Ibn Ishaq’s 
introduction to a poem by Abū Usama Mu‘awiya b. Zuhair seems of special 
significance. For he adds, ‘ This is the most authentic of the poems composed 
by the men of Badr’.? This comment clearly suggests the presence of general 
doubt in the mind of Ibn Hisham concerning all the poems on Badr, and, one 
may assume, concerning other poems as well. 

4. In telling the story of the visit of the Tamim delegation to the Prophet 
in A.H. 9, and the poetry competition which is supposed to have taken place, 
Ibn Ishaq quotes one set of poems as those which were recited on that occasion. 
Immediately afterwards, however, Ibn Hisham quotes an entirely different set 
of poems on a different authority and presents them as the ones that served 
the occasion. Ibn ‘Asaékir quotes yet a third set which contains one entirely 
different poem.3 | 

5. Al-Waqidi (d. 207) in his Kitab al-Maghazt * quotes very little verse 
compared with Ibn Ishaq. For this reason his mention of or hint at prevailing 
doubts concerning it are of special interest. Such comments as ‘I have not 
seen any of our friends reject it’ (i.e. the poem), or ‘I have heard my friends 
confirm it’ (i.e. as authentic) often follow the poems he quotes. 

6. Ibn Ishaq died almost a century, and Ibn Hisham nearly 30 years, 
before Ibn Habib, who collected the Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit. It is perhaps 
reasonable to suppose that Ibn Habib was actually acquamted with the work of 
Ibn Ishaq, and possibly with Ibn Hisham's edition. If that was the case, then 
he must have rejected for one reason or another 29 poems which he did not 
include in the Diwan, and at the same time accepted at least two which Ibn 
Ishaq attributed to other poets without mentioning Hassan, and ten which 
Ibn Hisham’s authorities doubted or in some other way rejected as being by 
Hassan. 

Clearly no definite inference can be made regarding these two works alone. 
This, however, does not mean that there was no probable connexion, viz. 
that Ibn Ishaq was merely one of a number of sources that were available to 
Ibn Habib, many of which were probably living traditions. No doubt a person 
who attributes to one man a collection of poems as unreasonably varied in 
style and spirit as that which makes up the Diwan of Hassan, cannot be credited 
with very sound critical sense. As in the case of Ibn Hisham, selection must 
have been dictated by ‘authority’. Both men came at a time when more 
heart-searching was taking place, because more recording was being done. 


1 p. 584. s 

a a أشعار أهل‎ rel هذه‎ 

3 Sira, 935-8, Ibn ‘As&kir (ed. Badrán), rv, 180 ff., and mr, 255—7. For a full disousmon of the 
incident and the various poems see the article by the present writer in BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1955, 
416-25. 

* Edited by von Kremer, Calcutta, 1856. See pp. 190, 191, 344, 346. 
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T. Again, according to a note! ascribed to al-Sukkari, who transmitted 
Hassan’s Diwan directly from Ibn Habib, the last 28 poems in the order they 
appear in Hirschfeld’s edition and in the MSS in which the note appears, were 
not dictated by Ibn Habib, but were copied from his books by al-Sukkari. 
The following reasons make it probable though by no means certain that 
the omission was deliberate : 

(i) The text of the note: ‘ This is the end of Hassin’s poetry as dictated by 
Ibn Habib. The remainder I copied out of his books ; he did not dictate it’. 

(i) The 28 poems are omitted from the Berlin MS, and this omission may 
have been deliberate as a result of al-Sukkari’s note. 

(ii) The ' grouping ’ of the poems, which include all the poems against any 
Umayyads and agamst Asad as well as six out of eight poems against Abi 
Sufyan b. al-Harith. Such omissions could hardly be purely accidental. (See 
8 13 below.) 

Although there is not available consistent information concerning the 
circumstances of the dictation of the Diwan, which must have taken place over 
& period of time, and although there is, indeed, very little information about 
Ibn Habib himself, it is surprising that the two stories told by Yaqüt? in his 
short biography of Ibn Habib, both deal with the dictation of Hassan’s Diwan. 
One story is told on the authority of a certain judge, Abii Tahir, whose presence 
in the audience caused Ibn Habib to stop dictating immediately, and to remain 
silent despite the judge's effort to persuade him to resume the dictation. The 
judge testified to his wide knowledge and truthfulness. The other story 
concerns Tha‘lab who came to Ibn Habib on hearing that he was dictating 
the poetry of Hassan. Again Ibn Habib stopped dictating as soon as he realized 
that Tha‘lab was present. Tha‘lab went away, returned later, and coaxed 
Tbn Habib, who resumed the dictation. The story ends with the comment that 
Ibn Habib did not sit in the Great Mosque. 

Now stopping his dictation on discovering learned men in his audience, and 
refraining from sitting in» the Great Mosque may have been due to natural 
shyness, or may have been an expression of respect for the distinguished 
visitors. However, natural shyness would have had a more drastic effect, 
and respect would have commanded compliance. Indeed one wonders if this 
shyness or reserve was not the result of inner doubts as to what he was dictating. 

8. Ibn Sallam al-Jumahi (d. 231), in his T'abagát al-shu‘ara’® has the 
following to say about Ibn Ishaq and the poetry which he included in his Stra. 
* One of those who corrupted and adulterated poetry and transmitted all kinds 


1 The text of the note is a8 follows : 
The note appears in the hh MSS which the Bu has seen or of which he possesses a 
photographic copy: B.M. MS Ad. 19,539; Paris MS Bibliothéque Nationale, Suppl. 1432; 
` and Istanbul, Ahmet III, 118. See Dîwûn, ed. Hirschfeld, n. to no. cot, p. 110. al-Sukkari (d. 275) 
transmitted the poems from Ibn Habib (d. 245) who collected the Diwàn. 

1 Hu jam al-udabë (Gibb Memorial Series, v1), YI, 473-6. * p. 9. 
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of worthless verse was Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Yasér.... People then accepted 
such poetry on his authority. He used to excuse himself by saying, “ I know 
nothing about poetry. It is brought to me and I transmit it ”, but that was no 
excuse for him. He included in the Sirat poems by men who never wrote 
any poetry at all, and poems by women too. He even went as far as ‘Ad and 
Thamiid, and recorded many poems by them which were not poetry but mere 
words put together and provided with rhymes. Could he not have asked himself 
who had transmitted this poetry and who had handed it down through thousands 
of years when God, exalted and blessed be He, says, ‘‘ And He destroyed the 
first ‘Ad, and Thamiid, and left none remaining "'.' ® 

A little further on ? a line from the Stra * is quoted and condemned, and 
further reference is made to the absurdity of ascribing poetry to ‘Ad and 
Thamüd. The poetry in question is described as ‘ weak, corrupt . . . of poor 
construction and lacking in pleasantness ’. 

Abū ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’ (d. 154), is then quoted as saying that even in his 
own day the language of Himyar and the dialect of farthest Yaman was not 
the same as his own and his people’s Arabic, how more widely different it 
must have been in the days of ‘Ad and Thamüd ? Moreover, witness the extreme 
weakness of the verse structure. He then continues, ‘had poetry been [of] 
the same [grade] as was forged for Ibn Ishaq and as has been transmitted by the 
sahafiyytin,® there would have been no need for it, nor would it have indicated 
learning '. 

It is perhaps fair to mention here that Ibn Isháq himself sometimes intro- 
duces poems by such expressions as ‘they assert’, or ‘they allege’, or ‘as 
they say ’.6 Again, Ibn Hisham finds more than one occasion to remark that 
what Ibn Ishaq had quoted [presumably] as poetry was Saj’ and not poetry.’ 
In certain cases Ibn Hisham remarks that the version given by Ibn Ishaq 
is faulty and himself supplies a correct version on the authority of his experts.® 
However, Ibn Ishaq has been accused of bad faith. (See 8 13 (g) below.) 

9. On Hassan b. Thabit, Ibn Sallàm writes: ' Mere poetry was fathered on 
him than on anybody else. When the Quraish quarrelled among themselves 
and slandered each other, they ascribed to him a great deal of poetry which it i8 
impossible to sift .« 

10. Ibn al-Nadim (d. 378) writes on Ibn Ishaq," ‘It is said that poems used 


1 The plural form is used in the Arabic. 

2 Qur'ün nig, 60-1. Other verses quoted are: vi, 45; LXIX, 8; xxv, 38; mv, 9. 

* 5g; Il, 4 Beo Sira, p. 6. 

* Sahafiyy: ‘One who makes mistakes in reading MSS (subuf)' (Qámüs) or ‘One who 
transmits error by muddling letters when readmg MSS’ (Lisün) They were condemned 
by scholars as being ready to copy information from books, ie. without checking it with a 
recognized teacher. 

* og, Stra, 89, 418, 419. 

? e.g. ibid., 184, where a verse version of the Say’ is also given by Ibn Hishám. 

5 e.g. 533. 

9 op. cit., 179. See, for example, 12 (c) and 13 (i-j) below. 

10 ql. Fihrist (Cairo, A.H. 1348), 136. 
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to be forged and brought to him with a request to include them in his book on 
the Stra. He did so, and thus included in his book such poetry as made him a 
scandal among rhapsodists ’. 

11. Yàqüt (d. A.D. 1229) in his biography of Ibn Ishaq, writes!: ‘ Poems 
were forged for Muhammad b. Ishig which he included in the books on Maghàzi, 
so that he became a scandal among narrators and rhapsodists’. (See also 
§ 13 (g) below.) 


Various authors have found occasion to reject or to report the rejection of 
the authenticity of individual poems or lines. The following are examples. 

12. (a) Ibn Sallàm,* commenting on the poem? ascribed to Abū Talib, 
uncle of the Prophet, says that it had been added to and ' made longer’. In 
reply to a question, he could not tell al-Asma‘i where the authentic part ended. 

Ibn Hisham, who quotes 81 lines of it, comments that that was as much as: 
he found authentic, and that even that is rejected in the greatest part by 
authority. His comment gives point to that of Ibn Sallam. This poem as it 
stands is one of the longest in the Sîra, and the evident conclusion of both 
Ibn Hish&m and Ibn Sallam is that it has been augmented at different times. 

(b) Ibn Sallam * also rejects a line ascribed to ‘Abbas b. Mirdas. 

(c) He also quotes 5 two lines of slander and says they are usually ascribed 
to Aba Sufyan b. al-Harith * slandering Hassan b. Thabit. ‘ The truth’, says 
Ibn Sallam on the authority of a learned person from Madina, ' is that the lines 
were composed by Qudama b. Misa b. ‘Umar b. Qudàma b. Maz'ün of the 
tribe of Jumah, who ascribed them to Abii Sufyan’. The Quraish, says Ibn 
Sallam, quote the lines among their poetry and direct them against the Ansar 
as a reply to Hassan. | 

The lines contain nothing that could indicate either the author or the 
victim. It is important to notice, however, that the suggested author belongs to 
the third generation after Qudama b. Maz'ün the Companion of the Prophet. 
(See § 13 below.) e 

13. Notes rejecting Hassan’s authorship of several poems are found in 4 
valuable MS?” of the Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit, copied from a MS dated 
A.H. 255 which had been read through with al-‘Adawi and which contains very 
useful notes by him not found in any of the other MSS known to the present 
writer or, apparently, to the editors of the printed Diwans. The relevant notes 
are given below in the order of their appearance in this MS. 


1 op. cit., VI, 409. 2 op. oit., 204. 3 Stra, 172-6. 
* op. cit., 11. Bee also Sira, 6. ë op. oit., 208-9. 
usin of the Prophet. He opposed Islam and was said to have taken a leading part in the 

battle of slander against the Muslims until he embraced Islam just before the E of 
Macca. Stra, 461, 607, eto. 

? Ietanbül, Ahmet III, 2534. I have been able to obtain a photostat copy of this and another 
MS also in Istanbul (Ahmet III, 2613) with the land help of the Institute of Arabic Manuscripts 
of the Arab League, Cairo. 
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(a) A short elegy on ‘Abdullah b. Raw&ha ! appears on p. 35. It was not 
transmitted by Ibn Habib, as the ‘ editor’ of this MS remarks, and therefore, 
does not appear in the other MSS or the printed Dtwans.? al-‘Adawi remarks, 
* It is said to be a forgery ’. 

(b) In a note on the poem in ‘4’, on pp. 49-50 (Hirschfeld, no. xix), 
al-‘Adawi ascribes it to Anas b. Sirma the Ansari. 

A similar note appears in another Istanbul MS (Ahmet 111, No. 2613) 
on the authority of Ibn al-Fur&t? ascribing the poem to Sirma b. Abi Anas 
the Ansari. The note does not appear in the London and Paris MSS which are 
identical with this one. 

Ibn Ishaq * ascribes the poem to Abū Qais firma b. Abi Anas. 

(c) A note introducing a poem against Abî Lahab (MS, p. 56; Hirchfeld, 
no. coxvn) quotes Khalid b. Ilyas b. Sakhr b. Abi Jahm b. Hudhaifa 5 as 
follows: ‘This poem on Abi Lahab is not by Hassan. ... Sa‘id b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Hassin told me that these lines were not by Hassan but were 
among the forgeries that were fathered on him’. 

(d) The introduction to the poem Hirschfeld, no. v1 (MS, p. 80) includes 
two lines against Safwan b. Umayya® ascribed to Abū Sufyàn b. al-Harith. 
al-‘Adawi is quoted in the MS as asserting that Abi Sufyan did not attack 
Safwan, and that the lines were by ‘Uthmin b. al-Huwairith who died & 
Christian.’ 

Unfortunately al-‘Adawi does not explain why the lines were ascribed to 
"Uthmaàn or on what occasion they were composed. 

(e) Two elegies on the Prophet appear on pp. 84" and 85* of the MS. Neither 
of them is to be found in the other MSS of the Diwan or in the printed editions, 
though the first appears in Barqüqi's edition, p. 164, and in the Stra, p. 1025. 
al-‘Adawi states that he thought both were forgeries. 

It should be remarked here that the Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit contains 
only two elegies on the death of the Prophet and yet one finds no less than eight 
on the death of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan. The Stra contains two more elegies on the 
Prophet, and Bargiiqi’s edition of the Dtwan four more, including the two in 
the Stra, from where doubtless they were taken. 

1 A Madinese companion of the Prophet, who had eatablished a reputation as a poet before 
Islam. He was killed at the Battle of Mu'ta, A.H. 8. 

2 One line appears in Barqüqi's edition, p. 71. 

3 Ibn al-FurAt and his son transmitted the Diwan of Hassiin from al-Sukkari who transmitted 
it from Ibn Habib. The Diwan was also transmitted from al-Sukkari vis al-Sirafi. 

4 Sira, 350. 

5 Khalid b. Ilyüs or Iyās al-‘Adawi, a Madinese rawî and traditionist. Among those who 
transmitted his ‘riwiya’ was sl-Wüqidi. As a traditionist he is not generally conmdered 
highly trustworthy (Ibn Hajar, T'aAdhib, xxx, 80-1). 

t Son of Umayya b. Khalaf, of the olan of Jumah. His father Umayya waa killed at Badr, 
and he himself continued in his opposition to the Prophet until after the Conquest of Macca. 
Seo Sira, 640, 472, eto. 

* According to Tbn Ishig he was one of four Qurashites who, shortly before Islam, rejected 


idolatry and went out in search of the ' Haniflyya’. 'Uthmün became a Christian and joined 
the Byzantine Emperor (Sira, 143-4). 
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(f ) In a note on the margin of p. 109 in the MS, concerning a poem against 
Hind, wife of Abū Sufyan b. Harb and mother of Mu'àwiya (Hirschfeld, 
no. coxxtv), al-‘Adawi says on the ultimate authority of Khalid b. Ilyas (see 
n. 5, p. 460) that Khalid asked Sa‘id b. Abd al-Rahman b. Hassan about the 
truth concerning those lines, Sa‘id replied, ' It was not Hassin who composed 
them, but ‘Abd al-Rahman [b. Hassan], who ascribed them to Hassan. That 
was when Yazid b. Mu‘awiya, may God curse him, ordered al-Akhtal to slander 
the Ansar’. 

(g) Among the poems found in this MS and not in the others or in the printed 
Diwans, and which evidently did not form part of Ibn Habib’s collection, 
& short poem of three lines slandering the tribe of Makhzüm appears on 
pp. 1155-1168. al-'Adawi rejects the lines as ‘not known to be by Hassan’. 
He argues, further, that the tribe of Makhzüm were so well-known (i.e. 
regarding their descent, which is the theme of the attack) that they were 
above slander, the grandmother of the Prophet being a woman from Makhzüm. 
He adds that he had heard from various people that Ibrahim b. Hisham of 
Makhzüm ! had sent someone who tied a rope round the neck of Ibn Ishaq 
and in this manner expelled him from the Prophet's Mosque. Ibn Ishàq then 
included these lines, which were a forgery, in his Maghdzt. al-‘Adawi then 
comments that much of the poetry which Ibn Ishaq included in the Maghazi 
was spurious. The lines, he said, were not transmitted by other authorities 
but were taken from the Maghazi of Ibn Ishaq. 

The lines are not found in the Sira, and may have been among the verse 
omitted by Ibn Hisham. 

(h) A note introducing the poem Hirschfeld, no. Lxxxvi, and suggesting 
Sa'd b. al-Husain of the Khazraj as a probable alternative author is found in 
the printed Diwans and in the MSS available for the purpose of this study 
(p. 144 in the MS now being considered). Aghdni and Ibn ‘Asakir ® ascribe the 
poem to Bashir b. Sa'd.3 

(3) On the poem Hirschfeld, no. cxxrx, introduced in the Diwan as a slander 
against al-Walid b. al-Mughira of Makhzüm, al-‘Adawi comments (MS, p. 159") 
that the poem was actually a forgery by Yahya b. ‘Urwa b. al-Zubair during 
his battle of slander with Ibrahim b. Hisham." 

(J) al-‘Adawi credits an unknown member of the family of al-Zubair with 
yet another poem (Hirschfeld, no. ccvin) slandering the family of ‘Auf and 
claiming that they were not really Qurashites, but descended from Taghlib. 

1 Ibrühim b. Hishiim of Makhzüm was a governor of Madina for Hishàm b. ‘Abd al-Malik, 
whose maternal unole he was. On the death of Hisham, his successor al-Walid b. Yazid, who 
had a grudge against him, ordered both him and his brother Muhammad b. Hishim to be tortured 
and put to death. In doing this he was abetted by Ibr&him's enemy, Yahya b. ‘Urwa b. al-Zubair. 
Aghani (1, 144, and xrv, 159) describes Ibrahim as vain, arrogant, and not of a placid disposition. 

* Aghani (Bülàq, 1808), xiv, 125; Ibn 'Asákir, Tarikh, rur, 262. 

5 An Ansari of the Khazraj tribe and one of the earliest converts. He was present at the 
second ‘Aqaba meeting with the Prophet, and after the death of the Prophet was the only Ansari 


to support the claim of the Qurashites to the Caliphate in the historio meeting in the sagifa of 
the Bani Sá'ida. 5 1 
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In a note following the poem, he states (MS, pp. 175-176) that the poem was 
the result of slander directed against the family of al-Zubair by the family 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Auf ° who were knowledgeable in genealogy’. When 
the poem was recited to ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. ‘Imran b. “Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Anf, he commented, ‘they did their worst against us, 
but at any rate they could not exclude us from the Arabs’. 

It should be noted that this ‘Abd al-‘Aziz who made the comment belongs, 
according to the above genealogy, to the fourth generation after ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. ‘Auf the Companion of the Prophet. 

(k) Concerning the poem Hirschfeld, no. cuxxxvu, al-‘Adawi (MS, p. 1872) 
states that the author was “Amr b. Shaqiq b. Salaman of al-Harith b. Murra. 
The author of the A4ghàni! suggests four possible authors including Hassan 
and the said “Amr b. Shaqiq. 

14. al-Mubarrad (d. 285) quoting the line? 

OIL.‏ هذيل رسول الله فاحشة ضلت هذيل باسالت dy‏ تصب 
comments that the word Jl. in that form was not Hassan’s dialect. It would‏ 


be right to conclude that al-Mubarrad intended to reject the whole line as not by 
Hassan. This opinion from a philologist like al-Mubarrad is of obvious value. 

15. al-Husri (d. .هه‎ 413 or 453), in his Zahr al-adab,? quotes the poem 
ascribed by Ibn Hisham * to Qatila, sister of al-Nadr b. al-Harith who was 
executed by the Prophet after the battle of Badr. He then adds, ' I have heard 
a man of learning cast doubt on the lines of Qatila d. of al-Harith, and say 
that they were forged ’. 


The lines purport to be partly an elegy on al-Nadr, but mainly a mild rebuke 
addressed to the Prophet for not sparing his life. This 1s in itself an argument 
against the authenticity of the lines. It is to be noticed, however, that it is 
Ibn Hisham and not Ibn Ishaq who quotes the poem in the Sîra. It is also 
noticeable that Ibn Ishaq states ë that al-Nadr was executed in al-Safra’, 
‘according to report ',5 while Ibn Hisham, in a nott immediately after states 
that the place of execution was al-Dthail. This is the place mentioned in the 
poem (l. 1). 

Ibn Sallàm quotes Ibn Ju'duba * who rejects altogether the report that 
al-Nadr was executed after Badr. According to him he was wounded and taken 
captive. It was not easy to treat his wounds, and he refused to eat and drink 
so long as he remained in captivity, with the result that he died. 


1 Aghani, xiv, 130. 

* al-Künul, ed. Wright, 288. See also Ditotn of Hassan b. Th&bit, ed. Barqügi, 67. 

3 On the margin of al-‘Igd (Cairo, A.E. 1293), 28-9. 

4 Sira, 539. | 5 ibid., 508. 8 by SL L3. 

7 See Ibn Sallam, op. ot., 218-14. Ibn Ju'duba was Yazid b. ‘Iyad, a pupil of &l-Zuhri, 
‘Asim b. ‘Umar b. Qatada, Zmd b. ‘Ali b. al-Husain, and others. Opinions quoted by Ibn Hajar 
indicate that he did not command much respeot as a traditaonist. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhid al-tahdhib, 
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16. In quoting one of the elegies on ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan by Hassan b. Thabit, 
Ibn al-Athir (d. A.H. 630) remarks ! concerning line 3 ? 

Lilie وابن‎ de ما كان شأن‎ Gat بل ليت شعري وليت الطير‎ 
that it was added to the poem by the Syrians. The line contains a broad hint 
at ‘Als guilt. 


Often another author or authors are suggested for poems ascribed to the 
poets of the Stra. Two instances have already been mentioned in § 13 above. 
The following are further examples. 

17. No less than 30 poems, parts of poems, or single lines are ascribed to 
Hassan b. Thabit (in the Diwans, the Stra, and elsewhere) as well as to others. 
One or two examples may suffice here. Poem no. xxxviu in Hassan’s Diwan 
is ascribed to Safiyya d. of ‘Abd al-Muttalib in the Stra.? Poem no. xrx is ascribed 
to Abū Qais Sirma,4 and poem no. oxm is ascribed to Hanzala b. al-Rabi' 
as an exhortation to Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan.® 

18. Reports of a ‘forgery in the making’ are sometimes found. A story is 
told in the Aghàni* of an attempt at fathering prepared lines on Hassan 
b. Thabit or another poet contemporary with the Prophet. The story concerns 
Abii Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hàrith b. Hisham, grandson of al-Harith 
b. Hisham of Makhzüm who made himself notorious by his enmity to the 
Prophet, and who disgraced himself by fleeing at the Battle of Badr leaving his 
brother Abi Jahl on the battlefield." Abii Bakr offered someone 4,000 dirhams 
if he would claim that he heard Hassan b. Thabit recite to the Prophet four 
lines of poetry which he had ready. The person concerned refused to tell a lie 
involving the Prophet himself, but offered to say instead that he had heard the 
lines from ‘Aisha. Abi Bakr would accept no alternative, so they parted. 
Sometime later Abii Bakr sent for the man and asked him to compose certain 
Imes and ascribe them to his own father. When the lines were ready, however, 
Abi Bakr asked the man to ascribe them instead to Ibn al-Ziba‘ra. `“ Conse- 
quently the lines are stil to be found in authors’ books attributed to Ibn 
al-Ziba'ra.' 

19. Equally relevant is the habit of the author of the ‘ Book of Siffin’ of 
introducing various poems with the words ‘ put in the mouth of . . .".? 


1 al-Kamil, ed. Tornberg (Brill, 1867), rm, 151. f Diwan, no. xx, L 8. 
3 Stra, 636. — * ibid, 350. See $ 13 above. ° Kitab Kiffin, ed. Harün (Cairo, 1946), 110. 
° Aghanf, 1, 31. * Stra, 450 f. 5 See, for example, Ibn Sallam, op. oit., 200-1. 


١ e.g, Kab Kiffin, 27, 28, eto. 


SIDELIGHTS ON MUSLIM HISTORY 
By A. 8. Trrrron 


‘MIRROR for magistrates ’ entitled “The manners of kings and advice to 
them" (adab al-mulük wa-nasd’thhum) precedes in MS Or. 9446 of the 
British Museum the suhbat al-mulük (commonly called kitab al-tàj) which is 
ascribed to Jahiz. As the former names Saladin, the ascription to Jahigz, if 
meant to apply to it, is wrong. Each section begins with a line or two, ‘ The 
prudent king will do this, will not do that ', followed by one or more examples 
from history. Many of them are known from other sources and often agree 
word for word with them. Among these are the embassy of Baqillani to the 
Emperor (f.9b; Sam‘ani, 60668, 62a), the faithful watcher of the Sahliya 
dam on the Diyala (f.28a ; Eclipse of the Abbasid Caltphate, x1, 69), the defeat 
of Tughril Beg, Ilghàzi, and others by the Georgians in 514/1120 (£.47b ; 
Ibn al-Athir, x, 398), ‘Uthman b. Huwairith, the Emperor, and the bad 
interpreter (f.20b ; Baladhuri, ansab, vB, 126), to name only afew. Some are 
summaries, at times clumsy, of longer reports; of these are the expedition of 
Ibn Tülün to Tarsus in 264/878 (f.49a ; Ibn al-Athir, vir, 220), the capture of 
Qal'at Ja‘bar by Nür al-din in 564/1169 (48b ; Ibn al-Athir, x1, 220), ‘Adud 
al-dawla on the pay of the army (23a; Eclipse, xu, 45), and the refusal of 
Asfar b. Kardüysh to help a man to qualify as a witness (42a ; Eclipse, ru, 64). 
Some agree in general with other accounts but add details which may well 
be authentic. Marwan II, when all hope was lost, advised ‘Abd al-hamid 
his secretary to join the Abbasids who would value his skill and in whose service 
he might do something for Marwan (32a; Tabari, uu, 26). The secretary 
refused to leave his master. There was a plan for Marwan to flee to Asia Minor 
(11b). In 129/747 a so-called army from Medina attacked the Khawarij near 
Mecca but was defeated and a fugitive, who wanted to say to a slave girl 
‘Shut the door’ (tghlige ’l-bab) could only stammer ‘ ghag bag’ (23a; Ibn 
al-Athir, v, 297). A spy told Hariin al-Rashid that he had seen Yahya b. 
‘Abdullah al-Husaini in coarse woollen clothes with followers who pretended 
not to know him and a pass provided by Fadl al-Barmaki who had befriended 
him. The informer was given 1,000 dinars and servants beat him as he left the 
palace to make 15 appear that the caliph was displeased with him. This was 
before Yahya rebelled in Adherbaijan and Fadl was in command of the army 
sent against him. (17a; Ibn al-Athir, vr, 83, 85; Jahshiyari, wuzara, 189). 
Tahir was appointed governor of Khorasan in 205/820; this is mostly a bad 
summary but it adds that Tahir bribed a secretary to forge a letter from 
Ghassan resigning the governorship (32b ; Tabari, nr, 1041). 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-‘Umari of Yemen was promised immunity but 
was sent in chains to Ma'mün (212/827). The governor then sent for Ibrahim 
al-Himyari (Ibrahim b. abi Jafar al-Manakhi) who refused to obey the 
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summons م8‎ the governor set out to besiege his inaccessible fort but was attacked 
m a defile and defeated (27a ; Tabari, xu, 1099; Ibn al-Athir, vr, 287; Kay, 
History of Yaman 221). Mankajür had rebelled in 224/839, had surrendered 
to Bughà, and been committed to the charge of ltàh. [tah envied Bugha 
80 flogged Manksjur till he confessed to having made gifts to Bugha and his 
secretary. [tah reported this to the caliph. Investigation proved that both men 
had refused the offered gifts so [tah was snubbed (30a; Tabari, rrr, 1302). 
The caliph Mu‘tamid wanted to go to Egypt in 269/883 because Muwaffag 
monopolized the power ; Ibn Tülün thought of inviting him but was dissuaded 
(10a; Ibn al-Athir, va, 276). There was strife between Ikhshid and Saif 
al-dawla in 333/945 but Ikhshid made peace, much to the disgust of his officers, 
explaining that war was not profitable. He married the daughter of Saif 
al-dawla (44a). 

In connexion with the rebellion against Nüh the Sàm&nid the MS tells of 
what happened (334/946) before the events recorded in Ibn al-Athir, vin, 344. 
‘Imad. al-dawla wrote to Nah accusing Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Muhtaj of 
being extravagant and unreliable and offered to take over his provinces for 
ten years and pay 100,000 dinars more. Nūh accepted and put the brothers 
and friends of Ibn Muhtaj in prison while ‘Imad al-dawla procrastinated 
gracefully and wrote to Ibn Muhtàj warning him against Nüh. Ibn Muhtaj, 
fortified by the promise of support from ‘Imad al-dawla, invited Ibrahim b. 
Ahmad, Nüh's uncle, from Mosul and himself left Rayy which was at once 
seized by Rukn al-dawla, alerted by his brother (21a). Alp Arslan captured 
Fadluyah who was taken to Istakhr where the governor cast him into an 
oublsette and told the guards to kill him at the first sign of disturbance. 
Fadluyah gave the names of 60 Shabankaéreh, who were as tough as himself, 
as holding treasure of his. They denied this and cursed him so savagely as to 
convince the guards that they were his enemies. Fadluyah, speaking in a 
strange tongue with a few Persian words, told them to pay up gradually in 
small sums till all suspicion was allayed and then to attack the castle. As soon 
as the guards heard the noise of the attack, they killed him and threw his 
head to the Shabankareh who lost heart and were all slain (48a; Ibn al-Athir, 
x, 49; ‘Ali b. Nasir, akhbar al-dawla al-saljuqwa, 42 1). This was in 464/1072. 

The judge of Isfahan (500/1107) was in league with the Batinis under Ahmad 
b. ‘Abd al-malik b. ‘Attash and secured the death of Sa'd b. Muhammad 
the wazir and the imprisonment of many others as Batinis but was himself 
killed by a Batini and his plots exposed (30b; Ibn al-Athir, x, 299, 331). 
Shams al-khilafa (504/1111) regretted plotting with the Franks, was pardoned 
but later put to death by Afdal (22b), or was killed by his own troops (Ibn 
al-Athir, x, 337); perhaps the two stories are complementary. 

In 570/1176 Ghazi of Mosul sent an army to Syria under his brother Mas'üd 
with the lords of Mardin and Hisn Kaifa while most of Saladin’s troops were in 


1 Professor Lambton kindly called my attention to akAbàr al-dawla al-saljüqiya 
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Egypt; Saladin temporized, offering to surrender Damascus. Mas'üd advanced 
slowly taking 13 days to pass the Euphrates and his allies deserted him. He 
sent two envoys to Saladin who detained the first and put off meeting the second 
by spending a long time in the bath. Thus troops from Egypt had time to 
arrive (45b; Ibn al-Athir, xr, 278). After the capture of Aleppo in 579/1183 
Mas'üd of Mosul sent ambassadors to Saladin but negotiations broke down over 
the allegiance due from neighbouring lords. The ambassadors took Saladin’s 
politeness for weakness and made extravagant demands (19b; Ibn al-Athir, 
xi, 330). 
` Fakhr al-din Shaddad, lord of Ani, asked the hand of the daughter of ‘Izz 
al-din Salduq (Saltuq) of Erzerum but was refused and she married another. 
Shaddad waited and then wrote to Salduq, ‘I cannot hold Ani so come buy 
it from me; otherwise I must give it to the Georgians’. He also wrote to 
the king of the Abkhazes, ' Salduq has agreed to take over Ani so come first 
or I must surrender it to him’. Dimitri the king came at once, reached the town, 
defeated the army of Saldug, and captured him. He stayed a prisoner till he 
was ransomed (47a). Salduq was twice captured by Georgians, in 548/1153 
and in 556/1161 when he was ransomed by his sister (Ibn al-Athir, x1, 126, 185). 
Some of the examples have no parallels elsewhere so far as I can discover. 
“Umar b. Khattàb made Mughira b. Shu'ba governor over the Magians who 
disliked him and complained of his tyranny so ‘Umar dismissed him. The 
Magians feared that he might be reappointed so their chief promised them 
to prevent this. He collected from them 100,000 dirhams and said, ‘I will 
go and tell the caliph that he embezzled money from the treasury and deposited 
it with me’. He went to ‘Umar with his tale. ‘Umar asked Mughira, ‘ What 
do you say to this?’ ‘He lies; it was 200,000; it was care for my family 
and other wants that made me do this’. ‘Umar said to the Persian, ‘ What 
do you say ? By God, I will believe you’. The Persian admitted that he had 
received nothing from Mughira. ‘Umar then asked Mughira his object in 
saying what he did. ‘The scoundrel was lying and I wanted to put him to 
shame ' (25b). A Muslim killed a Christian and Abii Yüsuf was ready to condemn 
the murderer but anonymous verses circulated: You do wrong who kill a 
Muslim for an unbeliever; the just is not as the unjust. No divine or poet 
in Baghdad or its neighbourhood did wrong to religion by putting a Muslim 
to death for an infidel. Lament and weep, my brothers, for your religion. Be 
patient, reward is for the patient (13b). ‘Umair b. Yaqtin, governor of Basra for 
Hariin al-Rashid, was a tyrant. Sa‘id al-Jawhari did not fawn upon him so he 
accused him of praising the Barmakis. Sad appealed to the judge Mu'àdh 
b. Mu‘adh who became the secret witness to a talk between Sa‘id and the 
governor and then reported to the caliph. The governor was dismissed, flogged, 
and had his head and beard shaved (13a ; Saîd is named in kitab al-aghani, 
` Xv, 73). Malik Shah demanded 30,000 dinars from Nasir al-dawla Ahmad 
b. Marwan who told the envoy, ‘ You shall have an answer when you are 
rested’. He was taken to the bath and then all its contents were offered to 
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him as a gift but were refused. Four days later the same thing happened but 
on a grander scale with the same refusal. A third offer, still more luxurious, 
was also refused. The envoy then said, ‘I came on my lord’s business and to 
accept gifts would look as if I came for my own profit’. Nasir al-dawla then 
showed him the prosperity of the land and said, ‘Should I risk my land for a 
paltry sum? As soon as you arrived, I gathered the 30,000; take it to Malik 
Shah and keep him away from my land’. The envoy then accepted what had 
been offered to him (27a ; Ibn Khaldiin speaks only of a gift to Tughril, rv, 315). 
Mufarrij b. Jarrah with Yemenite troops prepared to attack the Fatimid 
garrison of Tiberias ; the governor moved out to meet the assailants and created. 
the impression that he was about to use poisoned arrows so the attack was called. 
off (47a; Yemenite troops may mean Syrians who claimed descent from 
Qahtan ; cerca 370/980). 

When Saladin prepared to attack Ramla, he reviewed the amirs and troops 
at Birkat al-Jubb. Afterwards the amirs gathered at the door of headquarters 
and asked the chamberlain to tell the sultan that each one of them bad brought 
to the review more than his due contingent so they did not wish any cash 
levy till after the sultan's return victorious from the campaign. Saladin took 
this to be a refusal to pay and, in spite of repeated protests by the chamberlain, 
insisted on the levy. The amirs were furious and went away; ‘Ain al-dawla 
al-Yarüqi left Saladin's service and went to Damascus by way of Aila and 
another followed him. The campaign started and the ministry levied on the 
&mirs the needed quota and collected it from their fiefs. Their stewards sent 
the news to them so they were enraged, their resolution failed, and defeat 
followed (23b; pilgrims and armies started from Jubb, Yaqüt, Mu‘jam al- 
buldán, n, 18). When in Damascus Saladin often rode under a certain walnut 
tree so a Batini hid in the branches and, when the sultan was directly under- 
neath, threw himself upon him. God protected the sultan for the Batini fell 
on the horse's rump, could not maintain his position, but fell to the ground 
helpless and the guards kiBed him (ba). 

Qatada sent to Mukaththir the amir of Mecca asking for help against Salim. 
of Medina (c. 600/1201) and Muhammad b. Mukaththir asked his father to give 
Yanbu‘ to Qatáda as a reinforcement; the amir thought to himself, ‘ Tf my 
son goes to Qat&da, he will marry his daughter and the father-in-law will 
bribe my son's followers till he can ask their help against him. Qatàda will ask 
leave to build the fort of Yanbu', which has been denied him, and will give 
Muhammad the task of making all the sharifs of the Bani Hasan swear 
allegiance to him (Qatada). If these plans succeed, Qatada will take the 
government from me’. Mukaththir sent Muhammad to help Qatada, forbade 
him to marry his daughter, warned him against letting the fort at Yanbu‘ 
be rebuilt, and charged him earnestly not to allow any of the sharifs of the 
Bani Hasan take the oath (11a). 

The Banü ‘Abd al-mu’min trained their subjects in Marrakesh not to think 
of the business of government nor to discuss it but to stick to their trades. 
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They appointed inspectors to patrol the shops and give heed to every individual ; 
those who neglected their business and gossiped about what did not concern 
them were flogged publicly in the bazar (408). The appointment of Ibrahim 
al-Süli, a man of letters who knew nothing of accounting, to be minister of 
finance (diwan al-kharàj) is condemned as absurd (28b; Tabari, uu, 1379, 
gives him zwmam al-nafagat, control of expenditure). Ibn al-Furat desired as 
tax-gatherer one who believed neither in God nor the Judgment. The wrists 
and ankles of a man were tied and he was tortured by being hauled up by a rope 
and then allowed to drop. Something happened and he fell on the man 
superintending the torture and killed him (28a). This is a tale of a plan which 
misfired. After the defeat and death of Ibn Zubair, Hajjaj reported to the 
caliph in Damascus, taking with him a friend who accused him to the caliph 
of injustice and brutality. Hajjāj was at once appointed governor of Iraq 
and ascribed his promotion to the good offices of this so-called friend (18a ; 
Anon. Chron., ed. Ahlwardt, 166; al-‘sqgd al-farid (1928), 1, 199). There are 
tales of suffering innocence righted by just rulers, of punishment made to fit 
the crime, and of royal generosity. One may be worth telling. A blind man 
criticized Kaftir but was treated kindly by him; the blind man’s thanks took 
this form, ' There are only three good negroes, Luqman, Bilal, and Kafür' 
(40b ; a similar tale, Mustafraf, x, 237). 

Some of the stories are not accurate, for various reasons. That the Sulaihi 
held Zabid during the cold weather and retired to the hills during the heat when 
the Najahi took over the town while the revenue was divided between them 
and the land enjoyed peace is a rationalization of the fact that the town changed 
its master frequently (26b). It is said that Muhammad b. Hariin al-Sarakhsi 
deserted Isma‘il the Samanid, joined Husain (? Hasan) b. ‘Ali in Rayy, and 
led an army against the Samanid. Su'lük, the Samanid general, expressed 
doubts about the fidelity of al-Sarakhsi in the hearing of a spy and allowed him 
to escape and report to Husain who called off the war (46b). It seems impossible 
to reconcile this with another account. Al-Sarakhsi deserted Isma‘il, wrote to 
Rayy after the townsfolk had killed Muhammad b. Zaid, and was accepted as 
ruler; Isma‘il defeated him and drove him out of Rayy, 298/911. (Ibn al- 
Kathir, x1, 95.) Mu'izz al-dawla sent an army under Takin against the two sons 
of Hamdàn who were defeated and fled, abandoning their camp ; the successful 
army scattered to plunder so the Hamdanids returned to the attack and won a 
victory. Takin just escaped (43b). If Ibn al-Athir, via, 350 and Helepse, I, 109 
refer to this event, Takin was captured by a coalition of Mu'izz al-dawla and 
Nasir al-dawla b. Hamdan, blinded by the latter, and handed over to Mu'izz 
al-dawla 335/947. A prudent king will keep a sharp eye on all who come in and 
go out of his capital. Neglect of this precaution led to the loss of Jerusalem. 
Christians had been allowed into the Holy Sepulchre only in small parties, one 
leaving before another entered. But the rulers became careless, the church 
was crowded with Christians who suddenly drew their weapons and mastered 
the city (84a; apparently the capture in 492/1099). The next contradicts the 
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accepted story. When the Fatimid caliph al-‘Adid died, Saladin was commanded 
to read the sermon in the name of the Abbasid Mustadi. The Breaking of the 
Fast approached and he feared trouble at the place of prayer when the black 
flags were seen (567/1171). He decided that Abu 'l-barakát Muhammad b. 
Muwaffaq should go first with an Abbasid flag flying to the place of prayer 
which was guarded by soldiers. Saladin explained to Nir al-din that if the mob 
objected and made trouble, the blame could be laid on Abu 'l-barakát who 
might be disowned. Saladin and his followers went to the service in fear but 
Abu 'l-baraküt rode his donkey, girded with his sword and his attendants round 
him in the sight of the whole congregation. Neither hand nor tongue moved in 
protest (39b ; the change took place on the first Friday in Muharram, Ibn 
al-Athir, xı, 242). 

The interest of many of the stories is social. The Emperor sent to Mu‘awiya 
a very tall man and a strong man. Qais b. Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada was fetched; he 
looked at the tall man, took off his own trousers and threw them to him; 
when he put them on, they reached nearly to his armpits. Qais then repeated 
two lines of verse, which said that the garment was his and did not belong to 
‘Ad, Ibn al-Hanafiya overcame the strong man (39a ; a milder form of the Qais 
story with the verses occurs in Kitab al-ma'àrif, 289, but Ibn al-Hanafiya is not 
mentioned). Ibn Tülün was moved by the complaint of a peasant to say to an 
overbearing official, ‘ Villages are like gardens; the peasants are like trees in 
them and you want to kill the trees and yet gather the fruit’ (26b). Ahmad 
b. abi Khalid heard Ma'mün complain of ‘Amr b. Mas‘ada and told him of it. 
‘Amr made his excuses to the caliph who rebuked Ahmad for his failure to 
respect a private conversation. Ahmad defended himself by saying that ‘Amr 
was a first class man who should be on the best of terms with his lord. He 
was forgiven (33a). Ma'mün proposed to have Mu'àwiya cursed publicly but 
Yahya b. Aktham dissuaded him: ‘People, especially Khorasan, will not 
stand it. Disaffection does not matter so long as it 1s not penalized openly ; 
government should not be ostentatious of ita preference for any one party ' (39b). 
The same caliph proposed to appomt Yahya judge in the capital but bade him 
keep it secret. Yahya let out that he was to be judge in Baara and the caliph 
was annoyed. Yahya excused himself: ‘ When there is a secret, rumour is busy 
and one tale is likely to be correct ; I gave people something to talk about so 
there were no rumours’ (33a). A Turkmen complained to ‘Adud al-dawla that 
his daughter had been raped. The sultan called for a sword, held the sheath 
in his hand, gave the blade to the Turkmen and told him to sheath it. Whenever 
the man brought the blade near the sheath, the sultan moved it away; he then 
explained the parable, ‘ the daughter must have consented ’. If the man wished 
to kill the assailant, he should kill the daughter also. The sultan paid the bride 
price from the treasury (42b). Bachkam, amir al-umard in Baghdad, confessed 
that he was not himself learned but he liked to have around him the chief of 
every craft, the leader in every excellence and the first in every branch of 
knowledge (37b). In Spain the Hajib Mansür wanted to convert a waqf to his 
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own use and provide a substitute; the lawyers would not allow it and, though 
Mansür was at first furious, he finally accepted their ruling with good grace 
(36b). Mu‘tadid imprisoned a soldier for some offence and next day a prisoner 
was impaled so it was assumed that this soldier was the victim. A courtier 
ventured to remonstrate with the caliph because the punishment was out of all 
proportion to the offence. He was told to see for himself that the soldier 
was alive in the gaol; the victim was one for whom the sacred law ordained 
this penalty (11b). The tale is told twice of commanders who refused to fight 
- when they learnt that their opponents had more men who were ready to fight 
to the death than they had ; the numbers were 6 and 5 in one case and 200 and 0 
in the other (43a, 448). A man complained to Muqtadi that a Turkish official 
had seized his land so the caliph ordered the Turk to be produced in court. 
The Turk declared that the land was his and in his possession so the lawyers 
said that the land belonged to the occupier and the claimant must produce 
evidence to the contrary. But the caliph said, ‘It is not like this; I judge 
from what I know that he is & new convert to Islam and has no right of 
inheritance ; he cannot own such land except by investiture, purchase, or 
heritage from a wife. He has not inherited it from a wife; let him bring a 
diploma of investiture or a receipt for the purchase; otherwise I must give 
the land to the plaintiff’. All marvelled at the insight of the caliph (42a). 
Afdal, the Fatimid wazir, wanted to buy jewels and was advised that he could 
get all he wanted if he paid the market price and asked no questions (38a). 
During his term of office there was a famine so he took a census of the mills 
and their daily requirements and sold the caliph's grain to them at a reasonable 
price besides arranging for some free distribution to the poor (37b). 

When trade was slack in Aden Saif al-Islam (presumably Abu 'l-fawüris 
Tughtakin the brother of Saladin) bought the merchandise of visiting traders 
at a small profit to them and kept the goods till it was convenient to sell them 
(38a). There are three tales about Saladin. He had toothache so sent for a 
barber-surgeon. The sultan lay down and the practitioner pulled out a sound 
tooth. Saladin said, ‘ Well done! now pull out the bad one’. The barber 
was given & handsome present to compensate for his fright at having caused 
the sultan unnecessary pain (3a). He went to the bath and then wanted clean 
clothes but all his garments were locked in boxes and the man with the keys 
had gone home (29b). Ibn abi ’l-‘Aish criticized Shafii in a commentary on 
al-Qudüri thus provoking strife. Saladin had the offending book washed 
clean in the mosque but protected the writer (36a). Shihab al-din Muhammad 
al-Tüs: in an address delivered in Baghdad said that Ibn Muljam was not an 
infidel. In the tumult which followed he was protected by Najah, the servant 
of the caliph Nasir, but was then banished to Wasit. Divines of Isfahan, 
Trans-Oxiana, and Syria agreed with him; Ibn Muljam was a great sinner 
(84b). A ruler should not have two spiritual advisers or there will be strife. 
A debate was arranged between Ibn al-Jawzi and Jamal al-din Wathiq b. 
Fadlan who said that he would argue with his opponent according to his worth. 
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‘Is a call by the Creator like a call by a creature or not ? If you say it is like, 
you contradict God’s declaration that nothing is like Him; if you say it is 
not like, how can that to which nothing is like have anythmg in common 
with that to which much is like *' Ibn al-Jawzi asked to be excused from the 
debate but the audience said that only the impotent and defeated could be 
excused so he made them witnesses to his defeat. The caliph sent a servant to 
announce that, if any Hanbali discussed this problem, he would have his head 
cut off and his carcase thrown into the Tigris (35a). 

Mu‘izz b. Badis wanted helpers from the east so he summoned ‘Abd al-kafi, 
a Jewish secretary, and a doctor giving each of them 1,000 dinars (20b). 
‘ Porcelain bowls which could be bent when filled with boiling water were on sale 
in Alexandria (38a). A Frank told this tale ; a knight took to heart a reprimand 
so fixed the butt of his spear in a wall and killed himself by running upon the 
point (24a). A Frank king, wishing to capture Sicily, put a gold coin in the 
middle of a carpet and asked his generals to pick it up without treading on 
the carpet. He had to show them how to roll up the carpet and so reach the 
coin (49a). Also told of Muhammad ‘Ali and the Wahhabis. 

As Saladin was named so often in this book, the story of his appointment as 
wazir in Egypt may be added as an example of the uncertainty prevailing 
about events. After the death of Shirküh the caliph al-‘Adid asked who would be 
& fit successor. The post was offered to Mahmiid al-Harimi who had wanted it 
but declined it and advised the selection of Saladin; he also advised Saladin 
to accept. He was appointed and the amirs of Nii al-din left Egypt (kuāb 
al-rawdatatn, 1, 173). No names are given but there were intrigues to persuade 
the caliph to appoint Saladin. Some amirs were discontented and ‘Isa al- 
Hakkari persuaded first Mashtüb al-Hakkari and then ‘Ain al-dawla al-Yarüqi, 
Inal, and Mahmüd al-Harimi to recognize Saladin. Qaraqiish is not mentioned 
(Ibn al-Athir, x1, 226 f.). The reason for the appointment was that Saladin 
was a weak man (Ibn al-Athir and kıtab al-rawdatain). The amirs of Nir 
al-din agreed on Saladin ofstheir own accord (Al-‘Imad in kıtab al-rawdatawn). 
Several amirs wanted the post and were ready to disobey when Saladin was 
chosen but ‘Isa al-Hakkari won them over (Abu 'l-Fida, year 564). Qaraqish 
was made major domo (Ibn al-Athir, xr, 228). ‘Isa and Qaraqüsb agreed on 
Saladin (kitab al-rawdatatn, 1, 192, 194; alums al~jaltl 487). Qar&qüsh is 
called variously amir, eunuch, and lawyer eunuch. 


THE ALBANIAN CHRONICLE OF MXIT‘AR GOS 
By C. J. F. Dowserr 


HE land of the Aluank! or Caucasian Albania, whose geography and 
customs already attracted the attention of Strabo and Pliny, represents 
the easternmost part of the Armenian sphere of influence. The historical 
events which took place in this region were described by the ancient Armenian 
historians P'awstos Biwzandaci, Lazar P‘arpeci, Elie Vardapet, Movsés 
Xorenaci, etc., and their works were subsequently drawn upon by Movses 
Kalankatuaci or Dasxuranci for the compilation called the History of the 
Atuank' 1 which remains our principal source of information on the country 
down to the tenth century. For the history of events down to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries we are indebted to Armenian historians such as Vardan 
Arewelci and Kirakos Ganjakeci, and Arab historians such as Ibn al-Athir 
and al-Isfahani, while the History of the Aluank'? of Esay Hasan-Jalaleanc, 
Catholicos of Albania from 1701 to 1727, brings us down to modern times. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century, the bishop Makar Barxutareanc 
composed a history ? based on these sources which is unfortunately marred by 
many inaccuracies and faulty geographical identifications. One of the sources 
for the history of Albania which has until now remained in the obscurity of its 
original language, although of interest to students of the Seljuk period, is a 
small chronicle by Mxit‘ar Goš, and it is to this opuscule that the following 
pages are devoted. 


After the downfall of the Bagratid kingdom of Armenia and the consequent 
shifting of the principal Armenian literary centre to Cilicia, a group of writers, 
which might be called the Albanian School of Armenian literature, came into 
being in the Eastern regions. The principal writerg of this school were Dawit', 
son of Álawik, of Ganjak (d. 1140); Mxit/ar Goš himself (c. 1130-1213) ; 
two of Mxit'ars pupils, Vardan Arewelci and Vanakan Vaxdapet; and 
Vanakan's pupil, Kirakos Ganjakeci. Most of what we know of Mxit‘ar Goš 
is found in the Concise history * of Kirakos, who, as we have seen, was his 
spiritual grandson. Mxit‘ar was born at Ganjak, and although the exact date 


1 Paimut‘iwn Aluanic, ed. Sabnazarean, Paris, 1880; ed. Emin, Moscow, 1800, reprinted 
Tiflis, 1012 ; translated by K. Patkanov [Patkanean], Istornya Agvan, St. Petersburg, 1861. 

1 Paimut'uen Aluantc, translated by M. Brosset, ‘ Histouwre d’Aghovante . . .’, Collection 
d’hsstoriens arméniens, St. Petersburg, HK, 1876, 191-220. 

3 Patmut'twn Aluany, VatarSapat, 1902 (vol. I), Tiflis, 1907 (vol 1). 

4 Hamarót patmut‘iwn, Venice, 1805, 106-13, 237-43. The details which follow are taken 
from here; see also the summary by R.P. J. Mécérian, S.J., ‘ Bulletin arménologique (premier 
cahier) ', Mélanges de l'Université Saint Joseph (Beyrouth), xxvn, 10, 1047-8, 205-7, and B. M. 
Arutyunyan [Yarut'iwnean] (ed), Apaancxun cyðeðnus Maumapa Towa, Erevan, 1964, 
pp. xui-xviii. 
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of his birth is not known, he is said to have died “at a great age’ in 1213, 
which is usually interpreted as putting the date of his birth between 1130 
and 1140. After studying under the vardapet Yovhannés of Tawus and earning 
the title of vardapet himself, he went to Cilicia in search of further knowledge. 
On his way back he visited Erzerum (Karin), where he made the acquaintance 
of the exiled Prince K‘urd ‘ and was loved by him as by a father’. In Ganjak 
he attracted many pupils, but was afterwards oppressed by the Turks at the 
instigation of the Catholicos of Albania, Step‘annos III (c. 1155-95), and went 
to Xacen, where he enjoyed the protection of Vaxtang, prince of Hat'erk'; 
after some years, Prinoe K'urd, honoured by Queen T'amara of Georgia 
(1184-1213), returned to his domains at Kayen and Mahkanaberd, whereupon 
Mxit‘ar sought his protection and settled in the monastery of Getik in the canton 
of Kayen in or after 1184. Here he stayed for some time (Kirakos: yolov 
Zamanaks), until an earthquake destroyed the monastery, whereupon ' with 
the aid of Vaxtang of Xa¢én, lord of Hat'erk',! and his brothers Grigor, Grigoris, 
Xoydan, and Vasak, and other pious princes, the sons of K'urd, Dawit/ and 
Sadun, and also their sister, whose name was Arzu Xat‘un, wife of Vaxtang 
of Hat'erk' ", Mxit‘ar built the monastery of Nor Getik. He went on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem in 1196/7, and in 1213 died in the monastery of which he was the 
founder. 

The chief work of Mxit/ar Goš is the Datastanagtrk‘, probably composed 
in the year 1184.* The two principal manuscripts of this work are No. 1237 
of the Mekhitarist monastery of San Lazzaro, Venice, and No. 8 of the Uniate 
monastery of Our Lady of Bzommar in the Lebanon. It is at the end of the 
former that we find the pages containing what I have called the Albanian 
Chronicle of Mxit‘ar Goš. After a colophon on pp. 591-2 comprising prayers 
for ‘the God-loving prince of princes Vaxtang and his wife Arzu Xat'un' 
and the ' miserable scribe ', we read on p. 593: ' Glory to Our Saviour Jesus 
and with Him the Father and the Holy Ghost, Who caused us here to interrupt 
the Book of Laws ; for althongh we seid before when writing the short colophon 
** Here ends the Book of Laws ’’, it was not the end of it; rather we decided 
to make a pause, writing ourselves as much as possible, but not so as to hinder 
others who might wish to write and add thereto. Although in the year in which 
we began we wrote down all the laws which had. been established, the writing 
of this memorial was delayed by reason of the persecutions, domestic and not 
foreign, which came upon us, we have considered it also essential to include 
the list of the Catholicoi of the Albanians in order to combine those we [already] 


1 J, Mécérian, op. cit., 207, assumes the existence of two Vaxtang, the one prince of Xagén, 
- the other prince of Hat'erk' ; but it seems clear from this passage ın Kirakos, and in the colophons 
of Mxit‘ar Goš in the Datastanagirk', that thes» are one person. 

* 633 A; see G. Yovsep'ean, Yijaiakarank' jeragrap, Anthelias, 1951, 507-8, for printed 
text of colophon; J. Méoérian, loo. oit., p. 212 [36], for a French translation of part of the 
colophon., 

3 For a description of these and other MSS of the Datastanagirk’, see J. Mécérian, loc. oit., 
208-28. 
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have now with all these [that follow] ...’. From here to p. 630, where the 
manuscript suddenly stops, we have the pages which form the ' Albanian 
Chronicle ’ of Mxit‘ar Go’, the translation of which follows below. In the fourth 
colophon of the Bzommar manuscript (fols. 253v-255v) containing a dedication 
to the Catholicos of Cilicia, Grigor IV, Tlay (1173-94) we find a reference 
to this passage as follows: ‘We have written with the Book of Laws in 
our copy (t mern yawrinak) a brief chronicle which we consider un- 
suitable to be written here also.... We began the list of patriarchs from 
the end of the History of the Albanians [of Movsés Dasxuranci] to the one 
[Albania] now has, together with other matters as far as we heard and saw 
them (zayl zsrs ork'an luak‘ ew tesak‘)...’.? 

Both these memorials appear to be written by Mxit‘ar Goš, and the mention 
of his ‘own copy’ containing the ' list of patriarchs’ would seem to support 
Alisan’s view that the Venice MS No. 1237 was the author's own,’ though, 
as Mécérian points ont,‘ this need not have been written by Mxit‘ar’s own hand 
` a8 Álian supposed, but by a scribe acting on his instructions. Vardan Hacuni 5 
rejects Alifan's view that Venice 1237 was the original Datastanagirk‘, but 
interprets the various colophons as pointing to the existence of an original 
copy written by Mxit‘ar and now lost, a copy made of this and dedicated to 
the Catholicos of Cilicia (Bzommar 8), a third dedicated to Step‘annos, 
Catholicos of Albania, now lost, and a fourth dedicated to Vaxtang, prince of 
Xatén (Venice 1237). The authenticity of the colophons in the two manu- 
scripts quoted above has been denied by N. Akinean as part of an attempt 
to prove the improbable thesis that Mxit‘ar was not the author of the 
Datastanagirk‘, a thesis successfully refuted by J. Mécérian; it is impossible 
to believe in the forger of A.D. 1190 (23 years before Mxit‘ar’s death) postulated 
by Dr. Akinean.* It is not my aim here to re-examine the whole question of 
the inter-relationships of the manuscripts of the Datastanagtrk’, a work that 
can be undertaken only by a scholar who has had all the relevant manuscripts 
at his disposal. I would only suggest that a single personality links the two 
passages above translated and that it seems reasonable to suppose the 
person to have been the author himself rather than a scribe. Our chronicle 
is thus found in a manuscript whose antiquity is undoubted (Mécérian 7 dates it 
at c. 1200, in the lifetime of Mxit‘ar Gog) and an allusion is made to it in another 
ancient manuscript, which Mécérian assumes to have been copied in the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century on the original copy dedicated to the Catholicos 
of Cilicia. Although these two manuscripts have three colophons in common, 


1 The Armenian text is printed in È. Ali&an, Hayapatum, patmut'iwn Hayop, Venice, 1901, 
IL, pp. 276-8 (extract 282), pp. 338-53 (extract 292). 

2 This translation is made on notes taken in Bzommar in 1954; J. Mécérian, who summarizes 
the passage in French (loc. cit., 218), seems to have interpreted it alightly differently. 

3 loc. cit. above. * Joc. cit., 217. 

5 Bazmavép, 1942, 4-9; of. Mécérian, loc. cit., 228-9. 

° Akós, Beyrouth, 1944, fasc. 1-3; see Mécérian, 229, 233. 

7 loc. cit., 216. * loo. cit., 214. 
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the fourth colophon of each, from which the above translations are made, 
differs ; the chronicle is contained only in Venice MS No. 1237, but what is 
more natural than that the copy of the Datastanagirk’ dedicated to Prince 
Vaxtang of Xağen should carry an appendix on recent Albanian history, 
but that this should be omitted from the copy destined for Cilicia and subsequent 
copies written in Cilicia ? ! ' 

After a reference to the History of the Albantans by Movsés Dasxuranci 
(Katankatuaci), the chronicle begins with a list of the patriarchs of the country 
containing indications of dates not found elsewhere and possibly taken from 
patriarchal or monastic records long lost to us. Hereafter the chronicle deals 
with events in Albania, 1.6. the ‘ other matters as far as we heard and saw 
them ’, from about 1130 to 1162, where it breaks off abruptly. At this period 
most of Armenia and Albania was in the hands of foreigners, for though 
Armenian rulers had survived in Siwnik', Sasun, and Ta&ir-Joraget, the Kurdish 
Shaddadids ruled at Dwin and Ani and the Shah i Armen, from their capital 
at Khlat‘, exerted authority over Erzingan, Erzerum, and Kars. In Albania, 
Xatéen, part of the old province of Arcax, had preserved its independence, 
and we know that it was partly at the request of one of its rulers, Prince 
Vaxtang, that Mxit‘ar composed his Lawbook. Mxit‘ar’s birthplace, the town 
of Ganjak, had been in the hands of the Shaddadids from 970 to 1075, when 
it was taken from them by the Seljuk Malik Shah.* In 1093 the sultan Barkyaruk 
gave it to his brother Muhammad, who became sultan in 1105, and during the 
reign of Sandjar (1118-57) Ganjak, as capital of Arran, was nominally subject 
to him, but more directly to the sultans of Iraq. At the time of the earthquake 
in 1139 Kara Sonkur was emir of Adharbaidjan and Arran at Ganjak; he 
was succeeded on his death in 1140/1 by Djawli, who died in 1146, and after 
him Rawadi is mentioned as ruler of Arran. All this is known from Arab 
sources, but the present Armenian chronicle supplies us with interesting 
details of the affairs of Ganjak, perhaps witnessed by Mxit‘ar himself, and 
information concerning such personages as Xuhtult, Cawli (Djawli), P'axradin 
(Fakhr al-din ‘Abdu ’I-Rahman), قناع‎ (? Arghüsh), Rovadi (Rawadi), Gaxr-Sah 
(Djaghri-shah), etc., which is not to my knowledge to be found elsewhere. The 
end of the chronicle as we now have it, however, that is the part which deals 
with the Georgian capture of Ani and Dwin, is sketchy and disappointing, 
and in the case of the battle of Gag, chronologically inaccurate. 
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We have considered it esséntiel also to include the list of the Catholicoi 
of the Albanians in order to combine those we [already] have now with all 
these [that follow]. We shall write them down firstly in accordance with this 


1 ie. MS arménien No. 177 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, dated a.n. 1231, MS No. 1738 
of San Lazzaro, Venice, dated A.D. 1238; see Mécérian, loc. oit., 218-25. 

3 Bee V. Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian history, Cambridge, 1953, 25 ; this work is invaluable 
for the history of Ganjak and Ani under the Shaddadids and for the whole period with which our 
chronicle deals. 
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principle, and secondly, so that whosoever may be inclined to write a history 
continuing the history written by Movses Dasxuranci,! who gives a full account 
of the House of Albania, may conveniently take the list of patriarchs from here, 
for he will not find all their names in his [Movsés’] History, but only those 
about whom he wrote. For from that time until the present nobody has written, 
and should somebody come forward, this list will be very necessary. We shall 
now give the list. 


List of the patriarchs of the Albanians established after the Lord Etigay 
who came from Jerusalem 3 

1. St. Sup'xali&oy. 

2. Matt'e. 

3. Bahak. 

4. Karên. 

5. Pand. 

6. Lazar. He buit Lazarapat in Belaméjk! and the holy church of 

Pantaleon, and built [it] after an awe-inspiring vision." 

And from St. Elišay to St. Grigor [there passed] 300 years.* And then the 
Albanians asked the Armenians for St. Grigoris, consecrated patriarch at 
the age of 15 and killed by the barbarians, as Catholicos." It was the 101st 


1 The author of the History of the Aluank' is more commonly known as Movsis Kalankatuaci, 
although Mxit‘ar Go8’s pupil Vanakan Vardapet also is said by L. Ahšan (Hayapatum, paimick' 
. . . Hayog, Venice, 1901, 175) to attribute the work to a Movsts of the village of Dasxurin. 
Ališan assumes that there were thus two Movsés, while Manandean (Bettrage zur albanischen 
Geschichte, Leipzig, 1897, 22) dismisses the surname Katankatuaci as an invention of later writers 
misled by a faulty interpretation of the text and prefers to call the author Moses of Uti. N. Akinean 
(Handés Amsorea, 1058, 1-89, p. 29) assumes that we have to deal with only one author, 
whose real name is Movsés Dasxurangi. There is, however, no need to reject the name Kalan- 
katuaci ; by assuming, as Professor W. B. Henning firat suggested to me, that this refers to the 
name of Movsés’ monastery in Katankatuk‘ while Dasxurangi refers to his native village, we can , 
take Movsts Kalankatuagi and Dasxuranci to be one and the same person. Mxıt'ar Goš himself 
is referred to as Ganjakegi from the place of his birth, Getkaci from the name of his monastery, 
and Goš (ie. ° beardless °) by virtue of a physical peculiaritye(see Nor dargirk’ haykazean lezut, 
Venice, 1836-7, 1, 15). 

3 See Mos. Kal., 1.0, ed. Emin, 7-9. 

3 The greater part of this list has been taken from Mos. Kal, 11.28; here, however, the 
latter has Moveés in place of Karén. 

4 The MS has gup = g uncpp not g np asin Alisan, Hayapatwn, patmul'iwn Hayop, 11, 339. 

5 Thwe information is not in Mos. Kal. XL. Intisean, Storagrut‘iwn hin Hayastaneaye, Venice, 
1822, the principal work on Armenian geography, knows no Belame]k' or Lazarapat. 

* An anonymous chronicle of the thirteenth century (V. A. Yakobean (ed.), Manr zamana- 
kagrut'yunner ..., 1, Erevan, 1961, p. 23) calculates 266 years between St. Thaddaeus (Elisaeus' 
predecessor) and St. Gregory. The usually accepted date of the conversion of Armenia is c. 800, 
N. Adontz’s date of 288 (in ‘ Les vestiges d'un ancien oulte en Arménie ', Mélanges Franz Cumont, 
Bruxelles, 1936, 513) being based upon ingenious but unconvincing arguments. 

7 cf. Mos. Kal., 1.14 (after P'awstos Brwzandaci, 111.0, Moveés Xorenaci, 01.3). Mos. Kal, 
nr23, ed. Emin, 274, mentions Grigoris immediately after Eliday, thus following the order 
in which they appear in his Book 1, whereas Mxit‘ar Goš places Sup‘xahSoy and five others before 
Gnyoris. Kirakos Ganjakegi, vur, ed. Venice, 1865, p. 98, has noted this discrepancy: ' Then 
[after Etišë] Sup‘hatisoy became bishop; concerning the chronological position of this man, 
however, we are in some doubt, for he who wrote the History of the Aluank' pute this name in 
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year of Rome [4.D. 348].1 And these are those who became patriarchs in Col : 

Zak'area.? 

Dawit‘. 

St. Yohan. 

Eremeay. 

But in the year in which the Armenian era began [11 July 552-10 July 553], 
they transferred the seat of the catholicosate to Partaw, and established as 
Catholicos Lord Abas, who held office for 23 years. And it was a custom of the 
ancients to write the address * of a letter in this manner: ‘ From the Catholicos 
of Albania, Lp‘nik, and Cot . . .". 

Lord Viroy, 33 years, a holy man resplendent with virtue. Year 75 of the. 
Armenian era [23 June 626-22 June 627].5 


the days of Vatjagan the Pious, and this is supported by the laws promulgated by King Vatagan 
_ and all the bishops of Albania, and he [Mos. Kat., 1.26] writes thus: °“ I, Vasagan, king of Albania, 
and Sup'halifoy, archbishop of Partaw’’; and after this there is no other mention of the name 
in the list of bishops, but we have set it down as we found it’ [presumably in Mxit‘ar Goš]. 
The canons of King Vafagan in which Sup'halifoy had a hand were drawn up some time after the 
accession of Balàsh (Arm. VatarSak) in Persia (484) ; see Mos. Kal., 1.17, ed. Emin, 35. He is 
further mentioned at Mos. Kat., 1.23, p. 61, as Vadagan’s senior archbishop (awag episkoposapet) 
at the time of the discovery of Grigoris’ relics ; Kirakos knows this (loc. oit.), but still follows 
the order given in Mxit‘ar Goš. 

1 ie. the 101886 year of the saeculum novum, the 110186 year of Rome = A.D. 348; see 
E. Dulaurier, Recherches sur la chronologie arménienne technique et historique, Paris, 1859, 49. 
P'awstos Biwzandagi (11.6), Moveés Xorenaci (11.3), and Movaés Katankatuaci (1.14), relating 
the martyrdom of Grigoris, assign no date thereto. Xorenaci speorfies, however, that it was King 
Trdat III who appointed him to the gee of Albania and that his death at the hands of Sanatruk 
took place upon Trdat’s death (c. 330). It is after Grigoris’ martyrdom that Sanatruk is said 
(M.X., 01.9, P.B., 01.7) to attack Armenia while Xosrov II Kotak (c. 330-40) is king and Grigoris’ 
father Vrt'anes is catholicos (c. 833-42). If we can trust these details, the date 348 is too late 
for Grigoris’ martyrdom, although it does coincide with the probable date of the death of his 
younger brother Yusik, Catholicos of Armenia (848-8 ; see M.X., 2.11, 14), at the hands of 
Tiran or Tigran VII. 

2 [n Mos. KaL, 01.23, p. 27§, Zak‘area is preceded by a certain Grigor, in place of whom 
Kirakos (loo. cit.), like Mxit‘ar Goš, has St. Grigoris. 

3 See Mos. KaL, 1.4, 01.23. Movses gives 44 years as the term of Abas’ office, Kirakos, 14 ; 
Y. ASatean, Bazmavép, 370-4, calculates his dates as 552-06, and K. Basgmadjian [Pasmaóean], 
* Chronologie de l'histoire d'Arménie ', Revue de l'Orient Chrétien, x1x, 1914, 366-9, quoted as an 
appendix by J. de Morgan, Histoire du peuple arménien, Paris, 1919, 367, as 552-94. A fresh attempt 
will be made below to determine the approximate dates of the patriarchs of Albania from the evi- 
dence of the present passage and corresponding passages in Movedés Kalankatuaci and Kirakos, but 
in view of the many discrepancies and the fact that the length of their terms of office is given 
usually in round figures, the results are rarely entirely trustworthy. 

4 The MS and Alikan’s text both have patrisak-, but this is a corruption of patruak ‘ address’ 
(see M.K., 11.23, ed. Sahnazarean, vol. I, p. 72; Emin’s edition, p. 275, has a corrupt form 
paruak. 

5 Mos. Kat., 34 years, Kirakos, 33 years; Aóarean and Basmadjian, 596-630. These sources 
will henceforth be referred to as M.K., Kır., A., and B. respectively, and Mxit‘ar Goš as M.Q. 
The dates in the Armenian era given by M.G. here and below seem to refer to the date of the death 
of the patriarch they follow and the date of the succession of the patriarch whose name they 
precede; here, however, the date of 75 A = 23.6.626—22.6.627 is too early for Viroy’s death, 
for we know that he returned from captivity in Persia upon the death of Chosroes II in A.D. 028 
(M.K., 11.14). 
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Lord Zak‘area, a holy and pure man, 17 years. 

Lord Yohan, 25 years.? 

Lord Uxtanés, 12 years.® 

Lord Eliazar, 6 years. He was elected by God to the primacy. Year 137 
of the Armenian era [7 June 688-6 June 689].4 

Lord Nersés, 15 years. He was a follower of the heresy of Chalcedon.* 

Lord Siméovn, 1+ 5 

Lord Mik‘ayél, 35 years. Year 190 of the Armenian era (25 May 741- 
. 24 May 742]." 

Lord Anastas, 4 years.? 

Lord Yusep', 15 years.? 

Lord Dawit‘, 4 years, 

Another Lord Dawit‘, 9 years. Year 225 of the Armenian era [16 May 776- 
15 May 771]. 

Lord Matt'e, 14 years? 

Lord. Movses, 14 years.® 

Lord Aharon, 2 years.“ 

Lord Solomon, 4 year.!5 

Lord T‘éodoros, 4 years. Year 234 of the Armenian era [14 May 785- 
13 May 786]29  . 

Lord Solomon, 11 years.” 

Lord Yovhannés, 25 years. 

Lord Movsés, 4 year.}® 


1 M.K., Kir., 16 years; A., 630-47, B., 630-45. 

2 M.K. ed S., 25, ed. E., 27 years, Kir., 25; A., 647-72, B., 645-70. 

5 M.K., Kir, 12 years; A, 672-84, B., 070-82; but M.K., 1138, 39, implies that his 
successor Etiazar was patriarch already in 681, perhaps even 680. 

1 M.K., Kir., 6; A., 684-90 (wrong), B., 682-8. M.G.’s date must be that of Nersés’ succession. 

5 M.K., Kir., 17; B., 688-700, but 688—704 would be better; of. M.K., 111.3, 7, 8. 

* M.K., Kir, lj years; B., 700-2; better, 704-6 ; of. M.K., 02.7, 12. 

' ME. ed. 8.,.35, ed. È., 37, Kir., 35; B., 702-37; better, 706-41; of. M.K. 11.13. Again 
M.G.’s date refers to the year of his death. 

a ME, Kir, 4; B., 737-41; better, 742-6. 

? MLK, Kir., 17; B., 741-68, but this is definitely inaccurate. M.K., 11.23, ed. E., p. 276, 
says ‘in his fifth year the 200th year of the Armenian era was completed (or fulfilled: Ieaw) ’. 
This wording is strange, but taking it to mean that the end of 200 A = 21.5.752 and the 
beginning of 201 A = 22.5.752 ocourred in the course of the patriarch’s fifth year, we can 
assume that his first year saw the beginning of 197 A = 23.5.748 and that his dates are 748-63. 

10 M.K., Kir, 4; B. (whose dates seem inaccurate down to Movsés, below, n. 19), 758-62. 


Apparently 763-7. 

u M.K., Kir, 9; B. 702-71. 761-16, M.G.'& date coinciding with the death of the 
patriarch. 

18 ME, Kir., 14; B., 771-8. 776-8. هد‎ M.K., Kir, 2; B., 773-4. 778-80. 

14 M.K., Kir, 2; B., 774—6. 780-2. قد‎ M.K., 4, Kir, 8; B. 770-76. 782. 


16 M.K., Kir., 4; B., 777-81. Apparently 782-6, M.G.'s date again comoiding with that of the 
patriarch’s death. 

17 M.K. ed. S., Kir., 114, M.K. ed. E., 11; B., 782-04. 786-97. 

16 M.K., Kir., 20; B., 794-819. 797-822. 3 M.K., Kr, ول‎ B., 820-20. 822. 
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Lord Dawit‘, 28 years.! 

Lord Yovsep', 22 years. Year 327 of the Armenian era [21 April 878- 
20 April 879].* 

Lord Samuël, 15 35 

Lord Yovnan, 8 years.‘ 

Lord Siméon, 21 years. 

Lord Dawit', 35 years. Year 378 of the Armenian era [8 April 929— 
7 April 930].5 

Lord Sahak, 25 years.? 

Lord Gagik, 10 years. 

Lord Dawit‘, 6 years;? 

Lord Petros, 12 years? He abdicated from the see in his lifetime and 
designated Lord Movsés, monk of P'arisos,! as his successor. And after Movsés, 
the man of God Lord Markos succeeded to the patriarchal see. 


1 M.K., Kir., 28; B., 820-48. 822-50. 

3 M.K., Kir, 25; B., 848-73. MLK. ed. È., p. 277 (ed. S., om.), informs us that the 300th 
year.of the Armenian era was completed in his third year, which therefore saw the beginning of 
301 A = 27.4.852, his first year being 849/50, which agrees with the calculated date of the death 
of his predecessor. If he held office for 25 years, then his dates were 850-75; if for 22 years, 
850-72. One cannot reconcile M.G.'s date of 327 A == 878/9 as the date of his death with M.K.’s 
information or our own calculations hitherto, but since his successor is said by M.G. to have held 
office for 15 years until 893, the date may yet be correct. 

* M.K. Kir., 17; B., 873-88. Apparently 872-87 or 875-90 (if 15 years is correct), or 872-89 
or 875-92 (if 17 years is correct) ; it is, however, probable that he held office until 893 (see below, 
n. 4). 

4 MK. (Yovhan), Kir. (Yunan), 84 years; B., 888-96. Apparently between 887-96 and 
892-901. We are informed by M.K. ed. E., 277, that he profited by the captivity of Géorg IT, 
Catholicos of Armenia, to have himself consecrated patriarch of Albania. Elsewhere (1.21, 
ed. E., 268-9) M.K. dates Géorg’s captivity as commencing in 342 A (ino. 17.4.893) and indicates 
that he was released in 894 (four years before the year in which 1 Nawasard fell on Easter Sunday, 
ie. A.D. 898); cf. Asohk, 1.3, tr. Macler, 104-9, and other refs. in R. Grousset, Histoire de 
l'Arménie, 403. Yovhan could not therefore have become patriarch before 893, and must have held 
office c. 893-902. 

5 M.K., 21, Kir., 25; B., 8064017. 902-23. 

5 M.K., 6, Kir., ° 5 years, the year 378 of the Armenian era’; B. 017-23. M.G.'a figure of 35 
is fantastio, and since Kir. seems to have borrowed his information directly from M.G., it is 
probably a mistake for 5. If M.K.’s figure of 6 years is taken to be correct, the year 378 fite 
perfectly : 923-9. 

7 M.K. ed. S., Kir., 18, M.K. ed. E., 19; B., 023-41. M.G.'s figure of 25 is excessive. If 18 is 
correct, then 920-47 ; if 19, then 929-48, which agrees better with the dates of his successor. 

8 MK., Kir, 14; B., 941-58. MLK. ed. Ë., 278, says that 400 A was completed in his fourth 
year, therefore 401 A (inc. 2.4.952) began in his fourth year, and 308 A (inc. 3.4.949) in his first 
year. M.G.’s figure of 10 years seems too short ; if one accepts the figure 14, then 948-62. 

9 M.K. lista before this one another Dawit' (VI, B., 961-8) holding office for seven years, 
apparently, therefore, 962-9. Dawit' VII (M.K., Kir, 6 years; B., 968-74) was, however, 
acoording to M.K., consecrated by Anania, Catholicos of Armenia, who died in 414 A (inc. 
30.3.9685) according to Asolik, 2-8, or 415 A (ine. 30.3.9680) according to Matt‘tos Urhayeci, 
1.20. a.p. 907 is thus the latest possible date for Dawit' 7118 succeasion and the death of 
Dewit‘ VI. Therefore, Dawit' VI from $62 to 067, Dawit' VII from 067 to 973. 

10 M.K. (ed. S., Penetas, ed. È., Petros), 18 years, Kir., 16; B., 974-90. Taking M.K.'s figure 
of 18 aa correct, 973-01. : 

11 MKE., 0 years; B., 990-6. 991-7. M.K.’s list of Albanian patriarchs in 01.23 comes to 
an end with Movsés. Kir. omits this patmarch and connects the abbey of P'arisos with Petros, 
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And after him, Lord Yovsép*. 
And then another Lord Markos. 
And after him, Lord Step‘annos. 
And then Lord Yovhannés.! 
And then Lord Step'annos was called to the catholicosate in the days 
of his youth, and he held the office of patriarch for 14 years. Then after 
his death the province of Albania remained without a patriarch for 8 years, 
and there was no bishop in it. During this period they took those dedicated 
to the priesthood to another province (gawar) to be consecrated. And the 
chrism diminished to such an extent that they baptised the children with 
ordinary water, and anointed some with common vinegar. After 8 years 
had passed, however, in the year 588 of the Armenian era [15 Feb 1139- 
14 Feb 1140], a holy bishop Sahak * from the house of the holy patriarch 
Lord Grigoris, Catholicos of Armenia, came from Armenia at his command 
to the cantons of Albania following the request and enterprise of Grigor 
Vardapet of our country, who was the pupil of the glorious and faraous Dawit‘ 
Vardapet. Now when Lord Sahak came to this land of Albania, he convened 
everyone in the house of King Abas Bagratuni, son of King Kiwriké,® who 


1 Kir. also includes Markos and the following four patriarchs in his list without indication 
of the length of their rule. B. gives the following dates: Markos I, 996-? Yovsep' IIL, 1038 ; 
Markos IT, !-1077 ; Step'annos I, 1077-1103; Yovhannés V, 1103-30. ` 

3 Kir, “° l4 years; he died in the days of his youth’; B., 1130-2. If the see of Albania 
remained vacant for 8 years after the death of Step‘annos until 1139 (see below, p. 481, n. 8), 
he must have died in 1131, having succeeded in 1129. 

* i.o. from 1131 to 11.6.1139 (see below, p. 481, n. 8). 

t In his account of these events, Kirakos, ed. Venice, 1865, 101, wrongly states the period 
during which Albania remained without a patriarch as 25 years, but nevertheless gives details not 
in M.G. He mentions Sahak as bishop of Karin, and mentions a Grigor Vardapet, son of 'T'ok'aker 
(see also 1bid., 66), aa one of the signatories of the letter sent to the Catholicos of Armenia; he 
gives the new patriarch’s original name as Gagik and says that he was renamed Grigorés upon 
his election ‘ after the name of the Catholicos of Armenia ’, i.e. Grigor TT (B., 1113-86). He says 
that 12 other bishops were consecrated 4t the same time, whereas M.G., whose account is valuable 
for the generally more detailed description 1t gives of the election, mentions only two. 

* Le. Dawit‘, son of Alawik, of Ganjak, author of an important Book of canons, edited recently 
by A. Abrahamean, ' Dawit‘ Alvkay ordu kanonner', É;miacin, Sept. 19652-March 1953; cf. 
J. Mécérian, op. cit., 184—201, and Kirakos, 66. 

* Abas and Dewit‘, but not Step'annos (mentioned below, p. 481, n. 2, as a bishop), are 
named as the sons of Kiwriké (I, 1048—c. 1090; of. Y. Manandean, K‘nnakan tesut‘yun hay 
Zoloords patmul'yan, 11, Erevan, 1952, p. 74), king of Lori, by Kirakos, .م‎ 72: ° And Kiwrike 
Bagratuni, who was from the town of Lori, having opposed the Georgians all his life, kept his 
fatherland intact. But after his death his sons Dawit' and Abas were deceived by the Georgians 
and rose and went from the house of their fathers to the Persians, and received from them as a 
heritage TawuS and Maonaberd and other places; then, after some days, the Persians took 
back Tawuš, and they dwelt in Macnaberd’. Cf. also Vardan, uxi, p. 106: ' This Kiwnké 
was the son of Dawit‘, the son of Gurgen, the son of ASot‘ Oformac [king of Armenia 953-77] ; 
his [Krwriké's] father, who lies buried in Sanahin, built Lot and 12 other fortresses. His [Dawit'’s} 
grandsons Abas and Dawit', oppressed by the Georgiana, go to the lords of Ran (Arran) and take 
each a fortress and lve in tribulation ...’. Cf. L. Movaesian, ‘ Histoire des rois Kurikian de 
Loti’, Revue des Études Arméniennes, VIL, 2, 1927, 235 ; R. Grousset, 1118101: de V Arménie, 521. 
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assembled all before him in the fortress called Tawus,! where the holy men and 
bishops had assembled: King Dawit‘, brother of King Abas ; Lord Step‘annos, 
son of Kiwriké, their brother ? ; Sargis Vardapet, the pupil of Dawit‘ Vardapet? ; 
Grigor, Archbishop of Ganjak; Bishop Sahak, pupil of Sargis Vardapet ; 
Step‘annos, bishop of the canton of Kolt‘ and the town of Samk‘or‘; Sargis, 
bishop of Samiramajor 5; Manuel, bishop of Kabr?; Father Sargis of Xamái 
Vank'?; and the chieffs] of the assembly were Lord Sahak, court bishop of the 
Catholicos of Armenia, and Sargis, the ascetic and blessed vardapet. And 
thus, with great ceremony and solemn devotion, they consecrated as Catholicos 
of Albania Grigor, paternal nephew of Lord Step‘annos, [late] Catholicos of 
Albania. And when they consecrated him, Grigor also was in the days of his 
youth, being the son of Géorg and the nephew of Varjak [and] grandson of 
Karapet. And the date of the assembly coincided with the day of Pentecost 
and the Descent of the Holy Spirit, in the month of Tré.8 Then after this the 
delegates each set out home. Then again on the Feast of the Transfiguration ? 
all assembled in the fortress which is called Kat‘otikosi K'ar (Catholicos's 
Stone)—the same aforementioned bishops and vardapets and holy fathers, 
&nd other vardapets and priests in greater numbers than before. On this day 
they consecrated two more bishops and blessed the holy ohrism, and in large 
and plentiful consignments they distributed it to all towns. And thus they 
celebrated the spiritual feast until the day of the [Feast of] the [Exaltation of 
the] Holy Cross, rejoicing together to the glory of God. 
In the month of Areg, on the 18th day of the month, during the night from 
Friday to Saturday, on the day of the Feast of St. George," the fury of the wrath 


1 In pr. Uti; see H. Hubschmann, ‘ Die altarmenischen Ortanamen’, Indogermanische 
Forschungen, xvi, 1904, 353 ; E. In&fean, Storagrut‘iwn hin Hayastaneayce, Venice, 1822, 340—51. 
Tawus is called ‘ the canton of the Sewordik' ' by Yardan, Lu, p. 92. Situated to the south of the 
Hasan-su according to L. Alisan (ref. apud Hübschmann, loc. oit.). 

2 See above p. 480, n. 6. 3 See above p. 480, n. 5. 

4 The fact that Kolt‘ and Samk'or formed one diocese confirms Habschmann’s supposition 
(* Ortsnamen ’, 351) that Kott' Was the northernmost canton of pr. Arçax bordering on the canton 
of Sakaen in Uti (* Ortenamen ’, 352) in which lay Samk‘or and Ganjak. ~ 

5 Samiramajor (Semiramis Valley)—the form may be added to Hubsohmann, ' Ortsnamen ', 
468—418 possibly conneoted with the Berd Samiramay (Semiramis Fortress) mentioned by Vardan, 
LVI, p. 100, in the canton of P'artisos in Aroax (Hubschmann, 1bid.). 

5 gen. Kabroy. Not known; ? hardly Karbi m pr. Ayrarat (T'ovma Mecobeci, Patmut tion 
Lank Tamuray . . . Paris, 1860, 18-10: Ararat—Karbi—Kotayk'—Bjni; V. A. Yakobean, 
Manr Jamanakagrui'yunner [Minor chronicles], Erevan, 1956, u, 584: T'avréi—Naxéuan— 
Karbi—Bjni—Gafni—Tiflis ; idem, 1, 110: Karbi—T"'awreZ—Swuli'ania). Inbdisean, loc. cıt., 528, 
mentions a river Karbi in Siwnik'. 

7 A monastery ın the town of Miap'or (Kirakos, 90), between Arcax-Gardman and L. Sevan 
(Hübschmann, ‘ Ortsnamen ’, 453 ; Inčičean, loo. cit., 528). 

8 In a.D. 1139 Whit-Sunday fell on 11 June, i.e. 27 Tré 588 A. 

? 80 July 1139. 10 17 September 1139. 

1 Saturday, 30 September 1139. This earthquake is also described by Karakos (101) who 
mentions that Grigor Vardapet was killed therein. Samuel Aneci (ed. Venice, 1893, 132) gives 
17 Areg, ie. Friday, 29 September. Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, xr51, gives the year as 034 x 
(ino. 28 August 1139) and the number of killed as 230,000, including two sons of Kara Sonkur ; 
‘Imad al-din al-Isfahani, ed. Houtsma (Recueil de textes relatifs à Vhistoire des Beldjoucides. II, 
` Leide, 1889, p. 190) gives the date (wrongly) as 533 m (ino. 8 September 1138) and the number of 
casualties as 300,000. 
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of God fell upon the world ; the violence of the earth 820 powerful destruction 
stirred with terrible tremors and reached this land of Albania, in accordance 
with that which is written: “Who moves this our nether [world] from its 
foundations, and the pillars thereof tremble’ 1; and in accordance with another 
[passage]: * Who looks at the earth and makes it tremble '.* By this earthquake 
much was ruined in many places [towns] in the cantons of P'arisos? and 
Xağen,* as in the fields and mountams; thereby was the capital Ganjak 5 
also dashed into Hell, swallowing up its inhabitants; for on all sides of its 
surface it hugged them to its bosom, and in the mountain regions many fortresses 
and villages were demolished together with monasteries and churches, which 
crumbled upon the heads of their inhabitants, and innumerable persons were 
killed by the destruction of the buildings and towers. And that came to pass 
in the year 588 of the Armenian era. 

And in the same days m which the earthquake took place, the King of 
Georgia, he who was called Demetré, son of King Dawit/,* rose with many 
troops and came to the province of Aran; he came to the capital Ganjak 
under the leadership of his general Iwane, and they behaved in a merciless 
and bestial fashion and fell upon the survivors and put them all to the sword 
or [reduced them to] slavery. Although they saw that the town, which had been 
a handsome city, had suddenly turned into an inferno—for piles of gold 
and mounds of human bones were all heaped up together—they had no thought 
of taking mercy upon it, but dug up and carried away the gold and silver 
treasure, and by flaying and torturing they tormented [the people] more cruelly 
than the earthquake itself. And during the earthquake our illuminating 
vardapots Sargis and Grigor were translated to Christ by the fury of the disaster. 
When some days had passed, however, a certain emir of the Arabs, who was 
called by name Xara[s]ngur [Kara-Sonkur], who in accordance with the Persian 
language was named ' ruler of the universe’ (ttezerakal)," rose from the land of 
the Persians and came to this province of Aran and began to rebuild and fortify 

1 Job ix, 6. 2 Ps. oiii, 32 (A.V. Ps. civ, 32). 

3 Said to be the same as K'ustip'afinés in pr. Árgar; see Inditean, 309-10, Hubschmann, 
p. 350, n. 2, M.K., 11123, ed. Ë., 278, Juanššr, Vrac paimutiwn, Venice, 1884, 32, Vardan, LVI, 
p. 100, Kirakos, 101. M. Barxutareang, Patmut‘swn Aluanie, 1, mentions P‘atisos as the name 
of a fortress (p. 155), a monastery (p. 193), a town (p. 178), and a canton in Arcax (p. 182), and 
places the town on his map to the north-east of L. Sevan ati 40° 28’ N., 63° 25’ E. (= 40° 28’ N., 
45° 46’ E. on Lynch's map, just south of Karabulakh), therefore on a route between Naxijewan, 
Kambiéan, and Iora as Juankér, loo. oit., indicates. 

* Late name of part of pr. Arçax, forming at this time a small independent Armenian princi- 
pality ; the earliest references to Xaéén are of the tenth century ; see Hübschmann, 267, 349, 
Indiéean, 804. 

5 Ganjak, in canton of Aršakašēn, at this tame the capital of the Seljuk province of Arran. 
It is said by Mos. Kal. 1.20, ed. Emin, 265, to have been built by ‘ Xazr Patgos ', i.e. Khalid b. 
Yazid b. Mazyad, who died in 842/83; a later, though not a more correct date, is given in a 
(probably fourteenth century) list of dates: ' In the year 295 A (a.D. 846/7) Ganjak was built’ 
(V. A. Yakobean, [Minor chronicles], 1, 801). See V. V. Barthold, Encyclopaedsa of Islam, article 
' Gand]ja ', ed. 1936; In$ióean, 310-12, Hubschmann, 850, 416. 

ê Demetré I (1125-55/6), son of David IV the Builder (1089-1125). Kirakos, 102, adds that 
the Georgian king carried away the gates of the city to Georgia. 

7 See below, p.483, n. 1. 
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this country, rebuilt the ruined walls of the town of Ganjak and established ' 
peace within its borders. Then he turned against the province under the 
tule of the King of the Georgians to avenge his own province which had been 
laid waste at their hands, for previously Ganjak and its confines had been under 
his rule. He marched into the land of Georgia a first and then a second time 
and terrified them and made them tremble, captured their fortified places and 
subjected them, and returned thence by way of the mountainous region of 
Gelam ; then he passed across the river Araxes, arrived at the border [or 
into the region: + sahmann] of Atrpatakan and there quit this life m the year 
589 of the Armenian era [15 February 1140-13 February 1141].! 

The satrap (chap) of the town of Ganjak, who was one of his [Kara- 
Sonkur's] appointed servitors named Xuhtult,? revolted against the sultan °, 
grew bold and daringly undertook [a campaign] beyond the borders of his 
principate; and he rose from Ganjak with a great army and came to 
the mountainous region of Hadaheray, and coming to the fortress which is 
called Kat'ohkosi K'ar [Catholicos’s Stone] and the one near it, called 
Karapetanc K'ar [Guides’ Stone], he besieged them both for many days, and 
capturing them with great trouble, he laid them waste by demolition and fire. 
And the holy churches were trampled underfoot by the wicked until Kat‘ohkosi 
K'ar was totally destroyed and rumed in the year 591 of the Armenian era 
[14 February 1142-13 February 1143]. And afterwards he ruled for some 
days in rebellion. After this, however, there came from Persia a general named 
Cawli* who commanded the army up to the gate of Ganjak where Xuhtult 
had rebelled, and beseiging the town for one month, he took it; and 
seizing Xuhtult, he put out his eyes, and he made all submit to him in the year 
592 [14 February 1143-13 February 1144]. 

In the same year the Lord Bishop Step'annos, son of King Kiwrike, died 
in the fortress which is called Xalnéak‘ar [Xalint Stone]. And Cawli, growing 
arrogant, turned against the regions of Xatén and captured all its fortresses, 
demolished the churches and burned down the monasteries, killed the nobles 
and took the soldiers prisoner, and in various ways destroyed all by sword and 
imprisonment ^; and then he went and returned again to the land of the 
Persians. Then in the next year [1144/5] he came again to this province of 
Aran and speedily marched to the fortress of TawuS in which King Abas had 
fortified himself, and with a great effort he besieged the fortress a long time 


1 On the atabek Kar&-Sonkur, emir of Adharbaidjin and Arrün, see Barthold, loo. cit. 
According to al-Isfaháni, p. 190, he died in Ardabil in 535 5 (1140/1). Professor Henning suggests 
that tiezerakal points to his rank of jandaér, misunderstood by the Armenian as phāndär, 

f This might possibly be a corruption of an Armenian form of Kutluk. 

3 Seo below, p. 485, n. 1. 

4 On the career of Djawli al-Toghrili, see Ibn al-Athir, 5.62, 77 ; al-Isfahani, 161, 165, 175, 
183, 191-3, 199—204, 213. 

5 cf. Samuél Anegi, 132 : ‘In 692 A (inc. 14.2.1143) Coli took the fortress of Xaóén by trickery, 
having gained the confidence of the princes by means of an oath, and he destroyed the land by 
famine and the sword and enslavement, whereby prieste and holy gospels and monks were trampled 
underfoot by the infidels '. 
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and finally took it; King Abas, however, passed over to the King of the 
Georgians in the year 594 [13 February 1145-12 February 1146].1 In the same 
year King Dawit‘, son of Kiwriké, was translated to Christ in the fortress 
called Macnabert, and his son Kiwriké ruled in his stead.* And awli went to 
Xacén, Tanjik’? and Adaxay a second time, for the fortresses he took on 
the first occasion did not remain in his hands, for when they had remained 
thus [in his possession] for a brief period, some of the nobles, who had been 
hiding in forest caves, re-took their fortresses and rebelled again against the 
Tatiks. Angered by this, Qawli marched against them seeking revenge; he was 
not able to capture the fortresses, however, but he completely laid waste the 
whole province. He also burned down the holy monastery called Dadui Vank',* 
founded by the apostle, and then made for the land of the Medes, and rebelling 
against the sultan, was killed near the town of Zangan, dying & cruel death, 
in the year 595 of the Armenian era [13 February 1146-12 February 1147].5 
And a certain other emir called P'axradin, of a great house and noble race, 
took command of the army of Cawli and simultaneously of the cantons which 
were under his authority. And at the command of the sultan, he came to this 
province of Aran and took possession of it all; but since he harboured ul will 
towards the King of Georgia and threatened to lay waste all the cantons under 
his authority, because of this terror and threat, the holy metropolitan 
monasteries (mayrak‘atak’ vanoreaysn), desperate with fear and trusting only 
in prayer, asked God for the salvation of all believers. God immediately heeded 
their prayers and took away the life of P‘axradin after he had ruled for a few 
days over Ganjak by assassination at the sword of an emir called Xazbek, 
who was of the house of the sultan; he killed him, and it was the year 596 
[13 February 1147-12 February 1148], the year of Rome 367, and the year 036 
of the Persians ê ; and the Emperor of the Greeks was Mixayél, son of KaluZan, 
grandson of Alek‘s ; the King of Georgia was Demetre, son of Dawit‘, grandson 


1 The account of Samuel Anec, p. 138, differs : ° In 594 A {1145/6) King Demetré killed the 
great [wané. And in the same year Coli amirapet came and besieged Tayud ['TawuB] for 40 days 
and finally took it, taking away King Abas without harming him ’. 

5 cf. Kirakos, 72. 

5 Mos. Kal. 0.50, ed. Emin, 223, mentions this Tanjik‘ in Argax; of. Hubsohmann, 473, 
to which list one may also add Tanjijor m Tarón (colophon of 1104 in G. Yovsep'ean, Ytdata- 
karanner . . . 290) and Tanjap‘arax in Siwnik' (colophon of 1393 ın Xaérkean, [Colophons of 
fourteenth century Armenian MSS], Erevan, 1950, 606 ; see Inčŭičean, 300. 

4 ' At the foot of the Mraw mountain near the r. Terter’ (Alifan, Hayapatum, patmui'twa 
Hayog, 11, p. 345, n. 1); Bee Barxutareang, Patmut‘iwn Aluantg, 58. 

5 Al-Isfahani, 204, gives the date of Djawli’s death at Zandlàn as Djumada I 541 H (9 October- 
7 November 1146). 

¢ P'axradin is the amir Fakhr al-din ‘Abd al-Rahmin b. Tughairk (?) who is said by al- 
Isfahan! (pp. 218-14) to attempt to take possesaion of Armenia and Arran on the death of DjAwH. 
He is found by the sultan Mas'üd to be plotting against him with Büzabeh (M.G. Bzap‘ay) 
and 'Abbás, wali of Raiy, and the sultan sends him to Arrãn, commissioning Khüss-bek b. 
Balankiri (M.G. Xazbék) and Ildegiz (M.G. Eltkuz) to assassinate him ; see Hamdu'llàh Mustawfi- 
l-Kazwini, Ta’rikh-i-guztda, ed. E. G. Browne, Gibb Memorial, xiv, 1, p. 467. Our author's 
mention of his unpopularity in Arrin is an interesting detail  Al-Isfahàn! also indicates that 
Fekhr al-din was prepanng to attack Georgia when he was assassinated (p. 217) and 
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of Géorg Bagratuni; and the sultan of Persia was Masud, son of Mahmet, 
grandson of Miek‘Sah.1 

The emir of P'ars (Fars) and XuZastan, who was called Bzap‘ay, hearing 
of the murder of P‘axradin and learning that it was at the behest of the sultan, 
drew up an army and marched against him, intending to throw him from power. 
And Xazbék took his army and marched to the aid of the sultan, and there was 
a furious battle, and the armies destroyed each other; in the battle Bzap‘ay 
was killed, and there was great confusion.? 

After this there came a certain emir named Urhs,? who without any command 
from the sultan thought to take possession of Ganjak. The chiefs (glzawork') 
of the town learned of this and would not receive him into the town, and 
angered by their contempt, he went up into the mountain regions and assembled 
those who by revolt had become the rebel chieftains of the T‘urk‘man; and 
with their aid he brought much destruction upon the mountain regions, and 
dividing up the province (gawar) among them, he brought not a little danger 
[upon Ganjak] and intended in this way to besiege the town. And the towns- 
people asked the King of Georgia, whose name was Demetré, for help, for his 
daughter had previously been the wife of the sultan, [she] whose name was 
Ruzugan, and as payment for her (varjan) he had given them Ganjak. For this 
reason the King of Georgia sent an army and rhs, put to flight, returned to the 
Persian regions. And after this the sultan Masud sent a certain emir named 
Rovadi* as satrap of the town of Ganjak; when he arrived, he intended to 
avenge the destruction of the province by the T'urk'man, but was not able 
to quell them ; for he was great by neither birth nor power, for which reason 
the chieftains of the T‘urk‘man despised him and showed him much rebellion, 
and the fortresses of the province would not all submit to him. And he went 
that the assassination took place in Dhi’)-Qa‘da 541 m (8 April 1147), which does fall in the 
Armenian year 596 (ino. 13 February 1147). The other indications of the date do not synchronize. 
Alan, loc. oit.. p. 345, n. 4, rightly takes the year of Rome to refer to the 867th year of the 
second 500-year period of the second millennium (cf. Dulaurier, Chronologie ..., 49), Le. the 


Varronian year 1867, but this corresponds to A.D. 1114. The 536th year of the Persians, i.e. 
536 H, 18 A.D. 1141/2. 

1 The rulers referred to are Manuel (not Michael) I Comnenus (1143-80), son of John 1I or 
Kalo-Ioannes, grandson of Alexius I; Demetré I (1125-55), son of David IV, grandson of 
Giorgi IL; Mas'üd (1134-52), son of Muhammad I, grandson of Malik-shàh I. Mas'üd was the 
fourth Seljuk sultan of Iraq, the sultan of sultans being his unole Sangjar (1118-50), but the 
latter's influence hardly exceeded the limite of Khorassan (Lane Poole, The Mohammadan 
dynasties, tr. Barthold, p. 125, n. 2). It was Mas'üd who held sway over Arran, Adharbaidjan, 
and Armenia and who, shortly after his aozession, appointed his nephew Dàü'üd governor over 
these lands with his capital at Tabriz (Kazwini, pp. 464-5). 

3 Büz&beh, Le. Buz-apa (Henning), lord'of Para and Khiizistan (Ibn al-Athir, x1.78), seized 
Işfahãn and was defeated at Hamadan in 541 x (1146/7); cf. al-Igfahüni, 210-20, Kazwini, 
467. 

3 Hrli$ represents the Turkish name written in Arab sources, e.g. Ibn al-Athir and al-Igfahàni, 
as أرغش‎ or .رفش‎ Is this one perhaps the amir Aghüsh أغوش)‎ : ? for أرغوش*‎ Arghügb) who was 
removed in 549 m (1154/5) from Ardabil by Udegiz and Nusgrat al-din Arslán-&beh (re. 
Aralan-apa), ' the two lords of Adharbaidjan ' (al-Isfahani, 242-3) ? 

* Rawüdi, a cousin of Khásg-bek b. Balankiri, is mentioned briefly by &l-Igfahàn!, 232, 8 
a ruler of Arrin deposed by Idegiz (see below, p. 487, n. 5). 
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and besieged them, but could capture none of them; and the T'urk'man 
laid waste the plains and mountain regions on a large scale, because of which 
he grew angry and rose and took much booty from the T'urk'man and made 
them even more inimical towards him. Afterwards he made peace and became 
friends with them, and took his wife from their midst! and gave his sister 
in marriage to Azadin, lord of Herk'an Berd *; and thus did he bring peace 
to the province [gawwar]. 

After this, the son of Dar (ords Darin) called Tawlan [‘ Falcon °], prince 
of the land of Cataberd and its fortress, grew proud and made to take 
possession of Aran, whereupon there came to him a certain son of the sultan 
named Caxr-Aah,? who took him and his father-in-law prince Grigor, son of 
Vasak, lord of Xawaxan Berd *; he had come to him so that he might through 
him wreak vengeance upon Hasan, son of Desm (ordi Desmoy), because of his 
brother Smpat whom he [Hasan] had killed in the fruitless battle they had 
fought against each other; and for such reasons they gave their daughters in 
marriage to infidels (aylazgsk') And for this reason Grigor had grown 
bold and came to his son-in-law Tawian, and Tawlan went with them and 
camped in the mountain called Kaycoy Car near Herk‘an Berd. Previously 
Rovadi had become the son-in-law of Gurbulay, a T‘urk‘man chieftain, whom 
Tawian summoned to submit to the sultan,5 him and the others with him, 
called the Tutak'eank'9; and they camped in the mountain called Diwaxor 
[Devil's Stable] and would not obey him. Consequently & war broke out, and 
the army of Tawlan was defeated and Tawlan himself was killed; they killed 
also Grigor and other nobles with him. Christians of the province buried him 
there, and after a year had passed, they took him and brought him to the 
monastery called Ganjasar,” which was the burial place of his ancestors, and 


1 i.e. the daughter of Gurbulay. 

! The Turkman Azadin (‘Izz al-din) is otherwise unknown. Is Herk'an Berd a ' fortress of 
Herk‘ (Hereth, Hert')'? The annotator of Kirakos, 90, suggests that the author's Herg gawat 
is Heret‘ ın Albanis and should be written Herk‘. In&i5ean, 525, says he does not know whether 
Herg was in Armenia or Albania; but a colophon of 1417 reads: °“ . . . a native of the gawat 
Herg in the province of Atan, from the town of Bardawa (Partaw), from the village called Paris 
(nom. Pank' ?) ' (Xatikean, [Colophons of fifteenth century Armenian MSS], 1, Erevan, 1955, 
205). 

3 Djaghri shih b. Mahmiid, son of Mahmüd IT of Iraq (1118-31) and brother of Muhammad IT 
of Iraq (1153-9), is mentioned in connexion with the revolt of Sulaiman shih, Ildegiz, and Aralin- 
&beh against Muhammad IT in 549 x (1164/8) and is said to have been at the time with the atebek 
Ayaz in Àdharbaidjün (al-Isfahani, 2434 ; of. Kazwini, 469). 

2 of. Karakos, 146: ‘in the monastery called Ganjasar, opposite Xöxana- berd ' ; a colophon 
of A.D. 1232: ‘the monastery called Hawaptuk . . . in the province of Aroax, opposite the 
fortress called Xawxanberd ’ (Yovsep‘ean, loo. cit., 882); Alikan, loo. eit., p. 347, n. 3, says it is 
* now called also T‘arxan-qale, on top of a hill near Ganjasar monastery, at the foot of which are 
the ruins of a village and large houses called Darpasner ['' Palaces "] '. 

5 This is the translation of the text as it stands (. . . Gurbulayin, glrawor iurk'mani mioy, 
zor kotér Tawlan + hnazandut'iwn sulianin . . .). It makes better sanse, however, if the text is 
amended to... 'urk'mani mioy, or kofer eTawlan . . . ‘a Turkman, who summoned Tawtan ', 
since Gurbulay 1s the loyalist, Tawlan the rebel. 

6 The Tutak‘eank’, men or descendants of Tutak‘, seem otherwise unknown. 

T of, Indisean, loc. alt., 814. 
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buried him there. They seized Gaxr-sah and took him to Rovadi in the town of 
Ganjak, and considering him a false and deceitful person, they mocked him 
and toured the town with him amid much scorn, and then released him. And 
he went to the T‘urk‘mans whom Rovadi had previously looted, and they 
rejoiced together and summoned all the Turks (7“urk‘k‘) of the Mountain of 
Gelam, and they honoured him as a king; and he drew up an army and came 
and divided all the mountain cantons among them, and he himself came 
with a large army and besieged the town of Ganjak. Rovadi sent to the King of 
Georgia and asked him for military aid, and he sent him a large army; and 
Caxr-teh heard of this and fled south of Perozapat, which is now called Partaw, 
and stayed among the rebel T‘urk‘mans. ) 

After this, a certain Bewunč,? servant of T‘apakarian, who was stationed 
in the fortress called Carek, bore a grudge against Rovadi for having previously 
besieged him in his fortress, and in league with some persons of the town of 
Ganjak, he went to Eltkuz, who was lord of the town and canton of Naxtawan “ ; 
and he called him and brought him with him and besieged the town of Ganjak 
and took it after a month, on the day of illumination, the Epiphany of Our 
Lord [6 January], by the will of the townspeople. And Rovadi, when he learned 
the will of the town, voluntarily surrendered the town to him; but when 
Eltkuz came to the gate of the town, the citizens said: ‘If you do not destroy 
our enemy Caxr-sah, we will not submit to you ". Because of this, he immediately 
went and caught him and hanged him on a tree, and then came and took the 
town, as we have said. Rovadi went to his native canton near the town of 
Belapat.5 But since Eltkuz had a wife from among the sultan's women, after 
the death of Masud he made Aslan-Sah, who was the son of the wife he himself _ 
had, king, and took for himself the rank of atabeg (at‘abak'), for he had killed 
Xazbék, the atabeg of the sons of the sultan, in their rivalry. Because of this, 
he took possession of the kingdom of Persia, grew strong and suppressed all the 


* Le. the present Gegamakii grebet, west of L. Sevan ; of. IntiSean, 264. 

* This Sewund (sevin) ‘joy ") and his master seem otherwise unknown. 

3 Fortress in north-east of Arcax, beside the Shamkhor chai; of. M. Brosset, Histoire de la 
Biounie, I, 210; Kirakos, 88, 120; Inčičean, 530; Yovhannisik Careci (sixteenth century) * 
°... they scattered over the plains and mountains of Gants, Bartay (Barda’a), Jaraberd 
(Carabérd), Varanda, and Dizak, from the river called Dizak in Carek‘ down to the Araxes’ 
(Yakobean, [Minor chronicles], IL. 242). See also V. Minorsky, Studtes in Caucastan history, 
Cambridge, 1953, 24, 33. 

* Shams al-din Ildegiz (ايلدكز)‎ : for his biography, see Encyclopaedia of Islam, article 
'Ildegiz'. The events here described took place between 1147/8 and 1155 when Idegiz was 
more than the mere ' lord of the'town and canton of Naxijewan '. In 543 m (1148/9) he is referred 
to by Ibn al-Athir (X187) aa the ruler of Gandja, Arran, and Kaysar, and in 549 5 (1154/6) 
al-Isfahani (243) calla him one of the two rulers of Adharbaidjin. There is no mention of his having 
killed Djaghri ghàh who, according to al-Isfahani (ibid.), was reconciled with, and then put 
under arrest by, his brother Muhammad II in 549 m. 

5 of. al-Isfah&ni, 232, where Idegiz is said to return to Adharbaidjin and Arran and take it 
from Rawéadi. 

5 Iidegiz’s wife was the widow of Toghrul I, sultan of Iraq (1132-3), and the mother of 
Arsalan shàh (1161-77). It was not upon the death of Mas‘id H that Tldegiz made his stepson 
sultan of Iraq, but upon the deposition of Sulaiman shah (1159-81). Samuël Aneci, 183, shows 
greater confusion, and says that Iidegis killed his son to become sultan in his stead. Muhammad IT 
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great prinoes and subjected many and completely destroyed the rebel chiefs 
of the T'urkímans ; and he pacified the troubles of the land of Aran, and the 
savage race of Tamadlites were appeased, and the looting which they often 
perpetrated in the land of Albania ceased. However, the war with the King of 
Georgia and with the princes of Xaéén was not at an end, for they came on one 
occasion by stealth and took the fortress of Haru, and put all to the sword. 

And when Demetré, the King of Georgia, died, his son Dawit“ reigned 
in his stead, a well-intentioned man, especially towards the princes of Armenia 
who were under his authority. He greatly honoured the satrap of the city of 
Tiflis, Vasak, son of prince Vahram and his brothers, called K'urd and Sargis, 
and showed such benevolence as to send for the King Kiwriké, son of King 
Dawit‘ Bagratuni, and promise to return to him his patrimony which his 
ancestors had taken from him; and thus he sent him back with presents, 
and arranged a meeting. He intended to convene a council and learn the truth 
about the faith and thus honour orthodoxy. When they learned of such a 
desire, the princes of Georgia became jealous, above all the family called the 
Orbéleank‘, and giving him a deadly drug to drink, they killed King Dawit‘, 
and a great and prolonged mourning fell upon the land of Georgia and Armenia; 
and they made Giorgi his brother king in his stead.* 

When he became king, Giorgi made to seize Prince Vasak, for he bore him 
a grudge, for when he was governor of the town he did not honour him as 
much as his brother Dawit‘, and would not serve and obey him ; other princes 
of Georgia also speaking ill of him [or: (Giorgi) speaking ill of him to other 
princes of Georgia], Vasak fled with his brothers and went to T'iodupolis 
l'Theodosiopolis] which is now called the town of Karin. And the emir named 
Saltux received him with joy and honour, for when Saltux was captured by the 
Georgian army whilst he besieged the town of Ani and was brought before 
King Demetré in Tiflis, Vasak did him me Services *; because of this, he 


(1153-60) had Khiss-bek Arslin b. Balankirl assassinated in 548 m (a.D. 1153/4), but his agent 
was not lldegiz (cf. al-Isfahini, 230-1, Ibn al-Athir, ' Histoire des atabecs de Mosul’, Recuest 
des historiene des croisades. Historsens orientaux, I, 1, p. 187). It is well known that Ildegiz 
became ‘ the virtual ruler of the Seldjuk empire’ (Enc. Islam). He is said, along with Saltuk 
and the Shah i Armen, by Vardan (LXXI, p. 124) to have been friendly towards Christians and 
to have brought prosperity to the country, though Y. Manandean (K‘nnakan tesuf‘yun hay 
Zolourds patmut'yan, Erevan, 1952, part rrr, p. 106) treats this statement with some reserve, saying 
that Xosrov of Ganjak was martyred at his command in 1167, and Yovsép‘ of Dwin in 1170. 

1 Dawit' Ill reigned for less than a year between 1155/6 and 1156/7 and was succeeded by 
Giorgi LII (1156/7-84). See Vardan (LXXIV, p. 126), who does not mention Vasak : ‘ And Dawit‘ 
died after one month ; some say he was betrayed by Smbat and Iwané Orbéleank‘ for having 
put T'urkaà in their place, they having come to an agreement with Georg, brother of Dawit', 
whereby he would make them generals '. 

3 ‘Izz al-din Saltuk b. ‘Ali b. Abi 'I-Kásim of Erzerum was taken prisoner after an encounter 
with the Georgians in 603 A (ino. 11.2.1154) according to Samuël Anegi, 134, in 548 x (inc. 
29.3.1153) acoording to Ibn al-Athir, x1.125—6, in 549 ع‎ (mo. 18.3.1154) according to al-Fáriki 
(in H. F. Amedroz, History of Damascus . . . by Ibn al-Kalanisi, Beyrouth, 1908, 328). Both 
Mxit‘ar and al-Fürikf name the Georgian king as Demetré (1125—65/0), so that later datings at 
1160 (e.g. Ibn al-Athir, x.185: 556 m; Mixaydl Asori, ed. Jerusalem, 1871, 441-2: 1471 Seleucid 
era) are wrong and probably eonfused with the date of Giorgi's capture of Áni. Apart from 
Mxit'ar, no one mentions the rôle played by Vasak. 
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honoured them with gifts and granted them authority over many villages. 
And having been there for some months, Vasak died, and was buried in the 
church called Astuacacin (Mother of God) in the town. And his standard and 
clarion and authority were given to his brother called K‘urd,! and he remained 
there in great esteem. 

And Giorgi, when he was firmly established as King, performed many feats 
of bravery, invading many regions and defeating many cantons in batile, 
and he took the town of Ani a first and a second time, summoning [or: sum- 
moned by] the bishop Barset and his brothers, the sons of the Magistros Hasan. 
And then they opposed him, and would not deliver the town into his hands ; 
and he took the town by force and ordered it to be plundered, and he stripped 
naked all the men of the army and all the women, priests, and monks, and put 
them to shame for their opposition,? and appointing a satrap ? and an army 
for the town, he went off. And the town, being oppressed by enemy raids, they 
begged him to put it in the hands of the previous lord, who was a Persian 
by race *; and handed from one to another, the town and canton had no peace. 
Then he gave it to his general Iwané, but there was no peace until he returned it 
to its previous rulers, 

And Eltkuz, who was prince of the whole kingdom of Persia, having witnessed 
these things and all his [Giorgi’s] strength, had previously drawn up his army 


1 Mxit‘ar Goš is said by Kirakos (xr, p. 107) to have been welcomed at Erzerum by & prince 
K'urd who had been expelled by the Georgian king ; see above, p. 473. He and the K‘urd of 
the present passage are surely identical (as Ališan, loc. cit., p. 351, n. 1). 

3 Giorgi took Ani in 1161 and 1174, but the two phases mentioned by Mxit‘ar probably 
refer to (a) the first capture of Ani in 1161, and (b) the revolt of the priests and the arrival and 
defeat of the Shah i Armen. Vardan (Lxxtv, p. 126) indicates a lapse of 50 days between the two 
events; cf. also Samual Anegi, 137. Al-Fariki (loc. oit., 361) mentions the rôle of the priests of 
Ani in revolting against the Shaddidid Fadlün b. Manüd]ihr (Vardan: P'at'lun), but does 
not mention the subsequent revolt of the bishop Barsel, eto., against Giorgi; it is possible that 
it waa they who appealed to the Shah i Armen to drive off the Georgian king. The priests 
referred to in al-Fariki are those mentioned here by Mxit'ar, hardly the Shanshe Dadian 
of the Georgian Chronicle (as V. Minorsky, op. cit., p. 89, n. 1; see this work for the eyewitness 
account of the capture of Ani by the kadi Burhan al-din); the bishop Barset is mentioned by 
Vardan (Lxvi, p. 130) as bishop of Ani in 623 A (inc. 6.2.1174). Ibn al-Athir (x1.184) gives the date 
of the capture of Ani as Sha‘bin 556 x (26.7—23.8.11601), Vardan and Samuel Anegi (loc. cit.) 
as 610 A (ino. 9.2.1161). As to the particular form of punishment meted out by Giorgi, Ibn al- 
Athir (x1.188-9) says it was inflioted by the Georgian king upon the Muslim women after his 
capture of Dwin in 557 x (ino. 21.12.1101). 

3 i.e. Sadun (Vardan, p. 128), Sa'dün (al-Füriki, loc. cit., 861). He was suspected of plotting 
rebellion because of his fortification of Ani and divested of his office; he went over to Ildegiz, 
but was captured by the erist'av of Bak'i and-put to death, 4,000 ‘ Persians’ dying with him. 
Sargis Zak‘area was appointed governor of Tiflis 1n his place (Vardan, ibid.). 

4 1e. Fadlün, more likely a Kurd; see above, n. 2, and Minorsky, Studies . . ., 2, 5, 88. 

* The Georgian general was Iwané Orbéli | Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie, 1, 1, p. 387), called 
Yvan by Burhan al-din (Minorsky, op. cit., 89). The enemy raids refer to those of Arslan shah 
whom Iidegiz, after his defeat at Gag (below, p. 490, n. 1), urged to besiege Anı; the attaoks 
lasted for four years, until Giorgi surrendered the town (Yardan, Lxxiv, p. 127). Al-Farki 
(loc. cit., 3804) says the Georgians suffered a heavy defeat in 559 (mo. 30.11.1163) and that 
‘towards the end of the year Ildegiz gave Ani to the amir Sháhansbüh, brother of the amirs 
Shaddad and Fadiliin, sons of Manudjibr, who had been its rulers’; see Minorsky, loo. ert., 96. 
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and come to encamp on the plain near the fortress called Gag, and he burned 
the convent in the name of St. Sargis; and a great scourge fell upon his army 
and many were killed by serpents. And King Giorgi, assembling many forces, 
came and camped opposite him and prepared to do battle. But his general 
Iwané, son of Smbat Xalagutean, seoretly informed the atabeg and sultan, 
for he was in league with them and blinded by bribes ; and in the night before 
the day arranged for the battle, they fled in secret, leaving their tents behind 
them1; they did not, however, abandon their evil intentions towards the 
Christians. Suddenly arriving within the confines of Ani, they captured 
the villages of Ašnak and T'alin,* and took and burned the fortresses and all the 
men and women and children with them; and they captured many and sold 
them in misery to distant tribes. King Giorgi, however, suddenly arrived with 
a few men in the town of Dwin, and remained a long time in the [territory] 
of the Persians, and taking much booty, he destroyed also the house . . . .? 


1 On the fortress of Gag (Kak), see Vardan, pp. 119, 127, 145, In&fean, 513, Minorsky, 
loc. cit., 90-100. Ildegiz's attack on Gag took place after Giorgi's attack on Dwin (see Vardan, 
p. 127, al-Kalanisi, 861). Samuél Ánegi, who mentions the serpente, gives the date as 612 A 
(ino. 9.2.1103). There is an account in Ibn al-Athir, x1.188, of the treachery of a certain Georgian 
who helped Ildegiz to victory during an encounter in Safar 558 (9.1.—0.2.1163), but no name is 
given. Vardan, LXXVI. pp. 129-30, relates how, after Giorgi’s capture of Ani in 1174, his spasalar 
Iwané, threatened by the sultan, intended to surrender the town, but was prevented from مع‎ 
doing by the inhabitants; possibly Mxit'ar has confused the two events. Xalagucean may be a 
corruption of * Mzargrjean = Georgian Mzuargrdzeli ; on the Georgian Longimani, see Minorsky, 
loc. ct., 102-3. 

* Both in the canton Aragacot in pr. Ayrarat ; see Indidean, 508, 441-42, Samual Aneci, 138. 

3 Ibn al-Athir dates the attack on Dwin at Sha'bàn 557 x (16.7-13.8.1162), adding that the 
Georgians took many prisoners, stripped the women naked, and burned the principal mosque 
and others. Al-Fáriki (loo. cit., 861) gives the same month and year and says that they demolished 
the minaret which Kurtî b. al-Ahdab had built with the skulls of Georgians killed durmg a 
previous encounter, i.e. at Garni in 579 A (ino. 17.2.1180) ; see Vardan, rxxri, p. 123; Minorsky, 
Studies . . ., 85-6. Alikan, loo. cit., 858, reads the last phrase aa ew ziunn . . . Ormzdt . . ., but the 
manusoript is here illegible, with the naked eye, at least, and a ' house of Ormizd ’ is certamly 

not what one expeota. 


SOME REMARKS ON OYROT MORPHOLOGY 


By Kari .مآ‎ 8 


| view of the scarcity of publications on the Turkic languages of the Soviet 

Union, especially the Turkic languages of Siberia, every contribution to 
this subject is highly welcome. One of these is C. G. Simpson’s Some features 
of the morphology of the Otrot (Gorno-Altas) language (issued by the Central 
Asian Research Centre in association with St. Antony’s College (Oxford) 
Soviet Affairs Study Group), 1955, which, in 68 pp. of typescript, tries to give 
the essentials of Oyrot morphology, being based, as the author says, mainly 
on Dyrenkova’s Oyrot grammar (Cpammaruna 01001701010 2585158, Moscow, 
1940, 302 pp.) and Baskakov’s grammatical sketch of the Oyrot language in 
the little Oyrot dictionary, published by himself and T. M. To&takova. 

The booklet consists of the following sections: Foreword ; Introduction 
(1 ff.), containing also a sketch of the phonology; Word formation (4 ff); 
The noun (11 ff); The pronouns and associated forms (16 ff.); The post- 
position (24 ff.) ; The verb (28 ff.) ; Bibliography (68). The material is presented 
in a descriptive way, therein not differing from the above-quoted studies by 
Dyrenkova and Baskakov. 

Without discussing here the greater or lesser merits of descriptive gram- 
matical work, considered by some linguists as the solum salutare of modern 
linguistics, I should say that, in a number of instances, grammatical facts 
cannot be adequately represented without at least an occasional excursus 
into comparative and historical linguistics, and moreover, for practical reasons, 
the Western reader would probably benefit more if he had been given a number 
of parallels or examples from Osman-Turkish (Turkey-Turkish) with which the 
Western student is usually familiar before starting his studies m Turkology. 
But even without that, the publication has, I repeat, its definite merits. 

In the following, I shall make a few remarks in order to clarify certain points. 

For the Introduction, it would have been very useful if the author had 
made a few concise statements on the habitat of the Oyrots, and quoted some 
important literature on them, such as e.g. Palles, Castrén, Verbickij, Radloff, 
Potanin, Katanov et al. 

The author seems to overrate the ‘fossilised grammatical forms and 
vocabulary ' (p. 1) of the Oyrot language ; for it is, among the Siberian Turkic 
languages, no exception, either as a-particularly archaic or as a particularly 
recent form of Turkic. Bang has time and again warned against the alleged 
archaism of Yakut and other Siberian Turkic languages, and Bang’s state- 
ment can well be extended to all Siberian Turkic languages, which show, in 
their essential difference from common-Turkic, innovations of recent origin, 
mainly on the basis of the Turkicization of Samoyedic (and perhaps Yenisey- 
Ostyak) languages, rather than archaic Turkic features. Along with that, 
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Mr. Simpson also overestimates ‘ the forces of attrition which have simplified 
the Turkish of Turkey ’ (ibid.). Which are the results of the forces of attrition 
in Osman (Turkey)-Turkish ? That language, in its older as well as its modern 
form, has preserved, under the cover of an enormous lexical Uberfremdung, 
all the essential and typical phonological features of common-Turkic—the 
sound-harmony—as well as the morphological and syntactical ones: both 
the nominal and the verbal inflections have preserved all features typical of 
common and ancient Turkic. Compare with this e.g. the dissolution of the 
sound-harmony in Ozbek and a few other Turkic languages, and some features 
of change and decay in the nominal inflection in Ozbek, which, in some city 
dialects, shows morphological coincidence of the genitive and the accusative, 
a complete abolition of the pronominal declension, and furthermore, in the 
syntax, a vigorous irruption of the Indo-European subordinative, conjunctional 
sentence structure. The latter is occasionally found in Osman Turkish too, 
but it never came to dominate the syntactical system as it does in Ozbek 
or certain other Turkic languages. But ° forces of attrition ', such as dominate 
the Indo-European languages of Central and Western Europe and reach their 
extreme in modern English, are in this sense unknown to the entire historical 
development of Turkic. Considering merely the morphology of modern Osman 
Turkish, we still find a nominal declension with six cases (or eight, if we include 
the equative in -dia/-dia and the comitative in -Ia/-ld), while ancient Uyyur 
has only one case more, the instrumental in -yn/-in; Osman Turkish has 
preserved the difference between nominal and pronominal declension ; in the 
morphology of the verb, it has practically all the ancient Turkic verbal nouns 
serving as expression of tense, and, in addition, an extremely rich development 
of the verbal composition, much of which to be regarded as innovation. The 
great majority of the Indo-European languages of Europe (excluding, of course, 
Eastern Europe) have, on the contrary, preserved none of the ancient declen- 
sions, and in the verbal morphology most of the ancient categories have fallen 
a prey to attrition or to complete destruction: a voice, the medio-passive, 
has disappeared, and so have many of the old tenses (particularly in Germanic), 
while of the moods, for the sake of syntactical subordination, the subjunctive 
has in some form survived, even in modern English. In the sense of chronological 
classification, Oyrot may well be put alongside such Central Asiatic Turkic 
languages as Qazaq-Qaraqalpaq, Qyryyz, and New Uyyur, but certainly not 
beside (City-) Ozbek.1 

The term ropHo-amraiichuk manm, which was introduced by the Soviet 
scholars in the place of the designation Oyrot, used at an earlier period (namely 
when that Autonomous District was created), may well be rendered in English 
as ' High-Altai’ or similarly. 

Throughout the booklet, the official Cyrillic orthography is used (here 
replaced by roman transcription). 


1 I have read 8. Je. Malov's article on archaic and recent Turkio languages, published a few 
years ago in tho Izv. AN SSSR, and disagree on all major points. 
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The sound rendered as yb in the Cyrillic is not equivalent to that rendered 
by c m the modern orthography of Turkey-Turkish, as said on p. 1, but is 
a palatalized d (i.e. d), which has developed from ancient and common-Turkic j- 
in initial position. This sound is typical of the north-eastern Oyrot dialects 
such as Teleut and is, without doubt, a transitional step in the development 
to dž-, while those of the south, such as the dialect of the Altay-Kizi, have 
preserved the original j-. In some Oyrot dialects, e.g. that of Elikmonar, the 
d- has become voiceless, ¢’-, marking thus the transition of j- to é-, which is 
typical of Sor (farther north-east) and the entire Abagan (‘ Xaqas’) group 
and the two Ufanxay or Tuba (Tuva) languages, Soyon and Karayas. After 
1947, the literary Oyrot language, according to Simpson (p. 1, n. 1), seems to 
have adopted the form with 7-, i.e. that of the conservative southern dialects, - 
which show, in this respect, the greatest divergence from all the other South 
Siberian Turkic languages. 

The diagrams on consonant mutation (assimilations and dissimilations, 
p. 3) lack a section on suffixal -/b/p, for which there are a few examples on 
p. 7 under suffixes -ma and -maq (where together with bas-paq also čertpe 
and ugpag are to be expected). 

The chapter on word formation (4 ff.) occasionally exhibits the weaknesses 
inherent in a purely descriptive treatment of a language ; here it would at times 
have been useful to add comparative or historical material. Thus, there is no 
suffix -u (and -u-la) in Turkic which designates quantity. Simpson’s examples 
are: üč ‘ three’, üč-ü ‘ team of three, trio’; if it is not simply the form of the 
poss. 3rd pers. üč-ü (and üč-ü-là) ' his (her) three’ > ‘the three (of them)’, 
it will be the collective or distributive numeral i-4 < üč-ä-gü/üč-ä-ü (and 
tié-di-gii-la, etc.) ° trent ; three together '. The Oyrot language has the tendency 
to shorten long vowels, also those arising from contraction; e.g. the suffix 
-lyy/-ltg of the adnominal nouns becomes -iu/-lu//-Iu/-Hi: common-Turkic 
tay-lyy ° mountainous ' may thus appear as tili, tülu, tulu. This tendency is 
already sufficiently marked in Radloff’s texts. The diminutive suffix -éayaé is 
compounded from -tag +- -aš (or -ač) and should therefore be placed after 
-čaq (p. 4). | 

The suffix -u (p. 8) designates the action as such, not always or necessarily 
‘the result of action’; as it is from -yy, its length, -&, has been shortened 
here as in the further derivative with -čy : -i-cy. 

It is incorrect to say, in this connexion, ‘ when the verbal stem ends in a 
vowel, this vowel may be changed to -u : sura- “ to ask ”, suru “ question ’’’ ; 
in fact, the final vowel of the verbal stem undergoes contraction with that -ù 
and afterwards shortening to u: suru < Surl < surau < sura-y. On the 
other hand, suru might also have originated from *sur-yy, from the shorter 
stem sur- — Osm. sor-, and not from the longer, originally iterative, stem in 
-a-, sora-/sura-. The suffix -čy (p. 8) ‘result of action’, occurs only after the 
medial verbal stem in -n-. On p. &, in division 11.2, examples for the suffix 
-yan would have been welcome. Uda-, udayan is a loanword from Mongolian, 
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the Turkic corresponding form being uza-, implying a different meaning, 
however. ‘There is no immediate derivation of taigan ' meal, flour’ (not: 
* ground ' !) from tata- * to grind’; köč- is to be read, second line from bottom, 
instead of the misprint kó;-, ‘to wander’, and, in the last line, there is no 
suffix -dyg, but -tyg, of denominal nouns, turusiyg being from tur-uš ° (action of) 
standing ’ + -tyg ; the author seems to derive it from the co-operative aspect 
tur-us-, probably misled by the south-western (Osman, Azarî, Türkmen) 
suffix of the verbal noun, nomen perfects, in -dyq/-dsk. Taran ° millet’ (p. 7, 
bottom) is not from tara- ° to scatter’, but from tary- ° to sow’: tary-yan 
> iarün. It is very doubtful whether garanty (p. 7, last line) ‘ thawed patch of 
earth on snow covered surface ' is from a verbal stem *gara- ‘ to become black’ ; 
as far as is known, qara is a strictly nominal base and never occurs in verbal 
function, so that qara- ‘ to see, look’ will underly this form, garanty originally 
meaning ‘ the spots, places, where the earth is seen’; but popular etymology 
might well connect this word with gara ' black’ : ' black spots on the white, 
snowy surface of the earth’, the Russian expression for which being actually 
derived from the word for ‘black’: vepHérsr, f. pl. On p. 10: the suffix 
of inchoative denominal verbs is simply -r- ; if a noun ends in a consonant, a 8 
well as y may be used as ‘connecting vowel’: dany-r- ‘to become new’, 
quba-r- (p. 9) ° to become yellowish, pale’, gara-r- ‘to become black’, and 
ay-ar- ‘ to become white ’, kóg-ür- ‘ to become blue’; similarly, with the same 
-r-, enlarged by the suffix -ga- > -r-qa-, which has an iterative and/or intensive 
meaning: dàna-r-ga- ‘to become proud’, from dan < jayan ‘great; big, 
huge’, baj-yr-ga- ‘to vaunt one’s riches’, from baj ‘rich’, cf. Lit. Soyon 
bajyrya- ‘id.’, belirgd- ‘to vaunt one's knowledge ’, with a more complicated 
formation, < *baj-yy-yr-ya- and *bil-tg-sr-gd-, i.e. they are derived from 
a deverbal noun bay-y-y, b1l-13. 

In this as well as in the subsequent chapters, a distinction is always made 
between. nouns and adjectives, as in most treatises on the grammar of a Turkic 
language. But both are nouns, nomina, and in Turkic there is no morphological 
differentiation of these two categories. 

From the examples of the declension it arises clearly that the last syllable 
never undergoes labial harmony—at any rate in the ‘literary language '— 
while there is always labial attraction. 

The irruption of the nominal declension into the pronominal one in the 
case of nouns with possessive suffixes is noteworthy; it takes place in the 
dat. sg. (p. 15), where beside the suffixes -ym-a, -yn-a, -yn-a there are also 
-ym-ya, -yn-y&, -yn-ya, which are typical e.g. of New Uyyur and Özbek 
(with the exception of the Qypéaq dialects). These latter forms are not original, 
as Simpson thinks, but innovations of very recent times, not yet occurring 
in Radloff's texta except rarely, e.g. pojyya I, 77, 612 ° unto himself’ instead 
of the regular and usual pojyna (e.g. 78, 648 and passim). If this form is no 
misprint and was correctly noted down by Radloff himself, it shows this 
development in an incipient state. Similarly, we find an innovation due to the 
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influence of the nominal declension in the alternate datives boyo (not quoted 
by Dyrenkova!) and oyo (p. 16) of the demonstratives bu (pu) and ol, used 
beside the contracted forms bó and 6, which regularly resulted from older 
buna(/muna) and ona, as known from Uyyur and Osman Turkish. Without 
doubt, this innovation first took place in the dative of the pronoun ol, and 
boyo was formed in analogy with that. Since the nominative of the latter has 
the form bu, it is not possible to regard it as a form parallel to that of the 
Utanxay languages, po, bo, or even as a survival in Oyrot of the ancient alter- 
nate nom. sg. bo, which is now attested in the Uyyur texts written in Brahmi 
script (cf. A. v. Gabain, ‘ Türkische Turfan-Texte vır ’, Abhandl. der deutschen 
Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1954), Le. at least for a certain group of Uyyur 
dialects. Nevertheless, the dative of the demonstrative bu, bo in the Uyyur 
of the Brahmi texts is muna, and in Tuba, e.g. in Literary Soyon, mana and 
ma, 1.6. the true equivalents of the ancient forms. Innovations of the type 
boyo, oyo are also the datives of the personal pronouns màgä, sdgd, occurring 
beside md, mà and sd, sa (p. 21). 

The demonstrative of the remote 3rd person tu (p. 17) is due either to 
Mongolian influence—in Literary Mongolian the obliquus stem of tûra ' that 
(one) ’ is tegti-n- > Xalxa tu-n- —or to a more recent borrowing from Russian 
(ro-, ro). It can be compounded witk oi in tuot (p. 17). 

The verbal derivatives mynajt-, anajt- ° to act this, that way’ are hardly 
derived, as Simpson thinks (p. 17), from the casus comparatwus myndyj ° like 
this ’, etc., plus et- * to do’, but, as the vocalism shows, from myna + et-, ete., 
forms which in Oyrot do not seem to be still in use, while mynajyp, anajyp, 
qanajyp (pp. 17, 19), in the gerund in -(y)p, ° doing so’ > ‘thus; 80; in 
this, that, way ', seem to exhibit a further reduction by the loss of t/d. Parallel 
forms occur in Qazaq-Qaraqalpaq ‘cf. e.g. Menges, Qaraqalpaq grammar. 1: 
Phonology, p. 65 1٠ 

The vocalism of the personal interrogative kam ‘ who ? ' (p. 17) is influenced 
by Mong. ken, Xaixa ze()*' id.. 

The sentence golzozto gantazynty Tyt durtap-dat * (p. 18) is to be translated : 
‘which year of his stay in the kolxoz is he in * ', but not: ‘which year was 
he in the kolkhoz ? °. 

Interesting forms are those of the predicative possessive pronoun mns 
‘mine’, sdn$j* ‘thine, yours’, with the contracted forms màn, mani, sant), 
sûnî, etc. (p. 20); as in Oyrot ¥ ie avoided, only the contracted form ony) 
exists besides onyjy ‘his, hers’. This suffix consists of the combination of 
those of the genitive -nyn and the nomen locatwum -qy, -nyn-qy, later > -n1, eto. 

The pronoun ‘self’ and the reflexive of the 3rd person is rendered by the 
noun boj (p. 21), Anc. Turk. and Kāšyarī bod ° person, figure ', as in all South 
Siberian Turkic languages: Sor and the Abaqan languages pos, Utanxay 
(Tuba and Karayas) pot ; South Samoyedic Kamas bos ° id.’ has been borrowed 
from the Abaqan languages. 

With the personal pronouns the casus comparatsvus in -dyj (< tag) is quite 
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common and might well have been added by Simpson on p. 21: mdn-dy, 
sdn-dsj, on-dyj, pl. bis-tij, slar-dij, and olardyj * like me, you, ete.’ (also omitted 
by Dyrenkova, Gramm., § 51, p. 93). 

Genuine pronouns for ‘all; every’ are lacking in most Turkic languages 
and are either substituted for by borrowings or by petrified expressions 
consisting of certain cases or gerunds. The latter are especially favoured by 
the Siberian Turkic languages ; good examples are here onéo(zy) ‘all’ (p. 22), 
the cas. aequat. of ol, and bastyra(zy) ‘ all, everybody ; the whole’ (p. 22), the 
gerund in -a of bas-tyr- ‘to cause to press, push’, of. e.g. Karayas todd(zt) 
‘all’ < tüga-d-a ‘ exhausting, completing’, Soyon koböj, (>) koj, Karayas 
kóbàj, (Castrén) kófej ‘many, much’ > kob-d-jà ‘ (being) many, much’. 

The ‘ concessive forms’ (p. 23) do not imply concessivity, against Simpson, 
while concessivity is expressed only in conjunction with the form of the verbum 
conditionale in -sa. 

The subdivision of the postpositions (pp. 24 ff.) is not arranged in accordance 
with one and the same principle. The term ‘ postposition proper’ is probably 
meant to convey ‘ genuine, original, primary, postposition ’, as against secondary 
postpositions, but in common-Altaic, not only in Turkic, a great difficulty 
consists in the lack of strict distinction between case-forming elements which 
have not yet become case-suffixes but still survive as enclitics, e.g. -ddg, -dag-tn, 
-dià, -lá (varying much in all of the Turkic languages, old or modern), and post- 
positions such as tág (dag) and tàg-s, tli (ynan/sndn), btrlà (>  -byla/-bslà, 
also in Oyrot of Proben, 1), učun/üčün, et al. Further, some enclitics do not 
seem to be derivable from either nominal or verbal bases and are thus etymologic- 
ally on a par with case suffixes, while some other enclitics and all postpositions 
can be derived from either nominal or verbal bases; therefore, the ultimate 
criterion for status as primary or secondary postposition is its morphological 
and syntactical usage within a given language. 

For the time being, it would seem best either to abandon the differentiation 
between primary and secondary postpositions and ntaintain merely that between 
enclitical and postpositional elements, or to distinguish between primary 
and secondary postpositions ın an historical sense only, not in a morphological 
one, and thus classify the common-Turkic stock as primary, the particular 
formations having originated in a single (and historically later) Turkic language 
as secondary. No classification of the postpositions is given by Rasiinen in 
his recent ' Materialien zur Morphologie der türkischen Sprachen’, Studia 
Orientalta (Helsinki), xx1, 1957 (256 pp.). 

The two first ‘ postpositions proper’, där and ton, are certainly secondary 
ones, since dar is < jaq-ar, nom. aor. of ja-q-, ‘approaching’, and tôn is 
contraction of tobd-n, the old instrumental of tóbd ‘top, peak, upper part’; 
its usage as postposition in the meaning of ‘ to, towards ’ is due to contamination 
with taban/taman ‘id.’, as still found e.g. in Qazaq. 

The original common-Turkic rule, according to which a number of primary 
postpositions (as iin ° for’, tag ° as, like’) and all of the nominal postpositions 
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(alt, ara, ič, dan, orto, eto.) govern the tndefinitus obliquus of a noun and the 
genitive of & personal and demonstrative pronoun, 1s generally still valid, 
but & number of secondary postpositions exhibit some vacillations in their 
syntax. Thus, ddr ' to, toward’ governs the tndefinttus, but its usage has been 
extended even to the personal pronoun: bts dar ‘to, toward us’, slàr där 
‘toward you’. Ifthe governed noun is in the possessive 3rd pers., it may have 
the following form: ajylyn dar ‘ toward his village (tent camp)’, beside suffix 
zero after the possessive: kün badyzy dar ‘toward sunset, west’. This form 
may well be considered an accusative (as is done by Simpson, but it may also 
be the obliquus stem form of the possessive 3rd pers., which appears in the 
nominal declensions (where it has been preserved) in several modern Turkic 
languages, among them, as said above, in Osman Turkish. In the latter case, 
the postposition ddr would have developed into an enclitic case element (like 
the aequative ~a/-dza, the comparative -dy), which ultimately would become 
a real ease-suffix. The same is seen in the example with ton: sot danyn ton 
‘to his left’. Dyrenkova’s note, p. 217, top, that in the northern dialects of 
Oyrot the forms -din/-dén/-don//-tan/-tén/-ton occur, is important here, since 
it indicates the transition of this postposition to a true case-element subject to 
the rules of sound-harmony. 

Tt is difficult to determine the case function in the following instances. In 
ancient and common-Turkic, the pronouns have nocasus indefinttus. The suffixless 
case is always found in the function of subject, hence it is a true nominative in the 
Indo-European sense. However, examples such as bts dar, slär dar, ol dar ‘toward 
him (her)’, slar tón ‘to you’ exhibit & divergence from the above rule of common- 
Turkic insofar as here the suffixless case is a true tndefintius obliquus as in the 
nominal category, being certainly due to analogy with the latter. The suffixless 
use of the demonstratives may be equally due to such analogy, yet it is also pos- 
sible to consider the demonstrative, in expressions of the type bu ton ‘hither, 
c10ja , often ‘thither, ryza’, ‘to him, her’, as being in appositional (‘adjectival’) 
function in front of a nourt, with the original meaning : ‘ to, toward this, that, 
side’. This would mean that in these instances the noun témdn >> tóbá-n has not 
become an auxiliary noun, 1.e. assumed the function of a postposition, but has 
remained an independent, primary noun. Nevertheless, for considerations of the 
presumable evolution from noun to auxiliary noun (in this case, the postposition), 
I would rather be in favour of the first explanation. 

The preponderant usage of the definite genitive before sajyn ‘ each’ would 
point to the nominal, not the verbal nature of its form, which can be analysed 
in either way: as instrumental of saj ‘number’ or as gerund in - of saj- 
‘to count, estimate’; Orxon, Uyyur saju ‘id.’ is clearly a gerund in -u of 
saj-; in Yakut, ayy (< *sàj-y, gerund) functions as postposition and can 
implicitly be used in dative relations, but also as above in Oyrot, cf. kun 
diyt àjy ‘at any time’, kim ajy ‘daily’, yj dy ‘each month’ (Bóhtlingk, 
Wörterbuch, p. 7). The common-Altaic root is *sd-, “sé ‘to believe, think, 
count, estimate, esteem ; number, figure’. 
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À number of verbal gerunds are used in the function of pre- or postpositions, 
such as ozo < oz-a ' arriving earlier ' (cf. Kad. oz- ° to be, come, arrive, earlier ’, 
oza ‘earlier; earlier time’), ötkürä “across, through’ (the genitive in the 
example given by Simpson (p. 26) is not correct, since the causative öt-kür- 
requires a direct object, as found in Dyrenkova's example, p. 220: dalandardy 
Othtird ° across -the steppes’). Whether aia, c. abl., ‘ after, since’, a synonym 
of bärs, is actually < al-a, as both Dyrenkova and Simpson assume, may be 
doubted ; it might well have originated from ary, correlative to bari, c. abl., 
plus the emphatic enclitic -a/-la: *ary-la > *arla > *alla > ala. Post- 
, positions such as 0586, 56506 ‘ other’, turqunyna, šyltu and tizdrt are not at 
all of the same type (p. 27), i.e. of verbal origin. As in the other Turkic languages, 
65/6 and 56896, petrified datives, govern the ablative, turquntna, dat. possess. 
ard pers., the genitive, like dyltu, and tizdrs, according to Dyrenkova, the 
dative. 

In treating the verb (pp. 28 ff.), Simpson follows, on the whole, the. same 
arrangement as Dyrenkova: I, verbal stem; JU, non-conjugated forms; 
III, conjugated forms of the verb—fortunately without characterizing as the 
most outstanding feature of the verbal stem (as Dyrenkova does, p. 121, top) 
its ability to form the negative, as if aspects (including the genera verb), all 
the verbal nouns (including the participles and gerunds), and the various 
forms of verbal composition did not play any róle. 

The ' modal modifiers ' (p. 28 f.) are the suffixes for the aspects, comprising 
also those of the genera verbs, there being no morphological difference between 
these two ; to them the negative, too, belongs, as in all Turkic languages, while 
the other Altaic languages have different ways of negative expression. While 
in the great majority of the Turkic languages the suffix of the negative aspect 
requires that the stress hits the preceding syllable—a fact which points to the 
originally independent nature of the negative suffix (cf. Bang, ‘Das negative 
Verbum der Türksprachen ’, Abhandl. der Preuss. Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 
1923, p. 116; Menges, Ortens, rx, 1956, p. 130, last paragraph)—Dyrenkova 
states, p. 40 top, that this very syllable is stressed. Simpson does not pay 
any attention to this problem, probably because it is mainly one of phonology. | 

Nothing is said about the order of the suffixes that build up the complete 
verbal expression, although in Oyrot it does not differ from that of the other 
Turkic languages: base/roof - aspect suffixes (the negative. suffix always 
standing after the other aspect suffixes) + nomen verbale suffix -+ personal 
elements (either pronouns or possessive suffixes). 

As to the passive, Simpson might have mentioned that the morphological 
expression of the passive, as in all Siberian Turkic languages, is often omitted, 
especially if the verbal noun in -yan is used; although this statement, too, 
does not exclusively pertain to morphology. The passive can also be expressed 
by the causative, as stated by Dyrenkova (8 82, p. 130), not only, however, 
when the verb has two causative suffixes (as she believes) ; this will be illustrated 
by examples. This fact has not been given enough attention in Turkic studies. 


^ 
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For the passivic function of a causative, the suffix -t- is used. It is found in the 
Uyyur translation of the Suvarnaprabhasasütra, a relatively late Uyyur text; 
elsewhere it has been noted but sporadically: for Ca atay by Brockelmann, 
Gramm., p. 210, § 151m, for Qaraqaipaq, e.g. by Baskakov, Hapaxannaxchult 
ABLIK, II, p. 341. In Altaic, it is common in Tungus, which uses one and the 
same suffix, -(u)w- in Evenki, for both causative and passive; however, 
Evenki (as well as Lamut) prefers a double suffix for the causative, as e.g. 
-w-kan-, -w-kat-, ete. In Uralic, there exists the same suffix in Lappic, on 
which we have a substantial piece of research by W. Schlachter, ‘ Lappische 
Passivsyntax ’, Ural-Altassche Jahrbücher, xxv, 179-208 (reviewed by Menges 
in Ortens, IX, 1956, 128 f.), continued in UAJb., xxvi and xxix (cf. also the 
additional ‘ Bemerkungen zur Kausativ- und Passiv-Funktion des finno- 
ugrischen t-suffixes’ by W. Krause in UAJb., xxviu, 174-81). In Lappic, 
too, the passive in -t- has developed from a causative. Examples from Oyrot 
(Dyrenkova, § 82, p. 180): tämir ksZán tatga 0501:1427 (two causative suffixes : 
di-dir-t-) tiziilds ‘the iron fetters broke, corroded by rust’, literally ' having 
been eaten up by rust’ < ‘ having had the rust (in dative, as remote object) 
eat up (scil. themselves)’, and gyrdyn qyrynan šūryanya bastyryp atyp-bolbo- 
dybys '(op)pressed by the storm (< having had the storm [remote object] 
[op]press [scil. ourselves; direct object]) we could not pass the mountain 
crest’. This type of construction may well show the way in which the passive 
originated in the Altaic languages. The oausativio-translativic expression 
approaches that of the ' passive verb’ of Caucasian languages, Basque, and 
Sumerian. 

The reflexive is much more a medial aspect, and two of the three examples 
given are clearly medial; one of them, dunyn- ‘to wash (oneself)’ has the 
medial suffix attached twice: < juv-yn-yn-; the medial meaning of the simple 
medial aspect in du-n- < juv-yn- has evidently been forgotten or effaced. 

As has been said elsewhere (cf. Bouda, UAJb., xxv, 161 ff.; Menges, 
Göttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1953, No. 3/4, 210, and Ortens, rx, 1956, 127), 
the term ‘ converb ’ for the non-attributive and non-adnominal nominal forms 
of the verb is neither correct nor practical. I would not say that the gerund 
‘normally has the same subject as that of the main verb or the verb to which it 
is subordinate’ (p. 30), since in all Altaic languages the change of subject is 
& very common phenomenon. A number of examples are listed under the two 
gerunds in -a and -(y)p (pp. 31, 32) which would have been better adduced in 
the relevant chapter on the verbal composition. In a number of instances, it is 
difficult to recognize & verbal composition, especially as the sources or the 
various literary languages do not indicate any clear distinction. Thus, the 
modern orthographies do not use any marks such as hyphens; Dyrenkova 
does not either. Among the examples given on p. 33, top, the following: 
tudunyp(-)alaia ‘taking’ (misprinted ryayHpm) and danyp kdladald are clear 
verbal compositions. In the former, atala has aspectual function, perfectivizing ; 
in the latter, káládàlà the function of modality, ‘ when we are coming back, 
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on our way back’; kalàdàlà itself is a contracted compound < kelá-jat-ala 
‘coming along ', with a durative/progressive meaning. The gerund in -aia/-àlà 
is from the ger. praes. in -a + the emphasizing element -ia, cf. e.g. Teleut 
parala (Proben, 1, 87, 65) beside diirtibld (ibid., 64) < jürü-p + -là ‘ going, 
walking, being on the way’. Observations on the stress in these forms would 
be valuable. The gerund in -ala/-dld is not to be connected, as done by Räsänen, 
° Morphologie ', p. 189, with the gerund in -yaly/-gdlt, for phonological as well 
as semantic reasons. 

Instead of the suffix -yaé/-güé of the ger. perfects, in modern Oyrot only 
-yaiyn /-gaiin occurs, likewise in Radloff’s Proben, 1, and designates the action 
immediately preceding that expressed by the main verb. It may, therefore, 
in a given context, also be considered futuric (so Dyrenkova, § 90, p. 140, who 
generalizes this; Simpson's expression ‘moment of time’ (p. 35) avoids this 
mistake). In its meaning, the form often approaches that of the conditional, 
especially when used in the negative, but it is not identical with it, as Simpson 
seems to assume. Since as a single consonant, non-geminated -č- remains 
unvoiced in intervocalic position, -yazyn cannot be directly analysed as the 
instrumental in -yn of the common-Turkio gerundium perfecti -yaé, but an 
alternative form in -š is to be assumed as intermediary: *-yaf-yn > -yatyn. 
In a number of Turkic languages there are cases, always sporadic, of alternation 
of final -¢/-8, cf. Osm. ayač, Uy yur yyaé ' tree’ (< *a-yaé, 1.6. an augmentative 
in -yaé of *a > proto-Altaic *pa ‘tree’ — Ural., e.g. Hungar. fd, Ostjak pa, 
Yurak Samoyed på [Lehtisalo, Jurak-Sam. Wb., p. 371] ‘tree; wood’; in 
Turkic, ablaut a: y in y ° vegetable, plant’, usually occurring in the Uyyur 
hendiadys y taryy ‘ vegetation’), Oyr. ayas, Oyr., Lebed ayyš ‘tree’; like- 
wise m the diminutive qulayad ‘little ear’ < qulag-ad, in 015008 ‘ pliers’ 
< qys-qat, Teleut dylanaš ‘naked’ < jalan-aé (Lebed jylaé ‘id.’); qylyi 
‘sword’ > gylyé. According to Räsänen, ‘ Materialien zur Lautgeschichte 
der türkischen Sprachen’, Studia Orientalia (Helsinki), xv, 1949, 183, those 
sporadic cases occur in Qoman, Ázari, Üzbek, Oyrot, Teleut, and Tuba (i.e., 
as it seems, the Jyš-Kiži dialect). The forms in -yazyn are not mentioned in 
Résanen’s ' Morphologie’, p. 189 f. where only the forms m -yad and -yat 
are listed. Apparently, -yač and -yaé are the results of particular reductions 
occurring in much used and older forms, also in suffixes; in this case from 
an older *-yan-óa, *-yat-éa, the casus aequativus of the nomen verbale in -yan 
or -yat, beside which a nomen verbale terminatwum in -yanda, etc. exists in 
Oyrot (with the meaning of ‘ until, before, ere, prior to, etc.’, cf. Dyrenkova, 
$ 86, pp. 137 ff.), the plain aequative in -ča of the nomen perfects in -yan, which 
for semantic reasons preserved its full form intact. Instead of the plain instru- 
mental of -yaé, -yazyn, in the Soyon (Tuba, Tuva, Tyva) language the form 
-yasiyn /-gdsten occurs, consisting of -yaé with the suffix of the ancient locative 
- in -t and that of the lative-instrumental in -yn, the latter having undergone 
velarization of the -n, 80 that the two suffixes in combination become identical 
with the suffix of the genitive. 
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The characterization of the participle (p. 35 f.) is mainly a functional 
(syntactical) one, but in general it is adequately worded. Morphologically, no 
differentiation 1s made between the various forms of the verbal nouns. Nothing 
like special suffixes of gerunds or participles or verbal adjectives—so typical of 
the Indo-European verb—exists in Turkic. The situation is rather of an order 
which permits a classification of verbal nouns used in adverbial position— 
gerunds—and those used in adnominal position—participles. Besides, there 
exist a few verbal nouns usually occurring as independent nouns and assuming 
themselves case suffixes. One of those is the participle in -yalag/-galak ' before, 
prior to ' (an example on p. 36), not specially mentioned by either Simpson or 
Dyrenkova. The form in -yalag might well be explained as a parttc. perfects 
(pass.) in -q/-k of an iterativic action expressed by the suffixes -qa-la-/-kd-li-, 
which designate the gradually proceeding, slow action (intermissive aspect ?) ; 
therefore, the partic. pf. (pass.) has, as in Abaqan and Tuva-Kara yas, the basic 
meaning of ‘not yet .. .', the unachieved action, but whose achievement is 
to be expected at any moment or, at least, very soon. This suffix might be 
identical with the suffix -ya- occurring in verbs designating the beginning or 
intensity of an action (Räsänen, ‘Morphologie’, p. 165 f.) plus -la-; for 
the latter, the verbal derivative suffix -la-, is not exclusively denominal, but, 
attached to a verbal stem, it has an iterativic meaning. On the other hand, 
the suffix -yala- might be closely related with Uy yur -gal-/-kal-, which designates 
the imminent or immediately expected action (not quoted by Räsänen, 
‘Morphologie’; cf. A. v. Gabain, Alttiirkische Gramm., § 259, p. 132, where 
erroneously considered as verbal compound with qal- or kàl-, although Uy-yur, 
in eontradistinction to modern Turkic languages, especially those of Siberia, 
does not suppress the vocalic gerundial suffix of the main [first] verb in verbal 
compositions) and to which the suffix -a-, possessing, like deverbal -ía-, 
iterativic function, is attached. As a productive verbal aspect suffix, -yala- 
does not occur in any Siberian Turkic language, but in an iterative, repetitive 
function, only the suffix -quda-/-ktild- is used. Concerning the verbal noun in 
-yalaq (p. 41), it might have been said that it is rarely used with regard to 
persons; in such cases, the verbal noun in -yan of the negative aspect is 
substituted (Dyrenkova, p. 153, bottom). 

A few of the participles possess a tume connotation and serve, in composi- 
tion with the enclitically attached personal pronouns, as equivalent of an Indo- 
European conjugated tense. 

In so far as the verbal noun in -ar/-yr has a tense connotation—as 
‘ participle ’ or verbum finttum (on. the latter cf. snfra)—1it is simply that of an 
aorist or a kind of a ‘ timeless tense ', as described for the Tungus languages 
(especially by Charles de Harlez for Manchu, Manuel de la langue mandchoue, 
art. 88, 3, p. 46; for Evenki-Tungus by Menges, Language, x1x, 1943, 243 ff. ; 
for Cayatay by Brockelmann, Gramm., § 180 ff., esp. § 181 £, p. 234 f. ; for 
Osman Turkish by Deny, loc. cit., p. 402 f., and Ljubimov in the Gordlevskij 
volume, pp. 163 ff., where also reference to Gordlevskijs Osman grammar). 
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This is true for Turkic as well as for Tungus, although the aorist may well be 
rendered, on occasion, by the futurum of languages such as modern English 
and Russian. This would be so in cases where this tense points ahead; but 
Dyrenkova and other scholars who maintain a futuric tense connotation are 
misled by their own interpretation operating, it seems to me, on the basis of 
their Indo-European tense concepts. (Also cf. e.g. Deny’s careful statement 
on the aorist of Osman Turkish in his Grammatre, § 630, p. 402 f.). The verbal 
noun in -ar/-yr, when used appositionally, is a nomen verbale actoris : udéar qué 
‘the bird which flies, the flying bird’, ädär ‘the one who does, makes; who 
habitually, or as of necessity, does, makes ’, etc. (cf. Dyrenkova, p. 147, bottom). 

In the same way, the verbal noun in -atan/-dldn (p. 39) < -attan/-ditan 
(thus in Radloff's texts) < -adur-yan, although formally containing no 
aoristic suffixes, is essentially aoristic ; since one of the shades of its meaning 
(that of the action which is to take place or is expected with certainty) points 
to the future, as all optativic or imperativic forms, it may have to be translated 
in such cases with an English or Russian future. 

The verbal noun in -yadqjj/-gàd4/ /-yydsg/-gtd&j, < -yan-ddg or -yu-dàg 
respectively, i.e. a nomen perfects in -yan (or -yu resp.) + a suffix of post- 
position (or comparative case resp.) -düg, used as a new verbal noun (often 
occurring in adnominal, participial function), may, as any verbal noun in 
theory, also form the basis of a ‘conjugated’ scheme, by attaching to itself, 
for this purpose, the possessive suffixes (not the personal suffixes, as the author 
p. 40, says): kdlgddej-im, kälgāädij-iņ, kdlgddtj, ete., ° it is possible, probable, 
that I come’, etc. The uncertainty, indistinctness of the action thus pictured 
should be reproduced in the translation. Thus, the example in which this form 
occurs as predicate-noun, otiyy kértintip-datqany btstan darym kilometr bobyodag 
boldy ° the fire was visible about half a kilometre away from us’ has been 
translated by Simpson without‘ about ’, so that it amounts to a definite 
statement. 

The form in -yydy is the older one and oecurs in the l'pawwarwka 
araitekoro sana written by members of the Altai Missions (Kazań, 1869, 
289 pp.). It is identical with the suffix -yu-dek of Cayatay, New Uyyur (and 
Taranti), and Özbek. In modern Oyrot, it is increasingly being replaced by the 
form. in -yadyy (< -yan-deg) which, according to Dyrenkova, 5 95, p. 152, is 
exclusively used in some Oyrot publications. On the Cayatay form in -yu-dek 
and this form in -yady cf. Brockelmann, op. cit., p. 247 f., and Menges ‘ Das 
Cayatajische in der persischen Darstellung von Mirzà Mahdi Xan’, Akad. 
der Wiss. und der Lat. in Mainz, Abhandl. der Getstes- und Soztalwiss. Kl., 
Jahrg. 1956, No. 9, pp. 82 ff. The suffix of the nomen perfecit -yan/-gan may 
occasionally exhibit loss of its final when suffixes are attached which have 
consonants (also lsqutda) as initials; thus, when ‘ conjugated ', it may appear 
as -ya-mán/-ya-man, -ya-sün, etc., as e.g. in Oyrot, Qazaq, also in Abagan : 
-qa-m, -qa-zaņ, 1 pl. qa-bys, 2 pl. -qa-zàr ; in a similar way, -yady < -yan- 
deg. There is no possibility of linking this form in -yady//-yydy with the one 
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in -yat, as Räsänen does, although with a question mark (' Morphologie’, 
p. 190) ; for in Turkic the gerund in -yat is found in Yakut only. 

There are different criteria for a classification of the ‘ conjugated’ forms 
of the Oyrot verb. A classification according to morphological principles would 
arrive at a threefold division: 1, the forms rendering the person by means of 
the enclitically attached personal pronouns; 2, those using the possessive 
suffixes ; 3, relics of ancient and now extinct conjugational patterns, surviving 
only in the categories of imperatives, jussives, or optatives. These would 
correspond to Simpson’s sections A and B (p. 42) and represent the primary forms 
from which all compound forms—of the verbal compositions—would be derived 
as secondary ones (those would comprise Simpson’s sections C-E). Dyrenkova 
does not make any attempt at a classification. 

In Oyrot, too, the imperativic-optativic forms show their true heterogeneous 
nature. Secondary intrusions into this category of the forms of the optative- 
future in -yaj/-gdj occur in the earliest Turkic texts as well as in modern 
Turkic languages, such as Oyrot. Further, as in many other modern Turkic 
languages, the conditional may serve as a polite order or exhortation, being 
used mostly in the 2nd pers. sg. and pl. The remainder consists of those impera- 
tivic forms which we generally consider as genuine or ancient. In the lst pers. 
sg., we have the suffix -ajyn, after vowels -jyn (probably due to haplology 
> *Ja-jyn, as in Uy yur) ; in the lst pers. pl., there is -aly, after vowels regularly 
Jly, beside which there is -ajly after consonants, apparently due to analogy 
with the forms in -jiy after vowels (type tštä-jls, oynozly), and the suffix -aiyq, 
consisting of the above-mentioned -aty + -g of the lst pers. pl.: éyy-alyq, 
ojno-jlyg. Since the 1st pers. pl. is in certain instances expressed by the suffix 
-q/-k, as occurs also in Finno-Ugric, there is no need to see in these formations 
an analogy with, or assimilation to, the Ist pl. perf. (as done by Brockelmann, 
op. cit., p. 229, top). The different forms of this suffix, as demanded by the 
stem-final of the verb, seem to have disturbed its regular forms, so that cases 
of contamination occur and forms like bardlyg, ¢yydalyg, arise beside barajlyq, 
éyyajlyg. The same has happened in other modern Turkic languages. 

Imperativic forms are easily subjected to contraction, as is evident from. 
forms such as quoted by Dyrenkova (p. 160, bottom) from some dialects (she 
neither names the dialects nor analyses the forms): bar-dg, danàq, ojndq, 
kûlkk “let us go, return, play, come ! ', also used with plural suffix: baragtar, 
danagtar, ojynogtor, küldktdr, and the like, apparently going back to bar-atyq, 
käl-älik, ete., while the forms of the type barüldar, dtrdlddr, etc., must have 
developed on the basis of those in -aly : < bar-aly-lar, etc. Owing to an apparent 
mistake, Dyrenkova listed the latter forms a second time, under the negative 
forms of the imperat. Ist pl. (p. 160, last two lines). Phonologically, contraction 
of two vowels separated by a liquid is rare, but does occur in special cases, 
as e.g. in the nomina aortsts of the type par < bar-ar, pdr < bár-dr, põr < bol-ur, 
as found throughout the Siberian Turkic languages, while the common modern 
Turkic -tur/-dur, eto. >> tur-ur and cases such as Qazaq 02117 <jtir-tir (especially 
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when used as verbum auxiliare) either originated. in the same way and pro- 
gressed to the reduction of the length due to contraction or arose from simple 
haplology. 

For the 2nd pers. imperat. there exist beside the plain root or stem form of 
the verb two polite forms, one of them being the 2nd person of the conditional, 
8g. -za-n, pl. -za-yar < -za-yar < -za-«-lar, the other the form in -yyn/-gin, 
known already from Cayatay where it alternates with the older form in -yyl/-gil 
(cf. also Brockelmann, op. cit., p. 225). The latter is also found in Uyyur 
and is identical with the Tungus suffix imperat. 2nd pers. Evenki -kal/-kel 
(cf. Menges, ‘Das Cayatajische . . .', p. 59). As equivalent of the last-named 
form in the plural, -yyla, -yyla-yar is used. Simpson does not give any explana- 
tion of this suffix, while Dyrenkova, p. 157, top, identifies it with the suffix 
of the frequentative-repetitive aspect, -qyla-/-kila-//-yyla-/-gild- (e.g. in 
at-qyla- ‘ to shoot often, repeatedly, to keep shooting ’, käs-kilä- ‘ to cut often ; 
keep cutting’), which is widely distributed in Central Asian and Siberian 
Turkic languages, itself, without doubt, compounded of the suffix of the 
nomen verbale in -qy/-ki//-qu/-kü and the suffix -la- for the formation of 
denominal verbs, and thus conferring on the verb, also in this instance, an 
iterative or frequentative-repetitive sense ; it is thus parallel to the iterative 
formation in -a-la-, found, as stated above, in many Turkic languages. Viewed 
formally, this form would be a plain, impolite, imperative of the 2nd person 
of the frequentative. Yet two reasons might be adduced in favour of Dyrenkova’s 
identification : 1, the parallel occurrence of forms with the possessive 2nd pers. 
pl. attached, such as bar-yyla-yar, kàl-gslà-gár ; 2, the fact that the form in 
-yyla as well as that in -yyla-yar is used for the 2nd pers. pl. only, which 
indicates that the expression of a plurality of persons is replaced by the expres- 
sion of a plurality of actions, a feature not unknown to the Turkic languages ; 
it has an important parallel in the usage of the co-operative aspect in the 3rd 
pers. pl. in cases of regular omission of the plural suffix (principally with reference 
to living beings), as are typical for literary Qyryyz, some Ozbek dialects (e.g. 
that of Namangàn), and for Oyrot too, in the latter, however, generally restricted 
to the perfect (Dyrenkova, p. 172). However, in spite of this, the question 
may well be asked whether the suffix -yyla cannot go back either to *-yyn-lar 
or, a8 & reduction of the plural suffix of this type is unknown to Oyrot, to 
*-yyn-la, with the emphasizing enclitic -ła which is fairly common in the 
ord pers. sg. and pl. of the optative in -yaj (see below): baryaj-la, negat. 
barba yaj-la, kdlgàjlà (as Dyrenkova mentions, pp. 163, n. 3; 164, n. 3). Yet 
in the latter case, 15 will be necessary to assume that the development of 
+ مابس‎ > -yyla (through an intermediary *-yylla) was achieved before the 
actual rules of assimilation and dissimilation established themselves in the 
Siberian Turkic languages ; for they would demand a development > *-yyn-da. 
In the case of *-yyn-lar, the form -yyla-yar would be & recent pleonasm. 
I agree, therefore, that the identification of the imperative suffix -yyla with 
that of the frequentative-repetitive aspect should be maintained. 
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The optative in -yaj/-gàj (pp. 44 fL), which in the old languages often 
functions as a futurum, prefers in modern Oyrot the possessive suffixes when 
serving as predicate. However, in the northern dialects, Tubalar (Jy3-Kizi) 
and Salyandu—this is not mentioned by Simpson—the personal suffixes are 
used beside the possessive ones: 2nd pers. ag. bar-yaj-zyn, pl. bar-yaj-zyyar ; 
there is further a form with a vowel assimilation in the last two syllables, 
baryajzayar, and one with subsequent contraction, baryajzdr (Dyrenkova, 
p. 163, n. 1). This may be accounted an archaic feature of these dialects. In 
the Ist pers. pl., contracted forms such as baryayys, ete., occur, without a trace 
of vocalic length (< *bar-yaj-jjs > bar-yaj-ybys, eto.), but beside them there 
are also forms contaminated with the Ist pl. imperat. in -alyg : baryajlyg, 
kérgojltk (not mentioned by Simpson, but by Dyrenkova, p. 162 £); the 
vocalism of the optative suffix has exerted its influence upon the suffixes of the 
imperative, as has been shown above. 

A rare form is qonbojym, e.g. man bu 08:02 qonbojym (p. 45, example 4). 
Simpson’s translation ‘I shall not spend the night in this place’ is not exact, 
since the voluntativic or optativic nature of the Oyrot form is not given expres- 
sion. It should rather be ‘ I don’t want to, should not like to ...’, in German 
‘ich möchte wohl kaum, möchte nicht, möchte ungern . . ". Dyrenkova, 
p. 165, bottom, translates it better: & B 9TOM MecTe, no:KaJIyli, 56 0 
Simpson follows Dyrenkova who aiso lists it under the optative in -yaj; 
however, her quotation reads as follows: män bu 06:00 (dürgà) qonbojym 
(gonboyojym). This means that gonboitym is a phonetic alternate of gonboyojym, 
i.e. that gonbojym is a contracted form < *gonboójym < qon-bo-yoj-ym. But 
under all the paradigms, lavishly listed by Dyrenkova, not a single contracted 
form is found; although phonetically regular and expected (VyV > V), 
this form is evidently avoided for reasons of exterior, phonetic, similarity with 
other forms; this is seen throughout the Siberian Turkic languages; only 
Literary Sojon, (Tuva) and Literary Abaqan (Xaqas) show contraction in the 
case of the negative optative in -bàj < -ma-yaj, otherwise the suffix -yaj 
generally avoids any contraction with preceding vowel. The araf eipmuévov 
of a 3rd sg. opt. negat. with enclitio -la, in kdlbàg-là, Dyrenkova, p. 164, n. 4, 
< *kalbdj-la < kal-bd-gdj-la, supports this statement, since it is not matched 
by one single parallel; the other examples in the same passage are barbayay- 
la, barbayajlar. A contracted form as gonbojym is very similar to, and can easily 
be mistaken for, the lst sg. imperat. neg. qonbojyn, the confusion with which is 
furthered by the semantic closeness of both forms. 

In composition with the perfect of the defective auxiliary d- (not ddi-, 
as Simpson, p. 46, says), the optative can serve as expression of dubitative, 
and then, of course, of trrealss and potenisalss (p. 46, examples 8, 9; Dyrenkova, 
examples, p. 166), but this is to be treated under verbal composition. 

The suffix of the perfect is not -dy (Simpson, p. 42; Dyrenkova, p. 170 ; 
Räsänen, ‘ Morphologie’, p. 229) but simply -t/-d (cf. Bang, ' Das negative 
Verbum der Türksprachen', p. 29; ' Manichaeische Erzáhler', Le Muséon, 
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XLIV, 1931, 32 f.; A. v. Gabain, op. cit., § 217, p. 112 f.), after which follow 
the possessive suffixes designating the person. The suffix of the 3rd person is 
never omitted, as can be observed since the earliest period of Turkic literature. 
Occasionally, the form of the perfect is used for the immediately imminent 
and unavoidable action and has the meaning of a warning (Simpson, p. 43 ; 
Dyrenkova, p. 173)—as is well illustrated by the examples. In these examples, 
the definitive-perfective nature of the action is given preference over the tense- 
significance, or the speaker represents, in his vivid imagination or talk, the 
action as having taken place. This can be seen in Uyyur: dd-tavar tilàsdr, 
budtun, translated by A. v. Gabain (loc. cit., p. 113) as ‘ wenn du Hab und Gut 
wünschest, so bekommst du es jetzt gleich ’, i.e. as a future (in the form of the 
present, as usually in NHG) ; it would perhaps be better to render the second 
part of the sentence : ‘ dann hast du es schon’. This usage is also known from 
Osman Turkish. 

Also other forms implying a preterital meaning, usually that of the perfect, 
may occur in a function of preponderant aspect-significance, completely 
superseding that of tense ; thus, in the following examples, the suffixes -yaZyn 
and -yan, both having the connotation of perfect tense, express the definitive, 
perfective aspect, without any tense-significance, while only the context shows 
that they point to the future : 


Qan Piiddj pojy surady : Qan Püd&j himself asked (his magic 
horse) : 

' Ölyöžún tynym ? * Has my soul to die ? 

ösköžün jatym ? Has my life to come to an end ? 


7011/5 nant pildin ? ° tädi. What only do you know?’ said he. 


(Proben, 1, 70, 381—4). Used for the expression of tense, all these verbal forms 
are of a perfect tense, but here the tense recedes before the aspect. Radloff 
also translates (p. 73) the gerund in yön with the future, the perfect in 
pildín with the present. A parallel instance, with the nomen perfects in -yan, is : 
° Qudaj polyssa, üákkülárim ! “Tf God helps, I shall (can) bring , 
(them here)! 
Akkalip-polbozo, ölýönüm * tadi. If it be impossible to bring (them), 
I have to die ' said he. 
(ibid., 78, 650-1). 


Here too, in the function of a tense with the predicate, ‘I died, have died’ 
is said—while the plain verbal noun means ‘ my dying '—but only the aspect 
value of these forms is meant. They might well be translated by an expression 
like ‘ I am finished ’, or in German ‘ das ist mein Tod ’ or ‘ dann bin ich erledigt ; 
bin ich hin’, in Russian 701718 A nponax; TO MHe 28101. The closest approxi- 
mation to the Turkic forms in these cases would probably be the Latin futurum 
exactum. Radloff translates (p. 81) with the future. 

From the formal viewpoint, it is worth while to mention the two forms of . 
the Ist pers. pl. perf., the one form being -d-yq/-d-th, as in the majority of the 
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Turkic languages, the other -d-ybys, as typical of ancient Turkic, Orxon, 
and Uyyur. The suffix -d-ybys is in some dialects (Dyrenkova, p. 171, again 
does not say in which ones!) contracted to -d-ys, where it is found along with 
the non-contracted form. In Radloff’s texts, the last syllable of the possessive 
suffix is always palatal: -dybts/-dsbis, etc., under the influence of the enclitical 
personal pronouns. It occurs along with -d-yq/-d4k; cf. pardybts (loc. cit., 
p. 143, 4 from bottom), bûrdik (145, 10). It is difficult to decide whether the 
occurrence of -d-ybys is an archaic feature in Oyrot, or whether it is due to an 
innovation. The same feature of two forms of suffix is seen in the 1st pers. pl. 
of the conditional, -za-g and -za-bys (Simpson, p. 43; Dyrenkova, p. 167), 
where the great majority of the modern Turkic languages has only the suffix 
-q/-k, while the ancient languages have the suffix -sar (Old Osman -ysar) 
plus the enclitical personal pronouns. The replacement of the suffix -ybys 
(or -biz) by -q takes place during the transitional period of late Uyyur to Cayatay, 
the Qutadyu Bilig still having -sa-byz, while Rabytizi uses -sa-g. There, Old 
Osman had the suffix -saeuz/-süetiz (< -sar-bwz) along with -saq/-sak. The 
reduction of the conditional suffix to -sa and the attachment of the possessive 
suffixes is secondary. In Oyrot, we see the same secondary process taking over 
in the optative in -yaj to which are attached, also in the modern languages still 
making use of it, only the enclitical personal pronouns. Thus, the use of -ybys 
instead of -q in the Ist pers. pl. in Oyrot may well be of a secondary nature. 
This same tendency in treating the let pers. pl. will be seen later in ‘the instance 
of the perfect in -yan. 

For a more remote perfect, the verbal noun in -yan/-gdn is used, so that 
this is the usual form of the past in narration, tales, etc. Some Turkic languages, 
e.g. those of Central Asia, use this form instead of the one in -my£/-mié of 
Orxon and Uyyur and of the south-western languages, Osman Turkish in 
particular, in which latter it serves as the expression of the unseen, unwitnessed 


perfect, the ($34 ماضىٍ غير‎ or 9 wel, a category, originally alien to 
Turkic and evidently substituting i in the south-western languages for the genuine 
Turkic aspectual opposition of definitive: indefinitive. In the predicativic 
use of this form in -yan we find the came conjugational pattern as in the other 
tenses discussed above. The original suffixation of the enclitical personal 
pronouns is abandoned in favour of that of the possessive suffixes: kälgän-im, 
kalgdn-sy, eto., together with contracted forms of the type kalgdm, kalgan, 
etc. (Simpson, p. 49; Dyrenkova, p. 174 f.), as commonly found in Siberia 
as well as e.g. in Qazaq. Dyrenkova's remark, p. 176, bottom, as to the use of 
these forms is quite important: the contracted forms are preferred in the 
fonction of predicate, while the non-contracted ones usually serve as pure 
verbal nouns, in the function of subject, object, or attributive and comple- 
mentary expressions. From the viewpoint of phonology, it is regrettable that 
Dyrenkova fails to make clear on which suffix the stress falls, while she mentions 
that the suffixes bear the stress. The 1st pers. pl. in -yan-ybys, with the possessive 
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suffixes, is treated in complete analogy with the other tenses, so that here 
an alternate form in -yan-yg, etc. occurs: kdlgdn-tbes/kalgdn-ck ° we came, 
have come’. Such forms of the 185 pers. pl. rarely appear 1n Radloff's texts. 
From the morphological viewpoint, the contracted forms which are preferred 
when serving as predicate mark a definite step in the evolution from the 
agglutinative toward the flexivie structural type. 

Only in the dialects of the northern tribes, particularly with the Tubalar 
(Jy8-Kizi), as Dyrenkova, p. 175, states, has the ancient way of formation 
been preserved in the predicative 2nd person: éyqqan-zyg, cyggan-zyyar 
(/-za'yar), etc. ‘ you went out’, a fact which also implies that this innovation 
proceeds in movement from south to north. 

As in all the Turkic languages of Siberia, the aorist has always the suffix 
vowel + r (-Vr), so that verbal stems ending in a vowel show contraction 
length which is well preserved while in many other cases contraction length 
has been reduced to a mere full grade syllable without any length, as can well 
be seen from the examples. Since the ‘literary’ language exhibits these 
features, we must assume that this is typical of the southern dialects of Oyrot. 
In Radloff's texta of the Altay-Kizi, the suffix of the aorist of verbal stems in 
-a- is often Jr, resulting probably from an earlier -yr, cf. e.g. magtajr ‘ praises ’ 
(1, 6, 76), qajnajr ‘boils’, ajdajr ‘says, speaks’ (6, 78), likewise 7 
‘ offers devotion, prayer; prays’ (138, 4 from bottom), etc. 

The tense significance of the aorist is—aoristic, in the same sense as generally 
for Turkic or other Altaic languages possessing this tense, not that of a future 
or praesens-futurum (so Simpson, p. 50; Dyrenkova, p. 177), as is sufficiently 
evident from Simpson’s and Dyrenkova’s examples. The futuric meaning is 
illusory : if in the three examples of a supposed futuric use of the aorist, as 
given by Simpson, p. 50, example 1, the attributes of time are omitted, the 
sentences have no futuric meaning at all, but the tense remains a plain aorist, 
a general, a timeless tense. In those instances (as well known in various Turkic 
languages, e.g. in Qazan) the aorist simply substitutes for the futurum for which 
only a few Turkic languages have formal means of expression. In modern 
Indo-European the general tendency to abandon the future, for which formal 
means exist, is observed throughout Central Europe, and is typical for NHG, 
French, and Italian. 

The conjugation of the aorist follows the above common pattern of modern 
Oyrot, replacing the personal by the possessive suffixes. The forms in -g/-k 
for the 1st pers. pl. are, as it seems, not yet recognized as literary, but they do 
exist: bar-ar-yq, kal-ar-rk, etc. (Dyrenkova, p. 178, top; given there as 
alternate forms), just as it was this form which in the south-western languages 
first intruded into the aorist scheme: gdl-dr-ik, bul-ur-ug, etc., in Azarî and 
QaSqaji, and in the great majority of the Central and East Anatolian dialects 
' of modern Osman Turkish. 

The negative aorist shows the picture of complete analogy with the affirmative 
forms as well as all those of the other tenses. Therefore, it has the appearance 
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of great regularity—in contradistinction to the negative aorist in Osman 
Turkish. In accordance with one of the basic phonological laws of all Siberian 
Turkic languages, occlusive consonants in intervocalic position are either 
voiced, or else they are geminated. The geminates seem, however, to disappear 
gradually from some of the Oyrot dialects, also from that which was to become 
the ' literary language ’, just as the long vowels there have the general tendency 
to lose their quantity. Thus, the intervocalic -s- of the conjugated negative 
aorist is due to a geminate, -ss- which, in these instances, must have arisen 
as a result of assimilation or analogy, e.g. lst sg. aor. neg. bar-bas-ym, with 
Radloff parbassym < bar-bas~men > bar-maz-men, but since an assimilation 
of this type, -sm- > -ss- is in Turkic uncommon and therefore improbable, the 
reason for the geminata is, without doubt, the analogy with the 2nd person: 
sg. bar-bas-sen (Radloff: parbassyy), pl. bar-bas-siz < bar-maz-sen resp. 
bar-maz—stz; these forms developed first, according to the law of sound 
harmony, to barbassyn, barbassyz, and then, under the influence of the forms with 
the possessive sufixes, *barbassyn and *barbassynyz originate, in the same way 
as in other Turkic languages, tnter alta in Osman Turkish. The personal element 
-8tz was replaced, as was the personal pronoun of the 2nd pers. pl. stz itself by 
the more recent hybrid slar (< stz-ldr, i.e. the pronoun + the nominal plural 
suffix -lar, while the pronominal plural suffix is -z, surviving in the personal 
pronouns; Dyrenkova, p. 90, 8 48, thinks that slär is < sen-lár, which is 
possible, too), by the form -syyar < *-syy-lar, like the possessive 2nd pl. 
-ynar < *-ygq-lar, in contrast to the purely pronominal form -ynyz, resp. by 
-~syyar and -yyar < *-yn-lar ; since intervocalic » and y may either alternate 
or be reduced completely, contraction ensues: -sär resp. -àr, e.g. barbassdr, 
kalbdssdr, occurring in some (which ?) dialects, but not being recognized by the 
literary language which has only -(s)yyar/-(s)tgàr. The geminate, still existent 
in Radloff's texts and, according to Dyrenkova, p. 179, top, in present-day 
vivid speech, is monophthongized in modern dialects, including that which 
was raised to the rank of the Oyrot literary language. 

According to an annotation of Dyrenkova’s, $ 111,3, p. 179, forms with -z-, 1.e. 
barbazym, barbazyn, barbazybys, barbazyyar, occur in ordinary grammars of the 
Oyrot language. These would consist of the original suffix of the negative aorist in 
-maz to which the possessive suffixes are immediately attached. Dyrenkova, how- 
ever, does not take any position in this matter, nor does she indicate whether she 
` ever hasheard theseforms, so that we are left to suppose her to doubt their existence. 

Neither Dyrenkova nor Simpson mentions the occurrence of a short variety 
of the 1st sg. aor. negat. in -man/-mán which is known, so far, from Qoman, 
Cayatay (since Rabyüzi) and Qazaq, and is similar to the Osman Turkish 
lst sg. aor. neg. in -mam/-müm, with its final -m due to the influence of the 

ossessive suffixation (cf. Brockelmann, Gramm., p. 236 f.; Menges, ‘Das 
ayatajische ...’, p. 50 f.).1 In Oyrot, this form occurs in Radloff's texts, 


1 In view of the occurrence of this form as early as in Cayatay, with Rabyüzi (1310), and 
as far east as in Siberian Turki, I do not think that I can maintain my earlier supposition of a 
possible western (Oyuzic) origin of this form m Cayatay, as stated there. 
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but is rare, e.g. Tel. tüsürmàn (110, 862) ‘I don't let fall, don't drop’, puruta 
ämän (111, 883) ‘I am not guilty’, pilmän (173, 6 from bottom) ‘I don't 
know’. These forms are archaic and now seem to have been completely 
extinguished ; their relative antiquity is evident from the fact that the usual 
dissimilation of the anlaut of the negative suffix -ma/-md does not take place 
here, cf. e.g. pilbdssim (173, 7), or tüžürbässīm, as the longer form of pil- and 
tüž-ür- would be. The occurrence of this short-form in Qoman and Cayatay 
likewise speaks in favour of its archaic nature. The Osman form in -mam/-mdm, 
however, seems to be of later origin (no historical data on this form are given in 
Deny’s Grammaire; the materials as hitherto published in the Tanttlariyle 
tarama sözlüğü, 1-1v, seem to support this theory). 

The compound verbal form in -atan/-dtdn (with some—probably the 
northern——dialects still -attan/-itidn, as regular in Radloff’s texts) cannot be 
classified within the category of tense. Both Simpson and Dyrenkova call it 
a future, which is only correct in so far as it may, in the function of a necesss- 
tatioum, point to the future. It has the same function as its equivalent in the | 
other Turkic languages, as e.g. that in -atuyun, (>) -atyn in Qazaq-Qaraqalpaq, 
and in -a-tur-yan//-a-dur-yan, the uncontracted forms, in Cayatay, Özbek, 
and New Uyyur, ie. its functions are mainly of an aspect-, not those 
of a tense-character. This is particularly valid for its two chief functions, 
necessitative and durative, frequentative or habitual action in both past 
and present. 

For conjugation, the suffixation is the same as in the other groups, also 
that of the possessive suffixes, wherewith, as in the forms of the verbal noun 
in -yan, contraction may arise: Ist sg. baratan-ym and baratam, 2nd sg. 
baratan-yn and baratan, etc. (Simpson, p. 51; Dyrenkova, pp. 180 fL). In the 
lst pers. pl, there appears the alternate form with the suffix -g/-k : baratan- 
ybys and baratan-yq, etc. It does not occur in the negative forms, according to 
Dyrenkova's paradigms (pp. 182 ff.). In some dialects of the Northern Altai, 
mainly with the Tubalar (Jys-Kizi), remains of the ancient suffixation of the 
personal pronouns occur: 2nd sg. baratan-zym, 2nd pl. baratan-zyyar (-zayar), 
negat. barbajtan-zyn, etc. This has exerted a secondary influence upon the form 
of the 1st person sg. in these dialects: baratan-zym (Dyrenkova, p. 182, top). 
Here, the lst pers. pl. has the contracted form baraian-ys, kalatdnis, with 
reduction of the vocalic length. Moreover, some dialects (which ones, Dyrenkova 
does not say, p. 149, bottom) have preserved the original geminate of the suffix, 
as regular in Radloff's texta: parattan ‘having to walk, go’, polotton ‘ being 
forced to become, eto.' (while the negative form also has the geminate in Radloff : 
parbajttan, polbojtton, as in other instances too, the geminate is found in Radloff : 
pajttal/majttal ° steed, mare’ in the Siberian Turkic languages, in contrast to 
bajtal in other Turkic languages). 

As in the instance of the verbal noun in -yan, the longer, non-contracted 
forms in -atan-ym, atdn-yn, etc., are preferred in purely nominal usage, i.e. 
syntactically speaking, when occurring in the function of subject, object, or 


~ 
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attribute, while the contracted forms in -atam, -atan, etc., are preferred in 
‘ purely verbal’ usage, i.e. in the function of verbum finitum and predicate. 
The verbal noun in -yadyj//-yydyj (cf. supra, and Simpson, pp. 40, 52; 
Dyrenkova, § 95, pp. 151 ff.}the form in -yydyj being the older one—also 
uses the possessive suffixes in predicative function, but seems to have in the 
lst pers. pl. the suffix -ybys only. The possessive suffix of the 3rd pers. sg. and 
pl. is always omitted, in the plural, the suffix -lar being rarely tached 


(Dyrenkova, ibid.). In the Turkic languages possessing the form in -yudek, ` 


it 18 but rarely found in predicativio function ; if it occurs as such, it is usually 
in the 3rd pers. sg. or pl. 

From the viewpoint of morphological evolution, the Oyrot praesens-futurum 
in -a-£/-d-t is the transitional form from the simple verbal formation to that of 
the verbal composition, as richly developed in Oyrot as in any Turkic language 
making use of this particular morphological means. Simpson treats this form 
under verbal composition, p. 63, example 3. The Oyrot praes.-fut. in -a-t 
originated later than the above formations and consists either of &n extremely 
reduced form of a composition of the verbal noun (gerund) in -a/-à with a form 
of the verb żur- ' to stand, to be’ (as Dyrenkova thinks, p. 185, § 113), serving 
in almost all Turkic languages as an auxiliary giving the main verb a durative, 
definitive, or necessitative meaning (or aspect, respectively), or it is the result 
of a form, reduced, in a different manner, of the auxiliary jat- ‘ to lie down, be 
lying’, as is regular in that function in Qaraqalpaq: barat- < bar-a-jat- 
‘to be walking, used to walk, keep walking, be on one’s way’. According to 
Dyrenkova's note, p. 187, top, forms of the type bara-dyr, kula-dir do occur : 
but since she does not mention whether they are found in the entire paradigm 
or in the 3rd only, it is not possible to come to a conclusion in favour of either 
tur- or jat- a8 auxiliary. The meaning of this form bears much more an aspect- 
than a tense-character; thus, Simpson's statement ' used for near future’ 
is quite inadequate, especially after Dyrenkova’s (p. 188). As may be assumed 
on the basis of the formations in the Turkic languages, it was probably the 
aorist of tur-, or jat- respectively, which was used in this composition, but this 
cannot be concluded from its present Oyrot form. This form in -a-t which 
cannot occur independently, i.e. as an ordinary verbal noun—except that it 
serves in the function of predicate, in the 3rd pers. (sg. and pl.)—takes on, as 
all the other conjugated forms, the possessive suffixes: bar-a-d-ym, bar-a-d-yq, 
etc. (cf. Radlof: kaz-d-d-im ‘I shall cut’, sog-po+-d-ym ‘I shall not beat’, 
min-mi-j-d-im ‘I shall not mount (the horse)’, kdz-d-d-in—md? ‘will you 
cut ?’, soy-o-d-yn—ma ° will you beat ?’, 1, 74, 521, 522; 75, 525, 526, 538), 
with the exception of that of the 3rd person which takes no suffix indicating 
. person. The lst pl. has two variants, as is usual in the other categories too: 
bar-a-d-ybys and bar-a-d-yq, etc. ; this also occurs in Radloff. This formation 
has resorbed the usual later (late-Uyyur and early-Cayatay) and modern 
Turkic praesens-futurum formed from the gerund in -a plus the enclitical 
personal pronouns, e.g. Ozb. bérig-man/bdr-a—men, etc., which is lacking in 
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Oyrot now, at least im the literary language, but still existed in Radloff’s 
time, e.g.: pdr-d-2in—bd ? ‘will you give?’ (1, 57, 940), kerdztn-ba ‘ will you 
enter f’ (27, D), kerdztndr ° you will enter’ (176, 7), sanajzym ' you think’ 
(178, 7 from bottom), tabazynar-ba ? ° will you find?’ (134, 7 from bottom). 
This is a general tendency throughout the Siberian Turkic languages, found 
in the two other groups as well. The modern‘ literary ’ languages, Xaqas 
and Tuva, do not recognize the praesens-futurum in -a at all, but replace it by 
other forms, usually compounded ones or those originating from compositions. 
Only Yakut has preserved the praesens-futurum in -a while showing, in the 
3rd pers. sg. and pl., an intrusion of the aorist (cf. Bóhtlingk, § 517, p. 208; 
Xaritonov, § 136, pp. 190 ff.). The 3rd pers. (sg.) often has, however, also 
in the other Turkic languages, the form bar-a-d8 (N. Uyyur), bára-de (Ozb.), 
or bara-dy (Qazaq) < *bar-a-tur. < *bar-a-tur-ur, if the designation of the 
9rd person is felt necessary ; the ancient languages used, instead of —tur-ur 
for the designation of the 3rd person with verbal nouns of various tenses the 
(demonstrative) pronoun ol. In New Uyyur, the 3rd pers. praes.-fut. is never 
formed without the suffix -d5, while in most languages it is optional, but by far 
the preferred form. In some instances, the suffix must be attached, or else 
the form remains insufficiently defined, as e.g. in the Qazaq plusquamperfeotum 
of the type baryppyn ‘I had gone’ < bar-yp-men, 3rd pers. barypty, although 
this form coincides with the 3rd pers. barypty < *bar-yp—e-dt having, besides that 
of a plusquamperfectum, the preterital function in trrealts and potentialts clauses. 

Relic forms of the common-Turkic praesens-futurum in -a + personal 
pronouns still occur in the more conservative and archaic northern dialects, 
especially that of the Jys-Kizi, where, in the 2nd person there have been 
preserved, along with the above forms, the older ones of the type barazyn, 
barazyyar, kildzin, kaläzigär, negat. barbajzyn, ete. (Dyrenkova, p. 187, top). 
Surprisingly enough, Dyrenkova commits the error of considering these forms 
as being due to a phonetic alternation d/z (stc, ibid.). 

It might be mentioned here, en passant and more for the sake of comparison, 
that in proto-Indo-European, the future as a morphologically distinguished 
tense is of secondary, probably later origin (cf. Brugmann, Kurze vgl. Gramm., 
§ 629, pp. 486 ff. ; § 739 f£, pp. 566 ff.), and that within Indo-European, Slavic 
does not possess a future, but the Slavic tense-system is characterized—and 
here it shows a close relationship to that of Altaic (and Uralic as well)—by 
the opposition praesens-praeterttum. If a need for the future tense had 
been contmuously felt in Slavic (i.e. by the speakers of Slavic), this tense 
which was without doubt inherited and still alive during the proto-Slavic 
period would not have been abandoned at some later epoch of the proto- 
Slavic period. What is called a future in Slavic is a verbal composition, a 
futurum pervphrastvcum of verbs in the indefinite/imperfective aspect, while 
the perfective future is, morphologically viewed, only the present of verbs 
in the perfective aspect, 1.6. not a real, absolute future, but a present which 
under certain conditions renders the perfecif/ve action which has not yet taken 
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place—and therefore is to be achieved in the future only—but which is not 
necessarily and under all circumstances an action taking place in the future 
only. It must not be forgotten that the Old East Slavic (Old Russian) language 
offers plenty of evidence of a true presentic character of the present with 
verbs of perfective aspect, so that in the ancient language the so-called perfec- 
tive aspect had the quality of a definitive aspect, in the same sense as in the 
Altaic and Uralic languages. This fact again draws an important parallel 
between Slavic (and especially ancient East Slavic) and the Altaic languages, 
particularly Turkic. Whether this can be said about all the Slavic languages 
remains to be seen. It would seem, however, that the Hast and West Slavic 
languages from which we possess older texts (i.e. antedating the sixteenth 
century) show & greater agreement among themselves than e.g. with South 
Slavie which exhibits, as do some other individual Slavic languages, especially 
those of later periods, some particular features, also with regard to the future 
tense. But these may be results of historical development which, in these 
instances, had a centrifugal tendency. 

In Oyrot, as in all Turkic languages, the verbal composition, effected by two 
or more verbs, is, from the purely morphological viewpoint, of a twofold 
type: 1, the main verb may assume the form of one of the verbal nouns which 
can occur in adnominal position, i.e. serve 88 participles; and 2, the mam 
verb may assume the form of a verbal noun which can occur in adverbial 
position, i.e. serve as a gerund. The suffixes of the verbum finttum—or, at 
least, the Turkic equivalent of a verbum finttum—are attached to the last link 
in the group which necessarily is the auxiliary. This composition may produce 
certain phonetic results, usually those of contraction and syllabic reduction, 
which occur only in these instances but are otherwise unknown. In this phonetic 
respect, the different Siberian Turkic languages follow different rules, but those 
of syllabic contraction in certain frequently occurring auxiliaries are in principle 
common to all of them. 

With regard to their mganing and syntactical function, the Turkic verbal 
compositions fulfil two main tasks: 1, formation of tense—this would be the 
formation of periphrastic tenses, such as imperfect, pluperfect, and, as 
a transitional type to group 2, trrealss and potentiales which in Turkic, in a 
degree similar to Romance, are, morphologically viewed, tenses; and 2, 
formation of aspect—durative, iterative, frequentative, and a number of 
definitive /perfectivic shades, their meaning determined by that of the auxiliary, 
so that, in these instances, the auxiliaries have the function of the prepositional 
prefixes of the Indo-European verb: modification of the action in the sense 
of the meaning of the Turkic auxiliary plus expression of aspect. 

The Turkic languages possess two types of aspect expression: 1, that 
effected by primary verbal suffixes, following immediately behind the verbal 
root/base or primary stem, i.e. those which have the function of expressing 
what in other language groups is represented by the genera verbt, the voices, 
and further the transitive/causative, co-operative/reciprocal, desiderative, etc., 
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action; and 2, that rendered by the verbal composition. Languages of other 
Altaic groups, as eg. the North Tungus Evenki and Lamut languages, 
possessing an extremely rich and differentiated system of primary aspect- 
suffixation with a wide range of modal specifications of an action, have naturally 
no need of developing an aspect-forming verbal composition of the Turkic 
type. The primary aspect-suffixation of those Tungus languages seems to be 
very old, since the suffixes rarely appear to consist of one element only, but are 
actual clusters of suffixes which have coalesced into new units, just as the, 
majority of the Indo-European (verbal) suffixes, consisting of more phonemes 
‘than one short vowel or one consonant, definitely point to a very ancient 
syncretion of suffix clusters which had once been very similar in structure to 
those of present-day Northern Tungus. 

These two main functions of the Turkic verbal composition are not clearly 
distinguished in the morphology, let us say, in such a way that type 1 of the 
composition—that with a ' participle '—would in all cases serve as a com- 
position of tense formation, and type 2—the composition with & ' gerund '— 
would in all cases serve as a composition of aspect formation. While this may 
be used as a basic and overall rule, there are, however, instances of overlapping 
or of a transitional character, and this is the case in all Turkic languages, 
though in a varying degree. Historically, the verbal composition of aspect 
forming nature seems almost absent in the oldest language and develops 
in the historical period of Turkic, while the tense forming compositions, the 
periphrastic formations, are known from the earliest period onwards. There 
are Turkic languages with a certain underdevelopment of the aspect forming 
verbal composition, as e.g. Osman Turkish which, by the end of the classical 
literary period (end of the eighteenth century), had abandoned the incipient 
development of these formations, known from texts of the earlier literary period 
(fourteenth-seventeenth centuries). As a compensation for this shortcoming, 
the Osman language shows a richly developed verbal periphrasis for tense 
formation, perhaps more richly developed than in apy other Turkic language. 

Since there is no clear-cut morphological distinction m Turkic, Dyrenkova 
does not clarify the types of verbal composition, but lists them under the various 
auxiliaries (§ 114 ff., pp. 190 ff). But Simpson attempts a classification 
(pp. 53-67) and makes two main distinctions (1, auxiliary verbs of limitation ; 
2, auxiliary verbs of conjugation), which exactly correspond to the above two 
types of aspect formation and of tense periphrasis. In view of the lack of 
unambiguous morphological distinction, however, Simpson is often misled so 
that he confuses the two basic categories. In the second group, ‘ auxiliary 
verbs of conjugation ’, the subdivision is made, as by Dyrenkova, according 
to the different auxiliaries. It should have struck Simpson that sub-section 
D I (b) (p. 58, top; ' Use as verbs of limitation’ is a correct statement for its 
sub-heading) belongs under the preceding section, C, ‘ The auxiliary verbs of 
limitation ’. 

In their conjugation, the auxiliaries dat-, tur-, otur-, and dür- show, when < 
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used in the aorist, special cases of haplological syllable contractions, typical 
of these much-used auxiliaries, as shown by Simpson (p. 57) and Dyrenkova 
(p. 195); only dat- may occasionally preserve the uncontracted original form 
of the nomen aoristi dad-yr. For the expression of the person, the possessive 
suffixes have been generalized, also in the 3rd person ; here, along with dad-y 
and the longer (and older) dad-yr-y, the short form dat is also possible. In the 
Ist pers. pl., the suffix -yq/ak appears beside the older -ybys/-1b1s//-ubys /-tibis 
- which latter is, according to Dyrenkova, p. 196, top, still the most used form. 

As e.g. in Qazaq-Qaragalpag and Özbek, the auxiliary jat- may form a 
complete entity with its main verb: barddyr, kalddtr; baradyr, kalddir ; 
bradyr, kládsr, and in the 3rd person even the ultracontracted, monosyllabic 
brat, klāt appear, all these forms being from *bar-a-jat-yr, *kal-t-~jat-yr. 
This intimate composition has the durative meaning of being concerned with, 
engaged in, an action, as ‘to be going, coming, eto. (at a particular time)’, 
in German ‘am Gehen, Kommen, etc., sein; dabeisein, zu gehen, kommen ’ 
(Simpson, p. 61; Dyrenkova, § 119, p. 197 f., with paradigm of conjugation). 
This is closest to the Qaraqalpaq type, baratyr < *bar-a-jat-yr, while Özbek 
uses for the expression of the same meaning, the ‘ progressive ', as Polivanov 
called it, a more complex composition, e.g. qylajappan, kelàjappán ‘I am just 
(now) making, coming’ < *qyl-a-jai-yp-men, *kel-à-jat-yp-men. These 
concretions of main verb and auxiliary point, on the one hand, to a certain 
age—they seem to be older than the other verbal compositions—and on the 
other hand, to a certain frequency of use which always produces specific 
phonetic phenomena outside of, or along with, the phonological rules (type 
Latin ambulare > French aller). 

These intimate compositions with jat- function very often as second link 
of further, tripartite verbal compositions, as a number of examples exhibit : 
cf. dntr kerip-kalat (Simpson, p. 61, bottom; misprint sump instead of a1up) 
° evening is coming on’, or dkinds kün of bojynyn turazyna diigtap-qlatty (/-klàtts 
is also possible, as Dyrenkova states, but the form given by her in the first 
place shows the closeness and intimacy of this composition by the complete 
sound-harmony of the entire complex which is from an older *jayug-la-p--kel-ü— 
jat-ty) ‘on the second day, he was about to approach his living place’, or, 
rendered in German, ‘am zweiten Tag war er dabei, sich seinem eigenen 
Wohnort zu nähern’ (Dyrenkova, p. 198, middle, ma 85502014 6835 ou 
npu6umikaXcg K oBOoeMy joMwy—where also the Russian imperfective 
preterite does not render this particular durative shade of the action). 

The compositions of the nomen aorists of tur- with the main verb in the 
gerund in -p (Simpson, p. 62, section D 11 (c) 3) designate sometimes an aorist, 
usually a preterite which contains a strong element of uncertainty or a dubitative 
moment. This is well described by Dyrenkova, § 120, p. 198, less so by Simpson. 
A very illustrative example is listed by Dyrenkova: ärtän tura-turup-halala 
kórzó, onyn tözi olüp-qalyan-datty : qünnyg sdmis tölöri tápsáp-qojtyr ‘ when 
he comes and looks, after having arisen early in the morning, his camel was 
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lying there dead ; the Qan’s fat camels rcust have (seem to save; apparently 
have) trampled it dead’ (p. 199, top). 

It is interesting to note that in the main verb the sufhixal syllable in -yp 
may undergo complete reduction, as is the rue in most South Siberian Turkic 
languages, a fact which only can be explained on the basis of a certain type of 
accentuation, originally avoiding the syllable containing tks suffix -yp (cf. 
Menges, ‘ The South-Siberian Turkic languages, 1’, CAJ, 1, 1955, pp. 124 and 
133 ff.). It seems that this phonetic development is of recert origin, since it 
occurs in texts of the last 30 years much oftener than in these of earlier date. 
Whether this is a general tendency in the Siberian Turkic lang iages, or whether 
it started from one certain point, is so Zar impossible to sav. The complete 
equivalence of the original form with the reduced one is clear.y recognizable in 
Dyrenkova's examples (p. 199, top): nadum artpds cagta ártà-5 drt pts v, clbós 
éagta old-b dr ti r ' my friend certainly perished at a time w-en he ought not 
to have perished yet, he certainly died at a time when he cught not to have 
died yet’. 

The examples listed by Simpson under section D II (d) 3 (p. 63, bottom) 
are rather to be considered as compositicns with jat- > dat- not with tur-. 

The two verbs boi- “to become, be’ and à- ‘to be’ are treated together 
in section D IJI. Both play an essential rCle in verbal compoeition. Here again, 
their functions are not discernible in their actual morphological habitus. Thus, 
bol- functions mainly as second (or last) element in aspectual compositions 
(Simpson, section D III (b), p. 65), whie the principal funztion of 4-, as in 
all Turkic languages, is that of tense-periphrasis. In this .atter function it 
appears in the earliest Turkic language monuments. The tense-function of 
compositions with d- is not represented clearly enough by S1r5son ; thus, 2.g., 
the composition of the main verb in the nomen perfects in -yar with the perfect 
of d- has throughout the Turkic languages the meaning of a plesquamperfectum ; 
likewise, the tense (and for Indo-European use, also the m:»od) significance 
of the forms of the type barar-adtm and baryaj-adim (Surpson, p. 67, top; 
Dyrenkova, 5 128, p. 204) is insufficiently specified, although they have the 
meaning of English ‘should have . . . m ccnditional senteaces; they exert 
a different function, when independently used (in main sextences): baryaj- 
idem an optativic one, while, at present, Carar-ddim seems to zave the function 
of irrealis or potentials also in main senzences, and no longer that of a plain 
imperfect as in other Turkic languages. 

At the present period, the verb à- is defective in Oyrot £3 in most Turkic 
languages. When used as copula, the form of she perfect is used in the function 
of the present, since no other forms have survived. The Ist pers. pl. has the 
form ådibis, while ddek seems to be lacking. The negative aorist dmas still 
exists as a petrified relic, for a form like *dbds would be expected in Oyrot 
(Uyyur: ar-maz, posit.: àr-ür). The possessive suffixes d2signating person 
are mechanically attached: dmdz-im, Cmaz-iq, etc. (Simpson, p. 66, top), 
as against the Oyrot pattern of the negative norist. 
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The form ümitr, meaning ‘ seem(s) to be, apparently is (are) ', an emphatic 
expression representing a conclusion with an element of doubt left, considered 
by Dyrenkova as a composition of the nomen aoristi tur-ur with ‘a particle dm’ 
(§ 120, p. 199—with numerous examples), is, as I think, correctly listed by 
Simpson under d-, since it is a composition of tur-ur with a form of d-. However, 
dmitr is not simply a composition of d- -+ tur-ur, as Simpson supposes (p. 66, 
top), since a verbal base or root cannot be compounded immediately with the 
auxiliary ; furthermore, the -m- remains unexplained. As long as the different 
Turkic languages yield no other variants, amttr admits of several explanations. 
It could be from *djms-turur < *d4-mi-tur-ur, with the interrogative 
-my/-ms between main verb and auxiliary; this formation, pres.-fut. in -a of 
d-, would be rather old. Similarly, it could be from *agr-d—mi-tur-ur, the 
same form of är- (< d-r-). On the other hand, a negative might be inherent 
in this form: the pres.-fut. negat. *ü-mà-j-iur-ur or the aor. neg. *ü-mà-s- 
tur-ur, likewise from the stem d-r-. All these formations would be older than 
the dissimilatory change of -m- of the negative > -b-/-p- which in the newer 
languages has completely replaced the original form in -m- (cf. Dyrenkova, 
§-83, p. 130). The negation may very well be used in rheotrical questions of this 
type; thus, cf. dbàj ‘is not’ > ‘ indeed 18 ' in mdnin at sddayym àbàj, palam 
“mein Pferd und Köcher ist es, mem Kind’ (1, 35, 192), akkalep pülap -qoj yon- 
übàj ‘he (the horse) has been brought here and tied up’, ‘ hergebracht und 
angebunden ist es (sc. das Pferd)’ (1, 35, 196), or the usage of turba) ‘is not ; 
does not stand’ > ‘ indeed is’, as found in Teleut with Radloff: ‘ Qara dylan 
qara sayystu turba; ° tap, ° aq dylan aq sanat turbaj ! ° tap, ' '* The black snake 
has a black mind" saying, “the white snake has white thoughts " saying’ 
(1, 86, 41-4); the negative ümdj as an emphatic statement in andy) ama) 
‘such he (she, it) is’, Tako (rakos) m 6625 (Dyrenkova, p. 95, bottom). 
Amir is also used in expressions of admiration and astonishment: (Oyrot) 
‘taš tujyagit dmtsr’, tädi, ° qamyš qulaqtū dmtir’ ‘“ They (do) have stone 
hoofs!’’, said he, “they (do) have ears from reed!’’’ (1, 176, 14, 13 from 
bottom). In Radloff’s Oyrot texts, dmind is used for the emphatic statement 
along with dmt (cf. e.g. 1, 145, 8 from bottom; 150, 11); neither its 
` origin nor that of àmtánà (e.g. 145, 4) can be discussed here. Amtir can assume 
possessive suffixes. 

The fact should be stressed that, like the South-west Turkic languages, 
Oyrot, as of the last few decades, no longer possesses a simple form of the 
praesens, & present tense which is to be represented as such, as an action taking 
place at the time it is spoken of. In the majority of instances, where the Indo- 
European languages make use of the present tense, Oyrot and many other 
Turkic languages use the aorist in -(V)r or the praesens-futurum in -a. The 
latter seems to have completely vanished from Oyrot though it still existed 
about 100 years ago, since it occurs in Radloff’s Proben, 1. It is of the same 
formation, from the gerund in -a/-à, as in the majority of the modern Turkic 
languages, a8 said above, but in Radloff’s time it was already beginning to be 
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replaced by the compound praesens-futurum in -a-d-ym, -a-d-yn, eto. < *-a-yat- 
amen or *-a-jat-ur—men (cf. Dyrenkova, § 113, pp. 185 ff, who thinks 
the auxiliary is tur-, which is not excluded) ; this replacement is now complete, 
at least in the literary language. Furthermore, there are in Oyrot two verbal 
compositions, serving as pure presentic tenses, one in -a-dyr (Dyrenkova, 
§ 119, p. 197, who calls it 5861023166 gesakomueuHoe jreitoTrBMe) < *-a— 
tur-ur or, less probably, *-a—jat-yr, a praesens definstwwum durativum, pre- 
ponderantly used with the verbs of motion bar- and kdi-, occasionally with 
tur-, otherwise being rare. In these compositions, the verbs bar- and käl- 
can undergo rigorous contractions, as said above, > brat and kldt, showing 
the permanent grinding down of these forms through frequent use. Bar- 
and kdl-, in the praes. defin. durat., are frequently used as second parts of 
tripartite verbal compositions, e.g. dtigtap-klddirs ‘ is just (now) approaching ’, 
‘ist dabei, sich zu nähern ’, tutar korünbüj-barat (-turat) ' the mountains are 
not visible [any more]; remain invisible’. The second verbal composition 
is that m -yp-dat-, called by Dyrenkova (8 125, p. 201) nacrosme Bpema, 
which is a praesens definstwwum, containing a kind of punctual shade of meaning, 
indicating that the action is taking place at the same moment as it is spoken 
about: bwhp-dadym (along with bióvp-dadyrym) ‘I am writing (just now, at 
this moment) ’, in German ‘ich bin am Schreiben '. The conjugational scheme 
is characterized. by two sets of forms, a longer one, alyp-dadyrym ' I am taking 
(just now) ’, and a shorter one, alyp-dadym ; the person is expressed, as always, 
by the possessive suffixes; im the 3rd person, the longer form requires the 
possessive: alyp-dadyry, while the shorter form has no suffix: alyp-dat. 
In the Ist pers. pl., there exists, beside the plain possessive formation, also that 
in -yg/3k: alyp-dadyryq/alyp-dadyg. In my opinion, the existence of two 
forms 18 not to be explained as originating from one and the same prototype, 
alyp-dadyrym > alyp-dadym, but from two different forms, one of which was 
the composition with the praesens futurum in -a of the auxiliary, i.e. *alyp-jat- 
a~men, while the other, the longer form, is still well preserved in the aorist 
of the auxilary, *alyp—jat-yr-ym/—men. If there was once any difference 
in meaning, it must have been so minute that in time it easily became effaced. 
The forms of the 2nd persons of the type sg. kalsp-dazyn, pl. kalip-dazynar /- 
dazy yar /-dazyndar, as found in some dialects—Dyrenkova, p. 202 again does 
not say in which ones—seem to point to an older *külip-jat-a-sy*», —jat-a- 
syn-iar, etc. Complete reduction of the gerundial suffix-syllable of the main 
verb when ending in 8 consonant also occurs in this mstance, but those forms 
are not recognized by the literary language; this reduction may provoke 
compensatory lengthening in the base (root) syllable: dat-dadym beside عه‎ 
dadym, kdl-dadyn, bar-dat, etc. These forms are of the same type as commonly 
found in Sor and the entire Abagan group: Sor: ottur-cadyr (1, 311, 34) 
‘he is sitting ’, tildip-par-tadyr (311, 27) ° is distributing, meting out’, par-cadyr 
(passim) ‘is walking, going’, with contraction and subsequent reduction in 
the auxiliary: Sor: sal-dar (343, 25) ‘is arranging’, djp-car ‘is gathering’ 
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(< *yy-yp-jat-yr) (343, 26), nan-&ar (361, 434) ‘is returning, on his way 
back’ (< *jan-yp-jat-yr) ; Saya]: cp-cadyr (I, 1, 5) ‘is eating’, ajt-cadyr 
* 18 saying, says ' (11, 1, 6), with contraction : ptl-dém (r, 205, 1109) ‘I know’ ; 
Literary Abaqan (‘ Xaqas’): per-cam ‘I am (just now) walking, going’, 
2nd sg. par-cazyn, 3rd parča, etc. < par-a or par-yp + jat-a—men or jat- 
yr—men ; along with those, the longer forms of the auxiliary occur, but prefer- 
ably with the verbs of motion par- and kil-: 1st sg. par-cadyr-byn, 2nd sg. 
par-tadyr-zyn, 3rd kil—čädír (Baskakov and Inkizekova-Grekul in the appendix 
to the Xaqas-Russ. dictionary, Moscow, 1953, 55 162 f., p. 451 f.). 

Since the gerund in -p is, in the negative form, usually replaced by that in 
-a, the negative of this present also makes use of the gerund in -a: cf. aibaj- 
dadyrym(-dadym), etc. Sor has in these cases negative forms of the type e.g. 
pilbán-éadqr ‘ he does not know ', olbdn-adyr ‘ he does not die’ (1, 320, 323 ff.), 
contractions either of the negative nomen perfecti -ma-yan or, and this assump- 
tion seems likely, parallel to the suffix -bin of Literary Abaqan and some of 
the و‎ of the Abaqan group, such as Lit. Abaqan an. I am 
not going ', the suffix -bin being < -bajyn/-bäjin < *-ma-t-yn. 

The present of the South-west Turkic languages—with the exception of 
Ázari—is also a verbal composition, effected by the contracted nomen aortsti 
of the auxiliary jory- ‘to go, walk, run’ plus the vocalic gerund in -a (-y, -u) 
of the main verb: cf. Osm. alyjorum < al-a (or at-y, al-u) + jory-r-ym(/—men) 
‘I am taking (now) ’, gülüjorum < gül-à (or jül-, filit) + jory-r-ym(/—men) 
‘I am laughing (now)’. Only in some Anatolian dialects there is an incipient 
palatalization of the auxiliary in position after a palatal main verb, e.g. 819707 
galijér, fülsjór, ,انم‎ while in the majority of the Türkmen dialects this 
palatalization has become the rule: galjdr, jüljàür, etc., with preserved con- 
traction length (cf. Menges, ‘ Einige Bemerkungen zur vergleichenden Gram- 
matik des Türkmenischen ’, Archiv Ortentální, x1, 7 f). The vowel o or 6 
respectively, preserved in a number of varieties of this suffix, is, in my opinion, 
the strongest argument in favour of jory- as the original second part of those 
compositions (cf. Deny, op. cit., § 613, p. 391 f.; Räsänen, ' Morphologie . . .', 
p. 224). In the modern Osman language, this tense more and more begins to 
lose its original meaning of an action taking place at or during the time or 
moment it is spoken about (Polivanov’s ' progressive’) and it tends towards 
combining the entire domain of presentic and aoristic action, while the progres- 
sive present is gradually being replaced by the composition of the locative: of 
the verbal noun in -mag/-mdk + the possessive or personal suffixes designating 
the present (with -dyr/-dir < *iur-ur in the 3rd person), and the perfect of the 
verbum defectiwwum d-/t- for the past which may further be specified by 
periphrastio compositions with the same d-/t-. 

Sporadically, some other, marginal, types of verbal composition occur 
which are of a different morphological nature. They are not specially men- 
tioned by Simpson; Dyrenkova enumerates some of them towards the end 
of the chapter on the verb. One of them is listed by Simpson under section 
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D I (c) ( Auxiliary verbs of conjugation’), p. 59-—-where it does not belong, 
namely the dative of the nomen aorists with dat, indicating the intention or 
wish to do something. According to Dyrenkova, §§ 122, 126, for this mode of 
expression also the auxiliaries (ur-, otur-, and dür- can be used. This expression 
is rather to be treated in a chapter on syntax. The same construction with the 
dative of the nomen aortsts, having the function of the Indo-European supinum, 
is used in connexion with bil-bà- ‘ not to be able to; cannot’, as an alternative 
to the verbal composition of the gerund in ~p with bol-bo-, e.g. adyn tudup-botbody 
‘he could not catch the (his) horse’, perfectivized in man ony korivp-bolboy- 
saidym s He Mor ero 7817675 (Simpson, p. 65, top; Dyrenkova, § 132, p. 206), 
‘I could not see him at all; absolutely not’. But expressions such as gar 
dayanéa turdy, 1.e. aequaiivus of nomen perfects in -yan + tur-, ‘the snow 
kept falling ; it kept snowing ' which should not have been listed by Dyrenkova 
under dat-, tur-, etc. (§ 118) only, although they are synonymous with those 
in -yp—tur-, are no plain verbal compositions, but constructions which are to 
be treated in the syntax. The constructions of the plain, suffixless, nomen 
aoriste which occasionally may be replaced by the nomen perfects in -yan, 
with bol- expressing the intention or desire, like the Ozbek constructions of 
the nomen verbale actoris in -magéy with bol-, are rather of a morphological 
nature, although representing transitional features between morphology and 
syntax: e.g. Oyrot qozondér-boizon ' if you are going to sing, want to, intend to 
sing’, common throughout Siberian Turkic, cf. Karayas am Olürür-polza ‘ if 
one intends to kill (hunt) game’. If in this construction the auxiliary bol- 
is used in the perfect, the meaning of intention or desire may be overruled by 
that of mchoative perfectivity (an action the beginning of which has been 
completed), as seen from Dyrenkova’s examples (§ 136, p. 208): mókorim 
bičiktär wdr-boldy ropapuny oean mnpmeuarb KHHIH ‘my comrade 
wanted to send (me) books’ (Dyrenkova translates ' promised ' 1), but: man 
tanqy tartpas-boldym ‘I ceased to smoke, stopped smoking’, properly: ‘I 
became not-smoking’; salyan ody o&pds-boldy, asqan qazan sóbos-boldy (from 
an epos) ‘the kindled fire was not going out (any more), the hung-up kettle 
(for cooking) did not become cold (any more) [< soyu-maz]’, cf. Karayas 
kurujak kilt onu sodandsrbas-polyan (rx, 640, 134) ‘the woman (wife) did not 
let him speak, did not have him talk’. I doubt very much whether Dyrenkova 
is right, except from a purely formal viewpoint, in listing these latter cases 
under § 136, “the verb bol- as copula’; despite the fact that the nomina 
aorestt are pure nouns, and formally the position of nomen -+ copula 18 given, 
these particular expressions, however, are to be considered as a special type of 
verbal composition. In other words, I think that they range equally with e.g. 
Latin amatus est, obletus est, or amaturus est which form definite units by 
composition, implying a certain tense and aspect character, and are no ordinary 
sequences of nomen + copula. 


1 In German, the inchoative action would also be ciroumsoribed by a demderative phraseo- 
logical verb, e.g.: ‘der Genosse wollte mir (doch) Bucher schicken ’. 


- 
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As I say in my contribution to the 27210100106 T'urcicae fundamenta (to 
appear soon), the verbal composition of the Turkic languages—and, beyond 
them, of all the Altaic languages—deserves a thorough monographical treat- 
ment; the material offered by the single languages is extremely rich and, 
however concordant in the general rules, it shows in the subdivisions quite a 
number of specific developments. But this could likewise be said, mutatis 
mulandis, concerning other chapters of comparative and historical Turkic 


grammar. 
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ARYA 
By H. W. Bary 


N the following 15 condensed analyses are published some of the many 
problems arising when the full Indo-Iranian field is considered. ‘Only 
when all the Iranian evidence is studied together with the Old Indian will it 
be possible to survey Indo-Iranian as a whole, an indispensable preliminary 
to the history of the Indo-Iranian vocabulary, and the texts behind. The 
constant neceasity of quoting elementary data indicates how little has yet been 
garnered into convenient reference books. The workers (and they, too, usually 
distracted by other tasks) have hitherto been very few. 


l. maz- 9. arva- 
2. had- 10. at- 
9. kom ll. farva- 
4. gad- 12. $za- 
5. hask- 13. khoca 
6. sor- - 14. mala 
T. naydm 15. fSar- 
8. $üghaná- 


“J. Iran. maz-, OInd. maj- 


Iranian sources have preserved maz- with three meanings, 1. ‘to handle 
violently ' (specifically press, twist, strike, break, kill), 2. ‘make’, and 
3. “smear ’. 

Khotanese vameys-, pres. stem vameysa-, is attested in the Siddhasara 
medical text + : tcarbamdye jsa maksüfià u vametsafià u ysinahüfiq corresponding 
to Tibetan snum-gyis lus bsku-Zvh dril-ba dan khrus bya-ba dan, from the Sanskrit 
T1 v 5 abhyanga-utsadana-sndna-. The abhyanga- expresses the act of ‘ smearing 
with oul’. The utsadana- is the violent action of ‘ massage, twisting and rolling ’,? 
translated by Tib. dril-ba. here and in the Mahdvyutpatti 6781 utsddanam. 
Tib. Adril-ba means ' to be twisted, turned, rolled about; to wrap up’. The 
Chinese rendering is +# küan ‘ roll up, pack up, exert strength ’. 

The Khotanese text shows maks-, a Prakrit form corresponding to Sansk. 
mraks- ‘rub’. 

The ysdnah- ‘ bathe’ belongs to Av. sná$-. 

The word vameys- contains va- from ava- or apa-. The medial syllable 
-meys- can in the Stddhasara represent either older -màys- from -miz-, or -maz- 
with -d- from -a- in the second syllable of a trisyllable. A doubt exists as to 
whether -meys- could represent the 4-umlaut form from *màzaya-. If the umlaut 


1 Khotanese texts (abbreviated KT below), 1, 70, 135 v 1. 
3 See below, p. 526, on Iran. Aad-, Olnd. sad-. 
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could have passed over the consonant -z- leaving it intact this explanation 
is possible. Forms of umlaut in Khotanese show variety. Thus there occur 
dasé- ° finish ’ from *dds-, maéta ‘month’ from masta-, dista loc. sing. ‘ in the 
hand ’ from dasta-, and with loss of medial syllable ysirra- ‘ gold ’ from zaranya-, 
higam ‘iron’. The vowel is affected in kAdsta- °“ given to drink’ (E 25.439) as - 
causative to khasta- ‘ having drunk ’, pres. khās- ‘to drink (-é- here for -é-). 

The -ta- participle is twice attested in the compound garma-másíaa- 
‘ oppressed by heat’ (P 2925.39-40, KT, rr, 101) with -à- as in másta- ' intoxi- 
cated ; thickened’, NPers. mast and mast. 

In New Iranian the base maz- is frequent. Ormuri has maz- : maštak and 
méz-: multuk ‘it breaks’ intrans., with trans. in causat. form mizaw-. In 
Pašto only the partic. mát ‘ broken ' from *mašta- has survived. Yidya-Munji 
has maz- : mósk'-om and móz-: masé-im ‘to kill ’.1 

For ‘to twist’ we find Ormuri maz'/ek; Pašto mazai ‘twist, thread’, 
Waz. Pašto mazzas ‘ thread, cord’ and adj. ‘twisted, turned ’.* 

Possibly -we should claim here the Armen. maz ‘hair’, maz-k' ‘ whip, 
lash’ for an Iranian loan-word from maz- ‘twist’. The meanings can be 
compared with Khot. gisait ‘grass’, giska ‘rope’ and Pers. gës, gésit ‘ long 
hair’. Armen. mazmzouk-k' means ‘ root fibres’. . 

The base maz- is of ambiguous origin: it represents also ‘ great’. When 
then maz- provides words meaning ‘ violent’ or ‘ monstrous’ it is difficult to 
decide the base. Khot. maysirka- is applied to raksasa, hammer, tortoises, the 
monster Kalmasapada in the Jataka-stava (references in the Indices). The 
Turfan Persian azdaháy + mazan ('zdh'g 'y mzn), and the Av. màzatnya daeva 
may be called either ‘huge’ or ‘ violent’. Pašto mazat ‘strong, powerful ’, 
and the epithets for the tiger Pašto mzarat, zmaras, Baloói mazar demand 
* violent ’. 

Connexions of this Iran. maz- ‘ treat violently’ are in the mag- of Greek 
payíjat, pacow ° to knead, mould’, udyeepos‘ cook, butcher '.? 

The sense of ‘ break’ In, Pašto mat ‘ broken’, the result of violent action, 
suggests that here belongs the Baltic maž- used with suffixes in the sense of 
‘small’. Such an origin of a word for ‘small’ is well known in O8lav. zudt 
‘small, bad’, OInd. Asudrd-.4 From this Baltic maž- we find Lit. mazas ° little, 
small’, Let. mazs, OPruss. massats. This shows Indo-Eur. -a-. The long grade 
occurs in. Lit. mózts ° smallness ' with o from 4.5 

The second meaning in Iranian for maz- ‘to make, build’ is attested in 
Suyni móz- : mizd- ‘ to erect, build’ and ‘ to cut, form ’.8 

Here we have to compare Old Saxon makon ‘to make’ with the other 


1 G. Morgenstierne, Etym. voc. Pashto, 48; IIFL, 11, 280; I. Zarubin, Iran, 1, 1927, 155. 

1 JIFL,1,401; rt, Index; 772,49 

3 Walde-Pokorny, I, 226; Pokorny, IE W, 699. 

4 WD, 1, 502. 

5 No firm decision in E. Fraenkel, Lit. et. Wb. 

* H. Sköld, Materialien zu den iranischen Pamirsprachen, p. 270; Morgenstierne, UMFL, 
x, 230. 
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Germanic cognates derivable from an older mag-. It may be a different word, 
or with specialized meaning the same mag- of Greek udocw ' to knead '.! 

The third meaning ‘to smear’ is frequent in Slavonic, OSlav. mazait 
° smear, anoint ’ and many modern forms. In Iranian it has been noted only 
in Oss. Digor mdza, Iron mdz, madz in the compound with bord, burā ° yellow’. 
Thus in Pamiatniks n, 20, 10 boramázàj isdrd aj ' he was welded with yellow 
müzà'. The Iron burd-mddz occurs in Iron Addmon Sfaldystad 5.274, no. 48. 

The meaning of Iran. maz- ‘to handle violently’ is now important to 
establish the meaning of the isolated maj- occurring in Old Ind. majmán-, 
khara-majrá-, and nírmaj-. The origin of OInd. maj- is naturally ambiguous. 
It could represent Indo-Eur. meg- or mag- with palatal, velar, or labiovelar 
final consonant. The meaning, however, will show that it is mag-. 

The Rigveda has majmdn- consistently translated by bala- ‘force’ in 
Sayana. This is based upon the Natghantuka 2.9: majmán- is included in the 
list of the bala-námàans. This is offered also in Madhava’s Rg-artha-dipska. In 
the published portion we find also 1.51.10 majmand mahattaya and 2.22.2 
iejasd. 

The following passages confirm the meaning bala- ‘ force’. 

2.22.2 ddha twigima abhy ójasā krivim yudhd-abhavad 

à rédast aprnad asya 2 
Here Sayana offered sva-tejasá . . . yad và sdrena. 
1.55.5 sd ín mahdnt samithant majmánàa 
krnóti yudhmá ójasa jdnebhyah 
Sayana has sarvasya godhakena. 
1.130.4 samvwydnd ójasà Sdvobhir indra majmana 


1.64.3 — drdhá cid vised bhivanani parthiva 
prá cyavayants divyant 67 


10.29.0 mdtre nú te sámile indra pūru 
01/614 majmánà prihivt kdvyena 


1.143.2  asyd krdtvd samsdhanásya majmána 
pra dyava £ócih prthivt arocayat 


1.51.10 — táksad ydt ta usána sáhasá sáho 
ví ródas: majmánà badhate éávah 


The Rigveda knows only the instr. sing. but we have the'loc. sing. majmáni 
in the Atharvaveda 13.1.14 and 37 bhüvanasya^dádh: majmdni where Whitney 
gave ‘range’, due to etymological connexion with mah- ‘ great’. Here too 
‘force’ should be adopted. 

While giving the meaning bala- Süyana (as often elsewhere) offered his 


1 Soin Pokorny, JEW, 686. 
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etymology, from majj- ‘ to purify ’, thus we have in 1.84.6 majmana éodhakena 
balena.! 

The effort to connect majmdn- with the base mah- has obscured the problem. 
If we put aside the convenience of ‘ laryngeal’ interpretation, the association 
with mah- has caused the vagueness in Geldner's Übersetzung. Here we have 
' M&chtigheit, Macht, kraft, Grösse, in ganzem Umfang, mit einer Fülle von’, 
as in his Glossar ‘ Grösse, Macht, Erhabenheit'. In his supplement to Wacker- 
nagel’s Grammar A. Debrunner declared the meaning of majmán- to be 


uncertain. 
The.second word khara-majrá- occurs only in the difficult hymn RV 10.106.7 
rbhú nd-dpat kharamajra khardjrur 
vayur nd parpharat ksayad rayandm 


That can be rendered by ' the roughly-moving (Aévins’ car) did not toss out 
the two roughly violent rbhu- (men of skill), like the wind it scattered, it threw 
away (part of) the treasures '. For ksayad note RV 1.62.12 rágo . . . kstyante. 
Here the word khara- ‘rough’, Iran. vara- (applied to stones or sharp 
plants) emphasizes the basic meaning of maj-, Iran. maz- ' act violently '.3 
The word khardjru- contains the same khara- with jr-u- in which we have the 
cognate of Iran. zar- ‘ go, rise, descend '.* For parpharat, Khot. phar-, and 
Avestan pafré, discussion must be offered elsewhere. 
The third word is nirmaj- occurring only in Rigveda 8.4.20, in Kurunga’s 
dānastuti : 
sastim sahásrá ánu nirmajam aje 
nir yuthans gdvam fsth 
‘I, as a fst-sage, drive out and along herds of sixty thousand for myself, of 
nimble cattle’. Here Sayana recognized in nir- the meaning nehéesena ° com- 
pletely '. His explanation of maj- by suddha- was aberrant. The word, however, 
evidently suits the admired bhtirnt- and ayds- cattle. Thus we have 
RV 1.154.6 — yátra gávo bhürsárngà ayásah 
and 9.41.1 prá ye gåve nd bhürnatas 
ivegá ayaso ákramuh 
The ‘ violence’ expressed by maz- seems also to provide the possible con- 
nexion for Oss. Digor, Iron mast ‘anger; angry’, mäst ‘ anger’, mdsts, Iron 
masty ‘angered’. This could represent the participle *magia- attested also in 
Khot. mastaa-, Pasto mat, and Ormuri mašta- quoted supra. The alternative 
*masta- ‘from mad-, however, 1s not certainly excluded. The more archaic 


1 Mentioned for rejection by Wackernagel, Alind. Gram., 1, 160. 

3 Nachirage 1 to p. 160, and xr, p. 765. Hullebrandt, Lieder des Rgveda, p. 62, in 1.64.3 haa 
* Macht ’, similarly H. Lommel, Gedichte des Rig-reda, p. 85; L. Renou, Hymnes et prières du Véda, 
p. 17 uses ' puissance ’. 

3 Wackernagel, Alfind. Gram., r1, 2, p. 852 has ‘ wohl “ scharf reinigend " prákritisierend 
für *-mrjrá v. mrj-’. 

4 The earlier discussion, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1953, 33, needs correction since the epithet belongs 
with the rdtha-. The base jar-, Iran. zar- was further noticed in Trans. Phil. Soc., 1955, 55 f. 
It is also in Oss. azaryn ‘ fall to pieces '. 
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maz- ‘ to exert pressure ’, in Avestan zasté.mazah- ‘ hand-pledged ’, is replaced 
by marz- ° to rub’ in zastãä.maršta-. 


2. Iran. had-, OInd. sad- 

In the Bahram Yast 14.56 the daeva-worshippers are condemned, those 
whose daéva are vyambura. The worship, their yasna, is reprobated 

yaj niiram vyambura.daéva masiyaka daevagazo 
fra frastim namayernis 
vi maroyqnam fsanayemts 
vî [spa] handàma 4 
jana hō satdin nött janan 
hada hö sasóin nost haðan 
yat niiram vyambura.daéva matydka daevagazo 
uit pasri.dàrayesnts l 
daéma hö pairi.urvačsayernis 

ahe raya z*aranauhata ... 

The two phrases jana to janan and hada to hadan have long caused difficulty. 
We have the savage acts of the sacrifice, the victim ill-treated. First note that 
the word had- would get a good meaning if rendered ' treat violently’ but it 
would still leave the precise treatment unspecified. 

` I take jana- as derivative agent adjective formed from the verbal base by 
-a- suffix. The OIndian type is ajá- ‘driver’. The form jana is nom. plur. 
masc. from older -à. In hé we may have the gen. sing. pronoun, hence ‘ the 
strikers of it (the victim) '. In satin we have a form of sad- ‘ appear ’, familiar 
also in Khotanese and Sogdian. In had- can now be recognized the Olnd. 
sad- attested in utsădana- ‘rolling, twisting’, discussed above under maz-. 
The phrases thus yield: ‘they seem strikers of the victim, but they do not 
strike (to death), they seem twisters of it, but they do not thereby kill it’. 

This Iran. had-, OInd. sad- ‘ to treat roughly ' seems to stand alone. Possibly 
it was an Indo-Eur. sed- from which a better explanation of Greek mé{w and 
OInd. pid- ‘ oppress’! could be reached. A compound *pt-sed-, pi-sd- ' to 
use force upon seems nearer than the base sed- ‘ to be seated’. 


3. Iran. kom, OInd. komyd- 

Ossetic Iron kom-qdd,* Digor kon-yádà ' beam of timber’ contain qdd, Digor 
yädä 3 ‘ wood, forest, timber’. The epithet kom, kon refers to its preparation 
fitting it for beams. The Digor final -n where Iron has -m is well attested. 
Thus we find dumdg ‘ tail’, but in compounds we have ddry-dym, Digor dary- 


1 This pid- is claimed in Khowar pek ‘to wrap’ and nispefik ° to pull out, squeeze out’ 
(G. Morgenstierne, Felicttation volume presented to Professor Sripad Krishna Belvalkar, 93, 94). 
A non-Aryan origin is sought by F. J. B. Kuiper, Studia Indologica: Festschrift fur Willibald 
Kirfel, 174. 

t Ossetic g is uvular, now indicated by x’. 

8 Also yad in yüdgds, Iron gádgas ° forester’, and as second component in rayin-ydd, Iron 
ray-qdd ‘rafters’. 
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dun ‘long-tailed’. Similarly züm-gond, Digor sun-gond ‘ field work’ and in 
the ending 1st plur. Iron fyssdm, Digor finsän ' we write’. For ‘name’ we 
find Digor non and nom, Iron nom.! 

The Digor word occurs in Pamtatniks 2.58 

Azsd-buddj 11056 älvesuj : kon-yddà je laujna, kuronfid 
à 11011 rdvdjnd bà à xalà 

‘the wife of Àxsü-bud& spins, her spindle a beam, her 
spindle weights a mill-stone, and her thread a rope’. 

Before a nasal Ossetic o in both dialects i8 ambiguous im origin since it 
represents not only an u-diphthong but also Olran. à, as in nom ‘name’, xom 
‘raw’, Khot. nama, hàma-, OInd. naman-, ämá-. In Digor, Iron koj ‘ rumour, 
care, memory’ the -o- may be explained from -du- shortened to -au- after 
Olran. au had passed in Ossetic to Digor o and Iron #, and before nasals to 
Digor u, and to Iron & (after velars) and y. That would give koj from *kauya- 
from kav-, familiar in Greek axovw ' hear’, Germanic Got. Aau-s-. The Old 
Indian has, with developed meaning, kdvya-. Similarly Digor zoj ‘raven’, 
plur. xojtd, is from *zduya-, from the widely attested kau- ‘to caw’, as in 
Olnd. kaüts, koküyate, Greek xwxivw, Lit. kaükt$ ‘to howl’, kóvas ‘ daw ’.? 
It should be noted here that Olran. *duya- ‘egg’ gave Oss. Digor aka, Iron 
djk, plur. «ytd, decytd, where the -u- has left no trace. 

In this Oss. kom, kon used-of prepared timber it is easy to see a derivative of 
` the base Indo-Eur. kau- ! to hew’, Lit. káuts, OEngl. héawan ‘ to hew ', Lat. cù- 
in cüdo, OSlav. kovati. This gives *kauma- by way of *kawma- to Ossetic kom. 
It can hardly derive from *kaumya- since Ossetic retains -$ from -ya-. 

For the -o- in both dialects from an u-diphthong note Digor tonun, tund, 
Tron tonyn, tynd ‘ to tear out’; Digor ànsonun, ansudt, Iron dssonyn, ssonyn, 
ssyd ‘to thrust’. 

As a parallel to kom, note also Digor yom, Iron qom ‘ adult’ from the base 
gav- ‘to grow’ attested in Zor. Pahl. gohr ' growth, nature (as the result of 
growth) ’, gohrak translating Greek ducts, Sogd. yw$ *yo$ ° substance ', Olnd. 
gotrá-m ‘° family 3 

From the Iranian evidence it is now possible to trace the word in the Rigveda. 
Here occurs the word komyd- in RV 1.171.3 

ürdhwá nah santu komyá vánäny 

áhàni vísvā maruto jigiså 
‘for us the komyd- vána- shall be upright, days and nights, O Marúts, with 
desire for gains’. 

With this Geldner noted the parallel in RV 1.88.3 to the Marúts : 

medhá vánà ná krnavanta ürdhvá 
‘ they shall raise the mántras(?) like trees ’. 


1 GIP, ' Die Sprache der Osseten ’, p. 33. 

3 For z beside k from Olran. k see ° Asica’, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1945, 30. In Iron ‘ raven’ is 
zülon, found also in Digor. . 

3 Zoroastrian problems, 83 (with correction BSOAS, xx, 1057, 44). 
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The ambiguity felt im vdna- ‘tree’ or ‘things made of timber, wood’ 
such as wooden vessels is partly removed by the use of ürdhvá- ' upright’ 
and now clearly by the interpretation of komyd- ‘prepared, hewn’ from 
kau- ‘to hew’. The form resembles somyd-. 

From the post-Vedic OIndian we have komald- ‘ soft’: if this derives from 
‘smoothed ’ we are near to ‘ hewn’ and hence the same base káu-. 

Older explanations are listed in Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, s.vv. Sayana 
proposed to take kom- as equivalent to kdm- ‘desire’: that 88576 
sprhaniyant sarvath sambhajaniyant. Similarly Madhava has kameniydne, 
aranyant. 

4. Iran. gad-, OInd. gadh- 

In Iranian it is possible to trace four bases gad- as follows : 

1. gad- in *gadd- ‘club’ attested in Av. gadd-, gadavara-, Zor. Pahl. gad, 
gadak, gadavar, Olnd. gada-. If we put here Ossetic Digor yádà, Iron 000 
‘wood, forest, timber’ this would give the basic meaning ‘wood’ and the 
feminine with -@ suffix would be ‘ the thing made of wood ’, hence a convenient 
word for ‘club’. In the Tasttiriya SamAsta 2.507 (Bibliotheca Indica) gadha, 
gadà is part of the upper part of a wagon. If this was of wood, the same con- 
nexion may lie with this OInd. gad-. A third derivative may be seen in Khot. 
gahaa- nom. sing. gahat, gahe, plur. gahà ' shaft of arrow’, hence here too the 
‘wooden’ thing would be expressed by an adjectival form by suffix -aka-.! 

2. gad- ‘ill’ in Av. gada- ‘ill’, Zor. Pahl. yudi-ga8 with variant yudt-bes ? 
‘ free of harm ’, OInd. gada-s ‘ illness ’, agada- ' remedy ’, wgadd- 117 

3. gad- ‘beg’ in OPersian, Avestan pres. jadya-, Sogd. "9k ' desire’, 
Khot. pajya-, paja- : pajtsta- ‘demand’. It is widely attested in Greek robos, 
Celtic as Olr. guidim, OSlav. Zedati. Scheftelowitz proposed to see this base in 
OInd. jighatsã ‘ hunger 3 

4. gad- ‘to plunder, steal’ in Av. gada- ‘robber’ Yasna 65.8 idyud.. . 
hazanha . . . 98508 ' thief, plunderer, robber’, Sogd. yò- ‘thief’, plur. yd’yst 
(P 6.14), yS tony ‘theft’ (SCH, 312, 331) with suffix -wny ‘ act of stealing’. 
From Saka we have Tumshuq Karmavacand 47 gauna ‘ theft’ ; Khot. ggamuna- 
(E 25.467) ‘robber’ may contain a modification of *gadüna-. Zor. Pahlavi 
has survived in Pazand gadtig- ‘ robber ’.4 

In New Iranian we find Pašto yal, plur. yla, ylüna ‘ thief’ (whence Orm. yli), 
Waxi yūò ‘thief’, wide ‘ theft’, Yidya yal ‘ thief '. 

In all Iranian dialects the act of the base gad- is reprobated. 

With this Iranian gad- we have now to associate the Rigvedic OInd. gadh- 
in verbal use -gadhita- and with -ya- suffix in gddhya- and -gandhya-. The 

1 Khot. gahaa- translates Turkish ulun m P 2892.173, published BSOAS, x1, 2, 1944, 292, 
and now in KT, m, 81. The gahat forms part of a gift m KT, 11, 60, lines 12, 18 and verso 4. 
For gad, H. Skold, Die ossei. Lehnworter im Ungarischen. 

3 Gr. Bd. 92.3. 

5 ZII, n, 1923, 272, not accepted Mayrhofer, Wo terbuch, 433, where ghas- is offered. 


* Tumshuq in BSOAS, xm, 3, 1950, 608. Pazandin Skand-gumanik Vidar. 
5 Morgenstierne, EYP, 24; IIFL, n, 523 and 219. 
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activity 1n Old Indian is approved : it is a rightful ‘ plundering ' of the enemy. 
Thus it is the reverse of the Iranian gad- which is an act condemned, against the 
community. The difference can be seen similarly in Russ. razboj ‘ robbery’, 
Bulgar raebointk ‘brigand’ beside Roumanian (Slavonic loan-word) razbor 
‘war’, razboinice ‘warrior’. This ambivalence is like that found in Olnd. 
ásura-, Olran. ahura- ; deva-, dawa-. 

The Old Indian gadh- has remained an object of dispute. The basic meaning 
ig “seize, grasp’, whence ‘seize, plunder '. 

The participle gadfita- occurs in RV 1.126.6 

dgadhita pártgadhità yû kasikéva jangahe 
dédati máhyam yddurt yasandm bhojya satd 

‘she who writhes like kaéiká beast held and embraced, gives to me as yáduri 
a hundred pleasures of ygu- ’.1 

Here Sayana and Madhava cite the Nirukta 5.15 where gadh- is explained 
by grhnats ‘take’ and misribhdva- ‘junction’. In RV 4.16.11, 16 gddhya- 
is rendered in Sayaria by gràhya-. Madhava offers 4.38.4 abhikdnksya-, 6.26.2 
abhikanksita-. In 1.126.6 Geldner has ‘ angedriickt, umarmt?’ recognizing a 
verb gadh- ‘ grasp ’. 

The derivative gddhya- is an epithet of väja- ‘ booty ’ in four verses : 

4.6.11  rjrá vajam ná gádhyam yúyüsan 
kavir ydd chan pdrydya bhisat 


4.16.16 yó müvate jarttré gádhyam cin 
maksü vájam bhárats sparhdradhah 


6.10.6 bharddvajesu dadhise suvrktim 
ávir vdjasya gddhyasya salat 


6.26.2 tvăm 1171 havate vàjtneyó 
mahó vijasya gádhyasya satat 


The form -gandhya- occurs in a compound 
9.98.12  aégyüma vajagandhyam 
sanéma vijapastyam 


One other passage ? has gddhya- in a context of cattle-raiding : 
4.38.4 yáh sma^àrundhaànó gádhyà samátsu 
sánutaras cárati gósu gáchan 


In all these passages the gddh- is an approved practice. The ‘ plunder’ 
comes from the enemy. 

1 For yiduri Siyane offers bahureloyuktá, for ydéu- he gives bhoga- so that ydéunaám bhojya 
is tautological. Support outside Old Indian is desirable to establish the precise meaning. 


4 This gádAyà samátsu is rendered by ‘ Beute in den Bchlachten ' by P. Thieme, Untersuchungen 
zur Wortkunde und Auslegung des Rigveda, p. 40. 
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By an unfortunate aberration 1 Geldner in these passages tried to find an 
otherwise unattested adjectival derivative of gadhà-, variant gadā- ‘ part of 
a wagon’. This belongs rather with Iran. *gada- as proposed above. 

Yet another Iranian word with gad- (or possibly ga0-) is preserved in 
Sogdian y8y'/// in the phrase ’rsk ’ty ydy’/// ‘envy and .. ^, and in the , 
adjective yok’ yn for some pejorative sense. 


D. Iran. hask-, OInd. sek- 

The Armenian loan-word wnéoy (-k', onjoy, -k') ‘ feast, banquet, rejoicing, 
assembly ’, in dahlič anéoytc’ ° banqueting-hall', according to the Mekhitarist 
Dictionary selan ourazout‘ean, manauand harsaneac’ ‘table of rejoicing, 
especially of nuptials’, quoted from Agathangelos, has been brought into 
connexion with Ossetic Digor zincun, zinst, Iron xyncyn, vyyd, zyytoj (plur.), 
and nominal sync ' entertainment’ in which we find the same sense of joy 
and feasting. Thus vinst is used of wedding entertainment in the Iron Adamon 
Sfaldystad 5.177; and G. Maliti, p. 37, spoke of ustur 237151110, ceynddzinadd 
‘great entertainments, delight ’. 

In Middle Western Iranian and Ossetic z- can replace an older Iranian A-. 
Hence one possible origin of this word would be Iran. *hink- from a base 
haik- in which one would seek a meaning ‘to make joyful by feasting ', more 
simply ' to satiate ’. 

This consideration induces me to propose a connexion of this Iran. katk- 
with the OInd. sek- attested in the adjective asecana-. This word is found in 
Hindu Sanskrit hymns to the goddess Devi,‘ Buddhist Sanskrit asecana-, -ka, 
asecantya-,5 and Pali asecana-, -ka-.6 The interpretation offered from Buddhist 
Sanskrit is ‘insatiable’. The compound asecanaka-dargana- ‘ handsome’ is 
that which one ° cannot be satiated with gazing at’. Thus the Tibetan rendering 
blta-bas chog mt ses-pa ° not content with seeing’, Chinese yielding the same 
meaning, both in the Mahdvyutpatit,’? accord with the Agni assndt lkályo 
‘insatiable in gazing’ and similarly Kuci lkdtsy ontsoyite.? A similar phrase 
occurs also in Ossetic where ne ‘feast dm kdsyndy cdst ° the eye was not sated 
gazing thereon’ is used to render Pushkin’s rascvela.? 

This OInd. sek- * to satiate’ has not been quoted from Vedic texts. Late 
attestation of Old Indian words is not unknown. Thus parút ‘last year’ 
is found from the time of Panini though known in Greek wépvor. The word 
gada- ‘ illness ’, common in medical texts from the time of Suéruta, is otherwise 

1 It was rejected by Neisser, Zum Worterbuch des Rgveda; it is absent from Mayrhofer, 
Worterbuch, s.v. gádhya-. Geldner has gadha- rendered ‘ Wagenverstock ' in his Glossar, p. 53. 

3 W, B. Henning, Manich. Bet- und Beichibuch, p. 105; P 2.1069 and Dhuta 128. 

5 Trans. Phil. Soc., 1956, 94. Further cognates were left undecided. 

i V, Raghavan, Indian Linguistics, xv1, 1055, 322. 

5 F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit dictionary, s.v. 

5 Pali commentaries, quoted in the Pali Text Society's Dictionary, try to connect with sek- 
‘to sprinkle’. 

? Ed, Sakaki, 892 asecanako rüpena. 

5 Agni 218 b 1, and 7'ocharische Grammatik, p. 247. Puškin, Udcmysia, p. 151. 
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confined in the Rigveda to the compound vtgadá-. Similarly the base kas-, 
frequent in the Prakrits, occurs in Sanskrit in the causative ntskásata- ‘ expel’. 
It is found in Iranian Khot. khah- : khasta- ° arise’, with niš- in nasakhasta-, 
naskasta-, and in Armenian loan-word nékahem ‘ rise, rise against ’. 

In this Iran. hatk-, OInd. sek- ‘ to satiate’ we have the -k- enlargement of 
the base OInd. si- attested in Rigvedic asinvá-, dsinvant- ° not satisfied ’, 
Agni st- in pres. stndst, partic. sasyu, noun stflune, Kuci soy- in pres. soyem, 
inf. soytst, pret. soydre, and the negat. ontsoyte.? For the -k- note Greek raxw, 
Tókco ‘to melt’ beside Ossetic Digor tayun, Iron tain ‘melt’; Lit. 68 
* to howl’ beside Olnd. káuti, and tnfra atk- 8.7. at-. 

Thus the meaning dissevers OInd. sek- ° to satiate’ from sek- ' to sprinkle, 
pour water' even though drinking is a prominent part of the feasting. 

It is now possible to advance to the interpretation of the Avestan name 
Haééat.aspa-, the name of the fourth ancestor of Zoroaster. In haecat- we 
have the participle in a governing compound, with the meaning ‘satiate’: the 
word means ‘satisfying, feeding the horses '.* 

The Iranian thus knows three verbs hatk-, 1. ‘to pour’, 2. ‘to dry ,* 
and 3. ' to satiate '. 


6. Iran. sor-, OInd. surüd- 
Khotanese hastra-, husura-9 occurs in three contexts which assure a 
meaning ° quarry, hunted beast or bird ’. These passages are the following : 
Rama text P 2801.13 (KT, mm, 65) 
sq và rre byaha bude pharakye hiña jsa hamtsa ~ 
hastird jsam vara vastà à küşta miimda brramma ysdda ~ 
‘the king rode out hunting with a great retinue. The quarry came through 
to where the aged brahman lived ’. 
J dtaka-stava 29 v 1 
tlee basg husure $e bemhye bemda 
ttere stke, dstiye bujysyau jse samartha ~ 


ibid. 31v 2 tti ahd barste hasure viysanye stana ~ 


In Ossetic Digor sorun, partic. surd, Iron suryn, syrd is frequent in the 
meaning ‘to hunt, drive’. A derivative has been claimed in the earlier name 
Awpakos.” In the Digorskte skazania 23.1 we find dz drsordzindn sirdta ‘I shall 


1 Supra s.v. gad-. 

2 JRAS, 1955, 15. 

3 Without the -y-, see Pokorny, JEW, 876, sā- : s2-. Olnd. si- is ambiguous. 

4 The AIW knowing only kaik- ‘to sprinkle’ had conjectured ‘Rosse (mit Wasser) 

d, badend ’. 

5 JRAS, 1954, 26, n. 3, and BSOAS, xx, 1957, 53. 

5 Assimilated first syllable -«-, as in rruspura- (Suvarnabhása-süira 35 a 4) for older rrispura-, 
and suru ace. sing. to ésara-. 

7 V. Abaev, Oset., jazyk + foklor, 1, 182, from Vasmer. In the AIW placed under Av. 
Zaranyo.sdorü-. 
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hunt the beasts ' and similarly Iron syrdty aicdu áfsáts ° the lord of wild beasts, 
Afsati ’. 

Isolated from the verb we have in Digor 1 for u in strd ‘ wild beast, quarry ’, 
Iron syrd. Such a replacement is familiar in Digor sid ‘horn’; Iron sy, 
syk'à, si, beside Digor sitigun, Iron sttidzyn from older sru-, Khot. sū- and 
many other dialect forms; in Digor mtstd ‘rat’ even an Old Iran. -ū- has 
been changed to -t- and that after m-.1 Digor dmsurd, Iron dnsyrd ‘ common 
driving ' is explained by àmtàrd, antard. 

Earlier (BSOAS, xx, 1957, 56) I cited the Armen. sour- in sourhandak 
‘courier’. The word Aandak is familiar in Zor. Pahl. And’k *handaka- 
in the gloss to Avestan Yama 50.7 zovidiyang aurvato rendered handak ut 
apayrintk ut arvand. This verb handaé- is used to render Av. võiĝwa- and 
vyett. In Krorain Prakrit we have amtagt used of horses and camels. The 
verb occurs in Khotanese (E 25.424) 

dphade ni rraysma hamdajsáre ggäyyo jsa 
‘their ranks are confused, they gallop with their troops’. 

In view of such variant forms as those of Vedic dhvar- with dhur- and 
dhru- it may be desirable to call attention here to Kuci serwe ° hunter’, Agni 
Sarw- in nom. garu, obliq. garwdm with the verb Kuci ser- inf. Serttss (from 
*Serwysist). 

From Khotanese hasura- and Ossetic sorun we reach back to an Iranian 
*saura-: sur-. Iran. s- corresponds to Olnd. $- or ch-. Here it is excellent 
to trace this word in OIndian sur- of Rigvedic éurüdh-.? 

In form éurüdh- has been compared with RV tsudh- attested in a denomina- 
tive verb tsudhyd- and adj. tsudhyu-. The Avestan sšud- is explained by the 
Zor. Pahl. äpām, Sansk. rnam ‘debt’. It is clearly something to be delivered 
up or paid over. The :5- of Av. s3ud- and RV ssudh- may be the -s- form from 
. the Indo-Eur. aft- : $- ‘to give’ attested in Hittite pas-, pe- (from pa at-) ‘ to 
give’ and t- in twaru- ‘ gift’, Hierog. Hitt. pa- ‘to give’. Kuci has at-, Agni 
e- ‘ to give ' in full use, pres. atsk- and es-, and the Agni noun el ‘ gift’. The -s- 
enlargement is so frequent (as in RV jeg- from jay- and hog- from hav-) that 
there need be no hesitation in finding it in t3ud-. The suffix -udh- can then be 
simply taken for the ‘ product’, the tšud- is ‘what is to be given’ and the 
furüdh- is thus ‘ what is to be hunted’ or more generally ‘ to be won’, as the 
contexts show, by plundering the enemy. 

The word $urüdh- is found in the plural in the Rigveda. The following 
contexts indicate the scope of the word : 

1.169.8 — éurüdho gé-agrah ‘ the booty consisting chiefly of cattle ° 

6.49.8 — suridhas candrdgra(h) ‘the booty of bright (metals) ’ 

10.122.1 surudho mévddhadyaso ° the booty offering all kind of nourishment ' 


1 The assumption that Olran. -ddra- gave Oss. -rd- is unsupported in E. Benveniste, BSL, 
Lir, 1956, 41. 

1 T. Burrow, The language of the Kharosthi documents from Ohinese Turkestan, p. 73. 

3 A different word, OInd. cAuratí, has been compared with Avestan saora- in the AIW. 
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1.72.7  surtidho jiváse ‘ the booty for sustenance ' 

7.23.2 éurüdho vivact ° the booty in the conflict’ 

6.3.3 hésasvaiah éurüdho ° the booty of the armed man ' 

9.70.5  ddédssdnah saryahéva éurüdhah ° like the archer intent upon booty 

7.02.3  sahdsram suridho ‘the thousand booties’, the provision of 

Varuna, Mitra, and Agni 

3.88.5  suridhah sanis pirvth-‘ the first booties’, these transferred to 

rtd- from the gods; (and 4.23.8 sdnis). 

Earlier interpretations yielded only the choice between ‘ gains’ (which 
was correct but too indefinite) and ‘ gifts’. Sayana is here aberrant with 
$ucah sokasya rodhayttrir in RV 6.3.3. At the same place Madhava offered 
tejaso rodhayituh. Both tried to find a verb rodh-. Geldner’s Übersetzung has 
both ‘ gift’ and ‘reward’. The recent study by P. Thieme also seeks a verbal 
rodh-.+ 

It will here once again be noticed that the Old Indian vocabulary has 
kept one derivative where Iranian in Ossetic has a verb in full use. This has 
previously been remarked for the Iranian base ar- ' to grind’, in Indo-Aryan 
Kalasé at and Sansk. affa-m, and in Iran. tarp- ' steal’, beside the isolated 
Rigvedic -t/p- with pasu- and asu-. 


7. Rigvedie naéydm 
` The interpretation of éurüdh- involves an attack upon the difficult problem 
of ndydm occurring five times. Three of the five cases demand a meaning 
* direction ' or (the result of directing) ‘ place’. Thus we have in the Rigveda 
1.130.1 a ndra yahy úpa 110/١ 0 
nüyám dcha wddthant wa sdtpater 
ástam raja wa sdtpatth 


8.2.28 | svadávah 3076 á yahs 
Sritah sómā û yahs 
Mprinn fswah éácivo 
nágám dcha sadhamádam 


8.33.13 ad indra yàh pitdye 
mádhu savsstha somydm 
ndydm acha maghdva srnavad giro 
bráhmokthá ca sukrátuh 


With this meaning it is also possible to propose interpretation of the two 
other passages 
1.121.13 teám stiro haríto ramayo nin 
bhdrac cakrám étaso ndydm indra 
prasya pardm navatim | 
ápi kartám avartayo (d)yajytin 


1 ‘ Beitráge zur Vedaexegese ', ZDMG, xcv, 1941, and KZ, uxrx, 1951, 172. 
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6.8.8. siro nd ydsya dráatír arepá 
bhimá yád éti sucatds ta á dhh 
hésasvatah éurüdho náyám akioh 
kütrà cid ranvó vasatir vanejáh 


In 6.3.3 the poet allusively describes a raiding party at night. The sense 
is thus furüdho naydm aktóh ‘in the direction, to the booty, at night’, with 
the two accusatives in apposition. Similar RV 1.116.8 agnim ghramsám. 

Setting aside at first the problem of the accentuation, note that, if Avestan 
naéma- ‘direction, side’, Bogd. nymyd ‘south’, nym k, NSogd. Yaynabi 
nema ‘side’, Zor. Pahl. némak 1 * direction, part’ with the OInd. néma- * side, 
half’ are compared, we can see a word *ndyd- ‘direction’ from ndyate ° to 
conduct °’, of the form well attested in Rigvedic vdyd- in vdso-vayd- and Ssrayd-, 
similar to the bases in -av- in Rigvedic savá-, ahàvá-. 

This explanation would prove the double accentuation to be wrong. Hence 
we touch that period between the poets’ original Sam/astá and the Padapatha 
when irregularities could arise. To that period, for example, belongs the 
confusion over the word 1táüit- which is recorded in two forms, either as one 
word with one udatta accent or as two words with two accents tid Gti. The 
meaning ‘ perpetual’ was clearly lost. Here also the accentuation points to 
a failure of understanding. To the same period belongs also the dhtsnyemé 
containing dhtsnyd as unaccented vocative and dhisnyemé containing dhisnya 
(the Padapàtha dhisnye with unusual sandhi before +mé), with accent, in RV 
7.72.3 c. Here too belongs the spelling of pátaká-. 

If thus nágám is associated with other cases of faulty transmission it loses 
its strangeness. Now add that this type of derivative is attested with the 
udatta both on the second and on the first syllable. Thus máda- attested in 
sadhamáda-, and sdvd-. In the sense of agent we find nayd- ' leader ’. 

The Padapatha interpreted by nd and aydm. Geldner offered in his Glossar 
nd and aydm. In his Übersetzung 1.121.13 he keeps this and proposes to render 
‘selbst’; in 1.130.1 ° in eigner Person ' ; 6.3.3 ' derselbe ' ; 8.2.28 and 8.33.13 
as 1.130.1. H. Lüders incidentally dealt with 6.3.3 and gave ‘derselbe’ 
(Acta Or., xm, 1935, 123). A new survey ban put o by P. Thieme ? 
with & proposal to ps ná deduced from nánà ‘ various ' in the sense of ‘ alone’ 
with dydm acc. sing. ‘coming’. In this L. Renou in his review found it impos- 
sible to follow him.* H. Oldenberg m his Ezegetssche Noten preferred to assume 
an error of accentuation and to read nayam. 


1 In Záütspram, Vicitakihà, K35, 244 v 8 occurs pat némak i عق‎ ° in the direction, course of the 
road, midway ’, when the fire was being transferred over the ocean in the reign of Hó&ang. 

* A preluninary attempt to interpret Avestan wlayui- and Rigvedio dáüh- was made in 
Trans. Phil. Soc., 1954, 188 ff. I should now develop that to propose that the uta- of Avestan 
meant ‘extended’ being the participle to the verb attested in Rigvedio unoti, which must be 
treated elsewhere. 

5 Untersuchungen zur Wortkunde und Auslegung des Rigveda, pp. 50 ff. 

* Bull. Soc. Ling., XLV, 1049, 66 (' désespéré). 
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Dayana follows the Padapatha. Similarly Madhava in 1.130.1 and 6.3.3, 
but in 1.121.13 he has natkago ’yam. 


8. stighand- 

The word $ughaná- occurs once in the Rigveda. It is listed in the 
Natghantuka 2.15 among the kstpra-namant, the words for ‘ swift’. The passage 
is RV 4.58.7 

sindhor iwa pradhvané stighandso 
viiapramiyah patayants yahváh 
ghridsya dhárà arusó nd vajt 

küsthà bhsndánn trmibhth pinvamanah 

In a context of flood water the word ghand- would at once suggest the base 
ghan- ‘ to be exuberant, overflowing "3 

In é&- it is possible to see an ablaut form of asu- ‘ swift’, Olran. Av. asu-, 
Greek dks. It gave the word Khot. dska-, Bud. Sogd. "s'wk- *dsuka-, Zor. 
Pahl. auk, NPers. ahi ‘ antelope ’, the ‘ swift’ animal. 

Something is now known about the ablaut system of words with long Indo- 
Iranian 6-. Thus we have OInd. ûyu-, yus- ° vitality ', Av. àgu- ‘ duration of 
time’. From this arise forms yav- and yu-. Thus in the Avesta occur yav-, 
yavaetüt-, NPers. javéSan, Armen. loan-word yauét ‘ ever’, Zor. Pahl. yavétan, 
and in Ossetic Digor jdud, ja% ‘energy, vitality’. From the reduced grade 
yu- derived the adj. OInd. yúvan- ‘ young ', Lat. suvenss and the other forms in 
Germanic, Celtic, and the rest.? 

A second case is the OInd. atmán- with imdna.® 

Hence there is no difficulty in claiming the same ablaut äsú- : su- ' swift’. 
The long vowel of sū- in sighand- may be simply explained by adopting the 
reduced grade of the a- which occurs before ghan- in OInd. aghnyd- and Av. 
aganya-, Armen. -o- in yogn as we accept the reduced grade in the initial vowel 
of ap- ‘ water ’ in OInd. RV pratipd-, anüpá- ; of the verbal āp- ‘reach’ and 
$psat* ; and the long vowel of stindra- compared to the a- of Armen. ayr ‘man’. 

The compound stighand- thus combines the sense of a violent flood of water 
and its swift rush in the river-bed.4 


9. OInd. arva- 
A word arva- is attested in OInd. arvavát- ‘ vicinity’, and the directional 
adjective arvdnk- ‘ turning in this direction’, adverbial arvak ‘hither’. 
The suffix -va- is familar in the OInd. piirva-, OPers. paruviya- contrasting 
with the -m- of Khot. pirma- ‘ first’ and Lit. pirmas. A similar -va- can be 


1 For Iranian gan-, OInd. ghan-, Greek fer- ممع‎ the words grouped in BSOAS, xx, 1957, 44 ff. 

4 For the complex ayu-, see E. Benveniste, Bull. Soc. Ling., 35593375, 1037, 108 ff.; Ossetio 
jütid in Morgenstierne, NTS, xr, 1942, 269. 

* Details can be found in F. B. J. Kuiper, Notes on Vedic noun-inflexion, 19 ff. ; E. Polomé, 
Zum heutigen Stand der Laryngaltheorie, 450. 

4 This explanation seems to have merit over against the translation ' cattle-kiling’ in 
P. Thieme, ZDMG, xciv, 1941, 348, whose conjectured *péu- 18 hardly acceptable. 
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detected also in OInd. apvd- ‘ inner part of the body’ with which we have to 
associate Ossetic Digor àppà, Iron Gpp ‘kernel’, with prosthetic q- = 2’ also 
gappd and gapp. The -pp- arises from Olran. -fv-. In Khotanese the word aAà- 
means the ‘ innermost stomach '.! | 

In the ar- of OInd. arva- it is now easy to see the base of Lit. artùs ° near’, 
arti adv. ° near’, ¥ arto ‘ from the vicinity '. These and other forms are com- 
pared with Greek dpr. ‘just’, àprós, aprios, Lat. artus ° narrow ', artus 
‘limb’, and Armen. ard (now '.* The basic word occurs in Let. ar ' and, 
with '.? 

With these words we have further to connect Agni driak and Kuci arte, 
Grite which translate Bud. Sansk. wpa ‘near’. 

By these connexions the base is established as ar-, not er-. 

Note as a parallel that a -taka-, -taka- suffix is added to the indeclinable fra 
(OInd. prá) in Zor. Pahlavi pl’k *fratak, NPers. fardd ‘to-morrow’ from 
‘in front’ and in Khotanese pada ' first ’. 

The recognition of the connexion of OInd. arvd- (in arvàvát-) and Lit. 5 
with the cognate words offers a solution of the problem of Suyni ar ' to, at’ 
as preposition and postposition.* With this ar ‘ to’ it will be desirable to join 
Ossetic Digor and Iron dr-, äl- before l-, in use as a preverb ‘ towards '.5 Both 
these words may have lost an older final vowel. Thus Ossetic fdl- represents 
older pari-. The Ossetic dr- would seem to exclude the form *ari. 


10. at- ‘ teach ’ 

It was proposed in BSOAS, xx, 1957, 41 ff. to see in the aé of Olranian 
Avestan azÜra-, and the reduced grade -t- in the -$8- of Avestan hamsdpats-, 
a title, an Iranian base ai-:+- meaning ‘to teach’; then to explain OIndian 
Rigvedic äyú-, the fellow of the káru-, as the derived adjective of agent ‘teacher’, 
creator of mantras, formed as jãyú- from 701/648 ° to win’. With suffix -n- the 
word is common in Greek alvos ° tale, decree’, aivéw ‘to praise’, mapawéw 
‘to enjoin’, Pindaros, Pyth. iv 222 xaralynoay . . . ydpov ‘they vowed 
marriage ’. 

In Kuci and Agni a base ® en- ‘to teach’ translating Bud. Sansk. sés- 
contains Kuci e-, Agni e-. Normally Kuci has retained the diphthong ai where 
the Agni has reached the stage e, as in Kuci at- ‘ to give’, Agni e- (pres. 1 sing. 
aiskau, esam) corresponding to Hittite at- in pat-, pe- “to give’, Hierog. Hitt. 
pa-, with t- in twaru- ‘ gift’. But in Kuci the development from as to e can be 
seen in the extant texts, just as the similar diphthong au, Agni o is sometimes © 

1 For apvá- see K. Hoffmann, Corolla linguistica, 80 ff. ; Khot. aha- in nom. sing. aha, loc. sing. 
ahafia in the medical text P 2893 (in KT, m, 85) 70, 124. The z' in qàpp 18 comparable to the 
non-ejective z in zom ‘raw’, Khot. hama-, OInd. àmá-. 

2 E. Fraenkel, Lat. et. Wb., 8.v., p. 17. 

5 K. Hoffmann, summarized in Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, 552, offered an inversion of *avra-. 
4 G. Morgenstierne, NTS, 1, 1928, 46~7. 
5 The never satisfactory attempt to see in this Oss. dr- the older *adi- would thus drop, see 


‘Supplementary note to Asica’, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1946, 203-4. 
* Briefly noted in BSOAS, xx, 1, 1057, 47. 
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in Kuei! Thus it is possible to compare Kuci sat- ‘to support’, Agni se- 
from which occur 15001 inf. satést, partic. sasainu and pret. sentsamat, Agni 
partic. sdseyu, conj. sefimdr. Similarly Kuci has aun- ‘begin’ with partic. 
aunu, auntsate and omisate beside Agni on-, partic. dwu, onu, pret. osdt. The 
replacement of at by e can be seen in Kuci matyya- ‘ power’ beside meyyá-. 
In Agni we have ske- ‘to exert oneself’, pres. skenefic, pret. 5151/6, noun ske 
to compare with Kuci skat-, pres. skatnam, optat. skayoy, noun skeye. 

The'development of Kuci at- to e- in e-n- ‘to teach’ had the additional 
advantage of keeping at-, Agni e- ‘ to give’ distinct from e- ‘to teach’. This 
word en- is placed beside the forms with suffixed -n- in the Tochartsche Gram- 
maith, p. 245, but the decisive forms without -n- are not known or at least not 
published. For the similar Agni on- the partic. dow and the pret. os- show that 
the -n- is suffix. Kuci texts have preserved only forms with -n-. 

In Old Indian occurs a verb e- : $- which with the preverb ddh+ means ‘ to 
teach’. The Petersburg Dictionary unhesitatingly derives this adhy-e- from 
e- : 4- ° tO go’, but it seems impossible to bridge the gulf between ‘to go’ and 
‘to teach’. The verb is well attested in active and middle, and in the partic. 
ádhtta-, adhitd- ‘taught, having learnt’, noun adhydyd- ° teaching ’.3 Note 
the phrase Taittirtya upantsad 3.1 .Bhrgur vat Varunth, Varunam qniaram 
upasasara, adhihs bhagavo brahmets, tasma etat provaca. That is, ° Bhrgu son 
of Varuna approached his father Varuna, saying, Sir, teach me the brahma. 
He stated it to him’. Satapatha brühmana (10.3.3.5) adhtht bhos tam agnum 
is similar. The present participle adhtydnt- differs from the present participle of 
the verb e- ‘ to go’, that is, yant-. The long vowel of adhiydnt- may preserve the 
reduced grade of the a- of at- ‘teach’. In the Chandogya upantsad 7.1.2 we find 
rgvedam bhagavo 'dhyems yajurvedam ' I study the Rigveda and Yajurveda’. 

This evidence seems sufficient to recover the base ay-, e- : t- in Old Indian, 
a word destined to early extinction by its smallness and its rival ay-, e- : t- 
° to go’. That a verbal base can survive only with a preverb can be seen in ápt 
vat-, nír aks-, d kuv- or in nominal form aks- ‘ look’ in édhyakga-. 

Above under hatk- it was noted that an enlargement -k- was fully assured. 
In Kuci there is a verb atk- ‘to know’ (not found in Agni, which uses knd-). 
If the -k- is an enlargement to express the termination or result of the act, it 
would be possible to take at-k- ‘to know’ from at- ‘ to state, teach’ as the 
result of ‘information given’. 

With the similar enlargement -g- we have Germanic Gothic atk- in the 
compound verb afaskan ‘to deny ’. The meaning can be reached by recognizing 
the repudiation in the preverb af- with a verb of statement, that 1s, ' to state 
that a thing is not’. The positive statement is made by ethhon ‘ vindicare, 
zusprechen ' and tn-eth(h)an == 1nsagén in Old High German.? 


1 In footnotes in Tocharische Sprachreste, Sprache B, Ht. 2, an effort is made to reverse this 
development as if the more archaic as and au were correct. 

2 A. Minard, Trois énigmes sur lea ceni chemins, 11, p. 170. 

3 S. Feist, Vergl. Wörterbuch der gotischen Sprache, p. 3. 
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In Greek dvaivoua. ‘to deny’ shows the reversive preverb ava- with 
a base ar- and -n- suffix. Since these various words in Old Indian, Avestan, 
Kuci, Agni, Gothic, and Greek seem to form a related group by meaning, 
it seems likely that the Greek -aw- of dvatvoupa belongs here, even if the 
pret. dv7jvaro must be separated off. ~ 


11. Iran. farva- 

In a note! on Old Indian pharva- attested in acc. sing. fem. prapharvydm 
compared with Ossetic Digor p’a@rud, p’ard, Iron aérv ‘thin skin, film’, 
Armen. p'a* ‘thin skin, film, shirt’, I had occasion to mention some of the 
representatives in Ossetic of Olran. p-. 

It is now possible to extend the problem by adding Ossetic Digor faridaka, 
füràkà, Iron fardk, plur. fardkta ‘ bran, otrubt’, the husk being named as the 
‘thin skin’. For this meaning note Ossetic Digor zoizà meaning both ‘ thin 
skin ’ and ‘ bran ', and in n+ zotzà un ° to become ash ° also ‘ ashes ’. The cognate 
is Digor xotdg, zotug, Iron vútäg ' lake ' .5 Hence in fürtaká we have the third 
spelling of *farva- with suffix -à- and secondary -kä (with -k- retained).? 

A passage containing Digor farakd occurs in the Iron Adamon Sfaldystad 
5.168 

dà avd furtej andurts fatta din uallàg sinzág cigar Ceregiqo dà kolduars 
duürttübal listag faraka nikkodta ma din ject xabar vyosun. kinunmad arba- 
cudtdn, zàygà 
with the footnote se 'ndurs fáttà lastdg faraka nskkodta. 

Here should be mentioned also Waxi pàárg, Sangléci park ‘ashes’. If 
'ashes' are named from the flakes thought of as ‘thin skin’ as in Ossetic 
xotza then this para- with -k- suffix would belong with *farva- ‘film’. The 
Lit. pelenai ‘ ashes’ could also be placed here.“ 

The Ossetic system deriving from the one series of Old Iranian unvoiced 
stops k, t, p, can now be set out as follows. Olran. k normally gave Ossetio k 
(= k‘, in earlier Cyrillic spellings written kx), medial doubled -gk- unaspirated. 
non-ejective, k’ ejective, and æ fricative. Thus we find kdnun ° to make ' (Olran. 
krn-, OPers. kun-), mugkdg ‘family’ beside mugd ‘seed’; käs ‘innermost 
part of a house’, Khot. kasd-, kasájsa-^; Digor k’tnsé ‘dough’, Iron @yssd 
and with fricative zyssd. 

For the dental series we have for Olran. t, Ossetic t (= t‘) normally, doubled 
dt, but also ejective t’. Thus Digor, Iron tdnag ‘ thin’, Khot. itamga- ‘ rare’ ; 

1 BSOAS, xx, 1957, 49-50. 

3 Further below, p. 541 on Khotanese khoca. 

3 Other cases are cited Trans. Phi. Soc., 1945, 36. 

* Morgenstierne, JF L, n, 407, from pel- ‘dust’, as in Pokorny, IEW, 802. 

5 Ossetic Digor kast bàdag ‘ witch’, as one ‘sitting in the innermost part of the house’, 
corresponds to Iron kuh badag ‘ mtting ın the Fil’. This Ful, Digor k’ola, 18 the ‘ innermost 
part of the house between the hearth and the back wall’. Probably Olnd. kdéas- ocourring 
once belongs here, on which elsewhere. 


° This represents an older *kisa- from *kttea- derived from kat-, kát- : kit- attested in Lat. 
caseus ‘ cheese ' and ite cognates. Khotanese has tcifa- adj. ‘ of yeast’, OInd. kínva-m ‘ yeast’. 


a 
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Digor, Iron t'ápàn ‘ flat’, from tap- ‘ flat’, on which elsewhere, Digor st’ alu, 
Iron st’dly ‘star’. The expected 6 fricative to set beside z is absent. It can be 
noted that the Olran. @ also has lost friction in Ossetic : fatdn ‘ broad ’, tisndzun 
‘to extend ’. 

The same series as for k can be shown for .م‎ The usual result is f, as in 
Jinsun ‘ write’, fondz ‘five’; doubled bp. For ejective p’ the p'áruà ‘ film’ 
cited above occurs. To this must be added the rare p (= p‘) which I see in 
Digor per-, Iron pir- attested in Digor peron ‘combed ball of wool’, pernà 
‘ wheel of a water-mill’, Iron piryn, pyrd ‘to scratch, to comb’, pirdn ‘ comb 
for wool’. The meaning ‘ scratch ' at once recalls the Germanie OEngl. writan 
° to write ’, OSwed. rita ‘ scratch, write ’, and the derivatives of Indo-European 

This would seem to provide the connexion of Khot. pir- : pida- ‘ to write, 
paint’. Previously} I had proposed to see in it Oran. patt-kar- ‘ to imitate ' 
known in Pers. pattkara- ‘inscription’, later patkar ‘image’, through an 
intermediate *patyar-. 

Note that Tumshuq Saka has pyerdanu to translate Bud. Sansk. sameintya 
‘deliberately’ from *patt-kar- ‘think’.* The Tumshuq Saka equivalent of 
Khotanese pir- ‘to write’ has not yet been found. Incidentally it should be 
added here that Tumshuq ptstane is used where Khotanese uses hasda- 
° message ’, so that it is not certainly translated by ' to write’. 

A second case in which Ossetic has p- corresponding to older p- is Digor 
purra, purr, Iron pyrz ‘splashing water, Spray ' , Khot. usphir-, asphir-, 
ssphir- ‘to splash ’,3 from par- with suffix -zà, as in zoíza ' thin skin’, ME 
‘dregs from sour milk’. 

The Ossetic system replacing Olran. k, t, p, non-aspirate stops, was thus, 
with the means familiar in Caucasian languages, k‘, k’, z (whence came Iron 
palatalized &-, &- before e and +); t, t, and t' from 0 : and p‘ (rare), p’ (rare), 
f (regularly). In the dental series there is disturbance. Note a disturbance 
also in the voiced series : Ossetic has b, and d, but the fricative y from Olran. g-. 
Ossetic knows also g from older intervocalic -k-. It has also a few cases of 
initial g- from older y-. Olran. y- is represented in three forms in Ossetic, by 
tr, b-, and g- ; the same position is found in Khotanese.“ 


12. Iranian tza- 

The Iranian sza- ‘skin’ is attested in the Avestan adjective tzaena- (and 
with %-) and widely in New Iranian. Thus we find Yidya tze (with variants 
zt0, yiya, and others), Orm. tz ‘skin bag’ Bal. hiz ' leather churn’, Pašto, 
Bal. zsk ‘ skin for ghee’, Pašto Zat ‘leather bag’ from *t2gaka-.5 


1 BSOS, vur, 4, 1937, 935. 3 BSOAS, x, 3, 1950, 603. 

3 KT, In, 34,10; KBT, 19.223. For Yidya porz ° hoarfrost ' see Morgenstierne, 11 FL, 11, 240 
Khotanese shows phar- = *far-. 

4 JRAS, 1954, 31-2. Add the Ubyx ges°a ‘ axe’ of Caucasica, rv, 1927, 137 to Ossetic tas 
‘axe’, OInd. väsi- in Trans, Phil. Soc., 1952, 55-6. 

5 Morgenstierne, EFP, 105; MFL, n, 196. 
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It has recently been noticed that Old Khot. häysä in E 21.35 means a skin 

ware can. be inflated. The passage is 

kye ttrama Stare samu kho haysé daundd puta 

kye ari birstà suva gyagarrà rriva nàtca 
“some lie just like a skin blown up, rotting, others with belly burst, lungs, liver, 
intestines without ’. 

The inflated skin is known from the time of the Rigveda 7.89.2 dftr nd 
dhmaté. In Persia the Semitic maikd- was adopted and this has been handed 
down to NPersian mašk. 

In Khot. häysä the h- is prosthetic. A comparison of Khot. hamgusta- 
‘finger’, pajusta- ‘finger-ring’, like Yidya parguicé, Waxi plómgosi, with 
OKhot. dmsft, later asf ‘thumb’ shows that the simple word may have this 
added h- while the word with suffix wants it. The word is Avestan angusta-, 
NPers. angust and Olnd. angustha-. The Khotanese -i- is from -sya-. 

This recognition of Khot. hdysa- ‘ skin ' has brought me to see that we should 
distinguish two words in Khotanese, 1. ?mj*naa- with nasal, and 2. yinac- 
without nasal. The first vmj?naa- belongs with Sogd. 'ynkw gnéh *énkwené- 1 
° steel’ but the second will be the adjective to kaysa- ‘skin’. The ürabada 
‘ belt ' is more likely to be made of leather in the passage Ch. Me 001, 5 1 
hirasa hvattarakinai ürabada sau ° a belt, of leather, black, . 

The leather belt is worn by the enemies, the Türak, in the Bahman Yast 
(3.34) dwb'l-kwstyE n *duval-kustikan. 

For the -j- of yinaa- note that Khot. spuljer ° spleen’ has -lj- from older 
-125-,* and here too we may assume 1j- from older *azy-. 


13. Khotanese khoca 


A difficult problem was presented by the Old Khotanese khoca, later khauca.* 
The intervocalic -c- would normally indicate some secondary conjunction of 
consonants. It was therefore assumed that the word contained saud- with 
a suffix -óa-. : 

This base Indo-Eur. skeu- and skeu-d- is found with two initials sk- and z- 
from kh-. Thus we have Waxi skid ° cap’ from *skauda-, with the usual Waxi 
3- from -au-,* and *khauda- m OPers. zauda- ° hat’, Ossetic Digor zóda, Iron 
udè 

The phrase Khot. khaucija khauska, however, eventually led to the solution." 
There is also the later spelling in P 2024 recto b (KT, I, 78) yaragaka va dva u 

khaskya va 42 ‘ two yargak (Turk. yaryaq “ pelt’) and one kafša- (“‘ container” Y. 


1 As proposed in BSOAS, xrx, 1, 1957, 56-7, 

2 Cited in BSOAS, xix, 1, 1957, 55. 

3 BSOAS, xxv, 8, 1962, 431-4. 

t An approximate solution was proposed in Asiatica: Festschrift Friedrich Weller, 20. 

5 Morgenstierne, JI FL, u, 482. 

* Other connected words cited in Morgenstierne, EVP, s.v. 201, p. 96; IIFL, Ti, 266, Yidya 
xülo; M. Mayrhofer, Worterbuch, n.v. khola- ‘hat’. 

7 Ch. om 001,6 m KT, r, 69. 
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In khauska we have the word khausa ‘ receptacle, shoe’, Zor. Pahl., NPers. 
kaf 3š," with the suffix -kya- and palatalized -s- from -s-. 

The recognition that Khot. khoca meant ‘skin, leather’ came through a 
comparison with Ossetic Digor 20189, Iron xiitdg ‘ flake’ as in Iron mity 0 
‘snow flakes’; and in Digor Grt-cotdg, drt-xotug, Iron drt-xútäg ‘ ashes’ (art 
‘ fire’) compared with Digor roträ ‘thin skin; bran’, and ‘ashes’ in ,the 
phrase nt xotrd un ‘ become ashes’. This xotrd is formed with the suffix -zd, 
Iron -z, found in other words as in k’uprd, küps ‘lees of thickened milk’, 
zünzü, zdax ° earth ’, mdtyx ‘locust’, Avestan madaza-. This sense of ' skin’ 
indicated a connexion with Indo-Eur. skeu- with dental enlargement. The 
Ossetic intervocalic -t- derives from older -0- or from -0- arising from -d-. 
For the combination with ‘ bran ", see supra faruakd, p. 538. 

In other languages derivatives of *skeu- are frequent. Thus Greek oxúàov 
‘hide’, akóros ‘ leather ’, Lat. cutts ‘ skin’, OEngl. Ayd ‘ hide’. 

In Khotanese khoca thus seems to mean ‘ covering’, thence ‘ skin’, and so 
served as an epithet of ' receptacle, shoes’, in khaucya khauska. The name 
heina-khoca will then mean, not ‘ red-hatted ’, but ‘ red-skinned ’. 


14. Khotanese mala 

Khotanese mala occurs in hendiadys construction with the loan-word from 
NW Prakrit trmkha- ‘peak’, in Sanskrit ttksna- ‘sharp’? im a passage 
P 2787.57-8 (KT, xx, 103) mala ttratkha stimira gdrand ramda ttaira haraysd 
baida ‘ upon the peak top of Sumeru king of mountains, the Taira Haraysa ’. 
Here the older Iranian cosmography of the Avesta, the taéra- ‘ peak’ of the 
Hara barez, has been wedded to the Buddhist Sumeru.? The word mala was at 
first taken as a proper name. 

In a poem in honour of the king Sri Vijita Sangrama * we read 

bats bauspaujafiang raninas stupa : 

cavam tta tta dattig khu ramna male ttraskha : 
‘the balsa- (= mchod-rten, stüpa) and the jewelled stupa of the gandhakuls 
(perfumed chamber) ; the cavana- appears like peaks, mountain tops of gems ’. 

The cavana- has been noted only here. The simile with the peaks seems to 
indicate that the cãvāna- is the Sansk. kita- and Prakrit kula, of the stüpa.* 
Or is it cà (= cu) and vam nom. sing. to vana- ' shrine ' or particle va-m ? 

The word mala- occurs in the inst. sing. malnà translating Sansk. wpalair 
‘with stones’ in a passage of the Suvarnabhása-sütra 69 v 4 khu ra malna 
gara sumird for Sansk. 3.67 yatha^upalatw merur ananta-tulyo, ° like the mountain 
Sumeru with its peak’ for the Sansk. ‘like the limitless Sumeru with its 
rocks’. 

1 Trans. Phil. Soc., 1954, 148. 

1 BSOAS, x, 4, 1040, 769. 

3 Quoted earlier ın Zoroastrian problems, 220, and KT, I, p. vii. 

* KT, rr, 2, lines 30-1. 

5 For this küfa there is the study of L. de la Vallée Poussin in ' Staupikam ', Harvard Journal 
of Asiatic Studies, 11, 1937. 
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Khotanese -l- is ambiguous in origin, since it may represent Indo-Eur. 
l or r, or have replaced an Olran. -rd-. In Khot. kamala- ‘ head’ we have the 
cognate of Av. kamarada-, OInd. mürdhán-. 

If Khot. mala- ‘ peak’, however, is traced to an Indo-European base 
*mel- ‘to be prominent’ it belongs with the followmg group. 

The dictionaries already contain words from Albanian, Celtic, Baltic, 
and Slavonic implying prominence. From Greek is quoted pode, BAw-. 
Thus we have Alb. mal ‘ point’ from *mol-no- ; Geg. moje ' high place’ from 
*mél-ia-. From Celtic Irish mell ‘ hill’ from *mel-no-, Lit. mala in lyg-mala 
‘height of bank’, Let. mala ‘edge, bank’. In Slavonic occur verbs Serb. 
molim in. iz~molim ' hervorzeigen ', and Slovene molé’ts ° to project °. 

To these words we have to add Kuci meli plur. ‘ nose’ translating Sansk. 
ghrana, Agni malafi. The singular is in Agni ak-mal ‘face’ from ' eye and nose’. 
For the association of ‘ point’, and ‘nose’ with ‘ hill, mountain’ note Khot. 
qimja- ‘ breast ; peak’ with Ossetic Digor findzd, fij, Iron fyndz ° point, nose ’.? 

The Khotanese mala as ‘mountain peak’ suits the second of these two 
connexions, and thus would have an old -l-. 


15. Iran. f£ar-, OInd. psar- 

An Iranian base fáar- has long been known in Avestan f áarama- ' shame ’, 
in Ossetic both dialects dfsdrm, Pers. šarm. To this are now added Sogd. 
Bud. 586” ‘shame’, Man. éf’r; Bud. 'éf'rs-, Chr. šfrs- ‘to be ashamed’ ; 
Bud. £f'rm'k (SCE). Turfan Parthian has &frs- ° to be confused '.3 From kgar- 
(from fáar-) Khotanese has a verb ksar- : ksdda- and noun ksdrma- ' shame’ 
translating Sansk. lajjà, derivative aksürmaufia ‘ shamelessness’ (P 4099.67), 
aksdrma- ° shameless’ (P5538 b 52). The causative kser- is in KT, m, 11, 20 r1. 

Two additional words can be added to this group. Old Khotanese has 
paksdre in. the phrase Avalokiesvara-dharant (6 r 1; 16 v 2in KT, m) 8 
paksüre rriiydme jsa ° with loss of shame and modesty’. For this one would 
expect the Bud. Sansk. hri-r-apatrapya-. With, the negative prefix occurs 
(P 4099.67) aksüármaufia apaksaratiar ° shamelessness and immodesty ’. 

The Khotanese paksar- from *pa-fíar- makes it possible to explain two 
forms in Zor. Pahlavi in the Dénkart. 

DkM 790.3. ut apar driyus must Omand pahlom darman garzián ut mustkar 
haé garztán 3 must’ Omand apad pafSiriinth (written ppsylinyh) ut apatvrssnAh 
ut avavartkdnth ut adahiinth bitan ° and about the aggrieved poor man’s first 
remedy, complaint; and in the offender there being from the aggrieved one's 
complaint withdrawal, cessation of attack, lack of conviction ) (؟‎ and absence 
of agreement (?)’. 

DkM 654.14. vindskaran patfras kunét bûstan paf aret kastardn ‘ he pananes 
the evildoers, he shames the wrongdoers thoroughly ’. 


1 Pokorny, JEW, 721. * Trans. Phil. Soc., 1955, 76. 
a F. W. K. Muller, Soghdische Texte, 1; I. Gershevitch, Grammar of Manichean Sogdian, 
§ 441; A. Ghilain, Essas sur la langue parthe, 10. 
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Here we have pa-fSar- and the intrans. pa-fSr-, written pp£'l- and ppiyl-, 
from fšar- ‘to be confused, ashamed ’. 

These Iranian forms have been subsumed under a base *kormo-. OSlav. 
sramt ‘shame’ may have lost an initial consonant p-; Germanic OSax. harm 
and the other dialect forms similarly. 

This Tran. fáar- can be seen also in the Sar- after abi- in Zor. Pahl aßšärtan 
° press ' as in Dénkart 614.18 kamast taranak sar 3 avê pur-cvarr apurnayak pat 
gav aBšartan margenstan ' he wished to press in his hand the tender head of the 
child full of fortune to kill him ’. The word occurs in the operation of harvesting.? 
The present base is found in bé aféartón ‘to be pressed '.? From NPersian 
we have afsurdan, afáardan, afsdridan ' to press’, with pres. afšār-, and af Saris 
* expressio ’, af Surah ° expressed juice °. Ossetic has Digor dfsarun, Iron afsaryn, 
dfsdrst ‘ press, stuff, tread on’. . 

A second word must now be considered, attested in Khotanese ssar-. 

In Khotanese Olran. zš- gives both ks- and ss-. Thus we have ksustd 
“serum ’, Avestan ziusta- ‘liquid’ and ssavd- ‘night’, Av. ksapa-. Similarly 
Olran. š- from ££- gives ks- in ksira- ‘ country’, Av. $ót0ra-, Olnd. ksetra-. 
The word for ‘six’ is ksdsa (from *zéiZa), Av. závas, OInd. sas-. Olran. fš- 
gave ks- in ksunda? ‘ husband’, Av. fiuyant-, ksána- ° shoulder-blade’, Oss. 
Gfsondz, Zor. Pahl. $àmak, NPers. fünah. In the following base Khot. gsar- 
the initial seems also to have been like kg- from an Olran. fš-. 

The verb gsar- is attested in a present base in asarramaid-, translation of a 
lost Sanskrit text where Tibetan has rendered by £wm-pa ‘fear, dismay’. 
The optative 3rd sing. occurs in E 8.24 suhdna ssarre klaiéa ‘with joy he 
exhilarates, lightens the afflictions’. The participle is found in E 21.8 

masta bitcampha britye jsa 51731 daha 

assuda tsindd bagsafiuso murka date 
‘ excited joyous with love are women and men, exhilarated birds and beasts 
roam in the woods ’. 

Kha. 1.18 (Khotanese Buddhist texts, 3), 139 v 1 dvisatdnu uysnordnu 
balystifaviysdnu asarramata hdmdia corresponds to Tibetan srog-chags 8 
brgya sems tumar gyur-nas. The Chinese rendering has WE 8 qu» hie tat sin 
* with indolent mind '. The reverse of this state is accordingly ' exhilarated ’. 

The parallelism of masta with daha, and àsguda with birds and animals, 
assures that ssar- is near to mad- in meaning. 

The two forms, present ssarra- and partic. -ssuda-, show -rr- from -7-n- 
and -uda- from -rta-. 

With this Khotanese ssar- we have now to compare a word derivable from 
the same meaning in Rigvedic psar- attested only in the nominal form psdras- 
(in compound psara-). The contexts show that psdras- is near in meaning to 


1 So in Walde-Pokorny, Worterbuch, 463, and Pokorny, IEW, 615; Vasmer, Russ. et. Wb. 
2 O. Bartholomae, Mitteliranische Mundarten, 1, 20. 
3 J. Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, 1, 201, no. 31. 
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máda- and sadhamáda- ‘ exhilarated company’. Rigvedic psáras- occurs six 
times, psara- once, a8 follows. 
9.74.3 máhs psdrah sükriam somydm mádhu ‘the well-made sweet of the 


soma is a great psdras-’. 


9.96.3 sû no deva devátàte pavasva 

mahé soma psárasa indrapánah 
* O god, purify for us for divine use, O soma, for the great psdras- as Indra's 
drink '. 

This recurs in 9.96.27 with devapánah ‘ as the deva-gods' drink ' in place of 
indrapdnah. 

1.41.7 stémam... mdht psáro várunasya ‘the song . . . a great psdras- 
for Varuna’. 


9.2.2 d vacyasva máhi psdro vfşa indo dyumndvattamah ‘turn hither, 
a great psdras, a bull, O drop, most splendid ’. 

8.26.24 tvdm hí supsárastamam nrsddanesu hümáhe ‘ thee truly we invoke, 
the most excellent psdras- in the seats of men’. 

4.83.3 té vijo víblwd rbhúr 0 

i mádhwpsaraso no 'vantu yajiám 

° Vãja, Vibhvan, Rbhu, those having a psdras of sweet drink, those of Indra's 
following, may they favour our sacrifice ’. 

1.168.9 (Maráts) té sapsaráso 'janayanta ábheam 
‘they, the sharers of psdras-, produced the monstrous thing ’.t 

With this can be compared the compound sadhamdda-‘ feasting together ’. 

The contexts seem clearly to demand a meaning,‘ carousal’. In the Indian 
commentaries we have as a variant Nasghaniuka 3.7 (in both editions of Roth 
and Sarup) psaras- among the ripa-ndmdant ' words for rūpa’. Sayana and 
Madhava have this explanation rüpa-. But the contexts indicated ‘food’. 
On 1.41.7 an attempt is made to keep rüpa and adjust ib to an etymology 
from psd- ‘eat’ identified with bhaksana-, with Unadi suffix -ar-. Here 
Madhava has rüpam. On 9.74.3 Sayana has bhaksanam paniyam ‘drink’. 
For 1.168.9 we find Sayana has samana-ripa hemsaka va introducing a different 
concept of ‘injury’, Madhava also has 747763017116 và sprnotth, udakam. 
For 8.26.24 we find atisagyena sobhana-rupatvam. On 4.33.3 Sayana has again 
both meanings: madhurasya soma-rasasya bhaksayttarah manohara-rüpà và. 
But here Madhava is aberrant with a new etymology somam prati saraniah, 
as if p- (from prati) and sar-. 

Now with the Iranian evidence the meaning deduced from the contexts is 
clearly correct. The base psar- is the archaic equivalent of mad-, but survived 
only in one nominal form. 

The word psáras- cannot be discussed without allusion to OInd. apsards-, 
apsará-, the name of the female companion of the gandharva-, the voluptuous 
celestial woman. 


1 Grassmann's Worterbuch has ‘gleiches geniessend’; Wackernagel, 4ufsaize . . . Kuhn, 
159, no. 1 ° gleichgestaltet?; Geldner's Ubersetzung ‘ die Genossen '. 
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Since later the Epic, -medical texts, and gnomic poetry know the pramada- 
‘the female voluptuary’, a name formed from a strengthened mad- ‘be 
exhilarated ’, it would be natural to see in apsards- a similar epithet. The a- 
is then the intensive prefix of which various traces survive in archaic Indo- 
European words! corresponding to the pra- of pramada-. 

Weighed against this connexion the earlier analysis as a-psarás- ' shame- 
less ' 3 seems leas suited to the vigour and morale of the celestial attendants of 
Kubera. 


Three corrigenda have come to my notice: BSOAS, xx, 1957, 48, delete 
the n wrongly typed in after abhva-; BSOAS, xxi, 1, 1958, 45, read khdla-s ; 
p. 46, read amdkspdnia without the third -a-. 

1 For a- see provisional notes in BSOAS, xx, 1957, 48. 

* J. Wackernagel, Aufsatze . . . Kuhn, 150 ff. ; reapproved by P. Tedesco, JAOS, rxxiv, 


1954, 180, against the rejection in Mayrhofer’s WOrterbuch, where connexion with ap- ' water’ 
is preferred. i 
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BUDDHA’S PROLONGATION OF LIFE 


By PADMANAZ2H 8. JAINI 


HE belief in immortality and the immeasurable life-span of a single existence 

is found in the earliest records of the Indian religions. The general trend 

of the Vedas, the epics, and the Puranas is towards immortalizing their devatas 

and deities. The avataras of the Hindu Godhead, in spite of their earthly 

existence, were considered free from the laws of birth and death. In their case 

these incidents were spoken of as mere appearances, since such beings were but 
devices of the immortal God to work among mortals. 

This extraordinary power over the laws of nature was in a limited way shared. 
even by human beings. Certain great sages like Bhisma were endowed with 
powers known as tcchd-marana (death at one’s own will). How this was accom- 
plished is not stated. In the case of Bhisma, we are told that his great renuncia- 
tion and his vow of celibacy won for him a boon of this kind from his father 
Santanu! How such a boon could control the causes of death is nowhere 
explained, but it is suggested that the laws of nature could be controlled by sheer 
force of character or strong will-power of the individual. 

An. attempt to explain the functioning of such will-power over the phenomena 
of death is made by the early Buddhists. Such power over death, 1.6. the power 
of attaining an immeasurable life-span, is found attributed to the Buddha. 
The later Buddhists went a step further and advocated a doctrine of the 
immortal Buddha, comparable to the avataras of the Hindu God. The Buddhist 
texts, both Pali and Sanskrit, contain several controversies arising out of the 
criticism of this belief in the power of the Buddha. A study of this controversy 
sheds light not only on the various phases of the development of Buddhology, 
but also on the doctrine of Karma which explains the phenomena of life and 
death. 

An account of the last days of the Buddha is preserved in the Pali and 
Sanskrit versions of the Mahaparinirvdna-siiira. In both accounts it is said 
that the Buddha was 80 years old? when he attained parinirvāãnņna. It is also 
said that three months prior to his death, he was overcome by a severe illness 
which he bore with great composure. Immediately after his recovery, during 
his sojourn in Vaisalt, in the Capals shrine, he declared to his intimate attendant, 

1 sa tena karmand stinoh pritas iasmat varam dadau 

nakima-maranam tata bhavisyats tavets ha. 

na te prabhavita mriyur yavad icchasi jivitum 

svena kamena martyo si nükamaa ivam kathaficana. 

Mahabhératia, 1, 94, 75-6 (Southern rescension, ed, P. P. S. Shastri). 
Also, 
tad drsiei dugkaram karma kriam Bhismena Santanuh 
svacchanda-maranam tasmai dadau tusiah pa svayam. 
Mahabharata, 1, 94, 94 (Poona edition). 


3 For other traditions on this point, see E. Obermiller (tr.), History of Buddhism by Bu-ston, 
u, p. 70. : 
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‘whosoever, Ananda, has developed, practised . . ., and ascended to the very 
heights of the four paths! to rddhs . . . he, should he desire it, could remain 
in the same birth for an aeon (kalpa) or more than a kalpa (kappavasesam).? 
Now the Tathagata has thoroughly practised them and he could, therefore, 
should he desire it, live on yet for an acon or for more than an aeon ’.3 

This was indeed a hint to Ananda that he should beg the Lord to remain 
during the aeon. But we are told that as the heart of Ananda was possessed by 
the Evil Mara, he did not beg the Lord to exercise this power. The Buddha 
then repeated his declaration twice in vain, and asked Ananda to leave him 
alone. In the meantime, the Mara appeared and reminded the Lord that it was 
time for the latter to attain parintrvana. The Buddha promised that after a 
period of three months he would pass away. After the departure of the rejoicing 
Mara, it is said, the Buddha deliberately and consciously rejected the rest of 
his natural term of life.‘ 

This account is given in identical terms in both the Pali and Sansknt 
versions of the Mahdparintrvana-sitra. The Sanskrit version has a few more 
points of interest. It is said there that before rejecting the dyuh-samskdra 
(the force of life-duration),® the Lord thought that there were only two persons, 
viz. Supriya the King of Gandharvas * and Subhadra the parivrajaka,”? who 
would be taught by the Buddha himself at their attaining maturity of insight 
within a period of three months. Thinking thus, the Lord attained that kind of 
samadht, by which he mastered the forces of jiwita (new prolonged life) and 
rejected the forces of ayuh (the existing life-force).? 

The Sarvastivadins, on the basis of this, hold that the life of three months 
was indeed an extension of life. He prolonged his life for only this short period : 
there was no purpose in prolonging it further, as the two new converts men- 
tioned above would have become his disciples by that time. Further, the 
Buddha did this to show his control over the forces of life and death.? 


1 Will (chanda), effort (virya), thought (cta), and investigation (vimāmsä), each united to 
earnest thought. M 

3 The Pali-English dictionary (PTS) takes the word kappávasesam to mean ° (for) the rest 
of the kappa’. But as Professor Edgerton has shown, this word probably means ' more than a 
kalpa ’. See BHSD, 173. 

3 Tathagatassa kho Ananda, caitaro iddhipada bhavita . . . dkankhamano Ananda, Tathagato 
kappam và üHheyya, kappavasesam va. Digha-nikdya, xvi, 3,3... ; of. yasya kasyact cainira 
rddhipàdà asevità . . . dkamksamanah sa kalpam và tisthet kalpavasesam va. Tathagatasyananda... 
Gkimksamanas Tathagatah kalpam và tssthet kalpüvaáegam và. — Mahüparinirvana-suira, ed. 
E. Waldschmidt, p. 204. 

* Atha kho bhagavd Capdle ceye sato sampajáno ayu-samkharam ossajs. Digha-nikaya, 
xvi, 3, 9. 

5 For the use of this expression, see Steherbataky, The central conception of Buddhism. 

* There is no mention of Supriya in the Pali version. 

? Both versions contain an identacal account of the conversion of this parivrajaka. 

8 Yannv aham tadrilpan rddhyabhisamskiran abhisamskuryaAm. yatha same cite jivia- 
samskürün adhisthaytyuh-samekaran — utsrjeyam. Mahaparinirvdna-siira, p. 210. Also 
Divydvadàána, p. 203. 

* Marana-va&itea-jRápanartham . . . travmdsyam eva nordhvam vineyakaryabhàvat . . . . 
Yasomitra, Abhidharma-koéa-vyikhyd, p. 105. 
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This episode in the Mahàparinirvàna-sütra became a centre of several 
controversies among the Buddhists. The Sthaviravadins and the Sarvastivadins 
agreed on the various miraculous powers of the Buddha. The prolongation of 
the life-span was indeed a splendid miracle which they would gladly have 
conceded to him. But when the Atthakatha-káras and the Vibhasa-sastrins 
set about explaining this sütra-passage, they were confronted with several 
doctrinal difficulties. The main queston was how to account for the new 
life and how to reconcile it with the accepted theories of the laws of karma. 

According to the Buddhist karma theory, the life-span of any single existence 
(nskàya-sabhaga) is determined by the karma of the individual at the moment 
of his conception (pratisamdhi). This is illustrated by the analogy of an arrow. 
The destiny of an arrow and the time it will take to reach its destination are 
determined at the moment of its shooting. Similarly, karma determines the 
life-span of the individual (i.e., the five aggregates) at the moment of his 
conception. The karma, so to say, generates a force (samskdra) known as 
dyuh which keeps the series of the five aggregates intact for a certain period. 
When this particular force is exhausted, we call it Gyuh-ksaya or death. It is 
therefore maintained that dtyuh is a vtpáka, a result of some past karma. If the 
phenomenon of life-prolongation is accepted, we have to account for a new life- 
force. This, as suggested by the Buddha’s declaration, is possible by assuming 
that the 70804 or the yogic potency produces such new life-force. Thus we find 
two kinds of life, the original one generated by the karma and the other by 
yogic powers. 

The Sthaviravadins, despite the above-mentioned declaration of the Buddha 
in their siitra, did not accept the theory of generating a new life by yogic 
practices. Consequently, they were not able to reconcile the text with their 
accepted theories of karma. They retained the passage, but gave it an inter- 
pretation to suit these theories. According to them the ‘ kalpa’ in this passage 
never meant a mahdakalpa, i.e. an aeon, but an dyuhkalpa, i.e. the duration 
of a man's life. Now the dyuhkalpa is what people.consider as the normal life- 
span of a human being. It is, as the Buddha himself said (in a different context), 
° a hundred years, less or more '.! Since the Buddha had reached the normal 
limit, he did live for a kalpa or a portion of a kalpa. This indeed was a very 
poor explanation. The Bthavirav&dins were aware of the doctrinal difficulties 
involved in this belief. Indeed, in the Kathdvatthu, where for the first time we 
meet with this controversy, the Sthaviravüdin argues against the Mahasanghika’s 
claim that the Buddha could have lived for a mahàkalpa. The main argument 
is whether the new life-span (@yuh), the new destiny (gats), the acquisition of 
a new individuality is a thing of magic potency.* This the Mahasanghika 


1 EHha ca kappam ti ügukappam, tasmim tasmim küle yam manussdnam dyuppamanam 
hoti tam paripunnam karonto tittheyya, kappivasesam i$ : ° appa và bhiyyo’ tt vuliavassasatato 
ahrekam va. Sumangalavilasini, Vol. rz, p. 564. 

1 Iddhibalena samannagato kappam tittheyyl’tt ? amanta. iddhimayiko so yu, . . . sû gati... 
80 attabhavapajilabho ts? na hevam vattabbe.... Kathdvatthu, x1, 5. 
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cannot affirm, for he is committed to the theory that the dyuh is a karma- 
vipüka and not a result of magic potency. 

Buddhaghosa, in his commentary on this controversy, maintains that the 
kappa here meant only Gyukappa. He further explains that a person like 
Buddha, or anyone having mastery over the iddhvpadas, can avert any obstruc- 
tions to life, whereas others are not capable of this. When, therefore, the Buddha 
claimed that he could live for a kappa, what he really meant was that he had 
powers to avert any premature death.! 

We may note here that as yet there is no suggestion in the Pali works 
that the Buddha extended his life even for a short period of three months. It 
was a modified belief of the Sarvastivadins. The Milindapafiha accepts this 
Sarvastivadin theory and maintains that the Buddha did extend his life for a 
period of three months and could have lived for a kappa, if only he had any 
desire for earthly life. While maintaining this, the author of the Milindapañha 
most inconsistently explains that the kappa here means only àyukappa and 
not the mahakappa.* 

These explanations did not satisfy any one, least of all the Sthaviravadins. 
In the commentary on the Mahdparinibbdna-sutia, Buddhaghosa gives the 
view of one elder, Mahasivathera. This thera maintained that the Buddha 
did mean to live for an aeon by the powers of his magic gift. But he did not 
live because the physical body is subject to the laws of old age and the Buddhas 
pass away without showing any severe effects of it. Moreover, all his chief 
disciples would have attained nirvana by that time and the Buddha living 
to the end of the kappa would have been left with a poor followmg of novices. 
Buddhaghosa dismisses this view without any comment and expressly states 
that according to the Atthakathas, the kappa Horg means only the agukappa 
and not the mahakappa.? 

These explanations of the Atthakathas do not seem to take notice of another 
Vinaya passage of the Sthaviravadins. In the Cullavagga, in the section dealing 
with the first couricil held under the presidentship of Mahakassapa, Ananda 
is censured for his failure to request the Buddha to live for a kappa or kappà- 
vasesa.* Surely if kappa meant only an dyukappa, and if the power of the 
Buddha was only limited to avert any premature death, there was no point in 
censuring Ananda for his absentmindedness. 

The Pali commentaries are silent on the manner in which the prolongation 
and the rejection of the life-force is accomplished. This topic is fully discussed 

1 Ko panettha iddhimato viseso, nanu aniddhima pi dyukappam littheyya ti? ayam viseso, 
tddhima hi... akülamaranam nivüretum sakkoti, aniddhimato etam balam natthh. Kathdvatihu- 
atthakatha, XI, D. 

2 ! Kappdvasesam vû ` ti temasaparicchedo ca bhapito. so ca pana kappo dyukappo vuccaís. . 
0111041 ca tam mahdraja tddhibalam bhagavato . . . anatihiko mahardja bhagava sabbabhavehs .... 
Milindapafiha, pp. 141-2. 

5 Mahüsivatthero pandha: Buddhánam atthane gajjitam nûma natthi . . . idam bhaddaka- 
ppam eva isttheyya.... Evam vutle pi so pana; ruccali, dyukappo ti idam eva Altfhakatháyam 
nivamitam. Sumangalavilasini, Vol. u, pp. 554-5. 

* The commentary on this section of the Cullavagga makes no reference to this point. 
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in the works of the Sarvüstivàda School. Vasubandhu in his Abhidharma-koáa- 
bhàgya gives several Vaibhasika views on this topic. According to the Vibhasa- 
Sastra, karma is of two kinds. One is known as agur-»ipüka-karma, 1.e. the 
karma which at the moment of conception determines the dyuh. The other 
kind is bhoga-vspaka-karma. This is à sum total of all past karmas, accumulated 
in the series of consciousness, which continuously yields its fruite (other than 
dyuh) during the phenomenal existence. A human arhat, having full mastery 
over the rddhtpádas, can, by his strong resolution, transform the bhoga-v*páka 
karma into an dyur-vipdka-karma. This transformed karma then produces the 
new ayuh. If he wishes to reject his already established life-span (dyuh- 
samsküra), he transforms his dywr-paka-karma into the bhoga-vipaka. 

This explanation is not satisfactory because at the time when the dyuh 
is rejected, the dyur-npdadka-karma is no longer potentially existent, for it has 
already yielded ite fruit. Therefore, some acaryas hold a different view. 
According to them, the karmas of the past birth, as yet unripe, are ripened and 
made to yield their fruit by the power of meditation. But the difficulty here is 
that in the case of an arhat, there is no possibility of any new potential dyur- 
vtpàka-karma, since at the attainment of the arhatship, he has brought an end 
to all new births. In all these explanations we can see a sustained but 
unsuccessful attempt to relate the new (1.e., the prolonged) dyuh to some form 
of karma. 

Ghogaka, a Vaibhasika &cárya, goes a step further. He holds that an 
altogether new body consisting of the material elements (mahdabhitdans) of 
the Riipavacara world is produced by the yogic powers. This body is capable 
of living for a kalpa. One can see here a veiled reference to the nirmana-kaya 
or the Assumed body of the Buddha. But it is not explained here how such 
a body can continue to exist when the original body would cease at the end of 
the ayuh. 

Vasubandhu, after giving these views, gives his own. He says that such an 
arhat has such yogic potency that he can cut shert or put aside the life-span 
cast by the past karma and produce a new life-span by the sole power of his 
meditation. Consequently, this new life-force would be a result of samadhi 
and not of karma. 

This view takes us back to the controversy raised in the Kathdvatthu. 
The view of Vasubandhu is identical with the Mahasanghika view condemned 
by the Sthaviravüdins a8 contrary to the laws of karma. l 

This unorthodox view of Vasubandhu is severely criticized in a work of 
the fifth century a.D., known as the AbAzdharma-dipa,? representing the orthodox 
Vaibhasika school. The commentary on this work calls this view unbuddhistic, 
reaffirms the doctrine of karma, and accuses the Koéakara of entering the 


1 L. de la Vallée Poussin, DP Abhidharma-kofa de Vasubandhu, ch. IK, k&. 10. 

3 The original MS of this work was discovered in Tibet by Pandit Rahula Sànkrtyüyana, 
in the year 1937. It has been edited by the author of this artacle and will soon be published by the 
K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, in their Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series. 
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portals of Mahayana Buddhism. ‘For surely’, says this work, ‘if the Lord, 
by the powers of meditation could at will produce a new living personality or 
could cast a new life-span independent of karma, then indeed, the Buddha 
would be turned into a Narayana. Moreover, he would never attain partnirvána, 
such is his compassion for worldly beings. Therefore, this view deserves no 
consideration, as the Koáakára here is following the Vaitulika-sastra.’ 1 

This statement is very significant. It anticipates the development of the 
avatüravüda in Mahayana Buddhism and reasserts the orthodox theory of the 
human Buddha. It also points to the Mahayanistic origins of the belief in 
the Buddha’s power of prolonging his life-span. We have already seen that 
the Kathavatihu attributes this belief to the Mahasanghikas, the forerunners of 
the Mahayana, who were the first to fall away from the orthodox church. The 
Mohavastu, a Vinaya text of the Lokottaravadins, a branch of the Mahasanghika, 
contains the earliest reference to-the doctrine of the supermundane (lokottara) 
Buddha. It is said there that the Buddhas are not subject to the effects of 
old age. Nor are they subject to the laws of karma. The following verse ® 
seems to refer to the belief in the Buddha’s power of life prolongation and yet 
his passing away as a human being: 

prabhis ca karma varaystum karmam degayants ca pna 
avévaryam vinigühanti eşa lokanuvartana.® 

The Pali commentators and the Vibhasa-$astrins had to account for the laws 
of karma which even the Buddhas could not escape. Hence their argument 
that the Buddha wished to pass away while his body was still unaffected by old 
age. The Lokottaravadins placed the Buddha above the laws of karma and 
thus paved the way for the Mahayanistic doctrine of a Transcendent Buddha. 

Once the supremacy of the Buddha over the laws of karma was accepted, 
there remained no great difficulty in assuming a limitless life for the Buddha. 
The Sukhavati-oyüha opens with a similar and this time a far bolder declaration 
of the Buddha.“ ‘ Should he desire, O Ananda, the Buddha can live on a single 
morsel for one kalpa, or even a hundred, a thousand . . ., or even millions of 


1 * Samádhibalena karmajam jivitavedham nirvartyayuh samekaradhisthanajam, üyur na 
vipikah' itt Kosakürah. taira kim ularam vi? na tatrdvasyam uttaram vakiavyam, yasman 
naiiai silire 'vatarati, vinaye na samdrsyate, dharmatam ca vilomayati .... 

tathăp tu yuktimad uttaram ucyate. yadi Bhagavin samadhibalena svecchayapirvam sativam . . . 
utpdidayet, svitmano và jivitam anüksiptam prak-karmabhir yogabalendksypet, tato Buddho Bhagavan 
Ndrayani-krtah sy, apürva-satteanirmündl. sa ca kürunikatvün naiva parinirvdydt . . . tasmad 
Vattulika-ddstra-praveéa-dedram àrabdhamq tena bhadantenety adhyupeksyam etat. Abhidharma- 
dipa vriti, ki. 138. 

1 Mahdvastu, I, p. 169. 

3 ° Although they could suppress the working of karma, the conquerors let 16 become manifest 
and conceal their sovereign power. This is mere conformity with the world ' (trans. by J. J. Jones, 
The Mahavastu, Vol. x, p. 133). For other similar doctrines of the Lokottaravadins, see J. Masuda, 
‘ Origin and doctrines of early Indian Buddhist schools’, Asia Major, u, 1925. 

1 Akamksann Ananda, Tathagata eka-pinda-patena kalpam và tisthet, kalpaéatam và, . . . 
tato vottari tisthel, na ca Tathagatasyendriyiny upanasyeyur na mukhavarnsydnyathdlvam bhaven 
nani chavivarna upahanyeia. Sukhávalf-vyüha (Anecdota Oxoniensia. Aryan Series, Vol. 1, Pt. 2), 
1883, p. 4. 
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kalpas, or even beyond that and still his faculties will not diminish, nor will 
his complexion show any decay.’ The Suthdwait-vyttha was indeed devoted 
solely to the glorification of this one aspect, symbolized by the glorious concep- 
tion of the Buddha Amitüyu, the Buddha of immeasurable life. 

The emergence of the absolutist schools like the Sünyav&da brought a still 
greater revolution. Here the Buddha was considered not only a supermundane 
personality, but the very essence of phenomena, comparable to the Godhead 
of the Hindu religion. The theological conception of the irskaya of the Buddha 
is explained on the basis of this doctrine. It led to the doctrine of the identity 
of samsdra and mirvdna.t The statements in the Prajfidpadrameids or the 
Saddharma-pundarika-sütra,? that the Buddha never attained nirvana are 
to be understood in the background of this philosophical development. The 
historical or the human Buddha of the Hinayana was considered here as one of 
the many incarnations of the Absolute Buddha, his descent on earth in the 
nirmana-kaya or the Assumed body. 

Thus we see that the belief in the Buddha’s power of prolongation of the 
life-span gradually led Buddhists to a higher conception of the Buddha of 
immeasurable life and to a still higher conception of the Transcendent and 
Immanent Buddha. 


1 For a full exposition of this topic, see T. R. V. Murti: The central philosophy of Buddhism, 
284 ff. 

* Nervanabhimim cupadaréayami vinayirthasativana vadamy wpayam na capi nirvamy ahu 
tasms kale ihaiva co dharmu prüküsayáms. Chapter xv (Tathdgatayugpramanaparivaria), p. 323. 
Also of. Na Buddhah parinirvdti dharmo 'niarhiyaie na ca, sattvandm paripüküya nirvünam 
tilpadaréayet. (Quoted in the AbAisamagülamküraloka, p. 132.) For several views on this topic, 
see Bu-ston, 1i, pp. 07 ff. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE VERB 
COMPLEX IN STANDARD CHINESE 
By H. F. SIMON 


1. LANGUAGE MATERIAL 


HESE remarks on the verb complex are based on the speech system of one 

informant. The informant was born in Tientsin but was brought up 

in Peking, and lived in both Peking and Tientsin until 1948. She does not 

wish her name to be divulged, but I should nevertheless like to place on record 

here my very great indebtedness to her for her great patience and con- 
scientiousness. 

In testing the colligabilities of certain word classes and in assigning words 
to classes, I have had to have recourse to the question ‘ could you say this ? ’.1 
When the answer was buneng ‘no’ or bushuenn ‘it doesn’t sound right’ the 
example was rejected. When the answer was keeyis jehyangl shuo ‘ you can 
put it that way’, it was accepted. An example was also accepted when the 
answer was woo jydaw yeou-de ren jehyangl shuo, woo bu shyiguann jehyangl 
shuo ‘ I know there are people who put it that way but I don’t normally °. 

A translation is offered for Chinese isolates and examples quoted in the text. 
It is probably true that translation, be it literal or idiomatic, can be of little 
or no assistance in the formal description of linguistic features—indeed, it 
may often be misleading. But with such a profusion of transcriptions to choose 
from, it is unreasonable to expect the sinologist to understand at sight examples 
rendered in any particular transcription. A translation should at least make 
deciphering a great deal easier and, since it is impractical to contextualize 
examples, the translation may also occasionally give the sinologist a clue to the 
context. Finally, if one does not happen to know the language under discussion, 
it must surely be helpful to have some general indication of what the examples 
are about, and a little irritating to be denied such information. 

But it should be emphasized that no attempt has been made in translation 
to do more than give a very general indication of the meaning of an isolate or 
example. Indeed, in the tables showing colligations of word classes, the Chinese 
examples are exponents in the text of such colligations. Since clause ‘ topics’ 
are not included in these colligations, ‘topics’ do not appear in the cited 
examples either. But for the sake of intelligibility the English equivalents 
have a clause subject, generally & pronoun. 


2. HIERARCHY OF ANALYSIS 
It would now appear to be generally accepted that in a formal description 


1 The text examined is a spoken text throughout. A number of examples culled from 
contemporary novels in modern colloquial were refused ; ‘ You can put it like that when you’re 
writing, but not when you're talking '. It may be of interest that some of the examples so refused 
in this way were obtained from dialogue passages. 
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of grammatical structure ‘ attention must first be paid to the longer elements 
of text—such as the paragraph, the sentence and its component clauses, phrases, 
pieces, and lastly, words if they are institutionalized or otherwise established '.1 
In a recent paper ? Dr. M. A. K. Halliday has shown how this procedure may be 
applied to Chinese. In his description he recognizes four 3 ' units ’, viz. sentence, 
clause, word, and character, and describes them in descending progression. 

It will be evident, however, that in this study of the verb complex and in 
the preceding study of the two substantival complexes,* this hierarchy of 
analysis has been reversed. And whilst it is not difficult to appreciate the wisdom 
of an analysis firmly based on sentence structure, there would appear to be some 
justification for an occasional reversal of the accepted procedure. 

It is becoming evident, for instance, that a language of description which 
is based entirely on so complex a structure as that of the sentence 18 in some 
danger of becoming quite as difficult as the language under description. If it 
is possible to offer an analysis of long and complex elements of structure in 
terms of shorter and simpler elements there is, surely, a great deal to be said 
for doing so. 

It can also be argued that languages like Chinese, Vietnamese, and Tai 
belong to a language ‘ type '5 where analysis at the phonological level is unlikely 
to produce sufficient criteria for the formal classification of items at the gram- 
matical level of analysis. And if ‘classes’ of isolates are to be established 
formally by ‘colligation’ with other classes, then an ascending hierarchy 
of analysis becomes almost inevitable.* 

Finally, it is impossible, in the confines of one or two papers, to offer a 
description in detail of any one element of structure if it is also necessary to 
describe the remainder. But in the language under consideration here such 
descriptions in detail are still required. If they are to be based entirely on 
sentence structure, then it is difficult to see how one could describe any one 
element of structure without also describing the remainder. 

It is for these reasons that a description by ‘ stages’ of analysis is proposed 
here. 


3. STAGES OF ANALYSIS 


Just as ° grammatical meaning ’ has been defined as a partial statement of 
meaning at a defined ‘level’ of analysis,’ so it is convenient to make state- 


1 J. R. Firth, ° A synopsis of hnguistio theory, 1930-1955’, Studies -in linguistic analysis. 
Special volume of the Philological Society, Oxford: Baml Blackwell, 1957, 18. 

? M. A. K. Halliday, ' Systematio desonption and comparison in grammatical analysis ’, 
ibid, 54-67. 

3 In an earlier article he recognized five ' units °’, viz. sentence, clause, group, word, and 
oharacter; of. M. A. K. Halliday, ‘ Grammatical categories in Chinese’, TPS, 1956, 177—224. 

t H. F. Simon, ‘ Two substantival complexes in Standard Chinese’, BSOAS, xv, 2, 1963. 

5 of. P. J. Honey, ' Word classes in Vietnamese ', BSO.AS, xvi, 3, 1956, where word classes 
are established by collocation. 

* cf. ‘ Two substantival complexes in Standard Chinese ’, 327-8, and J. R. Firth, op. cit., 13. 

7 of. J. R. Firth, op. cit., particularly pp. 5-11. 
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ments about grammatical structure itself at any one of several ‘stages’ of 
analysis. The ‘stages’ are to be thought of in hierarchy so that a partial 
statement of grammatical meaning at one stage will presuppose other statements 
at the next stage ' up ' or the next stage ‘down’. 

Since we are at the level of grammatical analysis throughout, the technique 
of analysis will remain the same at each stage. It is in this respect that stages 
of grammatical analysis differ from levels of linguistic analysis. But at each 
stage it is, of course, possible to make reference to statements of meaning at 
other levels when such statements become relevant to the particular stage under 
discussion.? 

For Chinese it is convenient to distinguish three stages of analysis, viz. 
the ‘complex stage’, the ‘clause stage’, and the ‘sentence stage’. The 
elements of structure at each stage are described as classes. The elements of 
structure at the complex stage are ‘word’ classes, e.g. ‘noun’, ‘verb’, 
° determinator', and ‘ preverb’. The elements of structure at the ‘ clause’ 
stage are the three complex classes, viz. ‘noun complex ’,3 ‘ determinate 
complex ’,* and ' verb complex’. At this stage there are also certain word 
classes which are not susceptible to analysis at the complex stage, e.g. 
"pronoun ’, * clause word ’, and ‘ preposition '.5 The elements of structure 
at the ‘ sentence ' stage are ' clause ' classes, e.g. ‘ nominal clause ' and ‘ verbal 
clause ’. 

Substantival desegments® and pre-verbal and post-verbal desegments " 
are also described as elements of structure at the ‘complex stage’. But it 
should be noted that they may be analysed further as consisting of ‘ words’ 
or ‘ complexes ' or ' clauses ', each followed by the particle -de, e.g. [hao-de] shu 
‘ good books ', [neygeh waygworen-de] shu ° that foreigner's books ’, [ta tzwottan 
mae-de] shu ° the books he bought yesterday '. ا‎ 

The structure of words, on the other hand, be it the arrangement of con- 
sonant, vowel, and tone in a monosyllabic word, the arrangement of syllables in 
a polysyllabic word, or the arrangement of words in a compound word is 
‘non-syntactic ° by definition.9 There is, therefore, no word stage at the level 
of grammatical analysis. Morphology in Chinese is best described at the lexical 
level or at the phonological level. 

Let us consider a piece of Chinese like ruohsh ta mingtian bu neng las dehuah, 


1 For the term ‘ stage of analysis ' I am indebted to my colleague J. Carnochan of the Depart- 
ment of Phonetics and Linguistics at 8.0.48. 

2 Some reference is made in paragraph 5.6 to statements of meaning at the level of context of 
situation, and to meaning at the lexical level in paragraph 4. If no reference is made here to 
meaning at the phonological level, then that is done for simplicity’s sake and not because it could 
not or should not be done. 

3 of. ‘ Two substantival complexes in Standard Chinese ’, 330-51. 

* ibid., 351-5. 

5 of. paragraph 5 below. 

€ ‘Two substantival complexes in Standard Chinese ', 341-8. 

' cf. paragraphs 7.4.3 and 13 below. 

5 of. paragraph 4 below. 
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ta howtian lat yee hao ‘if he can't come to-morrow, the day after to-morrow 
will do as well’. It is possible to offer a partial description of the grammatical 
structure of this piece at each of our three stages of analysis. 

At the complex stage we should be concerned with the grammatical rela- 
tionships of word classes to one another in each of five complexes. Mungtian 
‘ to-morrow ’ and howitan ‘ day after to-morrow ' we should describe as examples 
of the form [sdave-date] of the determinate complex (D). Buneng las ‘ can't 
come ’, lat ‘come’, and yee hao ‘ also all right’ are examples, respectively, of 
the forms [bu pv v],' [v],? and [av v]? of the verb complex (V). We should 
be unable at this stage to deal with the isolates ta ‘he’, ruohsh ‘if’, and dehuah 
‘if’ since they are not susceptible to analysis at the complex stage. 

At the clause stage of analysis the three verbal complexes indicate the 
presence of three verbal clauses,* viz. [ruohsh ta mingttan buneng lat de huah], 
[ta howtsan lat] [yee hao]. At this stage we should also be able to describe ta 
as à pronoun (P), and ruohsh and dehuah, respectively, as a clauseword (CW) 
and a clause suffix (CS). The three clauses are, therefore, said to have the 
structures [CW D P V CS] [P Date V] [V]. The terms in the systems operating 
at [D] and [V] will have been stated at the complex stage. 

At the sentence stage we should then be able to consider the grammatical 
relationship between clauses 2 and 3, and between clause 1 and clauses 2 and 3. 
But, since, in this paper we are concerned with analysis at the complex stage, 
it may suffice here to offer a brief definition of the terms ‘ word’ and ‘ verbal 
clause ”—the next stage ‘down’ and the next ‘up’ in our hierarchy of 
analysis. 


4. Worp 


Words, in so far as they are institutionalized as such in Chinese, do not 
normally have an element of structure which gives an accurate indication 
of the syntactic function of the word. It is true that there are certain ‘ word 
endings ’ like -tz in juotz ° table ’, -] in menbaal ° door handle ', -men in hatrtzmen 
‘children’, -chuh in ythchuh ‘advantage’, yjuuyth in minjuujuuyth 
“democracy ', -shyue in keshgue ‘science’, etc., all of which indicate that a 
given word is nominal rather than verbal. But the number of words which 
share such endings 18 comparatively small, and the indication of syntactic 
function which they give is only vague. 

If, therefore, morphology is unable to make any contribution to syntax, 
syntax may for that very reason be able to make some contribution to 
morphology, and help us to arrive at a convenient definition of ‘ word’ in 
Chinese. And so ‘words’ are here defined formally as isolates which are 
‘syntagmemes ' in the text. That is to say, a syllable or a syllable group is 
described as a ‘ word ' if it has a syntactic function $n the text which allows us 
to classify it with other syllables or syllable groups sharing that function in 


! of. Table VII below. * of. Table I below. 
3 of. Table V below. * of. paragraph 5.1 below. 
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other texts. But a syllable group which is capable of further syntactic analysis 
in the text is said to consist of two or more words. Thus, ythjtann ‘ opinion’ 
i8 & word because it can be classified as a ‘noun’ and as such is incapable of 
further syntactic analysis. Kannjtann ‘see’, on the other hand, is described 
as a complex consisting of two words, a ‘ verb’ kann and a ‘ verb operator’ 
pann. 

It might be argued that whilst yshjtann can safely be described as a word, 
haoren ' good man’ ought to be described as two words, because it is capable 
of further syntactic analysis as a ‘ verb’ hao and a ‘noun’ ren. In the system 
of classes advanced here such an analysis would have to be refused. Haoren 
would be described as a noun because it shares the colligabilities of other nouns 
with determinators and determinatives, e.g. ytgeh haoren, jeygeh haoren, etc. 
But m these texts hao could not be described as a verb because it does not share 
the colligabilities of other verbs, ie. one cannot say yigeh tay hao ren, yigeh 
bu hao ren, yigeh metyeou neygeh ren hao ren, and so forth. 

A. lexicon based on this system would contain three entries, viz. hao, ren, 
and haoren. Amongst the grammatical functions of hao it would list ‘ verb’, 
e.g. hao ideal ‘a little better’ and ‘postverbal operator’, e.g. shteebuhao 
‘can’t finish writing’. In describing the morphological structure of the word 
haoren it is, of course, important to refer to a similar structure in words like 
sheauhairiz ‘ children’, shinche ‘new car’, dahren ° adult’, etc. It may even 
be convenient to make use of ‘ quasi-grammatical’ terms like ‘noun’ and 
‘verb’ in such a description. But these terms would have a special meaning 
defined at the lexical level of analysis, and valid only at that level. 

A lexicon of syntagmemes, no matter on what formal principles these 
syntagmemes are established, would have the great advantage that it could 
give some clear indication of the grammatical functions of its entries, particu- 
larly in cases where one entry, e.g. shang, has a large number of such functions 


which are clearly distinguishable. 


D. THE VERBAL CLAUSE 


5.1. The verb complex (V). A verbal clause is defined as a piece of the 
language containing one, but not more than one, form of the verb complex. 
The other elements of structure in the clause are defined both by their gram- 
matical relationship to the verb complex and by their structure, if any, at the 
complex stage. 

The colligations of the verb complex at the complex stage are described 
below." It is by means of these colligations that we define the class ‘ verb 
complex’ at the clause stage of analysis. But the decision to accept one colliga- 
tion as a form of the verb complex and to exclude another is an arbitrary 
one. It is determined to a large extent by the economy of statement it helps 
us to achieve at the clause stage of analysis. 

For instance, a word like chtsng ‘ask’ will be classified as a ‘linkverb ’ 

i pp. 563 ff. 
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(Iv),! and a colligation like [mv lv-s v] ® will be regarded as a form of the verb 
complex, e.g. [nahfeng shinn] [woo] [mesyeou chisng ta shiee]| ‘I didn't ask 
him to write that letter’. The example can, therefore, be described as a clause 
having the structure [N P V], where V has the structure [mv lv-s v] at the 
complex stage of analysis. But we shall also see that it is convenient to analyse 
as two clauses the example [shiee jehfeng shinn] [ni$men ching ta ma ?]? 
‘now when it comes to writing this letter, would you ask him to write it ?’. 
Here chting would be described as ‘ verb Class I’,* so that this example is 
said to have the structure [VN] [PiVsP al. We shall then be in a position to 
distinguish chisng from jydaw ‘know’, ‘ verb Class IT’, which occurs in the 
colligation [PVN] [P,V,] [ta shteele nahfeng shinn] [nit jydaw ma f] ‘ did 
you know that he has written that letter ?'. Both can then be seen to be 
different from jtaw ‘make’! which occurs as a linkverb only, e.g. nahfeng 
shinn woo meiyeou jaw ta shtee ' I didn’t make him write that letter '.* 

5.2. T'hetopte (T). The verb complex in a clause may or may not be preceded 
by a form of the noun complex (N) or by a term in the pronominal system (P). 

The terms in the system of pronouns operate at the clause stage of analysis. 
They are woo ‘I’, woomen, tzarmen ‘we’, nie, nin, nismen ‘you’, ta ‘he’, 
‘she’, ‘it’, tamen ‘they’, sheir ‘who?’, ‘whoever’, sherme ‘what f’, 
° whatever ’, jeh ‘this’, and nah ‘ that’. 

In the colligations [P V] and [N V], P and N are described as ‘ topics’ (T). 
T is & grammatical category which describes the relationship of P or N to V. 
It is defined syntagmatically by its position in relation to V and paradig- 
matically by the system of pronouns and the system of the noun complex, 
both of which operate at T. The clause niide perngyeou yivjing tzooule ‘ your 
friend has left’ has the structure [N V]. The relationship of N to V and, of 
course, of V to N is stated by describing N as T. 

5.3. The extension (E). The verb complex may or may not be followed by a 
noun complex (N) or by a pronoun (P). In the colligations [V N] and [V P] 
N and P are described as ‘ extensions’ (E), if the exponents in the text of N 
and P also occur in the colligation [E T V]. The clause ta shuey j1atwle < he’s 
been asleep ' has the structure [P V N]. Here P is described as T, and N can 
be described as E because its exponent j1aw occurs in the colligation [E T V], 
viz. Faw ta shueyle ‘he’s had his sleep’. The clause ta horngle leanle ' he 
blushed also has the structure [P V N], and P is described as T. But here 
N cannot be described as an extension because its exponent in this text does 
not occur in the colligation [E T V], 1.6. one does not say lean ta horngle, although 
one may of course say ta lean horngle. 

The category ‘ extension ' also operates at the sentence stage where a clause 

1 cf. Table VI and paragraph 10 below. * of. paragraph 12.2.3 below. 
* of, paragraph 10.3 below. * cf. paragraph 6 below. 

5 of. M, A. K. Halliday, ‘Grammatical categories in Chinese’, 205, where all three words 

are Classified as ‘ Free verb, sub-class (o) '. 


t of. also M. A. K. Halliday, ‘Systematic desoription and comparison in grammatical 
analysis ', 63, whioh compares the personal pronoun systems of English and Chinese. 
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may be described as an extension clause [EC], e.g. [nsi kannbukann] [tamen ti 
tewuchyou), [tamen tt tzwuchyou] [nis kannbukann] ** At the clause stage the 
structure of the clause [nse kannbukann] is [P V] and the structure of the clause 
[tamen ts tzwuchyou] is [P V N]. At the sentence stage we may then describe 
the relationship of the two clauses as [T V] [EC]. 

0.4. The secondary extension. (SE). Some verb complexes may also be 
followed by two extensions, e.g. woo songle [ta] [1-been shu] ‘ I gave him a book ’, 
woo buyuannyth jaw [ta] [baba] ‘I don’t want to call him daddy’. Both of 
these examples have the structure [P V P N], and both P and N could be 
described as extensions. But only one of these two extensions will have collig- 
ability with one of the three coverbs ® baa, jtang, or goan. The other is, therefore, 
described as the ‘secondary extension ' (SE), e.g. woo baa [jehbeen shu] songle 
[ta] ‘I gave this book to him’, woo buyuannyth goan [ta] jaw [baba] ‘ Y don’t 
want to call him daddy’. In these two examples the grammatical relatiqnship 
of the pronoun in the first example and of the noun in the second example is 
stated by describing them as ‘ secondary extensions '. 

5.5. The measure (M). The verb complex may or may not be followed by 
a determinate complex (D). In the colligation [V D], D is described as the 
measure [M], e.g. ta shyuele san-nian ‘he has been studying for three years ’, 
ta gau sdeal ° he is a little taller’. Here again, the category ‘ measure ’ describes 
the relationship of the determinate complex to the verb. Forms of the noun 
complex which follow a verb complex but cannot be described as extensions, 
e.g. lean in ta horngle leanle,? are also described as measures. 

The colligation [V E M] is unusual, and normally occurs only in a sentence 
containing another clause, e.g. [ta shyuele Jongwen san-ntanle] [keesh hair 
buhuey shtee tzyh] ‘ he’s been studying Chinese for three years, but he still can't 
write any characters’. The structure of the first clause in this example is 
[P V N D] and is described as [T V E M]. 

5.6. Mooted words and mooted forms. At the level of context of situation 
it is convenient to describe words as having been ' mooted’ * in the text or 
in the context of situation. At the lexical level, for instance, it may be useful 
to describe personal pronouns and demonstratives as ‘mooted words’ because 
they occur only in a mooted context. 

At the clause stage of analysis, too, certain colligations occur only in a 
mooted context. These colligations are described as ‘ mooted forms '. 

A clause with zero topic, for instance, i8 a ‘ mooted form’. There is nothing 
' vague ° or ‘ambiguous’ in a clause with the structure [V N], e.g. lahshiahle 
shule ‘ dropped some books ’ other than the English translation of the example, 
and there is nothing that has been ‘ left out’. Clauses with this structure have 

1 cf, paragraph 5.1 above. * of. paragraph 8.1.3 below. 

3 of. also ta lafe kehren ‘ he has vimtors ', ta syyle muuchin ° he haa lost his mother ’. 

4 of. also M. A. K. Halliday, ‘ Systematic description and comparison in grammatical analysis’, 


61, which defines the ‘ context of mention °’. For the term ‘ moot’ which is here used very much 
in the sense cited in the OE D, I am indebted to my colleague G. B. Milner of the South East Asia 


Department of 8.0.4.8. 
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to be translated ‘< you've dropped some books’, ° he’s dropped his books’, 
etc., as the context of situation or the preceding text may require. If the context 
or text requires an English translation like ‘someone has dropped his books’, 
it may be convenient to describe this as ‘ indefinite mooting ’. 

The colligations [E T V], e.g. shu ta mayle and [T E V] ta shu male ° he's 
sold the books’ are also described as mooted forms. In both colligations the 
exponent in the text of E has been mooted. In the first colligation the exponent 
in the text of T has also been mooted and in the second it may or may not have 
been mooted. 

The colligation [E V] is a clause with zero topic and, therefore, a mooted 
form, e.g. shu mayle ' he’s sold the books’ (definite mooting) or ‘ the books 
have been sold’ (indefinite mooting). 

It might be argued that shu mayle has the structure [N V], and that N 
should therefore be described as the topic. But since the exponent of N has 
been mooted, so also has its grammatical relationship with V. 

5.7. Clause word (CW). Words like shtannizay ‘now’, haojeou ‘ for a long 
time’, and keesh ‘but’ do not occur in any complex. They are described 
as ‘clause words’ (CW). At the clause stage they occur either preceding or 
following the topic and are therefore not classified as adverbs. 

5.8. Preposition (PR). Words like teyhisorng ‘from the time that’, tzay 
‘in’, ‘at’, do not occur in a complex either. At the clause stage they will 
precede a noun complex, pronoun, or determinate complex which in turn 
may either precede or follow the topic. They are, therefore, distinguished from 
coverbs and described as ‘ prepositions ' (PR). 

5.9. Clause sufis (CS). Clause suffixes occur at the end of a clause. The 
suffixes include dehuah ‘if’, deshyrhow ‘when’, shyhde ° as though’, yitchyan 
° before ', ytthow ‘ after’, and the interrogative suffixes ma and ne. 


TABLE I. VERB 





l v x 
v [s] mae shu I'm going to buy books 
v mae I'm going to buy 
2 v ma 
v [8] 8 mae shu ma Are you going to buy books ? 
v ma mae mà Are you going to buy ? 
3. bu v 
bu v [s] bu mae shu I won't buy books 
bu v bu mae I won't buy 


bu v [s] ma bu mae shu ma Aren't you going to buy books ? 
bu v ma bu mae ma Aren’t you going to buy ? 
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5. v buv 
v bu v [s] mae bu mae shu Are you going to buy books ? 
v [s] bu v mae shu bu mae Áre you going to buy books ? 
v [s] bu v [s] mae shu bu mae shu Are you going to buy books or 
not ? 
vbuv mae bu mae Are you going to buy ? 
6. VERB (v) 


The word bu ‘not’ is described as a one-word class in the verb complex. 
The class ‘ verb ' (v) has colligability with bu in the form [bu v]. Words are 
assigned to the class ‘verb’ by their colligability with the class bu, e.g. bu 
mae ‘won't buy’, bu shuey ' won't sleep’, bu kann ' won't look’, bu hao ‘no 
good’, bu gau ‘not tall’. The words mae, shuey, kann, hao, and gau are 
exponents in the text of the class ‘ verb’ and are described as ‘ verbs’. 

Verbs also have colligability with the ‘ clause suffix ' 1 ma, e.g. bu mae ma ? 
‘° aren’t you going to buy ? ', hao ma? ‘any good ! 

At the clause stage of analysis the class v occurs as a term in the system of 
the verb complex (V), e.g. [V N] [mae] [shu] ‘I’m going to buy some books ’. 
It is, therefore, possible to classify verbs by their distribution over the colliga- 
tions [V SE E], [V E SE], [V E], [V M], e.g. [song] [ta] [* been shu], [5:aw] 
[ta] [baba], [shuey] [jiaw], [gau ideal]. 

Verbs which occur in the colligation [V SE E] or [V E SE], e.g. song ° give’, 
jtaw ° call’, are assigned to Class J. Verbs which occur in the colligation [V E] 
but not in [V SE E] or [V E SE], e.g. shuey ‘sleep ', are assigned to Class II. 
Verbs which occur m the colligation [V M] but not in the preceding three 
colligations, e.g. gau ‘ tall’, are assigned to Class IIT. Verbs which do not occur 
in any of these colligations, e.g. shyng ' will do’, are assigned to Class IV. 
For the sake of simplicity the exponents in the text of SE, E, and M, i.e. forms 
of the noun complex or determinate complex and terms in the system of 
pronouns, are described collectively as ' substantivals' (s). The colligations 
of verbs with one postverbal substantival are set out in Table I. The table 
also shows the colligations of verbs with the ‘ clause suffix ' ma. 

Verbs in Classes I and II occur in all the colligations in Table I. When 
a verb in Class IIT is followed by a determinate it occurs in colligations 1 and 2 
in Table I. Tt also occurs in colligation 3 if the clause is a subordinate clause, 
e.g. ta bu hao sdeal dehuah . . . ‘if he isn’t any better . . .. For negation in 
non-subordinate clauses these verbs require a ' preverb’,? e.g. ta bush hao 
tdeal ‘he isn't any better’, ta bush hao ideal ma? ‘isn’t he any better ?', 
ta bush gau leangtsuenn ma? ‘isn’t he two inches taller ?'. In colligation 5 
a verb in Class ITI, followed by a determinate, only occurs in the form v [s] bu 
v [8], e.g. hao ideal bu hao ideal? ‘is he any better or isn't he ?". Verbs in 
Class HI occur in all the other colligations in Table V when not followed by 
& determinate. 


1 of. paragraph 5.0 below. 2 of. Table VII below. 


Abbrevia- 
tion Word Example Description 
bu bu bu mae p. 561 
v mae mae Table I .م‎ 560-1 
ev © geet geet ia mae Table IV .م‎ 565 
av a  tzay izay mae Table V — p. 567-8 
lv 1  chuann chiuann ta mae Table VI p. 570-1 
pv p  yuannysth yuannyth mae Table VII p. 573-4 
mv m  metyeou metyeou mae Table VIII p. 576-7 
dv d  hkwuwagkualde — kuaykual-de p. 577 
maeehaole 

vo chii maebuchis p. 564 
vp tzay guh tzay jehlis p. 564 
vd hao mae-de bu hao p. 564 
ve chiuh mae dongshs chsuh p. 565 

_ VB le maele dongshs le p. 565 
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Class 

bu 
Verb 
Coverb 
Adverb 
Linkverb 
Preverb 
Meiyeou 
Preverbal 

desegment 
Verb 

operator 
Postverb 
Postverbal 

desegment 
Endverb 
Verb suffix 


Tasta II. CorrigATIONS Or TRE PREVERBAL CLASSES IN THE VERB COMPLEX 


p 
pv v [s] 
pv ¥ 


pv 





c 
ov-s v [s] 
Ov-8 V 


0-8 


i‏ يي يي وي ی سید 
الا اسو ل ل LR‏ واس ا ساس سي مم كم 





p ma 
bu p 


bu p ma 


p bu pv 


py buv 


Iv bu lvs bu v pv bu pv bu v 


p bu v 





a i 
av v [s] 1v-s v [8] 
av v 
& ms l ma 
bu & bu 1 
bu a ma 


i [wien 


1 bu lv 


av bu v ly-s bu v 


&buv 


o m& 
buo 
bu e ma 
o bu o 


cv bu o 


1 | vfs] 
Ede 
3 | buv 
4 | bu v ma 
gx eem 
0 
JC 
8 
9 
10 
11 
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7. THE VERB COMPLEX 

7.1. V. Verbs also colligate with the word classes set out in Table II, 
above. By definition these other word classes are not verbs, although they may 
be preceded by bu, e.g. [bu av v] bu izay kann ° won't look at it again’. The 
colligations of verbs with coverbs, adverbs, linkverbs, preverbs, metyeowu, 
and with preverbal desegments are summarized in Table III and set out more 
fully in Tables IV-VII. The colligations of verb operators, postverbs, post- 
verbal desegments, endverbs, and verb suffixes are summarized in paragraph 7.4. 
I hope that there will be an opportunity at a later date of describing these 
postverbal classes of the complex more fully. 

A colligation of a verb with one or more classes of the verb complex is 
described as a ‘form’ of the verb complex, e.g. [bu pv av v vs] buneng izay 
haole * couldn't be any better'. At the clause stage of analysis this form is 
given the symbol V. We may then say that V is a closed system, the terms of 
which are the word classes listed in Table I. 

A colligation which contains more than one exponent of the class verb, 
e.g. woo ting bu shufwu ‘hearing it made me uncomfortable’ is said to 
consist of two complexes, e.g. [v vs] [v]. Whilst the colligation [v] bu vj], 
e.g. woomen kann bu kann jehptan diannysing 7 ' shall we see this film?’ is 
regarded as one form of the verb complex, the colhgation [V, E] [V, M] is 
said to consist of two clauses, e.g. [woomen kann jehman dsannyiing] [kannle 
san isyh] ° we've seen this film three times’. On the other hand there does not 
seem to be any limit except intelligibility, to the number of other classes of 
the verb complex occurring in any one form, and one class may occur more than 
once in the same form. 

Of the classes discussed in this paper verbs, linkverbs, preverbs, and metyeou, 
as well as some coverbs occur in the ‘simple form ’," ie. [v], [lv] or [1v-s], 
[pv] [mv], [cv-s]. These ‘ simple ' forms are also described as forms of the verb 
complex and will be marked as V at the clause stage of analysis. They occur 
in an ' answer context' omly and are, therefore, mooted forms, e.g. ' Yaw bu 
yaw mae?’ ' Yaw’ ‘Do you want to buy it?’ ° Yes’. ' Nw geet shetr daa 
diannhuah ?' ° Gees ta ’ 3° Whom are you ringing up?’ ' Him’. 

Coverbs, linkverbs, and postverbs are by definition followed by a sub- 
stantival. The substantival which follows a coverb, lmkverb, or postverb 
is considered to be a part of the verb complex and is shown as -s. The colliga- 
tions [cv-s v], [Iv-s v], and [v vp-s] are therefore marked V at the clause stage of 
analysis, e.g. geet ta mae shu ' going to buy some books for him’, chtuann ta mae 
shu ° advise him to buy books’, and fang tzay juotz-shang ‘ put it on the table’. 

Substantivals in colligation with any other class in the complex are not 
considered as part of the complex. Where postverbal substantivals are shown 
in the tables or text they are, therefore, enclosed in square brackets. 

7.2. c, a,l, p, m, d. In the tables and in the text the symbol ° c ' will signify 


1 of. also M. A. K. Halliday, ‘ Grammatical categories in Chinese ', 184. 
1 The informant, at first, expressed some hemtation over the simple form [cv-s]. 
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the colligation [cv-s v] or [ev-8], the symbol ‘a’ the colligation [av v], the 
symbol ‘1’ the colligations [lv-s v], [Iv-s], or [lv], the symbol ° م‎ the colliga- 
tions [pv v] or [pv], the symbol ' m' the colligations [mv v] or [mv], and the 
symbol ‘d’ the colligation [dv v]. 

7.3. ‘Closed’ systems. The classes coverb, adverb, linkverb, and preverb 
have been defined so that it is possible to regard the terms operating in the 
system of each class as a “ quasi-closed ' system. An extensive list of these terms 
is given in this paper. Whilst it is not claimed that the lists are complete,? 
experience with the text examined suggests that the number of terms that could 
be added to each of these classes is limited. The number of terms that might 
be added to the classes verb and preverbal desegment, however, appears to be 
limited only by the number of texts examined. They may, therefore, be 
described as ' open systems ’. 

In this respect the classes of the verb complex resemble the classes of the 
two substantival complexes. There the classes determinative, determinator, 
determinate, and noun suffix may be considered as presenting ‘ quasi-closed ’ 
systems whilst the classes noun and substantival desegment may be described 
as ‘open’ systems. 

7.4. “Verb operators’ (vo) colligate with verbsin the forms [v vo], 
[v bu vo], [v de vo], e.g. kannjann, kannbujiann, kanndejiann, ‘ see’, 
‘can’t see’, ‘can see’; kannchingchuu, kannbuchingchuu, kanndechingchuu, 
‘gee clearly’, ‘can’t see clearly’, ‘can see clearly’. Jéann and chingchuu 
are verb operators. Some verb operators do not occur in the form [v vo], e.g. 
daasuannbuleau ‘ can’t reckon on’, daasuanndeleau ‘ can reckon on’. 

7.4.8. “Postverbs’ (vp) colligate with verbs in the forms [v vp-s] or 
[v [8] vp-s], e.g. juh izay Luenduen ‘live in London’, juh jia tzay Luenduen 
“have one's home in London’. The postverbs are izay ‘in’, ‘at’, ‘into’, 
daw ‘to’, and geet ° to .3 

7.4.3. ‘° Postverbal desegments' (vd) colligate with verbs in the forms 
[v-de vd], [v-de bu vd], [v-de vd-de vd], e.g. tzoou-de kuay ‘ walk fast ', tzoou-de 
bu kuay ° walk slowly ', tzoou-de kuag-de duole ‘ walk much faster’. Kuay, bu 
kuay, kuay-de duole are postverbal desegments. Such desegments may consist of 
forms of the verb complex, e.g. [cv-8 av v] ta tzoou-de [bit sheir du kuay] ‘ he 
walks faster than anyone else’. A desegment in the form [v-de vd] may also 
consist of the word heen or of a clause, e.g. chtouyeh dtaw-de dawchuh chyuan sh 
‘the autumn leaves had fallen everywhere’. Verbs which operate as terms 
in the system of postverbal desegments form a subclass of ‘ verb Class IIT’ 
and may themselves be followed by a desegment in the form [v-de vd]. Such 
desegments consist of the words heen ° very ' or duole ' much more’ or a clause, 
e.g. jehltanq che kuay-de duole ‘ this car is much faster ’. 

1 of. Table III. 

? Indeed, some terms have been omitted from the system of the linkverb because they are 
defective in a large number of forms, notably [lv bu 1], e.g. tingdejiann in the clause neyjiuh 
huah woo meiyeou tingdejiann ta shuoguoh ' I didn’t hear him saying that’. 

* of. also M. A. K. Halliday, ‘Grammatical categories in Chinese °, 200. 
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1.4.4. ° Verb suffixes ’ (vs) colligate with verbs in the form [v vs] or [v s vs] 
or in both forms, e.g. ta maele ney liang chele ‘ he did buy that car’. The verb 
suffixes are le, j, guoh, na, laij, jyt, and duo. 

7.4.5. ° Endverbs ' (ve) colligate with verbs in the form [v ve] and [v s ve], 
e.g. woo chiuh mae shu chtuh ‘ I’m off to buy some books’. The two endverbs 
are las and chtuh. 


TABLE IV. Coverss (cv) 








l.c 

69-8 v [s8] geet woo mae shu He’s going to buy me some books 

CV-8 V geet woo mae He’s going to buy them for me 

69-8 geet woo For me 
2. ¢ ma gees woo mae shu ma Is he going to buy me some books ? 
3. buc bu geet woo mae shu He’s not going to buy me any books 
4. buc ma bu geet woo mae shu ma Isn’t he going to buy me any books 1 
5. c, buc, gees woo mae shu bu Is he going to buy me some books or 


geet woo mae (shu) isn't he f 
6. cv buc  geetbugees woo mae shu Is he going to buy some books for me ؟‎ 


8. CovERss (cv) 

8.1. Last of coverbs. Some coverbs have colligability with the class ‘ verb 
suffix ' (vs) in the form [ov-va-s v], e.g. tamen weyle gwojta erl syy ‘ they died for 
their country ’, tamen chong; chwan fang chiang ° they are firing at the boat’. The 
superior letter 5 after a coverb in the following list indicates colligability with the 
verb suffix le and the superior letter > indicates colligability with the verb suffix). 

A translation is offered for coverbs when they occur in the blank space 
in one of the following eight examples. The figure in brackets after the transla- 
tton refers to the number of the example in which the coverb may occur. 


(1) Tamen — gwojta erl syy They died — their country 

(2) Ta — taytay jongshyr ma ? Is he faithful — his wife ? 

(3) Woo — ta skuall latle I came together — him 

(4) Woo — ta baosheanle I stood surety — him 

(D) Ta maashanq-—woo shtee tfeng He wrote a letter — me at once 
shinn 

(6) Tamen — chwanshang fang chiang They were firing — the boat 

(7) Ta — j her-nall tzoou He walked — the river bank 


(8) Leushyngsheh —jehlu buyeuan The travel agency isn’t far — here 
8.1.1. The following coverbs occur in colligations 1-6 in Table IV: 


duey to(2 weys for! 

gen with® teha for, instead of(® 
her with bshdaye instead of? 
torng with? geer® 1 for, tot® 


1 Distinguish the verb geet ' give’, Class I, the postverb geet ° to’, e.g. woo daa le diannhuah 
geet ta‘ Yrang him up ’, and the adverb gees listed in paragraph 9.1.4. Note also the three functions 
of the coverb geet, indicated respectively in paragraphs 8.1.1, 8.1.3, 8.1.4. 
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8.1.2. The following four coverbs occur in colligations 1-5 in Table IV. 
It should be noted that the words tsorng,! you," daa, chiee, fiee, tzyhisorng 
‘from’, and yan ‘along’ are described as prepositions and not as coverbs, 
since they may precede the topic, e.g. tsorng neygeh dihfang tamen buneng jih 
bauguo ‘ they can’t send parcels from there ’, tzyhtsorng neygeh shyrhow yWhow 
ta metyeou tzay lai ‘ since then he’s never come here again '. 


wang 3 ath chong at(9 
towards? towards? 

sheang> — at(? le from?) 
towards” 


8.1.3. The coverbs baa, geet," jiang, goan * precede and mark the extension 
when the extension precedes the verb but follows the topic. Baa and geet 
occur in colligations 1-6 in Table I. Jiang and goan occur in colligations 1-4. 


Examples : 
Ta baa che 6 He’s fed up with his car 
Tamen jiang tzyhdean songgee? They presented the dictionary to the 
shiawjaang le headmaster 


Ta goan shwufuh jaw fuhchin He called his uncle father 

8.1.4. The coverbs geet®, bey, air, show, jiaw, rang, you precede and mark 
the topic when it is preceded by the extension. They occur in colligationa 1 
and 2 in Table IV. The verb in the complex is normally followed by the 
verb suffix le or guoh. Examples: 


Woo geet ta 028 I was cheated by him 

Yuehltang bey yuntsae jawjuMe The clouds obscured the moon 

Woo air ta daale He beat me 

Woo show ta chtifwule I was bullied by him 

Farngiz [1040 sheue gayshangle The house was covered in snow 

Woo rang ta mahle I was told off by him 

Sheauhawtz you tzuufuh guann- The childrex were spoilt by their grand- 
huayle father 


8.1.5. In ‘comparisons’ the coverbs bw, metyeou, gen, yeou, gow, budaw, 
bujyy, buizwu? mark the substantival which is to be compared with the topic. 


Examples : 

Nw bis ta shuo-de geng kuay You speak even. faster than he does 

Nis meigyeou ta shuo-de kuay You don’t speak as fast as he does 

Nit gen ta shuo-de wang kuay You speak just as fast as he does 

Ta yeou lrowchyy gau ma ? Is he as much as six feet tall ? 

1 When these prepositions precede a ' place’ substantival they do, however, normally follow 
the topic. 

* This word is also pronounced woang. 5 of. n. 6, p. 569. 

4 This word has collocability with the verb jiaw ° call’. 

5 cf. paragraph 5.6. € cf n 1, above p. 565. 


7 Bu, gen, and gow occur in colligations 1-6 in Table V, mevyeou and yeou in colligations 1 and 
2, and budaw, bujyy, and buizwu in colligations 3 and 4. 
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Jeyjang buh gow leangjang charng This piece of cloth is all of twenty feet 


long 


Jeyjang huah budaw leangchyy kuan This picture isn’t as much as two feet 


across (or butzwu) 


Jeyang huah bujyy leangchyy kuan This picture is more than two feet 


across (or bugow) 


8.2. Colligations of coverbs with other classes 4n the complex. 


ta gees woo tzay mae ‘ He's going to buy me another one’ 


sheen (1.e. he had already bought me a 
book) + 


8.2.1. 0-8 8 





8.2.2. cv-8&v p woo bitagengyuann- ‘I want to go even more than he does’ 


yth chiuh 
a and p occur in place of v in colliga- 
tions 1-5 in Table IV 
woo torng ta anan- ‘ The two of us were quietly sitting over 
gingjeng-de tzuoh there’ 


izay nall - 
d occurs in place of v in colligation 1 
in Table IV ش‎ 
woomen baa jehjtan ‘ We'll postpone this matter ’ 
shyhchyng wang how 
nuo 


c occurs in place of v in colligations 
1-4 and in colligation 6 in Table IV 
cf. under 9.2, 10.2, 11.2, 12.2, 13.2 


TABLE V. ADVERBS (av) 


izay mae shu He’s going to buy more books 

tzay mae He’s going to buy more 

tzay mae shu ma Are you going to buy more books ? 

bu tzay mae shu I won't buy any more books 

bu tzay mae shu ma Arent you going to buy any more 

books ؟‎ 

tzay mae shu bu izay Are you going to buy some more books 

mae shu ? or not ? 


izay mae shu bu mae Are you going to buy more books ? 


8.2.3. 09-8 d 





8.2.4. 09-8 6 





8.2.5. avo 








2. & Ma 
3. bua 


4. bua ma 





5. a, bu a, 


6. a bu v? 


1 When this complex has the structure [av o], i.e. ta tray geet woo mae ibeen, ıt may occur 
in the same context of mtuation. It may, however, also occur in a context where ° he ' had bought 
a book for someone else and is now going to buy a book for ‘me’. 

* Only s small number of adverbs, e.g. izay, du, chyuan, yee, occur in this colligation. 
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He’s still not buying books 
hair bu mae shu ma Is he still not buying books ? 


tzao ythdeal chy fann We'll eat a little earlier 

bu izao ythdeal chy If we don't eat a little earlier... 
fann-de huah . . . 

yshdeal chy fann Shall we eat a little earlier ?‏ ممما 


7. av bu v 
av bu v hair bu mae shu 


av bu v ma 
8. avs vi 

av-8 V 

bu av-8 v 


29-8 v ma 
ma 


9. ADVERBS (av) 


9.1. Last of adverbs. In the following list of adverbs a translation is offered 
for each adverb when it occurs in the blank space in one of the following 
examples. The figure in brackets after the translation refers to the number 
of the example in which the adverb may ocour. 


They (have) (had) — recovered 
This picture is — good 


This picture 1s — 

They — come here 
They will come here — 
He bought — book 

He bought one book — 
He came — 

— he came 


They are — buying books 
I feel — unwell 


If you won't pay — they won't 
let you in 


(1) Tamen — haole 
(2) Jehjang huah — hao 


(3) Tamen — daw jehlss lat 
(4) Ta — maele «been shu 
(5) Ta — lasle 


(6) T'amen — mae shu na 
(7) Woo — yeou yshdeal bu 


9.1.1. The following adverbs may be directly preceded or followed by bu. 


shauuer a little’) 8 
lsuehues a little!” 3 
izemme go (9) 
jemme go (2) 
nemme go(2) 
ysyanq Just as 
lao always?) 
izoong always) 
charng often (9 


shwufwu 
(8) bu gees chyan — bu sheu 
221001 
du allo 
chyuan all? 
wanchyuan altogether 
shyrfen absolutely? 
jen really (? 
heen very(?) 
tay tool?) 
daing excellent") 
izuey first rate") 
best 


1 Only the adverbs duo, skao, izao, woan, kuay, and mann occur in this oolligation ; cf. 


paragraph 9.1.2. 


2 Shauuei and ituehues are preceded by bu in subordinate clauses only, e.g. ta bu shauuet 
hao ideal dehuah,... ‘if he isn’t a little better ...’. 
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9.1.2. The following adverbs may follow but do not precede bu. 


tkuall together! woan ` late(9 
tzay another kuay quickly(9 
again? mann Blowly(9 
lang another") row at once) 
duo more‘) jeng just(9 
shao less (4) tzay just 9 
izao early!) bubsh 1 needn't(? 
9.1.3. The following adverbs may precede but do not follow bu. 
yow — again tyng very (9 
yee too!®) fescharng exceptionally (2 
tsair only then” Jue bu couldn't possibly‘) 2 
jtow then!) bing bu certainly wouldn't(9) 3 
bann then(9) guay rather 
yth as soon asl’) duome g03 
gang just) maan very) 
haar quite?) geng even more(? 
still» dingran certainly) 

` jiu almost(5) pian will? 
kee but at last(? jyyhao have to(9 
daw but(9) meanchyang have to) 
chiueh but?) faan nevertheless‘) 
eri? l 

9.1.4. The following adverbs do not colligate with bu. 

ying already 4 fe must? 
ysiran already 4 brhsheu‘ must? 
tserngjing already * bshdees must) 
jiangyaw inthefuture* geest. 
jiang in the future * — bey? 
hao b 


1 Bih occurs only in collocation with bu. Bthshiu and bihdeei are described as syntagmemes in 
paragraph 9.1.4 below. 

3 Jyue and bing occur only in collocation with bu. 

~ 3 Erl occurs following the coverb wey, e.g. ta wey byeren erl shisheng tzyhjii ‘ she sacrifices 
herself for others’. It occurs also without wey, but was rejected as being written or very forma] 
spoken style. 

4 These adverbs are normally translated by ‘tense’ in English, i.e. the clause tamen — laile 
might be translated ‘they had already come’ with yitjing and tserngjing, and ‘ they will be 
coming ' with jiangyaw or jiang. 

+ There is no convenient translation for hao. An example nii ban titz lai woo hao shanqchiuh 
would be translated as ‘ bring the ladder so that I can get up’. 

* There is no convenient translation for these adverbs, either. Geet occurs after the coverbs 
listed in paragraph 8.1.3, e.g. tamen baa luh geet yahpyngle ° they have put the roller over the 
road’. Both geet and bey also oocur after the coverbs listed in paragraph 8.1.4, e.g. woo bey ta 
gesi chifwule ‘I waa bullied by him '. When geet and bey are not preceded by a coverb they only 
ocour in the colligation [E V], and only when the verb is followed by the verb suffix le 
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9.1.5. A large number of words like tsornglas ‘formerly’, haojeou ‘for a 
long time’, jeanjyr ' simply ', etc., are adverbial in meaning. But since they 
may precede as well as follow topics, they are described as ‘ clause words ’ + 
and are best described at the clause stage of analysis. 


9.2. Colligations of adverbs with other word classes wm the complex. . 


9.2.1. av o woo teay gees ta mae ibeen ‘Tl buy him a book too’ (i.e. 
I may have bought one for 
someone else) # 


9.2.2. av l woo izay chiuannleta mae ‘I advised him again to buy 
m shu some books ’ 
9.2.3. av p ta izay yuannysh chiuh ‘° He wants to go to China again’ 
J onggwo (i.e. he may not have been 
there before) 


c, l, and p occur in place of v in 
colligations 1-7 in Table V 








9.2.4. av m ta 1/010 metyeou las ° He is absent again ’ 
m occurs in place of v in colli- 
gations 1 and 2 in Table V 
9.2.5. av d ta yee anan-Anqsinq-de ° He, too, is sitting there 
tzuoh tzay nall quietly ' i 
9.2.6. av a tamen yee chyuan lasle “They all came, too’ 


9.2.7. av lv 8 bu v woo yee chiuann ta bu mae ' I, too, advised him against 
jehbeen shu buying this book ' 
lv 8 bu v occurs in colligations 
1-4 and 6 and 7 in Table V 


9.2.8. av pv buv woo yee yuannyth bu ‘I should like to give Shanghai 





chtuh Shanghae amiss, too ' 
TABLE VI. LINKVERES (lv) 
1. 1 
` ]v-s v [8] chiuann ta ohiuh Jonggwo I advised him to go to China 
lv-s v chtuann ta chsuh I advised him to go 
19-8 chiuann ta I advised him to 
lv chiuann I advised it 
2. | ma chiuann ta chiuh Jonggwo Are you going to advise him to 
ma go to China ? 
3. bul bu chiuann ta chuh I won't advise him to go to 
Jonggwo China 
4. bu l ma bu chiuann ta chuh Won't you advise him to go to 
Jonggwo ma China ؟‎ 


1 of. paragraph 5.7. 3 cf. n. 2, p. 567 above, 
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5. lv bul chiuann bu chiuann ta Are you going to advise him to 
chiuh Jonggwo go to China ? 
6. I bu lv chiuann ta chiuh Jonggwo Are you going to advise him to 
bu chiuann go to China ? 
T. L bul, chiuann ta chiuh Jonggwo Will you advise him to go to 
bu chiuann ta chiuh China or won't you ? 
Jonggwo 
8. lv-8 bu v 
17-8 bu v chiuann ta bu chiuh Vll advise him against going 
Jonggtwo to China 
1-8 bu v ma chiuann ta bu chiuh Will you advise him against 
Jonggwo ma going to China ? 
9. bu lv-s bu v 
bu lv-8 bu v bu chiuann ta bu chiuh I won't advise him against 
J onggwo going to China 
bulv-sbu v ma bu chwann ta bu chiuh Won't you advise him against 
Jonggwo ma going to China ? 


10. lv; bu lv,-s bu v chtuann (ta) bu chiuann Will you advise him against 
ta bu chiuh Jonggwo going to China ? 


10. LINKVERBS 

10.1. Last of linkverbs. Some linkverbs have colligability with the class 
‘verb suffix’ and with the class ‘ verb operator’ in the form [lv-vs-s v] and 
[lv-vo-s v], e.g. woomen chtuannle ta chiuh ‘ we advised him to go’ and woomen 
chiuannbuleau ta chiuh ‘ we'll never persuade him to go’. The superior letters 
abcd after a linkverb in the following list indicate colligability, respectively, with 
the verb suffixes le, j, guoh, and with a verb operator. 

A translation is offered for linkverbs when they occur m the blank space 
in one of the following eight, examples. The figure in brackets after the transla- 
tion refers to the number of the example in which the lmkverb may occur. 
(1) Woo buneng — ta shee jemme I can’t — him to write a letter like this 


tfeng shinn . 9 

(2) Woo buneng — chwutz tzay mae I can’t — the cook to buy another chicken 
ijy jt 

(3) Woo buneng — twanjaang tuey I can’t — the battalion commander to 
tade 9 | withdraw his troops 

(4) Woo bu — ta guohlat I won't — him to come over 


(D) Woo buneng — ta shuo huah I can't — him talking 
(6) Jehbeen shu woo bu — ta gees woo Now this book I won't — him to buy for 


mae me 
(7) Ta bwuyaw — shyuesheng faand- He doesn’t want to — the students to 
ney shin-de shiawjaang oppose the new headmaster 


(8) Ta metyeou — woo ku He didn't — me cry 
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10.1.1. The following linkverbs occur in colligations 1-10 in Table VI. 


chungsc ask? shithuan like(9 
keenchtingsc ask quufuhrded give orders to") 
garsong*< tell? minglingsd — order(? 

isuetsbc urge(? grarpabed call (* 

sheuac permit™ jaw make? 
sheukeer permit) chiuannabe advise? 
yeunsheusc permit ^ cheangpohe>d — force(? 

izuuj tied prevent? bytpohabc force!) 

range lej bıytbcd force™ 

yaw want! 

10.1.2. The following linkverbs ocour in colligations 1-7 in Table VI. 
jase beckon? tyngiyye4 stop‘ 5) 
guudehabe encourage yuannyth wish (9 
jenngyyeed forbid shtugato need!9 
jyyjuhacd stop® 


10.1.3. The linkverb yeou occurs in colligations 1 and 2. Instead of colliga- 
tions D and 6 there are the two colligations [yeou metyeou-s v] and [yeou-8 v 
metyeou]. This linkverb occurs frequently in clauses with zero topic. 


Examples : 
Ney lang che woo yeou geh I have a friend who could buy that 
perngyeou neng mae “Car 
Ns yeou leanggeh kehren lasle There are two visitors for you 
Yeou leanggeh kehren laile Two visitors have arrived 
10.1.4. The linkverbs in the following list occur in colligations 1-4 in 
Table VI. : 
huohshanns><d incite” guudongebed work on‘) 
yowhuohrded inveiglet? shanndongs*bcd work on? 
gousb inveigle'? jauder , make? 


dowder make‘) 
10.2. Colligations of linkverbs with other word classes in the complex. 


10.2.1. lv-so woo ohieng Maa shtansheng ‘TI ask Mr. Ma to buy this book 
gees woo mae jehbeen shu forme’ 


10.2.2. lv-s& woo ching Maa shtansheng ‘TH ask Mr. Ma to buy another 





izay mae 1been copy’ 
10.2.3. [17-8 p woo chiuann ta yaw chtuh ‘I advised him to go to China’ 
Jonggwo 


10.2.4. lv-s1 woo chtuann ta chisng Maa ‘I advised him to ask Mr. Ma to 
m shiansheng mae nahbeen buy that book’ 
shu 
ره‎ a, p, and | occur in place of 7 
in colligations 1-10 in Table VI 
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10.2.5. lv-sd ta chiing sheauhairtz anan- ‘He asked the children to sit 
gengjing-de tauoh tzay nall quietly over there’ 
d occurs in place of v in colligation 





] in Table VI : 
10.2.6. cv-s1 ` cf. under 8.2, 9.2, 11.2, 12.2, 13.2 
av | 
pv! 
mv] 
dy | 


. 10.8. The lsnkverb with topics and extensions. 
10.3.1. [T] [lv-s v] [E] [woo] [chtuann ta kann] I advised him to see that 
[nah pian diannyiing] film 
10.3.2. [E] [T] [lv-s v] [M] [nahpian diannyting] That film I advised him 
[woo] [chtuann ta kann] to see twice 
[leang tsyh] 
10.8.8. [EC] [T V SE] [ta izuoh jehjtan shyh- Now who forced him to 
chyng] [shetr cheang- ^ do this kind of thing ? 
pohle ia] 
10.8.4. [EC] [T V SE] [shtee  jehfeng shinn] Now when it comes to 
[nttmen ching ia] ma writing this letter 
would you ask him 


to? 
° 10.8.5. [EC] [T V] [woo kann dtannyttng] He doesn't want me to 
[ta yee bu yuannysh] go to the pictures 
either 


10.3.1 and 10.3.2 show the operation of the verb complex [lv-s v], e.g. 
ohiuann ta kann, at the clause stage of analysis. E in both cases is the extension 
of the verb, ie. kann dsannyting. Colligations 10.3.3-10.3.5, however, show 
that some words in the olass linkverb also occur as verbs having colligability 
at the sentence stage with extension clauses [EC]. In these colligations cheang- 
poh, ching, and yuannyth are the exponents in the text of the class v, which 
in turn is operating at the sentence stage. Cheangpoh and chwng can then be 
assigned to Class I because they occur in the colligation [V SE E], and yuannyth 
to Class II because it occurs in the colligation [V E]. 


TABLE VII. PREVERBS (pv) 
1. p 


pv v [s] yuannyth mae shu | I'd like to buy some books 
pv v yuannyth mae . I'd like to buy some 


pv yuannyth I'd like to 
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2. p ma yuannyth mae shu ma Would you like to buy some 
books ? 
3. bu p bu yuannyth mae shu I don’t want to buy any books 
4. bu p ma bu yuannyth mae shu ma Don’t you want to buy any 
books ? 
5. pv bu p yuannyth bu yuannyth mae Would you like to buy some 
shu books ? 
6. p. bu pv yuannyth mae shu bu yuan- Would you like to buy some 
nyth books ? 
7T. p, bu p, yuannyth mae shu bu yuan- Would you like to buy some 
nyth mae shu books or wouldn't you ? 
8. pr bu v 
pv bu v yuannyth bu chiuh Jonggwo I'd like to give China a miss 
pv bu v ma  yuannyrh bu chsuh Jonggwo Would you like to give China 
ma a miss ? 
9. bu pv bu v 
bu pv bu v bu yuannyth bu chiuh I don’t want to miss China 
J onggwo 
bu pv bu v ma bu yuannyth bu chiuh Don’t you want to give China 
Jonggwo ma a miss ? 
10. pv, bu pv, bu v daasuann. bu daasuann bu Do you expect to give China 
chiuh Jonggwo a miss or don't you ? 
11. pbu v! suann hao bu hao Would you say it was any 
good ? 


11. PREVERBS (pv) 


11.1. 4st of preverbs. Some preverbs have „colligability with the class 
‘verb operator’ in the form [pv-vo v] and with the class ‘ verb suffix’ (vs) 
in the form [pv-vs v], e.g. woomen daasuannbuleau chiuh ° we can’t reckon 
on going’ and tamen sheangj chtuh Jonggwo ‘they intend to go to China’. 
The superior letter * after a preverb in the following list indicates colligability 
with a verb operator and the superior letter P indicates colligability with the 
verb suffix J. The superior letter ¢ indicates colligability with metyeou (mv) 
in the form [mv pv v], e.g. woo metyeou sheang lat ‘ I hadn't intended to come ’. 

A translation is offered for preverbs when they occur in the blank space 
in one of the following eight examples. The figure in brackets after the transla- 
tion refers to the number of the example in. which the preverb may occur. 

(1) Ting shuo tamen — maeiliang I hear that they (are) — buy a new 

shinche car 

(2) Tamen — ohtys maa They (are) — ride 


1 Only the preverbs suann and jyueder occur in this colhigation. 
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(3) Woo — geet ta daa diannhuah —Tring him up ? 
ma ? 
(4) Woo — ythdeal bu shwufwu I — a little uncomfortable 
(5) Tabu — maejehjsan ishang Bhe doesn’t — buy this dress 
(6) Ta bu — teuoh shtatojaang He isn’t — be a headmaster 
(T) Jehkuay buh bu —tzuohhann- This piece of cloth isn’t — make a shirt 


shan with 
(8) Jehshse shooushiuh bu — bann These formalities arent — cope with 
(coping with) 
11.1.1. The following preverbs occur in colligations 1-10 in Table VII : 
shawangsb< hope to» pahe afraid to 
_ sheangre intend to neng? can‘? 
Jthhuahabe plan tot? nengderc can‘) 
daasuanntbc expect to) nenggour can?) 
yuhbeyoc getting all set to) ^ keeyn can? 
yuannyshe would like to? huey can? 
sheangyawe would like to™ might 
yaw want to keeneng might? 
jyuedsnqsc certain to haoythsye would be doing the 
aye love to right thing to® 
shithuanse like to(? qyuedere feel 
keenc willing to‘) qyuedaw feel) 
gaan: dare to‘) sh am 
11.1.2. The following preverbs occur in colligations 1-7 in Table VI. 
gar ought to?  rongyih easy to® gow enough to 
inggat ought to? nan hard to‘? jyrder worth while(9 
sngdang ought to? yong need to(9 ohwuh going to) 
dees must? haw like to®) las coming to!) 
shsuyaw have to? ٠ pey fit to(9 


11.2. Colltgattons of preverbs with other word classes in the complex. 
11.2.1. pvc woo sheang geet ta mae sheen ‘I thought I'd buy him a book’ 


shu 
11.2.2. pv a tamen yuannysh tzao ideal chy ‘They would like to eat a little 
fann earlier ' 
11.2.8. pv l nse keeyst chiuann ta mae jeh ° You can advise him to buy 
mm been shu this book ’ 
11.2.4. pvp woomen buneng jthhuah chiuh ‘ We can’t make plans to go to 
Jonggwo China ' 


c, &, l, and p occur in place of v in 
the colligations 1-10 in Table 
VII 


1 Tn the G.R. transcription this word may also be written shyh. 
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11.2.5. pv d. ta yuannysh ananzingjing-de ‘He wants to sit there quite 


tzuoh tzay nall quietly ' 
d occurs in place of v in colliga- 
tion 1 in Table VII 
11.2.6. cv p cf. under 8.2, 9.2, 10.2, 12.2, 
av p 13.2 | 
T€ 
` mvp 
dv 


11.8. The preverb with topics and extensions. 
11.3.1. [T][pv v] [E]. [ta] [yuannyih kann] [jehpian He would like to see this 
diannyiing] film j 
11.8.0. E T [pv v] M [jehpsan dtanniysing] [ta] He wanted to see this 
[yuannyth kann] [san tsyh] film three times 
11.8.3. [EC] [T V] [kann dsannyiing] [ta yee bu He didn't want to go to 


yuannysh] the pictures either 
11.3.4. [T V] [EC] [ta yee bu yuannyth] [kann He didn’t want to go to 

diannyting] the pictures either 
11.3.5. [EC] [T V] [woo kann diannyiing] [ta yee He didn’t want me to go 

bu yuannyih] to the pictures either 


11.3.1 and 11.3.2 show the operation of the verb complex [pv v], e.g. 
yuannyih kann at the clause stage of analysis. E here is the extension of the 
verb, i.e. kann dtannysing. But 11.3.3-11.3.5 show that some words in the class 
preverb also occur as verbs having colligability at the sentence stage with an 
extension clause. Yuanniysh in these last three examples is therefore described 
as a verb Class 11 operating at the sentence stage. 


TABLE VII.  Mxivxou (mv) 





l. m 
mv v [s] metyeou mae shu I didn’t buy any books 
mv v meiyeou mae I didn’t buy any 
mv mesyeou . I didn't 
2. m ma meiyeou mae shu ma Didn't he buy any books f 
3. yeou m yeou mettyeou mae shu Has he bought any books ? 
4. vlemv 
v le [s] le mv mae le shu le meigeou Has he bought any books ? 
v [s] le mv mae shu le metyeou Has he bought any books ? 
v le [s] mv mae le shu 4 Has he bought any books 1 


v le mv mae le mesyeou Has he bought any ? 
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12. MzivzgoU (mv) 

12.1. The colligations of meigeou ‘didn’t’, ‘ hasn’t’, ' hadn't, ‘ won't 
have’, etc., as set out in Table VIII, show that it might be described as a 
‘negating’ preverb. It is, however, sufficiently ‘ defective’ to make it con- 
venient to set it up as a one-word class. Its functions in this class should not be 
confused with those of the coverb metyeou, the linkverb meiyeou, or, indeed, 
metyeou the negative of yeou ‘have’. We shall see below that metyeou may 
precede all classes of the complex, but may itself be preceded only by the 
adverbs listed in 8.1.3. Metyeou also has an alternate form mes. 


12.2. Collagations of mevyeou with other classes in the complex. 
12.2.1. mvc woo metyeou geet ta mae nahbeen I didn’t buy him that book 





shu. 
12.2.0. mva ta meigeou tzay lai He didn't come again 
12.2.3. mvl woo metyeou chiuann ta chiuh I didn't &dvise him to go 
12.2.4. mv p woo meigyeou neng lar I wasn’t able to come 
12.2.5. mv d ża metyeou anan-ingjing-de tzuoh He wasn’t sitting there 
tzay nall peacefully 
12.2.6. av m cf. under 9.2 


13. PREVERBAL DEsEGMENTIS (dv) 


13.1. Preverbal desegments are clichés, generally of two, three, or four 
gyllables, followed by the particle -de. They are not normally preceded by bu 
except in dependent clauses like ta bu kuaykual-de lai dehuah, woomen du 
tzooule ‘if he doesn't come at once, we'll go’. 

13.2. Preverbal desegments sn collsgatson with other word classes sn the complex. 
13.2.1. dv-dec ‘ta chtngching-chuuchuu-de baa Speaking very clearly, he © 














huah shuowanle said everything he had to 
i sa 
13.2.2. dv-dea ta shwushwu-fwufwu-de tzay He blissfully went off to sleep 
shueyle saw again 
13.2.3. dv-del ta 7yx4+-mangmang-de jaw woo He hastily got me to come 
guohlas over 
13.2.4. dv-de p ta cherngshincherngyth-de yuan- He really and truly would 
nyth las kann mis like to come to see you 
13.2.5. ov-s d cf. under 8.2, 9.2, 10.2, 11.2, 
avd 12.2 
Ivsd 
pvd 
mvd 
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THE HSIEN-FENG INFLATION 
By JEROME Cu'ÉN 


‘And thick and fast they came at last, 
And more, and more, and more—' 
HREE details of the background ought to be explained before we come to 
discuss the subject itself: (1) the bimetallism of the Ch‘ing currency ; 
(2) the rigidity of the Ch‘ing fiscal system; and (3) the financial stringency 
at the end of the Tao-kuang period. 

The legal tender in China under the Manchu rule was the copper money, 
wên 3C , which was minted both at the Imperial mints in the capital, Pao-ch'üan 
"A and Pao-yüan $ jî, and at the mints in the provinces. The metal for 
minting was brought to the capital from Yiinnan. Apart from the wén, silver 
which China acquired through overseas trade was used as a de facto legal tender, 
at an official rate of exchange of one tael to a string (1,000) of wên. This rate 
was fixed by an Imperial edict of 1647 ! and remained fairly stable until 1830, 
with fluctuations from time to time within a range of only 20 per cent. 

Around 1830, an important change took place. The import of large quantities 
of opium caused the outflow of silver. The Ch'ing government tried various 
methods to tackle the monetary crisis, but the guiding principle of these 
policies was rather curious. The copper money and silver were regarded by the 
government as substitutes, in the sense that a pen is a substitute for a pencil 
or a watch for a clock. A shortage of either could be compensated for by 
increasing the supply of the other. Since silver was officially permitted to 
circulate because of a money shortage, therefore when silver itself became 
deflated, the policy-makers thought that the remedy was to increase the supply 
of money, in an attempt to keep the total amount of currency in circulation 
intact. The natural result of this could only be serious copper money inflation. 
So in 1846, the Tao-kuang Emperor formally acknowledged a long established 
fact and announced the new official rate of exchange of 1,500 wên to one tael.? 

With regard to the public finance of the Ch‘mg, the main sources of the 
government’s revenue were land and population, salt and merchandise. From 
land and population, the government collected 22-1210 Hi T (land and pool 
taxes), ts‘ao-liang WE 89 (the gram tribute), and other minor taxes; from 
salt, a licence fee and from merchandise, the maritime and the inland tariff. 
The ratio of these three main revenues was roughly 80 : 10 : 10 during the last 

1 Ch‘ing-ch‘ao-wén-hsien-tung-k'ao, chuan 13, p. 4967b. 
? Tsung Chi-ch‘én 5% $8 Fx, ° A memorial on the traditional money and the laws of money ’, 


Tao-hsien-t'ing-kuang-tsou-3 (THT KTI), chuan 38, p. 9a. Censor Tsung states that the ° way 
to tackle a shortage of silver in the Tao-kuang period was to issue more money '. Wu Wén-yung 
H. aC oS also refera to ‘ the replacement of the diminishing amount of silver by issuing more 
and more money ' during the Tao-kuang reign (see Huang-ch‘ao-chéng-lien-let-tsuan (HCCTLT), 
chuan 64, p. 16b). 

5 Ch'ing-shh-lu (CSL), Tao-kuang, 26, x, chia-hst (10 December 1848), chuan 435, pp. 16a-17b. 
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decade of the Tao-kuang reign.! On the expenditure side, the main items were 
defence, salaries, and the Imperial household expenses: about 50 per cent 
or more on defence and the rest on the other items.? 

As early as 1712, the K‘ang-hsi Emperor had the total amount of 11-9 
fixed at the level obtained in that year.? Thus nearly 80 per cent of the total 
income of the State became rigid. Because of this rigidity, the government was 
compelled at times to fall back on other devices to secure fiscal flexibility. 
The most important of these was the manipulation of the salt tax. As this was 
a tax on a commodity in universal use, it provided a classic example of the type 
of indirect taxation in which a minor increase would provoke a great deal of 
popular resentment. Often the result was an increase in salt smuggling and 
illegal manufacturing—known as ssti-yén $}, W— which eventually rendered 
the collecting machinery ineffective. 

Potentially, both the maritime and the inland tariff could become a more 
important source of revenue for the government, if favourable conditions of 
production, transport, and marketing existed. But they did not. On the 
contrary, the civil war ruptured the flow of goods from place to place and an 
expansion of China's overseas trade in time of war could hardly be hoped for. 

With such a rigid revenue, Tao-kuang paid an indemnity of 21,000,000 
dollars after the Opium War. And in 1843, the Emperor suddenly discovered 
that there was a deficit of 9,252,000 taels in the Treasury *—a sum equal to 
a quarter of the government's annual income. It was discovered later that this — 
deficit was due to corruption and embezzlement. When Hsien-féng came to the 
throne, there was a meagre surplus of only 556,110 taels in the Treasury 5 
with which he had to face a strong challenge to his authority and to finance 
the military expenses which were increasing at an enormous rate. The strain 
on the Treasury can easily be seen and inflation would be a natural result 
of it. Yet this is an aspect of the history of the T‘aip‘ing campaign which has 
hitherto attracted little attention.$ 

1 Ok ing-ch'ao-ksu-wén-hsien-i'Íng-k'ao (CCHW HTK), chuan 66, p 8225, Wang Ch'ing-yun's 


table (1n 1,000 taels) : 
tifing salt tarif 


1841 . . 20,4382 4,958 4,208 
1842 . . 29,576 4,981 4,130 
1845 . . 80,214 6,074 6,511 
1849 . 32,813 4,986 4,705 


1 COHWHTK, chüan 87, p. 8232. 

5 Tung-hua-lu (THL), K'ang-hsi, chuan 89, p. 3a. The edict says: ' The population increases 
while the area of land remains constant. Therefore it is necessary to instruct the Viceroys and 
Governors of the provinces to regard the present amount of revenue from land and population 
as fixed. Let there be no increase or decrease ’. 

t CSL, Tao-kuang, 28, iii, chs-tet (25 April 1843), chuan 390, pp. 32a-b. 

5 COHWHTE, chuan 67, p. 8232. Wang Ch'ing-yun's table on government expenditure of 
the Tao-kuang period. 

° So far I have only seen this problem discussed in Wu Han’s R [Ir article on Wang Mou-yin 
E عر‎ K in Tu-shit-cha-chi PME ¥ TD 88 and P'éng Hsin-woi W fE BK, Chung-kuo-huo-pi- 
shih ch [B] pe عن‎ HE, vol. xt Wus article is a biography of Wang while P‘éng does not givo 
a comprehensive survey of the inflation. Information about the inflation 1s indeed very scanty 
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The Rebellion broke out in the same year as Hsien-féng ascended the throne. 
Sweeping through the Yangtze Valley, it cut off the three most important 
financial resources of the government—viz. the copper from Yiinnan for 
minting!; the rice from the southern provinces paid to the Court as the 
grain tribute; and the salt tax from the Huai area. For instance, the new 
Emperor instructed Tséng Kuo-fan f [Hj ff to make use of the grain tribute, 
the merchants’ contributions, and the salt tax of Chekiang to pay the troops 
in Kiangsi, but Tséng reported that none of these was then available.* 

In addition to these difficulties, the people, fearing the eventual collapse 
of the Ch'ing regime, got rid of their copper money—the legal tender—and 
transferred their savings into silver, mostly in the form of Spanish dollars. 
This can be proved by the rise in the price of the dollar in London. In 1852, 
the price ranged from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. It rose to 6s. 2d. in June and 7s. 9d. 
in August of the following year. It is also interesting to note that, in September 
1856, the quotation of the Spanish dollar at Canton, a comparatively safe city in 
the south, was 4s. lld., while in Shanghai, under the threat of a T'aip'ing 
invasion, it was 7s, 90.3 The general result of this rise in the demand for silver 
was & higher value of silver in terms of copper money.* 

The government was simultaneously facing a reduced revenue, an increased 
and still increasing expenditure, and a growing disparity between the silver 
tael and copper wén. A discussion on this urgent financial problem began 
in 1850 and went on for several years and from it emerged four principal 
measures: the minting of ' big coins’ (ta-ch‘ten k $$); the issue of paper 
money; the minting of iron money; and the introduction of the likin (9t 
4p) system to increase revenue in order to meet swelling military expenses. 

The Ch‘ing government took seriously lessons learnt from the failures of the 
Sung, Yüan, and Ming paper money ventures. Therefore when the discussion 
began, the participants were reluctant to suggest the issue of paper money. 
Apart from Wang Mou-yin,® the others who made their views known to the 
Court, such as the Board of Revenue, the Princes Kung 3ë $8 E and Hui 

1 Ching-shih-kao (CSE), Biographies, chuan 214, p. Sb. Wéng T'ung-shu $$ fA] MF 
memorialzed the Emperor in Hsien-féng 6 (1850): ‘It is now imposaible to transport copper 
from Yünnan to the capital’. T’s‘én Yü-ylng Æ fff 3K, the Viceroy of Yünnan and Kueichow, 
also memorialized the Emperor in Kuangsu 9 (1883) on the same matter and described the 
dilapidation of the mines after the outbreak of the Rebellion. See THT KTI, chuan 38, p. 18a. 

1 See Tséng-wén-chéng-kung-ch‘uan-cht (WOKCC), vol. v, p. 187. 

? H. B. Morse, The international relations of the Chinese Empire, 1, 408-9. The quotations 
are for 15 September at Shanghai and for 27 September at Canton. 

t In the capital, the rate of exchange rose from 1,500 wén to a tael in 1852 to 2,000 wén in 
1854; and in Shanghai, from 1,190 in 1857 to 1,650 in 1861. See CSL, Hsien-fêng, chuan 235, 
passim. 

E CSK, Shih-huo-chih, 5, p. 4a; and CCHWHTE, chuan 18, Money 1, p. 4976. 

* When he first made his proposal of issuing paper money, Wang was a censor. He waa later, 
in the third year of Hsaien-féng, promoted to the post of the Vice-President of the Right of the 
Board of Revenue. Karl Marx has a footnote about him in Das Kapital, vol. 1, ch. 3, n. 83: 
° Der Finanz Mandarin, Wan-mao-m liess sich begeben, Dem Sohn des Himmels ein projekt ru 


unterbreiten, welches versteokt auf Verwandlung der Chinesiachen Reichsassignaten in Kon- 
vertierbar Banknoten hinzielte ’. 
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Hi $i E, Ho Shao-chi {J #4 4, Tsai-ch‘iian $k $$, were all metallists.t 
Chronologically, the minting of the Hsien-fêng ‘ big coins’ came slightly before 
the issue of paper money. Both, however, had been mooted during the Tao- 
kuang period,? and were introduced in the third year of Hsien-fêng (1853). 
In the year before, the combined cost of military operations and the Yellow 
River conservancy 3 had reached a total of more than 20,000,000 taels.4 Ho 
Shao-chi, the commissioner of education in Szechuan province, proposed to the 
Emperor the minting of * big coins ' to ‘ restore the ancient tradition and to meet 
current needs '.5 At first, the Emperor did not quite understand Ho’s idea ; 
however, he soon became convinced of the necessity of the measure.* ‘ Big 
coms’ of the denomination of 10 wên began to appear in the third month 
of the next year (1853). Hach of these weighed 0-6 taels, representing a 50 per 
cent reduction in weight. In the same year, the seventh month, Wang I-té 
E ¥ fü, the Governor of Fukien, began minting ‘ big coins’ in his province, 
of the denominations of 10, 20, 50, and 100 wén. Before long, his example was 
followed by the Imperial mints in the capital, which issued 50 wén ‘ big coins’ 
in the eighth month (weighing 1-8 taels each, a debasement of 70 per cent) 
and coins of 100, 500, and 1,000 wén (weighing 1١4, 1-6, and 2 taels respectively) 
in the eleventh month." According to Ta-ch‘tng hus-tien shih-li K FR © BH 8+ 
Pj, the amount of ° big coms ' issued in 1854 reached 266,000,000 5 

Two months after the minting of ' big coins’, the Hsien-féng paper money 
made its appearance.® This followed the suggestions put forward by Wang 
Mou-yin, Wang I-té, and Hua-sha-na #6 2p f£. Wang Mou-yin was the first 
and most consistent proponent of this policy. His plan can be summarized 0 
four points: (a) in view of the disparity between wén and silver, the paper notes 
should all be silver notes of the face values of 10 and 50 taels ; (b) there should 
be & limit to the total amount of notes issued ; (c) exchange houses were to be 
Bet up in every town of the Empire, 80 the notes could be cashed on demand ; 
and (d) severe punishment would be applied to those who forged the notes.!? 

1 Seo THTKTI, chuan 38, for their memorials. 

3 In 1838, Ho Ch‘ang-ling 4 Ë Wh advocated in a memorial the issue of paper money. 
He said : ‘In monetary transactions, there are occasions at which the use of cash is unnecessary. 
A money note is enough. If the payee does not want the note, he naturally refuses to accept it’, 
ibid., pp. 11b-12a. Chu Tsun 4 fi repudiated both the suggestion of issuing paper notes and 
of minting big coins. Chu's memorial was submitted in 1846 ; ibid., pp. 3a—4a. 

3 The river changed ite course in that year. 4 COHWHTK, chuan 20, p. 1698a. 

5 1bid., p. 7695b, and ECCT LT, chuan 59, p. 3b. 

¢ The step to debase copper money by minting ‘ big coins’ was taken for a copper shortage. 
At first, the Emperor thought Ho's proposal was to increase the weight of each wén. Therefore 
he said in an edict: ' Now there is not enough copper for minting small coins, not to speak of 
big coins’. But in an edit of 1858, he instruoted the Board of Revenue to mint ' big coins’. 
Bee HCOTLT, chuan 59, p. 3b. 

7 ibid., p. 76968, and THTKTI, chüan 38, p. 6b. 

5 op. cit., chuan 214, 215. 

* CSK, Basic Annals, chuan 20, p. 8b. ‘ The silver notes were issued on the wu-shén day, 
the fifth month of Haien-féng 3 (10 June 1853). 


1? Wang's first memorial on this subject was presented m 1851. See T'HTKTI, chuan 38, 
pp. 12b-14b, and Wu Han, op. cit., 1956, 74. 
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Wang’s proposal did not produce any immediate result. A year later, Wang 
1-16 made a similar suggestion which was cold-shouldered by the Emperor. 
Another seven months later, Hua-sha-na, the Chief Censor of the Left, presented 
his plan of issuing definitive or non-convertible notes of 1, 5, 10, and 50 tael 
denominations for official use only.* The plan managed to convince the govern- 
ment. A discussion on this matter soon took place and an official project 
was later presented to and approved by the Emperor. 

In the preamble of the project, words like ‘ gradual’ (Rsü-tw $k f) and 
‘tentative’ (oho-heing Hj 47) were used and the authors stated ‘instead of 
taking completely new steps, we have decided to make fuller use of existing 
financial resources '.* These points showed clearly a cautiousness and half- 
heartedness springing from their lack of confidence in the experiment. The 
project was doomed to failure from the very beginning. 

The Board of Revenue's decision was to issue two kinds of notes: silver 
(of the face values of 1, 3, 5, 10, and 50 taels) and copper money (of 250, 500, 
1,000, 1,500, 2,000, 5,000, 10,000, and 100,000 wén). The copper money notes 
were under the control of Nei-wu-fu Pj ¥ Ff (the Fisc) which set up official 
exchange houses in the capital for the holders to cash their notes. The silver 
notes were the Board's own concern and were backed by. (a) 30 per cent of 
the.capital for loan of pawnshops and other money dealers, and (b) the grain 
purchase fund in the provincial treasuries. These funds should be sent to 
the government by the provincial authorities. In return, the authorities and 
pawnshops would get silver notes. They were allowed to sell the notes to 
private persons whose intention was to buy official titles. And official titles 
and academic degrees could be bought with these notes. Furthermore people 
were allowed to pay 30 to 50 per cent of their taxes in notes, 

For the exchange of silver paper notes, three exohange houses were estab- 
lished in the capital. They were private firms chartered by the government 
and provided with capital by the Board of Revenue. The Board further proposed 
that the salaries of civil officials of the fourth rankeand above, and of military 
officers from the second rank upward should be paid half in paper money 
and half in silver.® 

According to Prince Hui and his joint memorialists, the paper money 
was a success at the beginning," and therefore was extended to other spheres of 
public expenditure. The main taxes, such as the maritime tariff, te-ting, and 
salt tax, could be paid partly in paper notes, and soldiers’ and officers’ salary 
was also partly paid in these. In the twelfth month of Hsien-féng 5 (1856), 
the proportion of paper money in military wages in general reached 50 per 
cent.? 

1 OSK, Biographies, chuan 214, pp. la-b; THL, Haien-féng, chuan 9, p. 37a. 

3 Ch'ing-shif-lteh-chuan, chuan 41, pp. 320-33 

3 HCCTLT, chuan 60, p. Tb. Hua-sha-ne’s memorial was submitted in the ninth month 
and the discussion was held 1n the month following. 


4 ibid., p. 8a. 5 HOCTLT, chuan 60, p. Sa. * ibid., p. 8b. 
’ CCHWHTE, chian 20, p. 76972. * TWCKCC, vol. v, p. 187. 
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Beside the issue of ‘ big coins’ and paper notes, further suggestions were 
also made to ease the financial situation. In 1854, the Governor of Fukien, 
Lu Ch'üan-sun Ej f Ff, requested the Emperor’s permission to mint iron 
money in his province." He proposed that the weight of each coin should be 
fixed at 0-16 taels, and that each coin should have the same value as a copper 
wén. The reason behind this proposal was the lack of copper for minting while 
Fukien had its iron ores readily at hand. 

At the same time, within the Imperial Court, Princes Hui and Kung also 
jointly memorialized, advocating the issue of iron coins, The suggestions were 
at once adopted as an official policy, and Shansi iron was bought for minting 
in the Imperial capital.*-The effect of the monetization of iron can be seen from 
the fact that between 1854 and 1855 the price of Shansi iron rose from 6 wén 
to 40 wén per catty.? 

The ' big coins’, paper money, and iron money went some way to meeting 
urgent military needs. But in 1853, the fall of Nanking to the T'aip'ing ended, 
for the foreseeable future; all prospect of recovering the rich tax resources of 
the Yangtze estuary to the Imperial Treasury. Even as early as 1852, when the 
military situation had not deteriorated so far, the financing of the campaign 
was extremely difficult, for hardly a single province was able to remit its full 
assigned amount of taxes to the Court, and provinces were even sometimes 
unable to supply the regional military commanders who were fighting the 
T'aiping.* Clearly further measures were needed. 

The position of Tséng Kuo-fan, as mentioned above, was typical. Having 
failed to cover his expenses from the salt and other taxes, he now proposed 
to collect a general rate of skin in Shanghai, thereby to raise the required funds 
to pay his troops. A little earlier than this, Lei I-hsien $ JJ i, the army 
paymaster at Yang-chou, had already evolved a successful system of likin, 
by levying a one per cent ad valorem tax on many commodities.’ This tax, 
‘ of very little impact on the payers’ as its author described it, was a triumph. 
To begin with, it was only collected in Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Anhwei ê ; 
later, in 1857, it was extended to all provinces,’ 

The burden of the war against the T'aip'ing was therefore shouldered by 
having recourse to inflation and to the new excise tax, likin. Before long, 
however, the defects of the inflationary measures were exposed. The ‘ big 
coins’ of 1,000 wén denomination, for instance, weighed about 2 taels each, 
while a string of copper money, the wén, actually weighed 120 taels and half 
of its metallic content was pure copper. If a man melted one string of wén, 


1 TATKT I, chitan 38, pp. 11a-b. 1 OCHWHATE, chuan 20, p. 7697b. 

5 Tsung Chi-ch‘én 5% $8 fi, ‘A memorial on the traditional money and the laws of money ', 
THT KTI, chuan 38, p. 9b. It is also interesting to note that the profit of minting iron money 
was enormous, A catty of iron could be made into 100 coins of 0-16 taels each. But the price of 
iron at the beginning was only 4 wén per catty. 

+ COHWHTK, chuan 66, p. 8225b. 5 ibid., chuan 49, p. 80378. 

° CSL, Hsaien-féng, 10, fifth month, chi-has (24 June 1860), chian 318, p. 23b. 

* Lo Yu-tung zg $ X, Chung-kuo-li-chin-shih, 1964, vol. m oh. 1, pp. 1-24. 
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he could obtain nearly 60 taels of pure copper from which some thirty 1,000 
wén ' big coins’ could be made. The profit was any businessman’s dream. A 
further defect was that the 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 wên ‘ big coins ' were almost 
identical in size and weight. The only distinction between them was the 
characters impressed on them. But many of their users were illiterate | * 

Since the profit from private minting of ‘ big coins’ was so high, it is hardly 
surprising to learn that the Ch‘ing government was unable to prevent people 
from doing so. The appearance of illegal ‘ big coins’ which lacked uniformity 
either in form or in weight made people suspicious and reluctant to accept 
them.? Their value fell. In 1854, a ‘ big coin’ of 1,000 wén was worth about 
400 or 500 wên ; but in 1857, when he was granted an audience, Wu T‘ing-tung 
XL FE hi reported to the Emperor : ‘ The prices of goods are 20 per cent higher, 
when a shopkeeper finds out that his customer is to pay 20 per cent in big 
coins’. In Kiangsu and the Huai River area, ‘ big coins’ were subject to a 
discount of 20 to 40 per cent and from 1854 to 1859 there were many records of 
‘big coins’ lying idle in the Treasury.* The new currency, in fact, found little 
outlet outside the capital.5 

A few months after their issue, the Board of Revenue proposed that the 
‘big coins’ of 500 and 1,000 wên should be called in. This was done in the 
seventh month of that year.8 Those of the denominations of 50 and 100 wên 
were withdrawn from circulation in 1857 and 1858. A year later, Chao Shu-chi 
زر‎ Bj Ff, a censor, made the strongest attack on the ‘ big coms’. He said: 

‘Now there are big coins everywhere in the capital, but not a single 
piece to be found a hundred i$ outside it. Hence in the capital, a tael of 
silver is quoted at the rate of 17,000 or 18,000 wén, and silver becomes the 
sole medium of business transactions. The common people are those who 
suffer most. Their ten-days’ wages are not enough for a good meal. Among 
them, the old ones are now beggars and stronger ones thieves and bandits. 

The bannermen who do not run a business of their own are starved... . 

From this, I can only conclude that if the big coins are not abolished 
at once, the prices will never be stabilized and people’s suffering will never 
end *.? 

In spite of Chao’s plan, the coins of 10 wén and privately minted ‘ big coins’ 
remained until 1888.8 

Other inflationary experiments were less disastrous than this. The paper 
money covered about 40 per cent of the military expenses ? and it was used to 

1 Wang Mou-yin, ' Further discussions on the minting of big coins’, THT KT I, chuan 38, 
pp. 7b-8a. 

1 ikad., p. 7a. * HCOTLT, chuan 59, pp. 9b-10a. 

4 Tsung Chi-ch'én, op. cit., p. 9b, and COH W HTK, chuan 20, pp. 7698-708. 

* Tsung Chi-oh'àn, op. cit., and Chao Shu-ohi, ‘ A plea for the abolition of big coins ', 1859, 
THTETI, chuan 38, p. 9b. 

* P'éng Hain-wei, op. oit., vol. rr, p. 543. 

7 Chao Shu-chi, op. cit., p. 9b. 


9 P'éng Hain-wei, op. oit., p. 548, and HCCTLT!, chüan 60, p. 11b. 
° OSL, Hsien-féng, 10, second month, chia-ch‘én (1 March 1860), chtüan 307, p. 22b. 
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recall * big coins’ of 500 and 1,000 wên denominations in 1854. However, it 
had its indigenous difficulties. According to the official plan, the paper money 
did not have full legal tender. It was issued by the Board of Revenue as 100 per 
cent silver or copper money, but the government did not allow people to pay 
taxes in more than 50 per cent of it. So from the people’s point of view, it had 
only half of its face value. Therefore it suffered different rates of discount 
in different provinces. In Honan, for instance, where paper money was used 
to cover part of the expenses of the Yellow River conservancy work, notes of 
I tael or of 1,000 wên face value were discounted 50 or 60 per cent in the year 
1855.1 Similar rates of discount prevailed in the capital. Under such circum- 
stances, if a corrupt official insisted upon all taxes being paid only in silver, 
he could use the silver to buy paper notes and pay into the Treasury up to 
50 per cent of the total taxes collected in these notes. In this way, he could 
make a handsome profit. And this was exactly what happened. Li Chiin 
zk $5 reported in the second month of the seventh year of Hsien-féng (1857) 
that the prefects and magistrates of Honan refused to accept either silver or 
copper money notes from tax-payers. On the other hand, they paid the River 
conservancy workers in 80 per cent notes and only 20 per cent silver. He said 
that similar things were going on in Shantung.? Such practices could hardly 
help to rally people’s confidence in the notes. So the exchange rate in 1858 
was only 200 wén to a tael denomination note and three years later this fell to 
52 wén.? 

There were also the privately issued paper notes, authorized by the govern- 
ment.* By the time of the Anglo-French Joint Expedition, the issue of private 
paper money had become so chaotic that its market had to close 002.5 The 
official exchange houses were scarcely in a happier position. Soldiers and other 
people went to the exchange houses to cash their official money notes and found 
the houses besieged by crowds of people from morning till evening. The cashiers 
were 80 busy that they had no time to count the notes which they took and the 
money which they handedeout. People who gave up 20,000 wên of paper 
money only received one or two thousand wén of cash in exchange. If they 
went to private money dealers, they could get no more than seven or eight 
hundred wên of ° big coins’ for every 1,000 wên of paper notes. This was 
the monetary situation when China entered into war against the combined 
Anglo-French forces. 

Nor did iron money escape debasement at the hands of private minters, 


1 COHWHT KE, chuan 20, p. 7701a. 

3 THL, Hsien-féng, chuan 35, p. 44a. 

5 CSK, Shyh-huo-chih, 5, p. 4b, and P‘éng Hsin-wei, op. ct., p. 541. 

> CCHWHTK, chian 20, p. 16992. 

5 CSL, Hsien-féng, 10, fourth month, ting-hat (12 June 1860), chuan 322, p. 8b. 

$ ibid., and Tsung Chi-ch‘an, op. cit., p. 9b. The same thing happened again in the fifth 
month of Hsien-féng 11 (1801). See Ch‘ou-pan-i-wu-shih-mo, Hsien-féng, 11, sixth month, 
chüan 80, pp. 32b-33a. This was brought to Prince Kung’s notice, because some of the people 
who went to the houses to cash their notes olaumed to be representatives of Russian firms. 
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though in. itself it represented a debasement of the old copper coin! As an 
inferior kind of money, it also tended, exemplifying Gresham's law, to drive 
the copper coins, small and big, out of circulation? 

Nonetheless, the inflationary measures made it possible to carry on the 
military operations of the day, at the cost of disrupting the financial system of 
the country as a whole. Apart from what has been said above, this can also 
be seen from the fact that, throughout the reign, the Board of Revenue 
repeatedly urged the provinces to send in the balances of their assigned amounts 
of taxes; while the provinces in turn sought from the government exemptions 
from, or reductions in, the amounts of taxes at which they had been assessed. 
The it-ttng taxes provide an example. From the first to the ninth month of 
Hsien-féng 10 (1860), Shansi owed the Treasury 1,000,000 taels; Shantung 
500,000; Honan 650,000; Shensi 136,000; and Szechuan 290,000 taels. 
Chekiang owed 300,000 taels and Shantung 180,000 taels in salt tax. And the 
Customs House of Kiangsu (Chiang-hai-kuan 1T i£ BR) owed 600,000 taels.3 
At the end of the ninth month of 1860, there were only 200,000 taels left in the 
Treasury—-an amount which was far from enough to pay the military expenses 
of the following month.‘ 

The military outlook by then was as black as the financial situation was 
desperate, Chang Kuo-liang 9% [Ej BE, the Chief Commander of the South 
Yangtze Army, had been killed in action and his troops completely wiped out 
by the T'aip'ing. In the north, Peking was under the occupation of Anglo- 
French Expedition forces. The first Summer Palace, Yüan Ming Yüan, had 
been burnt down and the Imperial family was in exile. Prince Kung 8 
authorized to sue for peace with the victorious foreign powers. Those were 
indeed the darkest days of the Ching regime. 


1 In 1854, the four Imperial mints turning out iron coms used up 12,000,000 oatties of pig 
iron. COHWHTK, chan 20, p. 7700a. 

* “ Copper coins became rare after big coins were introduced. But when iron money appeared, 
copper coins simply vanished.’ Tsung Chi-ch‘én, op. cit., p. 9b. 

3 CSL, Hsien-féng, 11, eighth month, jén-Asu (10 September 1861), Mu-tsung chüan 2, p. 19b. 

4 CSL, Haien-féng, 10, ninth month, han-hai (3 November 1860), chwan 331, p. 188. 

5 Lo Erh-kang Æ W HE. Chung-wang Li-hsiu-ch'éng izü-chuan-yüan-kao-ch'ien-cheng, 
1054, 122-3. 


TAMBRALINGA 
By O. W. WOLTERS 


I. TAMBRALINGA AND THE PROBLEM OF ITS POLITICAL STATUS IN 
EARLY SouTH EAST ASIAN HISTORY 


N this essay an attempt will be made, with the assistance of Chinese sources, 
to define the political status of Tàmbralihga in South Hast Asian history 
from the end of the tenth century until the early thirteenth century. This 
subject has been bedevilled by a textual error in the Sung shth in connexion 
with an embassy from Tambralinga to China in 1001, with the name for 
Tambralinga rendered as ‘ Tan-mei-liu JP Jf £’; the transliteration should 
have been ' Tan-liu-mei FF W Jg ’.1 The error was a minor one, but unfortu- 
nately it has had consequences out of proportion to its size. In particular, it 
seems to have been indirectly responsible for an exaggerated estimate of the 
extent of Srivijayan influence in the Malay Peninsula during a considerable 
part of that empire’s history. 

Tambralinga is one of the small and shadowy States in early South Hast 
Asian history. Only its geographical identity has been established with some 
certainty. The State is associated with the coastal lands round the Bay of 
Bandon in the narrowing waist of the Malay Peninsula. Sometimes it is referred 
to as the State in the Ligor area. Little is known of its extent north or south. 
To the south it may have reached towards the State of Langkasuka which 
scholars to-day tend to locate in the Patani area? To the north it may have 
extended at least as far as Jaiya and probably further. 

The evidence for its geographical identification has been drawn from a 
variety of documents. The two inscriptions of Vat Hvá Vian in the Jaiyà 
area, dated as late as 1230, refer to the ‘ Sri Dharmaraja called Candrabh&nu ’ 
who was ‘the Lord of Tàmbralinga ' and have suggested that the Jalya area 
at any rate, which is some distance north of Ligor, was at that time in the State 
of Tàmbralihga.? Some have wondered whether the reference to ‘ Tambalingam ° 
in the Neddesa is to the same region,* but in view of the doubts which modern 
historical geographers have placed on the value of Ptolemy’s Geography as 
evidence of ‘ transgangetic India ' in the second century A.D. it would be unwise 
to regard the Ntddesa as evidence of Tambralinga in very early times. 
Mr. Wheatley seems to suggest that the evidence of the Geography could be 
more usefully related to the place-names in the Tanjore inscription of 1030-5 


1 See section IIT below. 

3 R. Braddell, ' Notes on ancient times in Malaya’, JMBRAS, xxu: 3, 1950, 34; 
P. Wheatley, ‘ Langkasuka ', TP, xr1v, 1956, 387-412. 

3 G. Cœdès, Recueil des tnscriptions du Stam, Ir, Bangkok, 1928, 41-3. 

* For example: G. Codés, Les états hindouisés d'Indochine et d' Indonésie, Paris, 1948, 72-8 , 
K. A. Nilakanta Bastri, History of Sri Vijaya, Madras, 1949, 21. 

s JMBRAS, xxvin, 1, 1055, 83. 
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This inscription includes a reference to * Madamalingam ' which is thought to 
be another reference to Tambralinga. 

Candrabhünu's title of ‘Sri Dharmarüja' in the 1230 inscriptions 
has suggested a further series of allusions to the Ligor area. “Nagara Sri 
Dharmaraja ’ was the later Thai name for the area in the inscription of Rama 
Khamhéng of 1292.1 The early fifteenth century Pali Chronicle, the Camadevi- 
vamsa, also referred to a king of ‘ Siridhammanagara’ called 'Sujita' who 
may have intervened in the Monland wars between Lavo (Lopburi) and 
Haripunjaya (Lamp’un) at the end of the tenth century and conquered 
Lavo. ‘ Sri Dharmar&ja ' or ‘the Lord of the Doctrine’, the title of Candra- 
bhànu, may therefore have been an ancient title of the ruler of this territory. 
An enduring association with Mahayana Buddhism seems to have been one 
of the few consistent themes running through its history. 

The political status of the Ligor area in early South East Asian history has 
been less certainly established. It has yielded, for example, the famous Sanskrit 
Ligor inscription of 775 with its references to the ruler of Srivijaya.? On the 
other hand, the inscription on the ‘ Buddha of Grahi’ of 1183 and the inscrip- 
tions of Vat Hv& Vian at Jaiya in 1230 are in the Khmer language, though the 
seript of the former has been shown to exhibit affinities with the Sumatran 
script and that of the latter with the Javanese kaw script. The statuary 
of the area is equally ambiguous, with resemblances to both Angkorian and 
Archipelago art.§ 

The ambiguity in the archaeological evidence has been matched by a lack 
of precision in references to the area in literary records. The Ligor inscription 
of 775 is clear evidence of a Srivijayan connexion with the area, but after that 
date nothing is very clear. Tambraliiga may have been independent at the 
end of the tenth century when Sujita was fighting in the Menam valley, but the 
southern Indian Tanjore inscription in Tamil has suggested to most historians 
that not long afterwards it was qualifying as an object of Cola fury against 
Srivijaya.* The texts of the Vat Hvá Vian inscriptions of 1230 have suggested 
that Tambralinga was by that date again independent, but just before 1230 


1 Recuedl, 1, 1924, 48. 
3 G. Cadés, ‘Documents sur l'histoire politique et religieuse du Laos Occidental’, BE FEO, 
xxv, 1025, 23 ff., 158. This event is also mentioned in the sixteenth century Pali Jinakdlamalini ; 


ibid., 80. 

3 ' Viotorious is the king, the lord of Srivijaya, whose sovereignty is recognised and whose 
commands are obeyed by the neighbourmg kings . . .  K. A. N. Sastri, History of Sri Vijaya, 
121. 


t G. Codés, ° Le royaume de Crivijaya’, BEFEO, xvm, 6, 1918, 33-4. 

5 For a detailed investigation of the art history of the Tambralinga region see: P. Dupont, 
‘Le Buddha de Grahi et l'école de C'áiya ', BEFEO, xun, 1942, 103-8. Dupont criticized too 
comprehensive a definition of the ‘ Art of Srivijaya ". His analysis of the linguistic and archaeo- 
logical evidence from the region seems to tally with the conclusions about its political history 
suggested in this essay., 

* G. Ferrand, ' L’empire sumatransis de Crivijaya ’, JA, xxr, 1922, 44-5, 224; Recueil, 
11, 6-6; Les états, 240-2; K. A. N. Sastri, History of Sri Vijaya, 81; R. Braddell, JM BRAS, 
xxii, 3, 1950, 29. 
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the reference to the sruk of ' Grahi' in the 1183 inscription on the ‘ Buddha 
of Grahi’ and Chao Ju-kua’s reference in 1225 to ‘Chia-lo-hsi’ Jn XR $, a 
dependency of Srivijaya and thought to be a transliteration of ‘Grahi’ in 
the area of Jaiya, have suggested that part at least of the Ligor area was still 
under Srivijaya in the 1183-1925 

Even less is known of the people who lived in Tambralinga. The presence 
of Mon loanwords in the languages of the aborigines of the southern Malay 
Peninsula and evidence, according to an inscription dated 1699, that Khmer 
was still spoken at Patalung south of Ligor, suggest that the indigenous 
population may have belonged to the Austro-Asiatic language group.? Perhaps 
the ordinary people were & mixture of pre-Mon peoples and Mons, with & Khmer 
and to a lesser extent Sumatran Malay or Javanese element among the inscrip- 
tion-writing class. It seems to be agreed that at the head of the Peninsula 
in early times was the Mon State of Dvaravati, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that Mons lived further south too. The Mons seem to have been one 
of the passive peoples in early South Hast Asia whose tale is told almost entirely 
in terms of foreign pressure on them. Tambralinga history may be another 
chapter in that tale. 

The vagueness of the knowledge concerning the political status of 
Tambralinga can be partly attributed to the meagre and ambiguous data 
provided by Chinese references to the area. Three Chinese place-name transcrip- 
tions have been associated with Tambralinga. They are ‘ Tan-mei-liu J} JB FE ' 
in respect of 1001 3 and ‘ Teng-liu-mei XÈ عق‎ JH ` and ‘Tan-ma-ling YR. E 4 
in respect of 1225.4 The difficulty has arisen over the alternatives for 1225, 
and the major historical reconstructions of early South East Asian history 
have been influenced at an early stage by Professor Coedés’ decision in 1918 
that the more likely rendering of Tambralinga in 1225 was ' Tan-ma-ling’ 
which appeared in Chao Ju-kua’s work.5 To Professor Cosdés ' Tan-ma-ling ' 
seemed a very probable rendering of ' Màdamalihgam ' which appeared in the 
list of Cola targets in the Temjore inscription of 1030—1 referring to the great 
raid of 1025. Professor Coedés knew that the Sung shth referred to a ' Tan- 


1 Recueil, 11, 6-9. Chao Ju-kua, Chu fan chsh, 1225, Chung hua shu chu, Peking, 1956. Later 
Professor Cosdés looked to Malayu for Grahi's suzerain. Bijdragen, n, xxxinu, 1927, 468 ff. Pro- 
fessor Coodés knew that Chao Ju-kua stated that there was a Cambodian province of ' Teng-liu- 
mei’ somewhere in the area but he was unwilling to accept ıt as Támbralinga, among other 
reasons because there would have been a Srivijayan enclave at Jaiyü in the middle of 1t. Les 
Gats, 304,n.5; 310, n. 2. See below for his treatment of the problem. 

2 W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan races of the Malay Peninsula, London, 1908, rt, 
377 f.; Dupont, ' Cuya’, 108. 

3 Sung shih, Ssü pu ts'ung kan collection, Po-na edition, 489, 24 a-b. 

* OFC, 7, 10, 17 ; F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua, Bt. Petersburg, 1911, 53, 57-8, 
62, 67-8. Chou Ch'ü-fei E] 3: JE, the author of the Ling wai tai ها‎ Fh SL FR ER of 1178 
(henceforth referred to as LW' TT), also referred to ° Teng-liu-mei': Pi chi hsi shou ta kuan 
collection, E, 5, 2a. ` 

5 ' Le royaume de Crivijaya °, BEFEO, xvn, 1918, 6, 15-18. Pelliot would not express an 
opinion about the location of ' Ta&n-ma-ling * except to argue that there were objections to its 
being a phonetic reconstruction of ‘Tanah Malayu' (Takakusu) or to its location outside the 
Peninsula and in eastern Sumatra (Schlegel). BEFEO, rv, 1904, 328, n. 6. 
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mei-liu ’ in connexion with an embassy to China in 1001 and that Chou Ch'ü-fei, 
in the Lang was tai ta of 1178, and Chao Ju-kua, in the Chu fan chth of 1225, 
referred to ‘ Teng-liu-mei’, but, in spite of Pelliot’s identification in 1904 of 
* Tan-mei-liu ' with ‘ Teng-liu-mei’ and with Ligor, Professor Coedés was never 
very happy about the geographical problem which this rival to ‘ Tan-ma-ling ’ 
created and he chose to cling to ‘ Tan-ma-ling ' as the orthodox version of the 
name at least in Chao Ju-kua’s time.! 

The choice of ‘ Tan-ma-ling’ has therefore saddled Tambralinga with the 
implications of Chao Ju-kua’s statement that in 1225 ‘Tan-ma-ling’ was a 
dependency of Srivijaya. It is not surprising that Srivijaya should have been 
given the benefit of the doubt when the question of the uncertain political 
status of Tambralinga arose. Such has been the fame of Srivijaya as a result 
of the compliments paid to its Maharaja by early Arab writers and of the 
references to its militant commercial policy by Chinese writers in a later period 
that it has been easy to take the risk of includmg Tambralinga among its 
dependencies in the absence of definite evidence to the contrary. The long 
shadow of the Ligor inscription of 775 has no doubt played its part in this 
tradition. 

The Ligor inscription is undeniable evidence that in 775 Srivijaya exercised 
some form of political influence in the middle of the Malay Peninsula, taking the 
place of the earlier Mekong State of Funan. The emergence of Srivijaya in the 
seventh century was connected perhaps with the progress made in trans- 
oceanic navigation from southern China to India, a development which gave 
& new significance to States straddling the route through the Straits of Malacca. 
But Ligor lay some distance off the route. The only Peninsula port which seems 
to have had early fame and to have retained its fame when trans-oceanic 
sailing became the practice was the port known to the Arabs as ‘ Kalah’ 


1 P. Pelliot, ° Deux itinéraires de Chine en Inde à la fin du vme méole’, BEF EO, 1v, 1904, 
233-4. Pelliot did not have at his disposal the Sung Aut kao. (See n. 4, p. 592, below.) 
Nevertheless he foresaw the identification of ''Tan-mei-liu ^ with ° Teng-liu-mei’. He chose, 
however, to give credence to the former name because Ma Tuan-lin had a similar rendering in the 
form of 'Chou-mei.iu JN JE fe’ and because the Sung shih gave a lengthy geographical 
description of ıt. With Pelliot’s sponsoring of ‘ Tan-mei-liu ’, its survival in the histories of South 
East Asia was guaranteed. This has had unfortunate consequences. Because it only appeared ın 
1001, the problem arose of finding its equivalent in 1225. The unanimity among historians 
in accepting ° Tan-mei-liu ' (1001) as Tambralinga disappeared when confronted with the problem 
of ‘ Teng-hu-mei' or ‘ Tan-ma-ling’ (1225). Professor Coedés chose ° Tan-ma-ling’, and Pro- 
fossor Sastri and Sir Roland Braddell followed him: History of Sri Vijaya, 90; JMBRAS, 
xxi, 3, 1950, 34. The effect of this tradition has been to leave ‘ Teng-liu-mei’ high and dry 
and, as this essay will suggest, to introduce a Srivijayan rather than a Cambodian bias into the 
history of the mid-Malay Peninsula. Hirth and Rockhill, without great conviction, were content 
to follow Pelliot in identifying °“ Teng-hu-mei’ with Ligor. See their joint publication, Chao- 
Ju-kua, 57-8. Dupont, in the fleld of art history, seemed to exclude Srivijaya from the area 
after the beginning of the eleventh century: ‘Ciya’, 108. Mr. Briggs lumped all places 
beginning with * T? under Tambralmge and decided that Tambralinga was free from Srivijayan 
control from the eleventh century, but he compromised by including ' Tan-ma-ling’ among 
the variety of names by which the Chinese knew Tambralinga: ' The Khmer Empire and the 
Malay Peninsula’, FEQ, rx, May 1950, 291-2. 
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and to the Chinese as ‘ Ko-lo ع7‎ #%’.1 It is sometimes associated with Kedah. 
The interest of Srivijaya in * Kalah ' is understandable, but the reasons for its 
Interest in the Ligor area are not so evident. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to contradict the evidence of the Ligor 
inscription that there was a connexion between Srivijaya and Tambralinga 
in 775. The question arises: when did that connexion come to an end? The 
Tanjore inscription and Chao Ju-kua’s record have usually been interpreted 
in a manner which prolongs the connexion between the two almost to the end 
of the history of Srivijaya itself. 

It will be suggested below that the only undeniable evidence of a Srivijayan 
connexion with the Ligor area is the Ligor inscription itself and that there is a 
strong likelihood that between 775 and about 971 Srivijayan control disappeared 
from the area never to return. 


IIl. TAMBRALINGA AND THE PALI CHRONICLES 

The first circumstance which makes it difficult to connect Srivijaya with the 
area at least at the end of the tenth century is the reference in the Pali Chronicle 
to the King Sujita of ‘ Siridhammanagara ’, the father of ‘ Kambojaraja ' and, 
as Professor Coedés believes, of Süryavarman I of Angkor, who attacked and 
conquered Lavo perhaps at the end of the tenth century. This reference 
suggests that whatever may have been the relationship between Tambralinga 
and Srivijaya it did not prevent the former from undertaking military and 
naval adventures on its own account. 

Professor Ccedès has on several occasions wondered whether Sujita’s family 
was of Malay origin.* The basis for his suggestion is that ‘ Jivaka ’, an alterna- 
tive name for Sujita, may indicate an Archipelago ancestry and that the title 
of ‘kamtvan’ used by Süryavarman I and the importance of Mahayana 
Buddhism in Cambodia during Siryavarman’s reign may point to a southern 
origin of this ruling house. Süryavarman in fact seems to have been a usurper 
on a grander scale than was usual even by Angkorian genealogical standards.® 
It is therefore possible that this family may have been descended from a 
Srivijayan datu, governing a province of that empire, who threw off the imperial 
connexion, a possibility which must frequently have worried the Maharajas 
if one remembers the curses thundered against disobedient governors in the 
Old Malay inscription of Telaga Batu, found near Palembang, at the end of the 
seventh century.’ According to Professor de Casparis, the governors could have 


1 On the identification of these place-names see Additional note (1). 

1 See Additional note (1). 

3 * Documents ', 23 fE., 158 ff. Professor Cœdès upheld the suggestion in 1948: Les états, 
231-2. 

4 ‘Documents’, 24-5; Recuei, n, 10; Les états, 229. But Dupont (° C'üiya ', 108), who 
was one of the few writers to give some weight to the ‘Khmer’ connexion with the Tambralinga 
area, suggested that some vaguely Khmer element in the local population would have assisted 
Süryavarman lin becoming ruler of Cambodia without cutting too foreign a figure. 

5 Les étais, 229. 

* J. Q. de Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia, I, Bandung, 1956, 15-46. See also: Codes, ° Les 
inscriptions Malaises de Crivijaya °, BEFEO, xxx, 1930, 48-9. 
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been members of the royal house, and it is not impossible that the ‘ de facto ' 
rulers in Ligor had some family connexion with the Sailendra family at 
Palembang.” 

Thus it would seem from the evidence of the Pali Chronicle that at the 
end of the tenth century an independent Ligor State decided to intervene in the 
affairs of Monland and seized the opportunity of a quarrel between the rulers of 
Lavo and Haripunjaya to do so. At any rate Sujita’s success would have brought 
him close to the Cambodian border and to the Mahayanist elements growing 
up in Cambodia during the second half of the tenth century in opposition to the 
powerful Sivaite families entrenched in high position at Angkor since the time of 
Jayavarman 11.5 Whether or not Süryavarman I attacked Cambodia from the 
west or from the east is uncertain. At least from Lavo he would have been in 
an advantageous position to intervene in Cambodia. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the hints of the Pali Chronicle that Tambralinga 
was behaving as an independent State at the end of the tenth century, Srivijaya 
could have resumed or tightened its control over the region after Süryavarman 
had established himself at Angkor. If this had happened, Srivijaya would have 
been suzerain of Ligor in time for Ligor to have been one of the targets of Cola 
retaliation against the Srivijayan empire. The Tanjore inscription has generally 
been associated with a Cola attempt to break the commercial power of Srivijaya 
and its dependencies, and the likelihood that Srivijaya was the main objective 
of the raid of 1025 is suggested by the inscription’s reference to the capture of the 
king of Kadaram, the Srivijayan ruler of Kalah (= ? Kedah). Should one there- 
fore conclude on the strength of the Tanjore inscription that by 1025 Ligor 
was again a dependency of Srivijaya ? 


III. 'TAwN-LrU-MEI', 'TENG-LIU-MEI', AND 'Taw-MEr-LIU'. THE 
ELIMINATION OF ° TAN-MEI-LIU ’ 


Not only would this view have to take into account Süryavarman's 
acquiescence in a Srivijayan reconquest of his ancestral home. Further evidence 
for believing it to have been unlikely that Srivijaya staged a comeback in the 
early eleventh century is found in the Sung hut yao kao.* This work contains 


1 Casparis, ibid., 17-18. Bnggs, FEQ, ix, May 1950, 292, speaks of the 'conquest' of 
T&mbralinga by Sujita. It is more likely that Tàmbralibga drifted into a semi-independent and 
then completely independent status. 

3 L. P. Briggs, The ancient Khmer empire, Philadelphia, 1951, 184, 140, 146. 

3 G. Cosdés and P. Dupont, ‘Les stèles de Sddk KAk Thom, Phnom Sandak et Práh Vihar’, 
BEFEO, xurr, 1943-6, 71-2; Les états, 228. See algo n. 3, p. 596, below. 

* For & note on the Sung hus yao kao, see Ssu-yu Teng and K. Biggerstaff, An annotated 
bibliography of selected Chinese reference works, Harvard University Press, 1950, 162-3. The 
relevant passages in the Sung shih were based on the Sung hui yao kao, though the subject 
matter of the latter was much fuller. The Sung hut yao kao was not published (m a photolitho- 
graphic edition) until 1936 and was therefore not available to Pelliot m 1904. One assumes that 
Ou-yang Hsuan and Wang Ying-lin, the compilers of the Sung shih and the Yu hai -K HF 
respectively, and also Ma Tunan-lin had access to the same official documenta for many of the 
events included in these works. For Pelliot’s views on the relationship between the texte used by 
Ms Tuan-lm and Ou-yang Hsuan, see BEFEO, mm, 1908, 651. 
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several notices of a ' Tan-liu-mei J} W JH ^ over a span of years stretching 
from just before 976 to 1070 and gives the impression that ' Tan-liu-mei’ 
was an independent State in this period. 

In order to identify ‘ Tan-liu-mei ', it is first necessary to remove from the 
field of speculation a spurious State which has crept into histories of early 
South East Asia owing to a copying mistake by the compiler of the Sung 
shth. This is the ‘State’ of ‘ Tan-mei-liu J} /H W’, mentioned in the Sung 
shth as sending an embassy to China in 1001.1 The text states that its ruler was 
*To-hsü-chi & 2H #4’ and that his envoys were ‘ Ta-chi-ma #7 HF E’, 
° Ta-la 3T fig ’, and ‘ P'i-ni HK Ye’; altogether nine envoys were sent. But the 
names of the ruler and his envoys are identical, with unimportant variants in 
respect of two of the envoys, with the names of the ruler and envoys of ° Tan- 
liu-mei ' of the Sung hut yao kao for the same year.? The latter text retains the 
ruler's name and gives two of the envoys’ names as ‘ Ta-ku-ma #7 5 FR’ and 
‘Cha-p‘i-ni #4 pe Ye’. Since ‘ Tan-mei-liu ' has no other history except in the 
account of the embassy of 1001 contained in the Sung shth and in Ma Tuan-lin’s 
encyclopaedia under the form of ' Chou-mei-liu #4 /H y’ °? while 'Tan-hu- 
mei’ has a history in the Sung hus yao kao from before 976 to 1070 and also 
at the end of the twelfth century in the Lang wat tat ta and at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century in the Chu fan chth under the form of ‘ Teng-liu-mei °,“ 
it seems reasonable to conclude that the orthodox rendering of this State was 
* Tan-liu-mei' or some similar name.5 The order was always in the form of 
* ]iu-mei ' and never the reverse. And indeed the Sung sheh itself, in the article 
on Cambodia, referred to ‘Teng-liu-mei XR W JF `, a neighbour of the Cambodian 
dependency of * Chen-li-fu ¥ E mf ° and lying to its south-west. Evidently 
the compiler of the Sung shth and Ma Tuan-lin before him both made errors or 
used faulty documents in respect of ' Tan-mei-liu's' embassy of 1001. What- 
ever may be said of ' Tan-liu-mei ', it is certainly improper to attempt to give 
° Tan-mei-liu ' a history by associating it with the later ° Tan-ma-ling '. ' Tan- 
meiliu' never disappeared, to return under the guise of ' Tan-ma-ling' and 
to become a dependency of Srivijaya at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Conversely, * Teng-liu-mei ' was in the direct line of descent from ' Tan-hu-mei '. 


1 Sung shih, 489, 24a-b. 

* Sung hui yao kao, Ta tung shu cht, Peking, 1936, #E HS 7, 14b. Hsu tet chih ung chien 
ch‘ang pien, Che Chiang shu cht, 1881, 49, 8b, stated that J} Xf JB was in diplomatic relation- 
ship with China for the first time as a result of this mission which was sent by 4 FA HR. The 
envoys were JT 7G Hj. 47 BE. and BY W YE; the party included nme persons. Yu hai, 
Chiang Ning t‘ao kuei t'ing, 1738, 154, 30b, stated that in 1001 FF £ JẸ sent a mission to 
China. 

5 Wen hsien tung k'ao, Wan-yu wen-k‘u edition, 332, 2612. 

* Ling wai tai ta, |+, 2, 5a; F, 7, la. Chu fam chih, 7, 10. The editor of the LWTT, ^, 
7, la, observed that the X5 XK BE HE P BE By referred to T We JE] and the Sung shi to 
XE tit JB. 

* In the absence of further evidence Pelliot took the opposite view. BEFEO, 1v, 1904, 233. 

* SS, 489, 11b. 
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It is therefore suggested that the ' State ' of ° Tan-mei-liu’ should be allowed 
to disappear from its undeserved place in histories of early South East Asia. 

Where then was the genuine State of ‘ Tan-lru-mei’/‘ Teng-liu-mei’ * The 
geographical references in the Chinese sources are not as explicit as one would 
wish, though the Sung shth provided it with no less than nine land and sea 
directions, including directions to Java, Canton, and India, which indicates 
that it was of some importance in the communications of the period." From all 
accounts it was during the Sung period in the Cambodian pattern of geographical 
knowledge ; the later the evidence, the more explicitly was its connexion with 
Cambodia stated. The Sung shth said that it was west of Cambodia with 
° Lo-hu ' (4% f} = ? Lavo)? and Canton to its north-east and that it was south- 
west of ‘Chen-li-fu’ (W 8 © = ؟‎ Chantabun)? which was a Cambodian 
dependency south-west of Cambodia.‘ Chou Ch'ü-fei said that it was ‘ adjacent 
to’ (4 5) Cambodia, that Cambodia was its ‘trading centre’ )85 ir), that 
Cambodia had many kinds of incense, and that the ‘ Teng-liu-mei' product 
was the best. Chao Ju-kua said that it was a dependency of Cambodia ; 
it was west of Cambodia and had its own ruler Hh 6 

None of these references relate the State to Srivijaya. Whatever doubts 
there may be about its political status during the Sung period (960-1279), 
at least it was never under Srivijaya as far as the Chinese were concerned. Nor 
was 'Chia-lo-hsi J ER Æ’, whose identification with Jaiya has caused so 
much difficulty, part of its territory. The Sung shth stated that Cambodia 
reached in the south as far as ‘ Chia-lo-hsi', and from the context it appears 
that ‘ Chia-lo-hsi’ was as independent of Cambodia as Champa and Pagan 
were.” Chao Ju-kua said that ' Chia-lo-hsi? was immediately to the south of 
Cambodia and a dependency of Srivijaya.§ The only conclusion which can be 
reached is that ‘ Chia-lo-hsi’ lay beyond Cambodia or territory connected with 
Cambodia and that 'Tan-lu-mei' may have been the Cambodian territory 
furthest away from Cambodia in a south-western direction and therefore 

1 S8, 489, 24a. 1 

2 Pelliot located ‘Lo-hu’ in the region of the lower Menam; BHFHO, rv, 1904, 283-4. 
Profeasor Coedés thought that it was Lavo = Lopburi: BEFEO, xu, 1941, 292, n. 1; Les états, 
304. 

5 L. P. Briggs, ‘The Khmer Empire and the Malay Peninsula’, FEQ, 1x, May 1960, 286. 
There are a number of references to ' Chen-li-fu’ in the Chinese sources, and the SHYK, 
HE 93 4, 09 f., has a special section on this State. See Additional note (4) below on the problem 
of its embassy in 1200. A study should be made of ‘ Chen-li-fu ' and of Panduranga which seem, 
in spite of their being under Khmer and Cham suzerainty respectively, to have been capable 
on occasion of diplomatic relations with China. Tümbraelinga was in the same position, but for 
good reasons. Any information on the nature of vassalage in early South East Asia would be 
helpful 1n making possible a fuller understanding of Srivijayan history. It might for example 
throw light on the relationship between Kalah and Jambi and the suzerain. 

^ 88, 489, 11b ; 24a. 

5 LWTT, a, 2, 5a; F, 7, la. The meaning of the term BE @ = ‘mart’ is defined in 
E, 2, 4b. 

5 CFC, 7-8, 10. Nevertheless ' Tan-ma-ling ', which also had a ruler Hh =, was mentioned 
by Chao Ju-kua as sending tribute to Srivijaya (ibid., 17). 

* SS, 489, 11a. * CFO, 7-8, 18. 
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had ‘ Chia-lo-hsi’ as its southern neighbour. All that is in fact known is that 
' Chia-lo-hsi' was the name of a Srivijayan province. It is merely surmise 
that it ever included the modern site of Jaiya. If ‘ Chia-lo-hsi’ was a trans- 
literation of Grahi and at one time included Jaiya, the northern frontier of the 
Srivijayan province may have been pushed south of J siya many years earlier, 
though the province retained its old name. 

° Tan-liu-mei ' may perhaps be a satisfactory rendering of ‘ Tambralinga '. 
The ultimate test, however, must be whether the ‘ Tan-liu-mei' = Tambralinga 
equation makes sense in the light of what is known of Tambralinga from other 
sources. 


IV. THE EMBASSY TO CHINA IN 1001 


According to the Sung hus yao kao about 971 ‘ Tan-liu-mei’, together with 
other important trading centres in South East Asia, came to trade; this was 
immediately after the new Sung dynasty had occupied Canton and overseas 
trading could be resumed.! Among the items imported by these States were 
elephant tusks and sapan wood, items which were to be included in the 1001 
tribute mentioned by the Sung shih under the erroneous name of ' Tan-mei-liu ’. 
In 1001 the ruler for the first time sent envoys with tribute, including 10,000 
Jr of sapan wood.? The quantity of this item may have been fairly-considerable 
by contemporary standards. The important Javanese embassy of 992 brought 
as its largest item only 4,423 JF of sandalwood.* The ' Tan-liu-mei' envoys 
were admitted to the ‘ Tsung Teh’ palace and entrusted with a letter for thear 
ruler as a token of imperial esteem.* 

In 1014 the Sung government, in response to & request from & number 
of South East Asian countries including Srivijaya and ‘ Tan-liu-mei’ that they 
might send envoys, instructed the officials in charge of escorting them to the 
capital to improve reception arrangements for them.5 In 1016 it was decreed 
that the envoys of ° Tan-liu-mei ' should not be accompanied by a staff of more 
than ten persons, & ruling which indicated that this State was regarded as a 
second-class trading power, on the same level as Champa, Borneo, ' Mo-chia 
EE J `, and ‘Ku-lo î 9’ = f Kalah.’ Then there was a long gap in the entries 
until 1070 when ' Tan-liu-mei' again presented tribute.' 


1 SHYK, HR H 44, la. 

2 Caesalpinia sappan, L. I. H. Burkill, A dictionary of the economic products of the Malay 
Peninsula, Oxford, 1935, 1, 386-93, states that it is found throughout Malaysia, In the Peninsula 
it 18 found in the centre under the mountains. He quotes Linschoten's statement that at the 
end of the sixteenth century ıt was exported from the Patani area. ‘Chin’ Ff means ‘ catty’ 
but, in view of probable changes in the value of the measure, it قد‎ prudent not to render ıt as 
* catty ’ in the context of the early eleventh century. 

5 SHYK, FE 934 4, 97a. 

> SS, 489, 24a-b. 

|! SHYK, SE 94 4, 30b; HZ, 83, 2a-b. 

» SHYK, Fë 83 7, 20b. The first-class powers were the Arabs, the Colas, Srivijaya, and 
Java or, in other words, the chief competitors in the international trade of those times. 

' SHYK, $E 94 7, 81b. 
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These notices give the State a life of nearly a century, and the fact that 
about 971 it was in a position to trade with Canton suggests that already before 
that date it was powerful and organized. 

What is the background of events which can be supplied to interpret this 
bare framework of dates? The striking fact in the Chinese notices is the 
coincidence of the year 1001 as the time for an important and successful embassy 
from ‘ Tan-liu-mei' with, according to Professor Coedés, what may have been 
a time of crisis in the history of the State of ‘ Siridhammanagara ' and certainly 
in the history of Süryavarman I according to his inscriptions in Cambodia in 
the same year and his claim to have begun to rule there in the following year.t 
In other words, the ''Tan-liucmei' embassy took place not long after the 
Tambralinga attack on Lavo and about the time that Sujita's son was invading 
Cambodia. Could ' To-hsii-chi’ of the Sung shth have referred to Sujita’s 
son? The convergence of the evidence seems to make it likely. Further, a 
recorded history of sea trade for ‘ Tan-liu-mei ' from at least as early as about 
971 makes an attack on Lavo with a fleet less of a bolt out of the blue.? It is 
even possible that the conquest of Lavo was regarded as a stage in the conquest 
of Angkor. 

In the absence of a more satisfactory identification of the State of ‘ Tan- 
liu-mei ’ it is therefore suggested that the embassy of 1001 should be interpreted 
as an embassy from Tambralinga and an attempt by Süryavarman to obtain 
Chinese sympathy for his undertaking in Cambodia.® It is likely that one reason 
why South East Asian States sent embassies to China at that time was to obtain 
diplomatic support after some violent action had been perpetrated which upset 
the established order and therefore might alarm the Chinese government which, 
under the Sung dynasty, had a considerable vested interest in uninterrupted 
international trade. In the same period both the Mataram kingdom in Java 
in 992 and Srivijaya at the end of 1017 or the beginning of 1018 sent their most 
lavishly endowed missions probably in connexion with similarly violent actions.* 
Nor in the case of Cambodia is it too improbable to imagine that Süryavarman 


1 BEFEO, xxxiv, 1934, 420, n. 4, 422; ibid., xi, 1911, 400. Unfortunately there are no 
references on these inscriptions to the time of the year. 

2 ° Documenta ', 80, 158. 

* The embassy arrived in China (or at the capital of K'ai Feng in the north) on the third 
day of the seventh month. Would the invasion of Cambodia have already begun ? Those with an 
intimate knowledge of the climate of Cambodia will be able to suggest the likely month when 
campaigning would begin. If Professor Coadés is correct in concluding that the 1001 insorip- 
tions of Büryavarman in the eastern part of the country suggest that the campaign began there, 
one presumes that the invadmg army travelled by sea. A fleet would not have sailed until the 
north-east monsoon at the beginning of the year had blown itself out. Mr. Bnggs assigns the 
conquest of Lavo by Supte to some time after the conquest of Cambodia by Stryavarman. 
This view seems to be based on an unrealistic interpretation of the relationship between the 
father and his son. ' The Khmer Empire and the Malay Peninsula, FEQ, Ix, May 1950, 286. 
See Additional note (2). 

t This suggestion is encouraged by M. Damais' revised date for the destruction of the 
Matarüm kraton. See Additional note (8) on the briskness of Sriviyayan diplomacy in the early 
eleventh century. 
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hoped to obtain some support from China, for in 1076 the Chinese themselves 
seem to have entered into an alliance with Cambodia against Tongking. 

Against whom then may Tambralinga have been insuring itself? A hint 
is offered by Dr. Bosch’s suggestion that Süryavarman was ejecting a dynasty 
at Angkor whose two rulers in 1001, Udayadityvarman I and Jayaviravarman, 
had a Balinese and Javanese connexion.? If tradition is correct and art history 
reliable, there were precedents in Cambodian history for Javanese attacks on 
Cambodia, and perhaps Süryavarman had foreseen the possibility and therefore 
sent a precautionary embassy to China. 

This interpretation of the embassy of 1001 is not upset by what happened 
in the subsequent period. ‘ Tan-liu-mei’ was still independent in 1016 and 
probably had a privileged status in the Cambodian empire over which its own 
ruler was king. In 1025 the Cola raid took place and included ' Madamalihgam ’ 
among its targets. But if Tambralinga were an independent State whose ruler 
was also the powerful king at Angkor, why should it have been attacked when 
Rajendra I was challenging the maritime power of Srivijaya in the western 
Archipelago ? It is, of course, possible that the Colas were striking blindly 
at all economic rivals. They may have been merely after booty. But could there 
have been an additional motive explicable in terms of contemporary diplomatic 
alignments in South East Asia ? It was suggested above that Süryavarman 
may have feared Javanese support for his rivals at Angkor. But the east 
Javanese kingdom of Mataràm was also at that time the deadly enemy of 
Srivijaya, unless the latter had been prepared to forgive the raid of 992 which 
is out of the question. A common fear of Java in addition to the possibility that 
Siiryavarman was distantly connected with the ruling house of Srivijaya 
could account for a close relationship between Tambralinga and Srivijaya 
even though it is not possible to interpret the Tanjore inscription as a catalogue 
of Srivijayan dependencies. The relationship, strengthened by the accession of 
Cambodia, would have worked advantageously for Srivijaya and given it 
friends who were prepared,to co-operate in its commercial and naval policy. 
The Tambralinga fleet would have been available to give a boost to the alliance, 
and it is perhaps significant that the Tanjore inscription described Tàmbralinga 
as ° capable of strong action in dangerous battles ’.2 The conclusion is therefore 
suggested that the Colas were ranging themselves against a Srivijaya- 
Tambralinga-Cambodia bloc. The Colas’ allies in sympathy would have been 
the eastern Javanese, though the latter would at that time have been in no 
position to support them. 


V. THE LATER HISTORY OF TAMBRALINGA 
Not until the early thirteenth century does Tambralinga history again 


1 G. Maspero, Le royaume de Champa, 1928, 145. 

3 F. D. K. Bosch, ‘De laatste der Pindawa’s’, Bijdr., orv, 1048, 542-69. His view is 
discussed by Mr. Briggs in T'he ancient Khmer empire, 1951, 148. 

3 K. A. H. Sastri, History of Sri Vijaya, Madras, 1949, 80 and n. 14. 
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become so lively. For that time, however, the material has to be sought in non- 
Chinese sources. After the eleventh century the Chinese sources seem to offer 
little evidence except that Tambralinga remained in the Cambodian sphere of 
influence and was an important trading State. 

The Colas came and went, and one imagines that Tambralinga under the 
care of Süryavarman I recovered from the shock. No more embassies were 
registered from ‘ Tan-liu-mei’ until 1070. There is a similar gap in the list of 
Srivijayan embassies in the same period. Between 1050, when Siiryavarman 
may have died, and 1066 when his son Udayadityavarman 11 died the Angkorian 
State seems to have suffered from rebellions. In 1065 there were revolts in the 
north-west and in the east.* The viceroy at Ligor may have felt that the time 
was coming when he should throw off the connexion between Tambralinga 
and Angkor; this would explain the embassy of 1070. Professor Coedés has 
wondered whether Jayavarman VI, who came to the throne of Angkor in 
1080 and seems to have had no connexion with Süryavarman I's family, was 
the governor of a province who exploited the weakness of the central govern- 
ment to win the throne. The viceroy of Tambralinga, who might have been a 
member of the Süryavarman family, would have been content to revive the 
independence of T&àmbralinga. 

Many years pass before there is further evidence of Tambralinga’s inde- 
pendence in the form of Candrabhanu's inscription of 1230. Even Chao Ju-kua 
as late as 1225 stated that the ruler of Tambralinga was a vassal of Cambodia. 
During this long period it could have been possible for Srivijaya to recover 
the position it lost there between 775 and about 971, but the only evidence 
is the inscription on the ‘ Buddha of Grahi' of 1183 with its reference to the 
Maharaja Srimat Trailokyarāja Maulibhüsanavarmadeva, a name which 
Professor Coedés once thought indicated a Palembang ruler and later a Jambi 
one.‘ Could it rather have been the name of an independent ruler or a Cambodian 
vassal who kept alive an ancient Srivijayan link in his name ? The most reason- 
able surmise is that Tambralinga was brought back, mto the Cambodian empire 
under Süryavarman IT (1113-250). This ruler may have been one of the greatest 
warriors produced by the Khmers and he interested himself in Monland. He 
also possessed a fleet.® 


1 SHY EK, 3E 93 7, 31b. This is a quotation from the YH 

1 Les états, 234-5. 

3 ibid., 258-9. 

4 In 1948 Professor Cosdés was still umpressed by the way in which this title recalled later 
titles used by Jambi rulers and wondered whether the author of the 1183 inscription was a ruler 
of Malayu ; Les étais, 301. Professor Sastr disagreed ; History of Sri Vijaya, 92. Both these 
scholars saw the problem in terms of Sumatran power politics, 

5 For the fleet, an unusual Khmer weapon, see G. Maspero, Le royaume de Champa, 155, 
quoting later Viet sources. Professor Cosdés, Les états, 274, on the strength of a quotation from 
Hervey de Saint-Denys’ translation of Ma Tuan-lin’s Méridionaux, implied that Siryavarman II 
was involved in trading relations with China. Hervey de Saint-Denys, Ethnographie des peuples 
étrangers à la Chine, Genève, rr, 1883, 487. This leads one to inquire what further evidence 
may be available about the commercial activities of the Angkor kings. Unfortunately, the 
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The latest Chinese records throw very little light on the political status 
of Tambralinga. Towards the end of the twelfth century diplomatic exchanges 
between Sung China and the South East Asian countries were coming to an end. 
The last embassy from Champa was in 1168, from Java in 1170, from Srivijaya 
in 1178, and from Cambodia in 1128, 1131, 1155, or 1200.1 The reasons for this 
falling off have never been studied. Clearly the absence of embassies in this 
period is no evidence of the non-existence of South Hast Asian States. It 
is more likely that the Sung government was becoming alarmed by the conse- 
quences of the large amounts of copper cash which were leaving China on 
account of the foreign trade and was therefore turning a cold shoulder on official 
trade missions. At any rate, the period of frequent friendly missions encouraged 
by the Chinese was over. Thus there was no embassy from Tambralinga to 
prove the fact of its recovery of independence from the Khmers. Perhaps 
disorders during the lifetime or after the death of Jayavarman VII gave the 
local ruler his chance.? 

The latest Chinese notices about Tambralinga were more concerned with 
its economies than with its politics, This was on account of the excellent 
gharu wood which it produced. According to the Lang wat tas ta, the price of 


translation is inaccurate. WHT K, 332, 2605, seems only to refer to a routine mission and the 
arrangements made to pay for the presenta offered by the envoys. The year was 1131. 


fi RC fR. Rw hae HRM XU XE f Ro 18 3B, 8H 
AX my 'E Hj, Bü fh mp dM c. HUA Um لها‎ Re. 


‘In the first year of the chao Asing period (1131-63) the Kuang Nan trade commissioner 
reported that this country (ie. Cambodia) had sent a letter (by messenger). The letter 
had been handed over to the chih chou tt chu. The imperial instruction was that the (gifts) 
should not Ke accepted. If any of these goods were in the category of “ official goods ”, 
their value should be estimated and paid for. Moreover gifts from the province should be 
given in return.’ 

The trade of Cambodia is still an obscure subject. Chao Ju-kua said that the country was 
rich in natural resources, and Chou Ta-kuan at the end of the thirteenth century indicated that 
there was considerable Chinese economic penetration, reflected perhaps in the stacks of porcelain 
excavated at Angkor and in the Ta Prohm (1186) and Preah Khan (1191) inscriptions with 
references to Chinese articles inofuding mosquito nete. A Chinese sailor guided the Cham fleet 
to Angkor in 1177. 

Who handled Cambodian foreign trade ? Was there such a person as a Khmer merchant 7 
There were at least two. They are mentioned m the SHYK, XE H$ 4, 28b. In 1008 they were 
thrown out of Tongking into southern China where they were given assistance. 

1 These dates are based on evidence at present available and should be regarded as pro- 
visional. There seems to be no reason for upsetting 1178 as the date of the last Srivijayan mission. 
SS, 489, 15a; SHY K, J% Hà 7, 55b-56a. For Champa see SHY K, 3& 4, 82&-b. Champa’s 
diplomatic relations with China were complicated by its piracy and its preparations for the 
Cambodian campaigns of 1170 and 1177. Professor Codès’ latest date for Java, based on 
Groeneveldt, was 1109. Les étais, 208. This was an embassy. The Sung emperors were conferring 
honours on the Javanese rulers after that date. Groeneveldt, translating the Sung shih, 489, 
17b-18a, supplied the date 1182, while the SHY K, 3ë Hz 4, 98a, supphed further dates until 
1170. It is assumed that the occasions for these honours were missions, but this is not certam. 
See Additional note (4) for problems connected with Cambodian missions in the twelfth century. 

* See Additional note (4) on the doubtful embassy from Cambodia in 1200 and the suggestion 
that, though Jayavarman VIL might still have been living then, his control over the south- 
western provinces had weakened, a circumstance which would help to account for the drifting 
of T&mbralihga into independence early in the thirteenth century. 
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Hainan incense in 1178 was exorbitant and officials had to rely on that of 
Tambralmga which produced the only comparable incense. According to 
another account, 

‘Beyond the seas the Teng-lhu-mei gharu wood ranks next to that of 
Hainan. It is first-rate. Its trees are a thousand years old... . It is like 
something belonging to the immortals. Light one stick and the whole house is 
filled with a fragrant mist which is still there after three days. It is priceless 
and rarely to be seen in this world. Many of the families of the officials in 
Kuangtung and Kuangsi and the families of the great ones use it.’ ? 

Chao Ju-kua, & Trade Superintendent in Ch'üan Chou and professionally 
interested in grades of importe passing through his hands, noted that 
Tambralinga produced three kinds of incense wood.? 

The final period of Tambralinga history before the Thai conquest is frag- 
mentardly documented in some Pandya inscriptions from southern India, in 
the supplement to the Ceylon Mahdvamsa, and in the 2131 ++ 
Chronicle of Laos. Professor Ccedès has reconstructed the attempts of Candra- 
bhanu and his successors to obtain holy relics from Ceylon and the possibility 
that for a time there was a Tàmbralihga colony in Ceylon. There may have 
been at least two Tambralinga invasions of Ceylon in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. In this way the strength of the httle State would have been frittered 
away and left in no condition to resist the Thais. 

The interest of the final chapter of Tambralinga history hes in the zeal 
of its rulers to obtain relics from Ceylon. Ceylon was by that time the holy land 
of Theravada Buddhism. Tambralinga, on account of an ancient Srivijayan 
connexion, had always been associated with Mahayana Buddhism. Something 
must therefore have happened to change completely the basis of Buddhism 
in Tàmbralinga. It is known that Theravada Buddhism made its influence 
felt first among the Burmans and Mons of lower Burma. It is also known that 
Theravüda Buddhism seems to have possessed the soul of Monland and swept 
eastwards with revolutionary results in Sivaite-Mahayanist Khmerland. Is it 
possible that there were still Mons at this time in Tàmbralinga who, like their 
kinsmen elsewhere m Monland, were fired by the new faith to the extent of 
converting their rulers f 5 


VI. CoNOLUSION 
In the Sung period the Chinese sources throw light on Tambralinga at the 


1 LWTT, F, 7, 1. 

a From FE (Ce IH PF SE ff, quoted by Chuan Han-sheng, ‘ External and internal 
trade of Canton during the Sung dynasty’, Academia Sinsca Bulletin (Shanghai), vir, 1989, 
316-17. 

* OFC, 10. 4 Recuei, n, 8-9; Les états, 310-11. 

* Professor Coedés pointed out that the language of the 1230 insoription, though in Sanskrit, 
showed a atrong Pali influence. He also called attention to the fact that at the end of the 
thirteenth century Hinayàna& was flourishing in Ligor. (Bydr., LXXXII, 1927, 471. Dupont 
believed that there were Ceylon influences in the origins of the ' School of C'Aiya art though 
no exact dating could be assigned to them; ° C’hrya’, 111-13. 
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end of the tenth century and the beginning of the eleventh century and at 
the end of the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Owing to the error in the Sung shth, the reconstruction of Tambralinga history 
has tended to go awry with the result that a misleading Srivijayan bias has 
been given to its later history and as a consequence to its whole history. By 
the correction in Chinese nomenclature it is possible to study Tambralinga 
in terms of a relatively long span of coherent Chinese evidence. This in turn 
permits a surer analysis of its political status, and it is suggested that the 
evidence for a Srivijayan connexion with the region is limited to the Ligor 
inscription of 775. The Tanjore inscription should certainly no longer be regarded 
as being only a description of the Srivijayan empire. 

It seems, therefore, that the persisting power of Srivijaya in the middle 
of the Malay Peninsula has been exaggerated and that it is necessary to accept 
a contraction in that empire before the end of the tenth century. The notion 
of an ebb and flow in Srivijayan fortunes over its long history is not an extrava- 
gant one, for it seems to have been a somewhat artificial political structure. 

On the other hand, the Cambodian bias which can now be introduced in 
Tambralinga history puts the embassy of 1001 in perspective, reinforces 
Professor Coedés' suggestion made long ago that the Pali Chronicle seemed to 
throw some light on the antecedents of Siiryavarman I, and re-emphasizes 
the great debt which students of early South East Asian history owe Professor 
Coedés. 

But apart from these jigsaw puzzle aspects of the subject, two further 
comments can be briefly made. 

In the first place, the history of Tambralinga suggests that at the beginning 
of the eleventh century there was considerable complexity and liveliness in 
South East Asian international relations, including perhaps contacts between 
mainland States and the Archipelago. The stresses and strains of international 
relations in early South East Asia have not been sufficiently studied in their 
own right, though art histprians have attributed ‘foreign’ influences in the 
art of Cambodia and Champa. Tt is possible that in the Sung period and indeed 
earlier there were some bitter rivalries created as a result of the great expansion 
of the Chinese consumer market. The interplay of economic and political 
factors in early South East Asia might be a rewarding field for further study. 

In the second place, though Tambralinga belonged to the Khmer sphere of 
influence from the beginning of the eleventh century, it did not linger in a 
commercial backwater. To what extent were the Khmers not only in 
Tambralinga but in their own rich country much more interested in sordid 
matters of trade than has been suspected ؟‎ 

Matters such as these have to be considered before a balanced account of 
early South East Asian history is possible. The study of Tambralinga, for 
long a ‘no man’s land’ between the mamland and the Archipelago, reflects 
some of the variety in its themes when the field is enlarged to include trade 
and diplomacy as well as cults and temples. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 
(1) Kalah 

There is no absolute certainty about the identification. Sauvaget and Sir 
Roland Braddell have summarized opinions on the subject. Pelliot, Sauvaget, 
and Sir Roland favoured the: Kedah area as the site of ‘Kalah’, though 
Sauvaget recalled that Pelliot was unwilling, on phonological grounds, to 
equate the Sung ‘ Ku-lo 7; 3 ` with the T'ang ‘ Ko-lo'.* According to Pelliot, 
it was only for * Ko-lo’ that the identification seemed acceptable without too 
great a chance of error. But though there may have been local or even trans- 
Peninsula ports in the mid-Peninsula area,’ there can hardly have been two 
important trans-oceanic ports on the same strip of coast, and the antiquity of 
the Kedah excavation sites is impressive.* Moreover the sailing programme 
would have been in favour of a port further south than the Kra isthmus which 
Ferrand favoured as the ‘ Kalah ’ area for phonological reasons. 

Further advances in knowledge of Srivijaya will have to include informa- 
tion about ° Kalah’. For the Arabs of the ninth century there seems to have 
been no obligation for their shipping to leave the direct course from the Persian 
Gulf to China via the Straits of Malacca, an obligation which existed towards 
the end of the twelfth century.’ Sometime between 851 and 1178 an important 
change would therefore have taken place in Srivijayan commercial policy. 
Al-Mas‘tidi, and possibly Abii Zayd before him, referred to the meeting of Arab 
and Chinese ships at ' Kalah’ when political conditions in southern China at 
the end of the ninth century became too disturbed for the Arabs.§ This is an 
important statement if it is credible and suggests a possible dividing point 
in the history of Srivijaya as a producing/collecting empire with access to 
spices, which it was pre-eminently for the Arab writers in the middle of the 
ninth century, and as an entrepôt power too. By the end of the tenth century 
Arab articles were appearing in Srivijayan tribute items, and in 1011 the king 
of Champa presented to the Sung emperor a lion which had come from ‘ India’ 
to Srivijaya through Arab hands.” These scraps ef evidence may mean that 
by the end of the tenth century the process of providing entrepôt facilities, 
brought into being as & result of Árab reluctance to visit China towards the end 
of the T‘ang period, was well under way. Perhaps the Srivijayan authorities, 


1 J. Sauvaget, Relation de la Chine et de l'Inde, Paris, 1948, 43; R. Braddell, JMBRAS, 
xxi, 1, 1950, 21 ff. 

2 p. Pelliot, ‘ Deux itinéraires . . ', BEF.EO, rv, 1904, 351-3. Also his review of Hirth and 
Rockhill’s Chao Ju-kua, TP, xi, 1912, 458. 

5 K. A. N. Sastri, ' Takuapa and its Tamil inscription’, JM BRAS, xxu, 1, 1949, 25-30; 
Recueil, 11, 49, 57. 

* According to the T“ung tien, Wan-yu wen-k'u edition, 188, 1007, ° Ko-lo’ had been heard 
of in Han times. l 

5 LWTT, L, 2, 5b. 

* (1, Ferrand, Relations de voyages ei textes géographiques arabes, persans, et turks relatifs a 
l'extréme-orieni du Ville au XVIIIe siècles, Paris, 1913, I, 83, 96. : 

' SHYE, dE WH 4, 68b69a; YH, 164, 21a. These references answer Maspero's query 
about the origin of the lion; Le royaume de Champa, 132, n. 7. 
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realizing the advantages of the ‘ Kalah ' entrepôt trade, gradually came to the 
conclusion that it would be better to bring it under their direct control at 
Palembang. | 

It is in the light of these speculations that the Srivijayan embassy to China 
in 904 should be considered. It was the first one since 742. It might have been 
an attempt to inform the Chinese authorities in southern China that in the 
absence of Arab traders Srivijayan traders had access to Arab goods and 
were prepared to sail, or to continue sailing, regularly to China. 

Whatever may be the truth of these surmises, it is necessary to establish 
the period when the charges against Srivijaya made by the Ling wat tat ta 
in 1178 first become valid. Statements about Srivijaya have tended to be made 
' without taking into account the specific period in which the evidence for them 
first appeared. 


(2) The embassy of 1001 

Mr. Briggs associated the embassy of 1001 with Sujita and assigned the 
conquest of Lavo by Sujita to some time after the conquest of Cambodia by 
Suryavarman 1.1 He thought that the Lavo war came later than the Cambodian 
war because the Pali Chronicle stated that Kambojarája/Süryavarman bore 
that name ' because of his previous exploits (deeds) '. In other words, he had 
already become famous in the Cambodian campaigns. 

The situation is a confused one, and no assistance is given by the Pali 
Chronicle except by the statement that Kambojaraja tried to conquer Hari- 
punjaya three years after his father, Sujita, had conquered Lavo. "There are 
three possibilities. Süryavarman could have attacked Haripunjaya before, 
during, or after the Cambodian war. It is unlikely that he would have been 
free to do so during it, for it seems from inscriptions to have been a bitter one 
and lasted nine years. The Haripunjaya campaign could have taken place 
after the Cambodian war, but it is difficult to imagine that Siryavarman 
would have undertaken the major Cambodian campaign in his own name if his 
father had still been alive and merely the ruler of little Tàmbralihga ; nor 
was he likely to have played & subordinate role to his father in the Lavo war 
if he had been king of Cambodia. Nor would the troubled times to which 
Mr. Briggs referred have made Sujita attack Lavo for reasons of personal 
security if his son had been king of Cambodia. It is possible, of course, that 
Sujita was in fact Süryavarman and that Kambojaràja was his son, but in 
view of Büryavarman's death in 1050 his son would have been too young. 
The most reasonable possibility, therefore, is that both the Mon wars took 
place before the Cambodian war. In the Lavo war Kambojaraja could have 
distinguished himself, though his name would have been given to him retrospec- 
tively on account of his later and more famous career in Cambodia. Sujita 
probably died before his son undertook the next stage in the family policy of 
expansion in the north and east. It is suggested, therefore, that the Lavo 


1 ‘The Khmer Empire and the Malay Peninsula ', FEQ, rx, May 1050, 284, 280. 
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war took place some years before the end of the tenth century which would 
have given Süryavarman time to recover from his reverse at Haripunjaya 
and to make plans for the Cambodian campaign. 

This line of reasoning puts into perspective the embassy of 1001 by con- 
necting it with the forthcoming or already launched invasion of Cambodia. 
‘ To-hsü-chi' would have been Sitryavarman I. 


(3) Srivijayan. diplomacy in the early eleventh century 

M. Damais suggests 1016/17 as the date for the destruction of the Mataram 
kraton, and he is supported by Professor de Casparis.! 

The brisk Srivijayan diplomatic activity at this time may have been 
connected with its anti-Javanese policy. It was particularly brisk in the period 
when a raid on Mataram would have been planned and executed and when 
repercussions might have been expected. 

The following chronicle of Chinese-Srivijayan relations in the early eleventh 
century may be of interest. 

In 1003 & mission was sent to announce the erection of a temple in honour 
of the Sung emperor Chen Tsung. Another mission was sent in 1004.3 Another 
was sent in 1008, and the envoys were honoured by the emperor.* In 1014 
another mission was sent. In 1016 Srivijaya was described in an imperial 
decree as a first-class power in terms of the staff who were permitted to accom- 
pany its envoys.* In 1017 Srivijaya presented a memorial and its envoys were 
received with honour." In the last month of 1017 or in the first month of 1018 
Srivijaya sent a large stock of tribute in the only detailed tribute inventory 
from that State in its 960-1028 sequence of embassies. The quantities of some 
of the items seem very great. They included 81,680 JF of frankincense, a 
number of articles of Arab origin, 19,935 Jr of sandalwood, 10,750 JF of 
pepper (Peper nigrum), 2,674 Jr of nutmeg, and 30 FF of cloves. 

It is tempting to believe that Srivijaya in this last embassy was flaunting 
before the import-minded Chinese government its valuable access to Arab goods 
and also booty from the raid on Java in 1016/17. Nttmegs and cloves may also 
by that time have been coming in quantity from the eastern Archipelago. 
Moreover Chao Ju-kua mentioned sandalwood from Javanese centres as well 

1 L. C. Damais, ‘ Etudes d’epigraphie indonésienne, ur’, BEFEO, XUV, 1, 1952, 64-5, n. 2; 
J. G. de Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia, 11, 1956, 297, n. 68. 

* SS, 489, 13b. SHYK, ع‎ 95 7, 15a, adds that ıt was in the ninth month but did not 
mention the temple. 

3 SS, 490, 19b. 

4 SS, 489, 14a. Confirmed by SHYK, 3E 95 7, 17a. 

5 SHY K, 3# Hi 4, 30b. Confirmed by HZ, 83, 2a-b. 

° SHYK, 3€ Hy 7, 20b. 

7 $8,489, 14a. The SHY K, dit F 7, 21a, quoting the YH, omits a reference to the memorial 
and states that ın the sixth month the Srivijayan onvoys were allowed to present incense at a 
festival ın honour of the dynasty's anoestor. YH, 164, 228. HZ, 89, 15b. 

* SHYK, 3 95 7, 21a-b, quoting the []] HF 4£ FH. 

° I. H. Burkill, A dictionary of the economic products of the Malay Peninsula, 1, 961 ff.; و1‎ 
1522 ff. 
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as from Srivijaya.1 In Crawfurd’s time it was thought that the further one 
went east in the Archipelago, the better was the sandalwood. It is perhaps 
significant that the largest tribute item in the important Javanese embassy 
of 992 was 4,423 JF of sandalwood.? In 1018 Srivijaya offered more than four 
times that amount. 

But much more remains to be known about this E period in South 
East Asian international relations. It is of interest that the Colas sent their 
first mission to China in 1015 and included frankincense among the items.? 
And already by the following year the Cola envoys were granted first-class 
status together with the Arabs, Srivijaya, and Java.“ The rapid recognition 
by the Chinese government suggests that the Colas were making a successful 
as well as a determined bid for the Chinese market, a bid which could hardly 
fail not to be connected with the Cola raids on Srivijayan territory which 
culminated in the great raid of 1025. Srivijayan diplomatic activity in this 
period may therefore have also been connected with the growing threat of Cola 
encroachment on its commercial interests. Unfortunately, in the present state 
of knowledge of Srivijayan history, it is impossible to define exactly what 
those interests were. 


(4) Cambodian embasstes in the twelfth century 

The sequence of embassies which may have come from Cambodia in the 
twelfth century raises problems. Professor Coedés believed that embassies 
were sent in the following years: 1116, 1120, 1128, 1155, and 1200.5 His 
sources were translations from the Sung shth and Ma Tuan-lin.® 

There is no objection to attributing the embassies of 1116 and 1120 to 
Cambodia.” The Sung shih assigns the next embassy to 1128 and Ma Tuan-lin 
to 1129.8 A further embassy date can be included in 1131 if it is assumed that 
the letter sent from Cambodia to the Chinese government in 1131 was accom- 
panied by a mission. This is the passage inaccurately translated by Hervey 
de Saint-Denys.? 

In 1147 favours were ecnferred on Cambodia and the east Javanese Btate 
on the advice of the Chinese ministers? There may have been a mission at 
this time. 

The mission arriving in 1155 raises a special problem. According to the 
Yü has it came from ' Chen-la (= Cambodia) Lo-hu; two elephants were 
given '.H The Sung hut yao kao stated that ‘ Chen-la State Lo-hu State presented 
tame elephants’.1* The precise meaning of the expression is not clear. For the 
purpose of this note it is sufficient to raise a doubt whether in fact the embassy 


1 CFC, 108. ) t SHYK, dk 9s 4, 97. 

2 $8, 480, 231b. SHYK, 3E Hj 7, 20b. * SHYE, # Bg 7, 20b. 

5 Les étais, 270, 274, 275, 291. * BEFEO, xxix, 1929, 328. 

7 SS, 489, lla; llb. 5 SS, 480, 11b. WHTK, 332, 2605. 

* See n. 5, p. 598 above. 10 WHTK, 332, 2605. SHY K, FE W 4, 08a. 
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of 1155 came from Cambodia ; a' weakening of central authority after the death 
of Büryavarman JJ may have been accompanied by a secession movement 2 
the Menam valley and the sending of an embassy from Lavo to China. 

The least satisfactory attribution of an embassy from Cambodia is that of 
1200. Five separate passages in Chinese sources attribute it to ' Chen-h-fu’, 
Tambralinga’s north-eastern neighbour. The Sung shth passage, which has 
been taken as a reference to a Cambodian embassy, can hardly be construed 
in this way even though it appears in the context of an account of Cambodia. 
It is clearly preceded by the statement that ‘Chen-li-fu’ was a dependency 
of Cambodia and followed by the statement that in 1200 its ruler had been 
established 20 years. Then follows the reference to his embassy. The Sung 
hut yao kao gives the additional information that the route to China was via 
'Po-szü-lan' and past Cambodia. The embassy seems to have amused 
the Chinese court and it was clear to the Chinese that ‘ Chen-li-fu’ was only 
a small country. Nevertheless ° Chen-li-fu ’ persevered and sent further missions 
in 1202 and 1205.4 It was then excused from further attendance at the Chinese 
court.’ 

The authenticity of the ‘ Chen-li-fu ° embassy of 1200 raises a query about 
the length or the circumstances of the reign of Jayavarman VII. According 
to Professor Coedés, Jayavarman might have been about 75 years old in 1200.* 
One of the remarkable achievements of the École Française d'Extréme-Orient 
has been to restore Jayavarman VII to his proper status in the history of 
Cambodia and not only to assign his monuments to their rightful century but 
even to identify distinct sub-periods in the art of the Bayon temple, the centre 
of his capital and empire. An implication, however, of the work of the art 
historians has been that Jayavarman must have lived into extreme old age to 
permit his building programme to be achieved, and it 1s now generally accepted 

1 YH, 164, 33b. WHTK, 832, 2605. SS, 489, 11b. SHY K, 3E $ 4, 99 ff. SHY K, 3% 93 7, 
56a. 

‘HRB AREER ERS RHR RR. Gi Su XÉ 
UH X X. Pf BF BB HF 7S FRR Hr B 207+ eH AE = t 
KE 7 Rk BN & — o BE GR HR DA HF Hit o 
4k HAR. 


* Among its (Cambodia’s) dependencies is Chen-li-fu. It is in the south-western corner of 
Cambodia. At the south-east of Chen-li-fa is Po-szü-lan. At the south-west of Chen-li-fu is 
Teng-lru-mei which is its neighbour. Chen-li-fu has sixty and more settlements. In the sixth year 
of the E JÇ period (1195-1201) ite ruler had been ruling for twenty years. This ruler sent an 
envoy with a memorial and tribute ın local goods and also two tame elephants. The emperor 
thanked him. But, because the voyage was a long one, the emperor decreed that thereafter 
there was no need for tribute to be sent.’ 

KEP R ARH RRA RA Us Ue NDW X OE TUE A 
Hb B Xu HD RRR RRA SEER SAGE. 

4 SHYK, ¥ 95 4, 99 ff. 

5 It is of interest thet the chapter about ' Chen-li-fu’ in the Sung hut yao kao, HE 93 4, 99b, 
contains a reference to Chinese trading vessels visiting this country with cargoes of silk goods and 
porcelain. The number of unmistakable references to o aag shipping in South East Asia are few, 
and this addition is a welcome one. 

t BEFEO, xx, 1920, 327 ff. 
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that he lived until about 1219.1 It would be imprudent to suggest on the 
strength of the ' Chen-h-fu' embassy of 1200 that Jayavarman died much 
earlier than i8 believed. Perhaps his Champa wars had led to & weakening 
of his hold on the south-western provinces, a situation which would help to 
account for the independence of Tambralinga about this time. 
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VARIETIES OF HU'O'NG-HOA (4 K): 
A PROBLEM OF VIETNAMESE LAW 


By Henry MoÀLEAvY 
A. INTRODUOTION 


F” a definition of the term Atrong-hda, we can do no better than give 
two quotations, one from a Frenchman, the other from a Vietnamese. 
‘Le huong-héa’, says Professor M. R. Deloustal ‘ est une institution trop 
connue pour qu'il soit nécessaire de s’appesantir longuement sur sa description. 
En principe, c'est une portion de patrimoine, quelquefois une certaine somme 
d'argent, dont les revenus servent à entretenir l'encens (# Awong) et le 
luminaire (ik hda) sur l'autel des ancêtres, c'est-à-dire à subvenir aux frais 
de leur culte et à l'entretien de leurs tombeaux.’ * Mr. Le Van Dinh tells us 
° La masse de biens créée pour le service du culte ancestral, c'est le huong-hoa, 
biens de “encens et du feu”, biens susceptibles d'assurer au culte qu'ils 
desservent tout l'éclat, toute la splendeur désirables, ainsi qu'une pérennité 
temporelle et spatiale '.? 

Of the various topics of Vietnamese law, none has aroused greater interest 
in Vietnam and in France than this institution, and naturally so, for the subject 
is well adapted to attract the attention of the lawyer and of the sociologist. The 
veneration of ancestors, the dedication of property for the support of the cult, 
the suggestion that the dead from the spirit-world exercise a potent control 
over the actions of the living—all these have combined to produce an atmosphere 
charged with religious awe which, in its turn, has inspired scholars to write not 
only with learning but also with eloquence. In this short paper, putting aside 
all religious and sociological considerations, an. attempt will be made to discuss 
some points of purely legal interest relating to hwo-ng-héa, as it existed in the 
last century about the time of the French occupation. The developments since 
then, by judicial decisions and legislation, cannot at this moment be studied 
adequately outside of Vietnam and France, but it is fair to say that they are 
essentially a superstructure erected on what has been considered the true 
Vietnamese law of Awro-ng-héa. 

No doubt, the most important work which has been written on Ateong-hóa is 
still the book by Camille Briffaut which appeared as long ago as 1907.3 In the 
second place must be mentioned the important appendix on the subject added 
by M. R. Deloustal to his translation of the Lê Code.“ Both Briffaut and 
Deloustal are so justly celebrated for their immense erudition in the field of 
Vietnamese law, that it may well seem to be the height of temerity for one who 


1 BEFEO, x, 1911, 50. 

3 Le Van Dinh, Le culte des ancétres en droit annamite, Pans, 1934, 11. 

3 Camille Briffaut, Étude sur les biens culiuels familiaux en pays d' Annam, Paris, 1907 
* BEFEO, x1, 1911, 50-64. 
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has never set foot in Vietnam to express disagreement with their analysis of an 
institution which they had the opportunity of studying for many years at first 
hand. Yet the present writer must admit that having come to look at htong-hóa 
from the standpoint of Chinese law he has been much perplexed by the descrip- 
tions given of it by French and Vietnamese lawyers, and that on examining the 
documents produced by Briffaut and Deloustal in support of their theories he 
cannot help dissenting from the interpretation put upon the texts by these great 
scholars. 

It is admitted on all sides, and indeed the fact is self-evident, that hwong-hóa 
is a product of the most profoundly Chinese part of Vietnamese culture. For 
this reason, it appears desirable, before discussing the institution as it existed 
in Vietnam itself, to see what equivalent phenomena existed in China. Such an 
inquiry will be all the more profitable because it will serve to clear up a profound 
misunderstanding of Chinese law which has Jed at least one eminent European 
authority into very serious error. 


B. Cunt-runps In CHINA 


The great importance attached in China to the offering of sacrifice to the 
manes of dead ancestors has shaped the whole scheme of the Chinese family. In 
theory—and the theory formed the background of enacted law until the end of 
the Manchu dynasty—the duty of offering such sacrifice was not only trans- 
mitted through the male line of descent but was concentrated in one person in 
that line, namely the eldest son by the wife. It was he who offered sacrifice 
to his dead father and his father's ancestors, while his brothers either by his 
own mother or by his father’s concubines assisted only in a very subordinate 
capacity in the ritual, and on his own death the important duty was in like 
manner transmitted to the eldest of any sons his wife had given to him.! Yet 
even if we concede the greatest possible force to this theory of primogeniture, 
- it applied only to the succession to the duty of ritual sacrifice, and not to the 
succession to property, which was governed by quite a different set of rules. 
In the latter case, when there was partition of the family property, no right of 
primogeniture was acknowledged, and all sons, whether by wife or concubine, 
took equal shares.* 

Furthermore, before the end of the Empire, even as regards succession to 
the duty of ritual sacrifice the theory of primogeniture had to all intents and 
purposes fallen into desuetude. In the Private Law of Formosa we read as 
follows : 

‘The old clan law has decayed. Sacrifice to the ancestors is not a privilege 
of the eldest son by the wife, but all sons are competent to perform it. In 
the Peking district even to-day (c. 1910) there are some vestiges of the theory 
of primogeniture to be seen in the fact that although all sons jointly carry out 


1 Taiwan shiho Me X XJ. Bk, Tokyo, 1910-11, r, 1, 498-646. 
3 Taiwan shiho, Tr, 1, 546-96. 
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the sacrifices to ancestors the eldest still is in charge of the ancestral tablets, 
the family temple, and the family records, and lives in the main apartment, 
where the ancestral shrine is. But in the provinces of Fukien and Kwangtung, 
and especially in Formosa, even this right of control is not a privilege of the 
eldest lme. The ancestral temple and tombs and the business of sacrifice are in 
charge of all the sons or grandsons either jointly or one at a time. To preside 
at the sacrifices, no attention is paid to any main line of descent, but there 1s 
chosen either the eldest of the descendants or one with an academic degree or 
special ability. As for the main apartment, it does not necessarily pass to the 
senior line, but usually, when partition is made by lot, it is taken out to be held 
in common. Sometimes, indeed, it goes to a junior line.’ 3 

After reading these words, which are fully borne out by the reports of more 
recent investigators, it is with great surprise that one finds the late Professor 
Escarra has an entirely opposite opinion. He says: 

° On sait que, traditionnellement, la succession, en Chine, est avant tout 
une succession au culte. L’héritier, c'est à dire en principe le fils aîné de la femme 
légitime, est seul habile à continuer le culte de son pàre décédé et des ancétres 
de celui-ci. Aussi la succession au patrimoine est-elle considérée comme une 
suite normale de la succession au culte, une part importante des revenus de 
ces biens étant affectée aux dépenses cultuelles. Par voie de conséquence, 
les personnes qui ne succèdent pas au culte (fils autres que l'aîné, filles, filles 
mariées, etc.) n'ont pas droit à la succession au patrimoine, encore que le défunt 
ou l'héritier soit libre, de par la loi et la coutume, d'abandonner.une part des 
biens héréditaires à ses frères et sœurs.’ 3 

As Professor Niida points out, there is a twofold misunderstanding in this 
passage. In the first place, the exclusive right of primogeniture in the succession 
to the ancestral cult long since fell into total desuetude. And in the second 
place, succession to the cult, and succession to property have always been 
distinct. We are left to wonder how in the world Escarra contrived to fall 
into such an error. . 

Yet when all is said and done the problem remains complicated. For a 
sober and well-reasoned summing-up, we can do no better than refer to the 
opinion of another eminent Japanese authority, Mr. Shiga Shüzó. He points 
out that even to-day strong traces of the old theory of primogeniture are 
noticeable in Chinese custom. It is still felt that a senior line of descent should 
not be broken, as 1s shown by the faet that an elder son should not become the 
adopted successor to another line, but should remain as successor to his own 
father, allowing a younger son to go out into adoption. Furthermore, what is 
of greater importance to this discussion, although all sons have an equal 
capacity to perform sacrifices to the ancestors, the conduct of the ritual demands 


1 Taiwan shthd, 1, 1, 409. 
! Jean Escarra, Le droit chinois, Peking—Paris, 1936, 10-20. 
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a chief actor, and this part is frequently played by the eldest son, who, in many 
places, as a corollary of this duty receives, on partition of the family property, 
an extra amount, over and above the equal share he has with his brothers, to 
enable him to see to the family worship. In some places, again, an extra amount 
is given to the eldest grandson—in the sense either of the eldest son of the eldest 
son or of the first grandson born in the family, irrespective of the seniority. 
of his father. The amount varies greatly according to circumstances. Some- 

times it will be as much as a full portion. (In that case, if it went to the eldest 
son, he would receive in effect two shares.) Again it may be a good deal less. 

All this is abundantly confirmed in a sociological study made by a Chinese 
scholar, Professor Ch‘en Ta on the Overseas Chinese. Speaking of a Chinese 
emigrant family of means, in which there are two sons, one by a wife, the other 
by a concubine, Professor Chen tells us : 

‘If an emigrant householder has, let us say, two sons and one daughter 
and an estate of $300,000, he will as likely as not set aside $80,000 or $100,000 
as a fund for his own maintenance in old age—when the family business will have 
passed into the hands of his sons or other younger members—and also for his 
funeral and the subsequent rites in his memory. He will earmark $10,000 
or $20,000 as a dowry for his daughter. The remainder will be divided into three 
shares, the son of his wife receiving two, and the son of his concubine one. If 
the son of the wife has a son, a sum of about $2,000 will be set aside as an 
“ incense fund ” for the boy, so as to make sure of his full participation in the 
rites of ancestor worship. 

From the old-age fund of $80,000 the head of the household will set aside 
$30,000 for living expenses—$20,000 for his own, $5,000 for those of his 
wife, and $2,500 each for two concubines. The remaining $50,000 probably 
will be invested in real estate, as a fund to perpetuate the veneration of his 
memory in after years. While he is alive the interest from this fund may be 
added to defray the living expenses of the old man, of his wife, and of his concu- 
bines ; or the interest may þe allowed to accumulate so as to support them if 
the money set aside for their maintenance should prematurely be exhausted 
before their death, or if they do not need it to swell the fund available for their 
commemoration after death. The duties of this pious veneration which as 
wil be seen may in some cases involve the administration of considerable 
funds, fall on the sons who usually will in rotation take charge of the properties, 
the income from which is to provide for the expenses.’ ? 

There is only one further point to make about the extra amount given to 
the eldest son of the wife, or to the eldest grandson, and that is that the duty 
to apply it towards the maintenance of the ancestral cult is of a moral or social 
nature. Nothing is found to suggest that the recipient 1s under any legal 


1 Shiga Shüzo Mk 27 3E =, Chügoku kazokuho ron rh [Md ak Jk RE dé 2nd ed. 
Tokyo, 1961, 156-60. 

* Ch'en Ta (Bg EE) Emigrant communities in South China: English version edved by 
Bruno Lasker, Oxford University Press, 1089, 183. 
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obligation as to its use, or that he is answerable for it in any legal way to the 
rest of the family, still less that he is merely the usufructuary and not the 
owner. Having made this observation, we may go on to look more closely at the 
fund specifically charged with the upkeep of the ancestral cult. 

In the example given by Professor Ch'en, which we have just quoted, this 
fund is taken out from the family property before partition ocours. During the 
father's life the interest goes to his support. After his death the sons usually 
administer the fund in turn, and apply the income to tie ancestral worship. 
During this latter period, who is the owner of the fund ? The question attracted 
the Japanese investigators in Formosa half a century ago. They believed that 
the Chinese population of the island tended to look, m general, upon the 
deceased father as the owner. To illustrate this, they prod1ce several considera- 
tions, as, for example, that from time to time cases are “ound when the dead 
man is named as a party to legal transactions connected with the property. 
Furthermore, they say, family property existing in an undivided state was felt 
not to have passed into the ownership of those entitled to share on partition.! 

The idea that the souls of the dead may continue n the next world to 
retain the dominium of things in this was not, apparently, repugnant to 
Leibnitz,? and in China it is possible to find some support fcr the notion that 
the dead may not only retain some rights they enjoyed in this life, but may 
even acquire new ones. However, in this particular instaace, the Private Law 
of Formosa hastens to make it clear that any such belief is the result of loose 
thinking. The naming of the dead man in such transacticns was no more than 
an act of piety or a convenient way of indicating that tha property was being 
administered for the upkeep of the cult. As fcr the second zrgument, the Private 
Law of Formosa rejects it out of hand by pointing out that family property is 
held, after the father’s death and before partition, in common by all those 
entitled.? Indeed we might go further and say that even in kis lifetime the father, 
as family head, was only an administrator and coproprietor and after his death 
could hardly be supposed to have had his interest enlarged nto sole ownership ! 

There can be no doubt, then, that such cult-property remainad after partition 
of the other family property as undivided family property But whereas before 
partition family property was usually under the administration of one person, 
the most senior male, such cult-property as was withdrawn from partition, 
because of the equal capacity of succession to the cult enjoyed, as we have seen, 
by all sons was nearly always ddministered by all the sons in turn for one 
year at a time. This is illustrated by the example quoted from Professor Ch'en, 
where the two sons, of the wife and of the concubine, administered it in turn. 
Of course, this was by no means the only way a cult-fund could be established. 
Sometimes, for instance, instead of consisting of a part of the family property 
left in its undivided state on the partition of the rest, it was created by the sons 


1 Taiwan shthé, 1, 2, 401. 
1 T. E. Holland, Jurisprudence, 13th ed., 1928, p. 163, n. 3. 
3 Taiwan shthd, 1, 2, 402-3. 
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themselves who, after partition, contributed out of their shares to make a fund 
for the maintenance of the ancestral ritual. 

There were no restrictions on the nature of the property from which a cult- 
fund could be constituted, though obviously it would be one producing an. 
income to maintain the ritual. In Professor Ch‘en’s example, the fund consisted 
of money which would be invested in land. Interests in land, as may be imagined, 
formed by far the most usual kind of cult-funds. The interest might not be of a 
nature to carry with it a right to possession of the land—a rent-charge on 
occasions was applied to establish a cult-fund.* 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss in any detail the legal position 
of the coproprietors of these funds. Nevertheless a few points should be noticed. 

What was the individual interest of each coproprietor—for instance, 
in the case cited by Professor Ch‘en, of each of the brothers? It consisted 
of a right in turn to administer the fund, using it and collecting income from 
it, and on partition to take an equal share. This interest was transmitted 
proportionately to successors. Suppose two brothers A and B were copro- 
prietors of a cult-fund, and that A died leaving two sons C and D, and B died 
leaving one son E. C and D had a right to one-quarter each on partition and E 
to one-half. As for administration, either C and D administered it jointly for 
one year, and E for one year alternately, or C and D administered it for one 
year each separately and E for two years. The interest could never be alienated 
to an outsider, but could be transferred to one or more of the other coproprietors. 

During his term of office, the administrator’s powers were strictly limited. 
He could not alienate the property or any part of it, or encumber it in the 
case of land with a lease to last longer than his own period of administration. 
For all these acts, the concurrence of the whole body of coproprietors was 
necessary. 

At the time the cult-fund was established the intention was often, or even 
usually, expressed that it should never be alienated and indeed any alienation, 
except for urgent cause, wquid incur social reprobation. Yet there is no doubt 
that alienation concurred in by the whole body of coproprietors was valid.? 

Enough has been said, for our present purpose, of cult-funds in China. 
We may sum up our findings as follows : 

(1) All sons had an equal capacity to be cult-successors. 

(2) The maintenance of the ancestral cult was often provided for by 
the creation of a fund owned by all the sons in common, and the administra- 
tion of such a fund was usually carried out by the sons separately in turn 
for a year at & time. 

(3) However, so much of the ancient theory that only one son—in 
the first place the eldest son by the wife and after him his eldest son— 
could be the cult-successor remained in modern custom that an eldest son 
was often given an extra amount on partition, m consideration of his prime 


1 Taiwan sMAO, I, 2, 407. 3 Taiwan shihd, 1, 2, 421. 
5 Taiwan shih, I, 2, 413-38. 
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duty of maintaining the ancestral cult. Sometimes an extra amount was 
given to the eldest grandson. | 
Bearing this in mind, we now proceed to look at the situation m Vietnam. 


C. CuLr-FUNDS IN VIETNAM 


The first thing to remark is the name Atrong-hóa itself. It is, of course, 
-a perfectly good Chinese term, but whereas in Vietnam it seems to be the only 
name applied to cult-funds, in China ıt is one out of many similar expressions, 
meaning 'incense-fire ', ° incense-smoke ', ' incense-lamp ', eto., and not the 
most popular one." And in China, these terms are used merely to denote the 
ritual of ancestral worship, not the fund to maintain the worship, unlike the 
Vietnamese usage, in which, as we have seen, AÀwomg-hóa is the cult-fund 
itself. 

All the authorities, both French and Vietnamese, seem to agree that in a 
Vietnamese family only one person could succeed to the ancestral cult. ' Le 
fils aîné, prononce justement un arrêt, est la continuation de la personne du 
père’, says Briffaut. ‘I hérite donc théoriquement de tous ses pouvoirs, 
religieux et administratifs : il est faux de dire qu'à la mort du pére de famille, 
il y ait une période d’indivision.’ 3 On a later page the same authority goes into 
more detail. He says: 

° L'institué de postérité, fiduciaire du fonds cultuel, doit être un descendant 
direct de droite hgnée, choisi par ordre de prééminence; par conséquent, 
en premier lieu l'ainé des máles de droite lignée, à son défaut, non pas son frére 
cadet, mais son propre fils aîné; s'il est mort sans postérité, son fils (sic: le 
deuxième fils?) de droite lignée sera choisi; puis ses fils, et à leur défaut 
seulement le troisiéme fils de droite lignée, jusqu'à épuisement de ces branches. 

Par conséquent, l'ainé mstitué de postérité peut étre un cadet de la famille, 
81 le premier né est fils d'une femme de deuxième rang. 

L’institué ne peut être un des males de commune lignée qu'à défaut de 
fils de droite lignée. 

Pour reprendre les expressions du Code, l'institution de postérité par 
descendance directe respecte '' la noblesse de la condition " entre les différentes 
branches, et ''l'ordre de prééminence’’ entre les différents fils de méme 
condition. Tels sont les deux principes dont on ne peut se départir qu'exception- 
nellement.’ 3 

Deloustal agrees: ‘La seule règle fixe est l'attribution du Awong-hóa 
au fils aîné : le principe de la transmission de la “ grande charge ” de génération 
en génération par la voie du fils ainé issu de droite lignée est l'une des bases 
essentielles de l'institution du culte des ancétres eb n'a jamais varié. On ne 
a'en écarte que lorsque le fils aîné fait défaut ou qu'il est incapable de rendre le 
culte .4 


1 See collection of documents, Taiwan shihö reference material, Vol. x, Pt. 3, pp. 318—413. 
5 Briffaut, 20-1. 3 Briffaut, 92-3. 4 BEFEO, xı, 1911, 53. 
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Now the principle of equal shares between all sons is stated very clearly 
by the Code of Gia-Long, and is unquestionably part of Vietnamese law. ‘ Le 
droit d'ainesse ne trouve aucune place dans le droit annamite ’, says Mr. Le Van 
Dinh. Briffaut argues that herong-hdéa does not conflict with the principle of 
equality. He says: 

° Les avantages dont jouit cependant en fait le fils ainé à la mort du pére 
ne portent aucune atteinte à ces principes, car ils lui sont accordés par la 
religion, et non par la volonté du testateur, ni des copartageants, et ne lui 
conférent aucun privilége politique, ni aucune prépondérance au sein de la 
famille, autre que celle qui résulte de ses fonctions de chef religieux. 

Il n'en est pas moins vrai que le Huong-hoa constitue un cas, l'unique, 
de substitution protéi-commissaire au profit d'une branche de la famille.’ ? 

Enough has been said to show that, although there may be some dispute 
between the authorities as to the precise juridical nature of Atrong-hóa in 
terms of European legal science, there is no doubt as to its essential features. 
In Vietnam, apparently, there is only one cult-successor, and the post goes in 
the first place to the eldest son by the wife. He has the usufruct of the cult-fund 
during his lifetime, and. on his death the fund passes into the administration of 
his eldest son. 

That the Vietnamese, more Catholic than the Pope, should retain in its 
full vigour a practice long since obsolete in China, the country of its origin, 
is not in itself improbable. If Briffaut and Deloustal had contented them- 
selves with asserting that from their observation the fact was so, the present 
writer would have been the last person to raise any doubt about their accuracy. 
But the two of them go further and produce documents to support their theory, 
documents to which even a Vietnamese lawyer like Mr. Le Van Dinh refers 
with respect. Yet when we come to examine these documents, the one in 
Briffaut, as it is hoped to show in this paper, either proves nothing at all, or, 
if it is evidence of anything, goes against Briffaut’s theory, while the one in 
Deloustal seems to defy any interpretation which will not be a complete refuta- 
tion of his analysis. Let us look at these documents, beginning with the one in 
Deloustal as the more important of the two. We find it in Appendix IV, entitled 
‘Du hwong-hóa?, in Deloustal’s famous translation of the Code of the Lê 
Dynasty, and before going on to consider it we may stop for a moment to say 
a word about the provisions relating to hwo-ng-héa which are found in Articles 
387-99 of that Code.* 

In China, provisions for cult-funds never formed any part of the statute 
law, except for the prohibition of the fraudulent sale of cult-land, re-enacted 
in Vietnam from the Manchu Code by the Code of Gia-Long, of which we shall 
speak later. For our present purpose, the provisions of the Là Code may be 
summed up as follows: 

(1) There is one cult-successor, primarily the eldest son by the wife, 

&nd his eldest line. 


1 Le Van Dinh, 43. * Briffaut, 58-4. > Le Van Dinh, 49. 4 BEFEO, x, 1910, 500-5. 
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(2) If parents have not made another disposition, one-twentieth of 
the family property is set aside on partition after their death, and dedicated 
to their cult. This cult-fund is managed solely by the cult-successor. 

(3) The cult-fund is inalienable, although in process of transmission 
adjustments take place in its constitution. 

Now these detailed provisions, although not found in any Chinese statutes, 
are, as Deloustal shows, of purely Chinese origin." That they should have been 
enacted as law in Vietnam is evidence, certainly, of the importance attached to 
hwong-héa in that country. But, just as we have to be careful not to assume 
that Chinese statutes necessarily had the force of legal norms in regulating 
social behaviour, so it is safer not to be unduly confident that these provisions 
of the Lé Code, even at the time of their enactment in the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, were not largely the expression of a Chinese ideal which was 
in process of becoming obsolete in China itself. When we come to more recent 
times, Deloustal himself tells us that the dedication of one-twentieth part of 
the family property as hwong-héa, in the absence of a contrary disposition by 
the parents, had long since disappeared and was quite unknown even to 
educated people.? For the position as it was on the eve of the French occupa- 
tion, Deloustal reproduces, in translation, an act of partition made by an 
elderly couple in the year 1839.3 This document is of very great importance. It 
is quite long, and as it may readily be consulted in Deloustal’s work, we may 
content ourselves here with noting its main points. 

It begins by reciting that the disposition is made in the presence of the clan 
members. The old couple, from the property they themselves have been left 
as hwong-hóa and other property they have acquired by their own work, 
indicate what is to be used for the ancestral cult, and what is to be kept for their 
own support. The rest is to be partitioned among their children. The following 
details are given : 

(1) The ancestral temple is given into the care of the elder son who is to 
keep up the cult. . 

(2) A piece of land, dedicated to the cult of the husband's dead father, is 
given to the sons and grandsons who will cultivate it in turn. On the anniversary 
of the death of the person to whose cult it is dedicated, the curator for the time 
being will bring the sacrificial meats, ete., to the ancestral temple to offer 
them in sacrifice. Of what remains of these meats after sacrifice, a plate will 
be reserved for the elder son, and the remainder will be shared among the other 
Bons and grandsons present. 

(3) À piece of land, dedicated to the oult of the husband's dead mother, 
is given to the sons to cultivate in turn. On the anniversary of the death 
of the person to whose cult it is dedicated, the curator for the time being will 
prepare sacrificial meats, etc., and what is left after sacrifice will be shared as 
in (2). 

(4) The husband keeps a piece of land for himself to support him during 

1 BEFEO, xı, 1911, 52. * BEFEO, x, 1911, 52. * BEFEO, x, 1911, 62-4. 
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his life. After his death the land will be dedicated to his cult, being managed 
by the sons in turn, and sacrifices offered as in (2). . 

(5) A piece of land is kept for the wife, to support her during her life. 
After her death, it will be dedicated to her cult, being managed by the sons 
in turn, and sacrifices offered as in (3). 

(6) Portion of Elder Son. 

(a) hwong-héa. A fishpond, and two pieces of land. 
(b) Personal share. Two pieces of land. 

(T) Portion of Younger Son. 

(8) Portion of Sister. 

Suppose for à moment that it was possible for us to put out of our heads all 
that we have read of Vietnamese law as such, and look simply at the provisions 
about cult-funds contamed in this document from the standpoint of Chinese 
law. We should see that a part of the family property was kept back from parti- 
tion and devoted, some at once, some ultimately, to the support of the 
ancestral cult. Of this undivided family property, one piece, the ancestral 
temple, passed into the care of the elder son. The rest was to be cultivated by 
both sons in turn, who offered sacrifice alternately. The elder son enjoyed 
some pre-eminence but the younger had equal capacity as a cult successor. 
Apart from this family property which the brothers held in common, the elder 
brother was given an extra part, as hero-ng-héa, in addition to his normal share. 
But there is nothing whatever to suggest that this extra part is not given to him 
outright. In other words, the whole arrangement is in essentials identical with 
that quoted by Professor Ch'en. 

The document quoted by Briffaut is also an act of partition made in the 
lifetime of the parents. It is not dated, but we may assume it was used by 
Briffaut as an example of contemporary custom. It is much simpler than the 
document in Deloustal and provides merely that 

(1) the family property should be divided into nine equal parts ; 

(2) one part should,go as Awong-hóa to the eldest son ; 

(3) one part should go to keep the parents, and to defray the cost of 
their funeral ; 

(4) the remaining seven parts should be given to the sons and daughters 
as their personal shares. 

Now the Chinese text, as copied by Briffaut, seems rather peculiar in 
places, but it is sufficient to notice that the hero-ng-hda is given to the eldest son 
with the addition of the words E f 28 X! which Briffaut translates ‘Il 
reconnaitra l'avoir recue, l'administrera pour rendre le culte aux ancétres ’.? 
This, no doubt, is perfectly accurate. But Briffaut follows his translation by 
& legal analysis of the text in which he says: 

* L'auteur est laconique en ce qui concerne l'institution cultuelle, il se borne 
à désigner le fonds ad hoc, et à en confier l'administration à son fils ainé. 

C'est, qu'il s'en est remis à la coutume du soin d'indiquer les règles et les 

1 Briffaut, opposite p. 80. * Briffaut, 80. 
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conséquences juridiques d'une institution dont il n’a précisé que les deux 
éléments constitutifs essentiels : 
1 La disposition au profit du grevé ; 
2 La charge pour lui d'administrer, qui implique celle de conserver et 
de rendre à un appelé. 

Ces deux éléments suffisent au fidéi-commis.' ! 

In other words, Briffsut finds in the text proof for his theory that the 
eldest son is merely the usufructuary. Even Mr. Le Van Dinh, who himself 
holds this theory, pointe out that Briffaut is reading into the text things which 
are simply not there.? Tf we go further than Mr. Le Van Dinh and look at the 
words used when the children are given their shares, we find the expression 
£j E 8E 4 which Briffaut translates, again quite accurately, as ‘ils devront 
reconnaitre l'avoir reçue et l'administrer ’. In other words, exactly the same 
terms are used in the document to describe the eldest son's interest in the 
hwong-hóa, and the interest of each child in his own share. If the eldest son is 
merely a usufructuary of the hwomg-hoóa, then it would seem to follow that 
the sons and daughters are similarly usufructuaries of their personal shares, 
which is obviously absurd. Of course, nobody should look for precision of 
phraseology in such a document, but, on the other hand, the document cannot 
be used in proof of Briffaut’s theory. If it is insisted that we should accept it 
as evidence, 15 goes, on the contrary, to suggest that the eldest son gets the 
legal dominium of the hwcong-héa, subject merely to a moral duty to use it to 
maintain the cult. 


D. CONCLUSION 


We can now sum up our findings. The opinion accepted both by French 
and Vietnamese lawyers is that in Vietnam there was a strict scheme of cult- 
succession, by which one person at a time succeeded to the duty of ancestral 
sacrifice, and this succession had primarily to be trapsmitted through the eldest 
male line. As a corollary of this, property dedicated to the family cult could 
be managed only by this cult-successor, but as his duty of succession was 
transmitted on his death to another, so he enjoyed only the usufruct of the 
cult-fund, which was inalienable. It is true that Deloustal points out that m 
some places cult-property was managed by all sons in turn, who carried out 
sacrifices, but he regards this as merely a local deviation from the orthodox 
doctrine and comes down heavily on the side of cult-succession by 
primogeniture.* 

It is submitted that the evidence adduced by Deloustal and Briffaut, 
far from supporting this theory, leads us to believe that cult-succession solely 
by right of primogeniture, in Vietnam as in China, was in total desuetude, 
and that all sons had equal capacity for cult-succession. It is submitted also 


1 Briffaut, 81. 2 Le Van Dinh, 47-9. 
^ 3 Briffaut, 80. 4 BEFEO, x, 1911, 57. 
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that the theory that there is or should be one uniform institution of hwong-héa, 
under which a single cult-successor enjoys during his life the usufruct of a 
cult-fund, does not represent the Vietnamese customary law, as it existed at 
the time of the French occupation. That customary law, it is submitted, was, 
on the evidence, indistinguishable from the custom in China, and hero-ng-héa 
fell into two classes. In the first class, it remained as family property, the 
management of which was vested either in the eldest son (as especially in the 
case of the ancestral temple) or, for most of the property, m all sons by turn. 
In the second class, an extra portion of hwong-héa was given outright to the 
eldest son, as a vestigial recognition of the right of cult-succession by primogeni- 
ture, and his duty to apply this to the maintenance of the ancestral cult was 
moral and not legal. 

Deloustal, while maintaining that the malienability of cult-property had 
always been an ‘ absolute rule’, confesses that such property was in fact often 
sold." On this point, Philastre holds the view that it is only the fraudulent 
sale of cult-property which is forbidden by the Code of Gia-Long.* From what 
we have already seen, especially of the practice in China, it is submitted with 
confidence that Philastre is right, and that the prohibition against sale by the 
nineteenth century had only a moral force. Naturally, in the case of cult- 
property of the first class, the concurrence of the whole body of coproprietors 
was necessary to convey 8 valid title. 


1 BEFEO, xr, 1911, 66-7. 
1 p..L..F. Philastre, Le code annamite, 1, 452-8. 
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NOTE ON THE ADHYASAYASAMCODANASUTRA 

By misplaced wording of a quotation in my Buddhist Himalaya (p. 50) 
Asoka is made to appear as approving all later developments in Buddhist 
doctrine. His Bhabra edict did not say ‘ all which is well spoken is the word of 
the Buddha’, but rather ‘ whatever has been said by the Buddha, is well 
spoken’. The new wording with its very different implications belongs to a 
work of a later period, the Adhydsayasamcodanasiiira. The passage is quoted 
by Santideva in his Siksásamuccaga (ed. Bendall, p. 15). Both Louis de la Vallée 
Poussin (Études et matériauz, p. 70) and Professor Étienne Lamotte (Le traité 
de la grande vertue de la sagesse, vol. 1, p. 82, n.) refer to Santideva’s quotation, 
giving the ‘ Madhydsayasamcodanastitra’ as its source. The title given by 
Santideva, however, has been reproduced quite correctly by Bendall. It is in 
fact Adhyasayasamcodanasütra, the ° Sütra for inciting determination’. The 
Tibetan translation is to be found in the Narthang Kanjur, dKon-brtsegs V, 
ff. 244a-277b, entitled [Hag-pahi bsam-pa bskul-ba fes bya-ba theg-pa chen-pols 
mdo. (For the Peking edition, reprinted by the Tibetan Tripitaka Research 
Institute, Tokyo-Kyoto, 1956, see vol. xxiv, pp. 54-63.) Since Bendall's 
edition of the actual quotation is defective in parts, and was copied thus 
verbatim by Lamotte, it seems worth while to correct it from the Tibetan 
version. Italics indicate omissions and variations in Bendall’s Sanskrit text. 


Narthang edition, ff. 255a7-256al : 

byams pa géan yan rgyu b£is na spobs pa thams cad ni sans rgyas kyis 
gsuns par rig par byaho // bét gan £e na / byams pa hdi la spobs pa don dan 
ldan pa yin gyi / don dan mi ldan pa ma yin pa dan / chos dan Idan pa yin 
gyi / chos dan mi ldan pa ma yin pa daù / ñon mons pa zad par byed pa yin 
gyi / fion mons pa hphal bar byed pa ma yin pa dan / mya nan las hdas pahi 
yon tan dan phan yon ston pa yin gyi / hkhor bahi fies pa hphel bar byed pa 
ma yin pa ste / byams pa rgyu bzi po hdi dag dan Idan na spobs pa thame cad 
sans rgyas kyss gsuns par rig par byaho // byams pa dge slot nam / dge slon 
ma ham / dge bsfien nam dge bsfien ma gah su yan run ste / rgyu béi po hdi dag 
gi spobs pas spobs pa ham / spobs par hgyur yan run ste / de rigs kyi bu 
ham rigs kyi bu mo dad pa cap dag gis de dag la sans rgyas su hdu ses bskyed 
par bya Zin ston par hdu ses byas nas dam pahi chos mfian par byaho // de 
cihi phyir Ze na / byams pa legs par smras pa gan ci yan ba de dag thams cad 
ni sais rgyas kyis gsufis pa yin pahi phyir ro // byams ba de la gan zag la 
sdan bahi phyir hdi dag ni sans rgyas kyis gsuùs pa ma yin no es spobs pa 
bé po dag spon Zin de dag la ma gus pa bskyed par byed pa des ni sans rgyas 
kyis gsuns pahi spobs pa thams cad spans pa yin te / chos spans nas chos kyi 
phons par hgyur bahi las mħon par hdu byed pas han son du hgro bar hgyur 
ro // | 
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Amended Sanskrit version : | 

api tu Maitreya caturbhih kárapaih pratibhinam sarvam buddhabhágitam 
jfüütaeyam / kats caturbhih / iha Maitreya pratibhinam arthopasamhitam 
bhavati nanarthopasamhitam / dharmopasamhitam  bhavati nadharmo- 
pasamhitam / kledahapakam bhavati na kleáavivardhakam nirvanagunéanu- 
éamsasandar$akam bhavati na samsüradogavivardhakam / ebhi$ caturbhih 
kàranair upetam Maitreya sarvam buddhabhüsitam jfatavyam / yasya kasyacin 
Maitreya bhiksor bhiksunyd vă updsakasya upastkaya va hy ebhiá caturbhih 
karanaih pratibhanam pratibhati pratibhüsyati va tatra éráddhaih kulaputraih 
kuladuhitrbhir và buddhasamjfiotpadayitavyé / sastrsamjfiiam krtva sad- 
dharma} srotavyah / tat kasya hetoh / yat kificin Maitreya subhasitam 
sarvam tad buddhabhasitam / tatra Maitreya ya imani catvdrt} pratibhanani 
pratiksipen naitani buddhabhasitaniti / tegu cigauravam utpüdayet pudgala- 
vidvesena tena sarvabuddhabhasitapratibhànam pratiksiptam bhavati / 
dharmam pratiksipya dharmavyasanasamvartaniyena karmana? 'páyagümi 
bhavati / 


Translation 

Furthermore, O Maitreya, by four qualities all inspired speech may be known 
as ‘spoken by the Buddha’. By which four? Here, O Maitreya, it is (a matter 
of) inspired speech which has sense and is not nonsense, which accords with the 
doctrine and does not contradict it, which destroys molestations and does not 
cause their increase, which shows forth the good points and advantages of 
nirvana and does not cause increase of the evils of samsára. If it is endowed 
with these four qualities, 0 Maitreya, all inspired speech may be known as 
‘spoken by the Buddha’. When the inspired speech, Maitreya, of any monk 
or nun, any religious layman or laywoman whomsoever, becomes manifest 
or shall become manifest with these four qualities, then believing sons and 
daughters will be induced to conceive an idea of the Buddha in that (teaching) ; 
when an idea of the Teacher has been produced, the holy doctrine is bound to be 
heard. For what reason is that ؟‎ It is because, O Maitreya, whatever is well 
spoken, is spoken by the Buddha. So, Maitreya, whoever should reject these 
four (categories of) inspired speech, saying: ' These are not words spoken by 
the Buddha’, thus showing no respect with regard to them, by his hatred for a 
person he rejects the whole inspired teaching of the Buddha-Word; having 
rejected the doctrine he goes to hell on account of an act which tends towards 
the doctrine’s destruction. 


Comments 

(i) There are two Chinese translations of the Adhydsayasamcodanasitra, 
the earlier one by Bodhiruci (b. 572) in Taishd vol. x1, no. 310, and the other by 
Jüànagupta (b. 623) in vol. xu, no. 327. They support our restored text in 


1 * four! appears in the Chinese and Tibetan versions. 
® dharmavyasanübhisamskrtena karmana would reproduce the Tibetan more exactly. 
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a general way, but as is usual, they tend to introduce slightly different inter- 
pretations. Thus one may note for example that tatra (Sanskrit line 8), 
which I have translated as ‘in that (teaching)’ is represented in Tibetan 
by de dag la (= tegu). Tatra is good enough and so remains unamended, but 
if one had only the Tibetan text available, one would translate this whole 
phrase as: ‘ believing sons and daughters will be made to conceive an idea 
of the Buddha with regard to them (viz. the monks or nuns whose speech was 
inspired). It is interesting to observe therefore that Bodhiruci has just this 
meaning: ‘If virtuous sons and daughters have believing hearts, they will 
produce through that person (or those persons) an idea of the Buddha’ 3 $% B 
عد‎ 36 Jc AS. HAMA .ما‎ BRE A T AE GB AM (p. 5220, lines 19-20). 
This is likely to have been the original sense. 

(ii) In spite of his defective text Bendall’s-translation (Stkshd-samuccaya, 
translated by Bendall and Rouse, London, John Murray, 1922, p. 17) gives the 
required sense fairly well. He is wrong only in translating pudgalaviducsena 
tena... as ‘such a hateful person does really reject all the utterances 
pronounced by all Buddhas’. In my translation ‘ hatred of a person’ is to be 
understood as hatred of personal exposition as opposed to texts which this 
particular objector holds to be orthodox. 

(iii) It is impossible to pass over the word pratsbhüána without comment, 
for it occurs several times in this short passage and my translation ‘ inspired 
speech ’ seems to be a new one. For other suggested meanings see Har Dayal, 
The Bodhisattva doctrine, pp. 265-6, and Edgerton’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
dictionary. The literal meaning of ‘shining forth, becoming manifest’ is 
preserved by the verb pratibhà, which also occurs in the quotation above. But 
this will not do for the noun, which has developed a new meaning of its own. Tt 
still means ‘ manifestation ', but of something in particular. The Tibetan term, 
spobs-pa ‘ daring’, cannot by itself give the exact meaning, for the Tibetan 
translators have merely annexed this word, for want of a better presumably, 
to translate prattbhana. At best it is a guide towards the sense. The inadequacy 
of ‘ confidence’, a favoured translation probably suggested by the Tibetan, 
will be apparent, if one attempts to fit it into our quotation. Other interpreta- 
tions, ‘readiness in expounding’ (Kern) and ‘confidence of speech’ (Rhys 
Davids and Stede) come much nearer the mark. The Chinese translation # + 
btann-isasr ‘ skill in discourse’ is not far removed. Actual speech seems to be 
certainly involved in the term and I would interpret it as ‘ speaking with inner 
conviction ’ in the manner expected of a competent religious teacher. But this 
is too cumbersome a translation and like the Chinese and Tibetans before us, 
we need a succinct conventional phrase. In justifying the use of ‘ mspired 
speech’ one might point out that the followers of the Mahayana, while 
admitting sometimes the comparative lateness of their doctrines, insisted that 
they were none the less inspired. This is precisely the argument of our quotation, 
for it is concerned with testing ‘inspired speech’. The Christian associations 
of ‘inspiration’ are not misleading at this stage of Buddhist doctrine, for if 
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it be asked * Who inspires the monk or nun ?’, one can reply ' The Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas '. But this is pressing the point too far, for we use the phrase 
‘inspired speech’ in English without any further probings. This is just the 
sense of praitbhana. In certain passages ‘inspired teaching’ or even just 
‘inspiration’ (see quotation given below) seem legitimate translations, so 
long as actual speech is already implied by the context. 


The Adhydsayasamcodanastira, which is very short, tells how 60 
bodhisattvas, who had fallen into distractions and lazmess, were led by 
Maitreya to the presence of the Buddha, where he sought advice on their behalf. 
The phrase with which we are primarily concerned, ‘ whatever is well spoken, 
is spoken by the Buddha ', occurs elsewhere in the work. At folio 256b6 it is 
repeated as demonstration of the fact that in spite of apparent contradictions 
with the last two of the four reasons with which ‘inspired speech’ should 
accord, yet “because they perfect the (seven) factors of enlightenment 
(bodhyanga), it has been taught that the molestations (klesa) are of benefit 
and the taking of interest in the samsára has been praised ; as for this, it is to 
be known that whatever is well spoken is spoken by the Buddha’. 


An earlier occurrence on folio 254a is worth quoting in full: 


hdi skad du yan hphye bar byed de khyed ni ran gi spobs pas chos ston 
par byed kyi / de b£in géegs pas gsuhs pa ni ma yin no // chos hdi ni khyed 
kyis ran dgar byas pa yin no // kyed kyis chos gan bstan pa ni ran bzor g£un 
du byas pa yin gyis / khyed kyis hdi la ni gus par bya ba yan med ri mor bya 
ba yan med do fes zer te / der sems can mah po dag chos kyi rnam grans 
hdi spon bar byed de / de skad smras pas skye bo man po mdun pa las bzlog 
par hgyur ro // hdi skad du yan dge slore de dag ni sbyin pa la sogs pa zan 
zih kun tu spyod pa yin gyi / mdo las hbyun ba dan hdul ba las hbyun bahi 
chos mi ston to // hdi ni chos ma yin gyis hdi la ri mor bya ba ma skyed cig 
ces zer te / skyes bu blun po de dag gis ni legs par smras pa gan cl yan run 
ba de dag thams cad ni sais rgyas kyi bkah yin par de ltar mi ges so // 


Translation 

(Some bodhisattvas who are not skilful in means) ‘ scoff with words such 
as these: '' You are teaching the doctrine on your own inspiration, for this is 
not what was spoken by the Tathagata. You have made this doctrine to please 
yourselves. The doctrine you teach has your own creation as its source, 60 
there is no need for you to show it respect, no need to show it veneration ". 
. Thus they cause many beings to ignore this demonstration of the doctrine and 
by speaking so they cause many people to turn back from going forward. 
Again they say: ''Those monks may practise charity and such things, but 
they do not teach the doctrine which has its origin in the Siitras and Vinaya. 
This is not the true doctrine, so do not show it veneration ". Those fools do not 
know that whatever has been well spoken, all is the word of the Buddha '. 


D. L. SNELLGROVE 


t 
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of the figure’s base-line, it is found that these 
two dimensions have & definite geometrical 
relation to one another, which exists in 
constantly new variations. In various ways 
this relation determines the juxtaposition of 
the figure about its three axes and also its 
dimensions’. Further: ‘ All three axes are 
treated as central axes for the figure, and... 
both profile and horizontal descriptions can 
be demonstrated in relation to them ’. 

To prove her thesis Mrs. Kielland analyses 
various well-known reliefs and statues reducing 
the principal features to fit within geometrical 
frameworks which she maintains were those 
in the mind of the Egyptian master-artiste 
who produced the original layoute and which 
were probably planned by the artist m his 
studio, possibly on a sand table. Here there 
is no room to examine her theory in detail 
because drawings are necessary for its under- 
standmg. There are many reasons, however, 
which lead one to doubt the valdity of her 
method. In the first place, we have no precise 
evidence from the Ancient World that geo- 
metrical methods were used in the way she 
describes for the planning and construction of 
works of art. Furthermore, we may doubt 
that the Ancient Egyptians had the geometrical 
knowledge necessary either to construct such 
drawings or to understand their mathematical 
bases. The author would find support for her 
belief in the demonstrable geometrical layout 
of pyramids and their precise orientation to 
heavenly bodies. ‘ There is no reason to believe 
that the sculptors and painters worked 8 
consciously than the architects, who placed 
their pyramids in relation to the heavenly 
bodies. They were all priests working for the 
same purposd. There is surely a great 
difference between the primitive survey 
methods used for laying out buildings (of which 
we know something) and the precise geometrical 
layout of a painting or relief (of which we 
know nothing beyond the use of the grid). 

In dealing with problems of this kind of 
which little is known it is absolutely essential 
to base everything on what was possible to the 
Ancients and not to rely too much on what 
modern analysis reveals. If a representation 
can be shown to be based on a geometrical 
figure of some complexity with certain fixed 
relations between height, base, the position 
of axes and other salient features, that does 
not mean that this was the method of con- 
struction used by the ancient artist. One must 
work from the known to the unknown, not in 
the opposite direction. 

The volume ends with & series of analyses of 


ELSE CHRISTIE KIELLAND : Geometry in 
Egyptian art. (Tiranti Library.) x, 
214 pp., 34 plates. London: Alec 
Tiranti, Ltd., 1955. 30s. 


One of the characteristics of Egyptian art 
that strikes most observers 18 its extraordinary 
consistency. Closer study reveals that this 
consistency is not as great as is generally 
thought especially in the matter of detail. 
It must be admitted, however, that from the 
broader point of view certain conservative 
rules and procedures operated for 3,000 years 
and it 18 to these rules and procedures that we 
must ascribe both the regularly high standard 
of achievement technically at most periods and 
the inability of the Egyptian artist to expand 
his artistic horizon. Only in the Amarna 
Period was an attempt made to free the artist 
from his shackles and the art of this period 
is notable both for its unusual masterpieces 
and for the unusually large number of its 
failures. It may be surmised that most 
Egyptian artists were glad to return to the 
conventions of centuries when the old regime 
was restored ; for they were, for the most part, 
craftsmen and their products were the results 
of team-work rather than of individual 
inspiration. 

The purpose of the book here reviewed is to 
examine the geometrical technique which 
produced the statues and reliefs with which 
we are go familiar. Mrs. Kielland begins with 
an examination of the Egyptians’ approach 
to life in which she emphasizes the quality of 
order implicit in their attitude to most things 
and in their regard for most problems. She 
then surveys briefly what 1s known of Egyptian 
geometry from written sources and she 
examines the views of scholars on the oon- 
struction of the grids found on many un- 
finished reliefs and paintmgs. (It should be 
noted that on p. 18 she wrongly talks of 
Lepsius’ Canon with 19 squares from feet to 
headband ; this should be 18 squares.) The 
introductory section ends with a discussion 
of Lange’s law of frontality with the revised 
views of Heinrich Schafer. 

Basing her examination on the Ancient 
Egyptians’ preoccupation with geometry and 
their orderly approach to most matters, the 
author then treats at length the representation 
of the human figure in the round and in the 
flat. Flat representations can only be under- 
stood in relation to round sculptures: ‘In 
conceived Egyptian flat pictures of the human 
figure where it is poasible to measure the 
height of the picture surface, and the length 
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possibles are recorded. It would be mteresting 
to know what the authors think could be the 
reason why so long a period left so very little— 
the expulsion did not take place tall 1492. Even 
if all the tombstones were subsequently taken 
for building or domestic purposes (such use— 
or misuse— was a common practice, of course), 
we would expect at least as many from this 
period to have come to light as from corre- 
sponding, earlier ones. After all, the refugees 
of 1492 could not have taken the stones with 
them on their journeys, as they did with the 
numerous MSS from the period in question— 
the fifteenth century alone accounts for more 
Sephardic MSS than all the previous centuries 
together. 

There is another inexplicable gap, and the 
&uthors point ıt out: the inscriptions come 
from all over Spain but none are from certain 
towns, &lthough these had important and 
flourishing Jewries, e.g. Saragossa, Burgos, 
Vitoria, Calahorra, Valenoia. 

The authors have arranged the inscriptions 
on a regional basis—that of the medieval 
kingdoms. There are 282 numbered entries 
but to the palaeographer these correspond to 
slightly fewer items, as inseriptions made on 
the same occasion in different parte of & 
room or building really constitute a single 
specrmen. Many of these 282 entries record 
epitaphs whose originals are no longer in 
existence. According to my count only 174 
have survived and are thus of relevance to our 
study of the script. Of theee 174 the majority 
are, unfortunately, very fragmentary, many 
containing only a few words, some only 4 
singl5 word or merely a letter or two. 33 items + 
bear a date (excluding those with a date which, 
for one reason or another, is uncertain). 103 
entries treat of insoriptions whose originals 
are no longer extant: the text of ten of these * 
is not known. The text of the other items 
(81, 1n 93 entries) has been preserved in copies 
made by scholars. By far the majority of these 
texte were saved providentially in the following 
manner. Someone 3 had copied out 76 epitaphs 
from stones in the cemetery of Toledo: his 
MS finally came to the Royal Library of Turin, 
which was, however, gutted by a fire in 1904. 
But the MS had already been copied about & 
century earlier by J. Almanzi and this copy 
was published in 1841 by B. D. Luzzatto.! 


1 Nos. 1-6, 9-10, 23, 71, 82, 85, 99, 103-4, 
106—7, 114-5, 132, 168, 170-2, 176, 197, 201-2, 
213, 220, 230-9, 246. 

! Nos, 8, 208, 247, 255-8, 272, 274, 278, 
280-1. 

3 ممع‎ n. 4. 

4 In four cases, however, the originals are 
extant (they were mostly found during the last 
five decades); the lost ones are Nos. 25-70, 
72-81, 83-4, 86-98, 100. The original MS 
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reliefs and paintings. While one admires the 
skill of analysis used by Mrs. Kielland one 
cannot fail to doubt that she has over- 
emphasized the Ancient Egyptians’ knowledge 
of geometry. In most cases a large part of her 
geometrical analysis lies outeide the limite of 
the representation discussed. Her answer to 
this objection is that this 18 understandable if 
we consider that the reliefs and paintings were 
planned in studios by master-artists, probably 
priests, and that the craftsmen were supplied 
with finished drawings within grids ready for 
transference to the wall. We know nothing, 
however, of this procedure. 

It is a pity that in a book which deals 
specifically with the careful analysis of works 
of art so many of the illustrations are too 
small or too poor for the reader to see clearly 
what is being analysed. 

T. G. H. JAMES 


F. CANTERA and J. Ma. MirLÁs: Las 
inscripctones hebratcas de España. xv, 
475 pp., 36 plates, 158 figures in text. 
Madrid : [Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones Científicas], 1956. 


Each of the two authors has, in the course 
of the last 26-30 years, made an outstanding 
contnbution towards our knowledge of the 
history and literature of the Jews in Spain. 
To them belongs the credit of having initiated 
a new era in this field of research. Their earlier 
work included some three dozen articles, by 
each, on Hebrew inscriptions m Spain—-many 
of these had been newly discovered and were 
being published for the first time. The 
compilation of the present corpus has therefore 
been undertaken by those best fitted for the 
task. 

In Jewish epigraphy the term ‘ inscription ' 
refers almost exclusively to epitaphs. Although 
there were Jews living in the Iberian Peninsula 
in Roman times, we have no dated epigraphic 
material from before the eleventh century, 
with the possible exception of a tombstone 
of 919981 However, some of the undated 
insoriptions might belong to the tenth century 
or even an earlier time; two stones are 
probably of the sixth century.? Going through 
the dated material it struck me that after the 
middle of the fourteenth century it becomes 
scanty, and that from the fifteenth only one 
angle dated fragment? and three undated 


1 No. 205. 

* No. 198, the well-known trilinguis of 
Tortosa, and No. 248, discovered a couple of 
years ago at Tarragona— which is not far 
from Tortosa-—apparently also a trilinguis. 

* No. 201 (apart from a lost Toledan on 
No. 100). 
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It is one of four inscriptions there, all having 
the same contents, the others being in Arabic, 
Latin, and Spanish. To judge by the facsimile, 
it is in perfect condition, as clear as if it had 
been engraved only yesterday—the reason 
being that this inscription is inside a building. 
Among the other insoriptions in the book, few 
are in even a moderately good state of 
preservation. No. 226 is a building inscription 
on a gate tower in the town wall of Aguilar de 
Campóo (prov. Palencia). The inscription 
bears a date corresponding to 1381 (or 1380). 
It is unique by reason of ite function and its 
language (‘ Judaeo-Spanish ’). 

The facsimiles in this volume are in half-tone. 
Henoe the lettering is not perfectly clear, 
particularly when a stone 1s badly preserved, 
as the majority are. Most of the facsimiles 
cannot, therefore, be utilized for palaeo- 
graphical research. But apart from that the 
book is beautifully produced. 

1 should like to exprees my gratitude to the 
authors for their services to scholarship by 
offering a few suggestions on points of detail. 

To p. vit: The Dictionnaire des inscriptions 
sámitiques de l'Ouest is by Ch. F. Jean. To p. ziv, 
last line: ‘ Sevilla’ is to be deleted (because 
of Nos. 103 and 104). To p. xv: The Jewish 
encyclopaedia is an American publication. 
To No. 1 (and often): In the transletion, the 
authors have rendered the three yodhs forming 
a triangle by the modern Bible scholar’s 
transcription of the Tetragrammaton. 18 that 
accurate ? Since antiquity 1t had been replaced 
in pronunciation by the term ‘the Lord’ 
(which in writing was abbreviated in various 
ways). The rendering of this medieval 
abbreviation by a transcription of the Tetra- 
grammaton is, therefore, incorrect. T'o No. 4 
(and index): The date is 1102. To No. 123: 
Unless the year 5000 is mtended, the mem 
ought to be followed by a waw. However, the 
facsimile seems to confirm the suggested 
reading shin. If, by any chance, the mason 
(or the writer of the MS from which he worked) 
had accidentally omitted the waw, then the 
shin is the initial letter of a numeral. It could 
not have been 3[4, 48, &b‘, &mmÀ, of course 
(sixteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-first 
centuries). Sty m’wt is unlikely because the 
shape of the letters is not compatible with a 
date after 1440: If the shtn were the initial of 
a digit, the date would be 1243, 1246, 1247, or 
1248. Acoordingly, it seems preferable to leave 
the date open. To No. 129: Tho suggested 
reconstruction of bfwb l as ynwh biwb l'ulmw 
does not seem to me to be correct, the more 50 
as ‘May he rest for his eternity’ is not a 
likely meaning. To No. 131: The last sign in 
the inscription appears to be the upper part 
of a wat but & yodh 18 not impossible. As far 
as can be made out from the facsimile this was 
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Four entries in our volume are not of Spanish- 
Jewish origin: two or three! are the work of 


learned Christians—and should, therefore, ` 


not have been included in this book, since the 
authors exclude this category from their 
compilation (p. xii). One or two 3 are of Italian 
origin. One entry ® 1s a tombstone without an 
inscription. The total is accordingly reduced. 
to 277 entries. 

The book is divided into two seotions: 
the first is devoted to epitaphs (224 entries),* 
the second to other material (53 entries) — 
seals, silverware, eto., and some monumental 
inscriptions. An appendix contains six 
Jewish inscriptions in Greek and Latin, from 
the third to the eighth centuries ؟‎ and four 
apocryphal Hebrew insoriptións." 

In the opinion of the authors the epitaphs 
fall into two distinct groups: those from the 
lands of the Crown of Aragon are in laconic 
prose, while those from the kingdoms of Leon 
and Castile are long and are couched in poetic 
form. It seems to me rather striking, however, 
that the long poetic epitaphs belong almost 
exclusively to the group of lost Toledo epitaphs. 
Could this mean that the original collector 
was not interested in short epitaphs and only 
copied out the more elaborate ones ? Or does 
the time factor play a rôle here? The small 
amount of early material that is preserved from 
Toledo, although fragmentary, appears to have 
formed part of plain texte. Might it be that 
the fashion in literary epitaphs only started 
in sbout 1200? The authors themselves 
point out that the epitaphs of Gerona are 
typically literary (p. 240) and that No. 170 is 
on almost as high a level as the Toledan éexts 
(p. 241)—and yet, according to their classifi- 
cation, Gerona belongs to the Aragon group, 
whioh was, allegedly, the laconio one. 

Two items of unusual interest might here be 
mentioned. No. 103 is located m the cathedral 
of Sevilla and is inscribed on the pedestal of the 
sarcophagus of Fernando III (8t. Ferdinand). 


seems to have contained no information about 
its writer, who he was, why and when he 
copied the epitaphs. Professors Cantera and 
say they were ee by an anonymous 

traveller of the sixteenth century. There were, 
however, no Jews 1n Spain at that time and 
how could a foreign Jew have entered the 
country? The other lost originals, not 
belonging to this group, are Nos. 101-2, 111-2, 
116-7, 140-3, 190, 194, 200, 206, 212, 214-6, 
227, 230-1. 

1 Nos. 265, 267; 269. In addition, Nos. 270 
and 271 are very doubtful. 

2 Nos. 276 and perhaps 269. 

* No. 217. 

* If we exclude No. 217. 

* [f we exclude Nos. 265, 207, 260, 276. 

6 Nos. 283-91. 

7 Nos. 292-5. 
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grammatical object of the verb (‘és), must 
have been in the lost right-hand part. 
According to our reconstruction of line 2 
(bn Ay) there was room for only about four 
lettera. The second hne might have been 
slightly longer than the first, as 15 is on the 
left-hand edge. So it might perhaps have been 
something like 't h... Azh/hz’t, possibly `t 
hbyt hzh. To No. 258, line 2: The last of the 
suggested readings seems best. The name is 
Judah and he is the father of Jacob. Yehud 
is hardly possible and Yehudi most unlkely : 
What should the designation ‘Jew’ do on a 
Jewish tombstone? To No. 265: The text 
of this amulet shows some features which make 
ita Jewish origin suspect. Rwh qdwé instead 
of rwh hqwds: from the facsimile it is clear 
that there ia no room for the article, the goph 
following the heth without any gap. Thus 
means that rwh is erroneously construed as 
masc. What is ’éry? A construct without its 
complement? Does maw’! (and for that 
matter, some of the other words) occur in 
Jewish amulets? Or is mnw'i simply the 
Spanish ‘Manuel’? And is that based on the 
Christian messianic interpretation of Is. vii, 14 ? 
What ıa ob (translated ‘ Ulterior o restaura- 
cion °)? Many spellings are unusual: ‘Uh’ 
(instead of ‘lh ‘God’), hkm (hkmh), réyt 
(ryt); what is normally, in Jewish usage, 
written plene is here defective and vice versa : 
fb (instead of jwb), 4p$ (dwp), hy (hwg), 'r Cwr), 
gbt (sb'wt) ; not one of the angels escapes 
injury: g'bryl. rph’l, mykh’l, b'rky'l, and, 
finally, wry'i: it seems hardly possible that a 
Jew should have started a word with waw 
as a ' vowel letter’. Even assuming that the 
amület was made by a non-Jewish artist from 
a Jewish MS, he would not have found in 
it the form of the lamedh we see here—the 
top and bottom strokes parallel and vertical. 
Finally: yáw‘ is not an abstract noun (the 
facsimile seems to exclude the reading y3w'A 
or even y4'À) ; itis a name, and here, obviously, 
the name Jesus of the NT not of the OT. All 
this makes the Christian ongin of the item 
practically certain. To No. 257: It is vory 
striking that both sides of this diso contain a 
Latin legend, and. that each is & passage from 
the Vulgate: Our amulet is evidently not a 
Jewish one but the work of a Renaissance 
humanist. To No. 269: There are a number 
of striking features: The diso contains words 
in two Gentile languages—Latin and Greek; 
the Hebrew is quite untraditional (not Bibhoal, 
Mishnaic, or Rabbinic) and its obscurities 
cannot be explained as Cabbalistac; the 
youthful, laurel-crowned, beardlese, hatless, 
Renaissance head: all these things point 
unmistakably to Christian origin. And yet 
the acrostic on the name Benjamin ben Ehjsh 
seems to be beyond doubt. Did perhaps 
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the last letter in the line, so that the date would 
be 1146 or 1150. If, however, that was not so 
and it was followed by another letter then the 
sign might be part of a gimel, Ad, teih, nún, 
ayın, or pe, which would make the date 1143, 
1145, 1149, 1190, 1210, or 1220. To No. 168 
(A): Line 1: If the left edge of the stone is 
preserved-—and there can be hardly any doubt 
that it is—then there 18 insufficient space here 
for the suggested letters ém, both of which are 
large. Apart from that, we would be confronted 
by the problem as to whether the substitution 
of him for the Tetragrammaton or for ' God’ 
(Deut. xxviii, 58) was in use at that particular 
period in that region. Line 2: The first letter 
looks very unlike the nún in lines 3, 4, and 6; 
could it perhaps be a distorted specimen of 
such a yod as the first one in line 3? But that 
does not seem to contribute to a satisfactory 
reading of the word. One is tempted to read 
P\Aym but the sign in question is very unlike 
the lamedhs in lines 3 and 7, and it is hardly 
possible to have the word divided over two 
lines, with the aleph standing by itself at the 
end of line 1. The next two words are sr mr‘ 
° he turned away from evil’ (Job i, 1). The 
reading of lines 8-5 18 npr mywm ‘bru nqy 
m'byrwt and the translation ‘ he departed from 
the day of wrath, [he was] pure of trans- 
gressions '. ‘ The day of wrath’ (Job xxi, 30) 
suggests a reference to an event of general 
import, undisguised and completely intelligible 
to contemporaries. To No. 169, line 2: 
Misprint : byd&ybt instead of byšybh. To No. 181: 
The date seems to be مدوم‎ (1146) or ttew (1100) 
but the final letter might also be heth or hê; 
in the case of iq: heth, hê, or yodh (i.o., the 
years 1148, 1146, 1150; 1108, 1105). T'o No. 205, 
line 6: The pe seems to be of the same type as 
in line 8. If so, it has not the final form and 
must therefore have been followed on the part 
.of the stone that 18 broken off by one of the 
first nine letters of the alphabet. كله‎ the reading 
t ° 400 ’ is accepted the date would be 919-28. 
To No. 240, lino 2: The initial letters are 
` qr—obviously the end of the word Aygr. The 
sequence Aygr Ankbd is a common one. The 
gap in line 1, no doubt, contained the word 
hnkbd: it would fit into the available space, 
together with an ensuing daleth. The original 
right-hand edge of the stone is missing. This 
is also clear from the fact that there are no 
framing lines on the right. But probably not 
much is lost. Isaac is evidently the father of 
Moses and there were presumably no further 
honorifics before Aygr Ankbd so that we have 
only to supply b». The naming of the thing 
whuch Moses caused to be made or built, i.e. the 


1 br[by] is, of course, impossible because it 
would have to come immediately in front of 
the name, not be separated from it by 
honorifics. 
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deferred to the year 2408—corresponding to 
the Spanish interval 1492-1956. 


B. A. BIRNBAUM 


P. VooRHOEVE (comp.): Handlist of 
Arabo manuscripts in the Library of 
the Unwersty of Leiden and other 
collections in the Netherlands. (Bib- 
liotheca Universitatis Leidensis. Co- 
dices Manuscripti, vu.) xx, 542 pp. 
Lugduni Batavorum: in Bibliotheca 
Universitatis, 1957. Guilders 12. 


The backbone of the collection of Arabic 
MSS in the University Library at Leiden is 
formed by the collections of the seventeenth 
century scholars Bcaliger, Warner, and Golius. 
Snouck Hurgronje made two valuable additions 
to this collection, both of Indonesian origin, 
the Bantén collection in 1906 and the bulk 
of his manuscripts which came to the Library 
after his death. Mr. C. Adriaanse, chargé 
d’affaires for the Netherlands at 11008, 
1932-6, bought on behalf of the Library some 
55 MSS of Yemenite provenance. The early 
Arabio collections, together with MSS in some 
other Oriental languages, were originally 
described by Dozy and de Goeje in a series of 
volumes oomprising the Catalogus codicum 
orienialium issued during the years 1851-77. 
The fifth volume of this series comprised also 
descriptions of other Arabie colleotions 1n the 
Netherlands to be found at Groningen, 
Deventer, Leeuwarden, the Museum Meer- 
manno-Westhrenianum (affiliated to the Royal 
Library at the Hague), the ‘ Societas Remon- 
strantaum ' of Amsterdam, and the Zeeuwsch 
Genootechap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen 
at Middleburg. (This last collection was, 
unfortunately, destroyed during the Second 
World War.) A second edition of the parts of 
the catalogue referring to Arabic MSS was 
brought out by de Goeje, Houtsma, and 
Juynboll in the Catalogus codicum arabicorum 
during the years 1888-1907, but this edition 
stopped short at the first part of the second 
volume, leaving unpublished some 21 sections 
of the total of 35. 

Dr. Voorhoeve has now performed & most 
valuable service on behalf of all Arabiste in 
compiling the present handlist which to all 
intents and purposes represents a complete 
catalogue of all Arabic manuscripts in Holland, 
with the minor exception of those few that 
may be in private hands. It is arranged, like 
the Browne Cambridge Catalogues, 1n two parte, 
the first comprising all the titled manusoripta 
arranged in alphabetical order, and the 
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learned non-Jewish friends have the medal- 
lion struck for him ? Who was he and where 
did he live ? The nineteenth-century scholars 
who wrote about him gave the name Beer! 
after Elijah. Beer is Ashkenazic. An 
Ashkenazic individual might have lived in any 
country. The largest Ashkenazic community 
outside central and eastern Europe was in 
northern Italy, and the style of the medallion 
is described as Italian. It was found in Lyons. 
Whatever the explanation, there is evidently 
no connexion with Spain. This item should 
not, therefore, have been inoluded in the 
corpus.  T'o No. 270 (of which there is no 
facsimile): This 18 described as containing a 
bust of Moses and that would not favour the 
idea of Jewish provenance, in spite of the 
legend, Exod. xx, 3. To No. 272: The case is 
not very different for the King Solomon piece. 
To No. 276 : This item is not of Spanish but 
of Italian origin, and is thus outeide the scope 
of this book. To No. 279: The initial letter of 
the last word seems to be an ayin. Apart from 
the first word (mik) the facmmule is not legible. 

We should like to conclude these remarks on 
a note of thanks: We are deeply mdebted to 
Professors Cantera and Millás for having given 
us this monumental work. It ıs to be hoped 
that their example may be followed by other 
scholars in dealing with the inscriptions of 
other Jewish groups. The Ashkenazic material 
would offer a specially rewarding field, being 
much richer for the corresponding centuries 
(eleventh to fourteenth) than that of the 
Sephardim. From the two towns of Mainz 
and Worms alone, the files of the present 
reviewer contain records of 195 dated tomb- 
stones, as against the 32 from Spain.* Let us 
hope the compilation of such a work will not be 


1 In the encyclopaedias he appears under 
Beer, as if that were his surname. Around 
1500 the Ashkenazim had no surnames. So 1 
Beer is & name it would be & second personal 
name of his father: Elijah Beer ben X. But 
double-barrelled personal names were very, 
rare &t that time (apart from certain doublets, 
e.g. Judah Léb [= ‘lion’, cf. Gen. xlix, 9], 
or Asher Zélik [Asher = Zélik]). Also the 
spelling with aleph instead of ayin would be 
most striking. So perhaps the initial letters 
b,', r do not add up to a name. 

3 Comparative statistics : 
11th 12th 13ih 14th 
cent. cent. cent. cent. 

5 4 7 16 


. .16 57 62 60 


The Nos. in the book for the centuries are: 
eleventh century—Nos. 1-3, 9-10, 106; 
twelfth century—Nos. 4-6, 107; thirteenth 
century—Nos. 103, 132, 176, 196, 202, 218, 
246 ; fourteenth century—Nos. 23, 71, 82, 85, 
99, 104, 114-5, 168, 170-2, 197, 226, 230-9. 
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expenditure of money and equipment, it has 
achieved the distinction of discovering ancient 
Arabian insoriptions of the highest historical 
importance. The expedition had the incom- 
parable initial advantage, of course, of drawing 
upon Mr, Philby’s long experience and thorough 
understanding of Sa‘udi Arabia ; his character, 
in fact, permeates the entire book and his 
lively preface brings vividly home the atmo- 
sphere of eager purpose in pursuit of the past. 
The author also, however, conveys something 
of the quiet presence of the chanoine Ryckmans, 
and the energy of the younger members of the 
expedition, Jacques Ryckmans and himself. 
A charming colour photograph (p. 66) of the 
explorers sitting at breakfast in Wadi Haniq 
—exaotly the same type of scenery as that of 
Southern Arabia—reminds one of the sing- 
Song sound of muttered prayers in the early 
morning, the smell of burning thorn and 
coffee, the revving up of engines, rather tiny 
against the intense silence, the chill of early 
morning, and the first fierceness of the sun. 

The text is a simple travelogue, the stages 
of which can be traced on the end map, south 
to Abha of ‘Asir, Najran, the Yemeni border, 
and north, eventually to Riyadh. Most of the 
ground had already been covered by Mr. Philby 
in previous expeditions, particularly in Arabian 
highlands, but M. Lippens' description is a 
necessary piece of documentation, and is 
graced by two introductions, for Professor 
Ryckmans has contributed his foreword also. 

If the account cannot include any ‘ adven- 
tures’ it is for two reasons—the first 
Sa‘udi Arabia knows a security to-day which 
it has never known before, but secondly says 
M. Lippens, quoting the French explorer 
Charcot, ‘ Une expédition qui a des aventures 
est souvent une expédition mal préparée’. 
There is, however, surely adventure enough 
in the discovery of 13,000 inscriptions and 
graffiti, the booty of the expedition. 

‘Soudain ’, saya the author, ‘j'entends le 
chanome appeler Jacques. Il a un tel accent 
0 1216266 passionné dans la voix que je les 
rejoins à l'extrómité sud du cirque. Crayon 
en bataille, le chanoine escalade sans appréhen- 
sion une parol de 6 mètres. Il vient de découvrir 
martelée dans le rocher, une inscription 
historique du roi sabéen Abraha, d'origine 
&byssine. This, then, was an account by 
Abraha, king of Saba and Hadramawt, of his 
Spring campaign against the territory in 
which the inscription was found in the year 
A.D. 547. Another inscription at Kaukab, 
dated 518, tella of a resounding victory of 
Dhü Nuwaés. For the Arabist the magnitude 
of such a discovery needs no comment. 

Some minor points of interest are the word 
khashm which I should have read as bhum, 
as a physical feature, also in common use 
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second listing in accordance with the classified 
arrangement used in the early catalogues all 
those manuscripts which have no definite 
title. The bare minimum of detail is given- 
tatle, author, foliation, reference to published 
catalogues—and the handlist is modestly 
described by ita compiler as a ‘ makeshift’, 
but it is obviously all that could practically 
be achieved at the present time, and it is 
surely preferable to publish a brief catalogue 
in the present form, than to wait decades or 
even whole centuries for a detaled catalogue 
raisonné such as our great libraries have 
produced in the past. An index of personal 
names is provided which, like the book, is very 
much on the austere side, giving reference 
only to the title (or page numbers in the 
classified section) where the name is to be 
found; thus it is frequently necessary to 
look in at least two places, not counting 
cross-references. Much labour would have been 
spared the consulter of the work, though not 
the compiler, if each entry could have been 
numbered consecutively and these numbers 
used for reference in the index. 

We may hope that Dr. Voorhoeve’s work 
will have many imitators in all Western 
countries where Oriental MSS are preserved. 
Germany has prepared a scheme for the 
cataloguing of the Oriental manuscript 
collections in both zones of that country and 
considerable advances have been made in 
Poland, as Dr. Strelcyn has recently explained. 

The handlist is embellished on p. 471 with 
& photographic reproduction of a page from 
the well-known Glossarium latino-arabtcum 
which, on the authority of specialists in the 
West Gothic script we are now invited to 
date in the tenth oentury A.D., and to regard 
as the earliest document of Arabic studies in 
Europe. No mention, however, appears to be 
made of this important MS in the handlist. 
The bibliographer will note witlf interest that 
on pp. 412 and 413 are recorded catalogues of 
Arabic manuscripta in Mecca and Medina. 


J. D. PEARSON 


PHILIPPE LIPPENS : Expédition en Arabie 
centrale. xi, 215 pp., 24 plates, map. 
Paris:  Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1956. 


$4.41. 


The Arabian expedition of H. St. J. B. Philby 
and both G. and J. Ryckmans in 1951-2 has, 
as compared with the Wendell Phillips expedi- 
tions further south, attracted little attention 
and received hardly any publicity. Yet with 
its small personnel and relatively meagre 
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literature, philosophy, and the sciences, and 
providing information about books. 

While the various aspects of the subject 
are dealt with separately the method of treat- 
ment is inclmed to be somewhat disconnected, 
consisting largely of a number of details 
thrown together, sometimes without indicating 
the period to which reference is made. Many 
details are given without naming the person 
or persons concerned, sometimes with and 
sometimes without an indication of the dates, 
but this is done purposely, for the preface 
says, ‘As far as possible, names of persons 
have been left out; this may cause some 
aridity in the narrative but it avoids an index 
full of ghosta '. 

One may question the order in which the 
material is presented. For example, in the 
chapter on ‘The theory’, a reference to 
Nawawi (d. 878/1278) attending twelve 
classes daily is followed by a quotation from 
Abii Hanifa. Next come some views expressed 
by Jühi, then after reference to the training 
of sufi novices, Ibn Khaldün is quoted at 
length. Nuwart, Ghazáli, and others are next 
quoted. While the information provided is 
interesting and important, one would appreciate 
its presentation in more strictly chronological 
order to indicate whether there was any 
development in the theory. Incidentally, in 
this chapter (p.70), and in the index Ibn 
al-‘Arabi is called al-Ma'&rifi. It should be 
al-Ma'&firl. 

Professor Tritton says that ‘ education 
suffered from the belief that the ancients knew 
everything, that the first generation of Muslims 
was the beat, that a teacher could only pass 
on what he had received so no advance was 
possible’. In general this may be taken as 
& fair summing up, but it suffers from the 
weakness of all generalizations. So far as the 
conventional training of children and of those 
who followed» the normal advanced ourrioula 
was oonoerned, there was a tendency to be 
overawed by respect for the past and to feel 
no need to venture on new paths. But the 
translation of Greek works into Arabio and the 
discussions, both philosophic and scientifio, 
which followed must have had an effect on 
the most advanced stages of education. With 
regard to the sciences Professor ‘Tritton 
acknowledges that Muslims made progress, 
but he has not been successful in discovering 
much information about their methods of 
teaching. One would expect that the progress 
made would have some effect on both the 
methods and the content of the teaching. 

The question of payment for teaching seems 
to present rather conflicting views. There was 
quite a strong feeling that teachers should not 
receive payment, but obviously this could not 
be followed 1n practice. There was an under- 
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further south, further notes on the Wé&adi 
Ukhdüd which I believe must be connected 
with the khadüd of Hadramawt, a type of 
fleld, the use of gaw (p. 50) in greetings, also 
common amongst South Arabian Bedouin in 
the forms quiwitum, qaw al-kull, eto. The red 
dresses of the Dawasir women are also common 
further south, and there 1s an Islamic hadith 
against the wearing of a red dress which might 
be worth re-examination when one considers 
how widely red is worn by Bedouin women. 
In regard to the vanished site of Ubar one 
might perhaps refer to the passage 1n al-Jahiz, 
Hayawan (Cairo, 1944), vr, 215-16 where 
Wabar 1s mentioned along with al-Dahna’ and 
Ramal Yabrin. The Djinn there are supposed 
to throw dust in the face of all who attempt 
to reach it; there are other legendary details 
of some interest. 

Finally Mr. Philby says something of the 
changing conditions of nomads and of the 
sedentary peoples which the expedition was 
able to study. The horse has almost disap- 
peared, camels are only used for transport over 
short distances, for meat, wool, and milk. The 
country is being rapidly stripped of wood for 
the kitchens of the towns and even game has 
retired to places inaccessible to the hunter. 
Such conditions are true of all present day 
Arabia. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


A. S. Trrrron: Materials on Muslim 
education in the Middle Ages. xi, 
209 pp. London: Luzao & Co. Itd., 
1957. 35s. 


This book gives a very wide meaning to the 
* Middle Ages’ for, as the author says, it * deals 
with education m Islam from the beginning 
till the introduction of modern methods’. 
One finds references to teaching as early as the 
first century of Islam and as late as the 
eighteenth century a.D. But if one may ques- 
tion the correctness of the use of ‘ Middle Ages ', 
there can be no question about the use of 
° Materials ' in the title, for the main purpose 
of the work is obviously to present a variety 
of items of information on the subject of 
Muslim education. In collecting these items 
the author has combed a very wide range 
of literature for relevant material Hoe deals 
with elementary and advanced education, 
with teachers and taught, with the theory of 
education and the classification of studies, 
with scholastic life and institutions, with the 
education of women and the attitude of 
educationista to Christians and Jews. He 
finishes by discussing such disciplines as 
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the assistance of that acknowledged master, 
Dr. G. C. Miles, is a model of accuracy and 
scholarly concision. 

The same, unfortunately, cannot be said 
of the commentary, which greatly exceeds in 
size the modest corpus. Coins can illuminate 
many a dark period of history: Baotria and 
early Islamic Central Asia form a case in point. 
They oan throw light on economio conditions, 
political relationships, and religious beliefs, 
and record the names and dates of rulers 
otherwise unknown. This is not the case with 
the Tiilimid period in Egyptian history, 
fairly well documented as ıt is by written 
sources making the numismatio material, 
which follows conventional Islamic models, 
seem reticent and jejune. Instead of giving 
us & connected picture of the Tülünid kingdom 
based on the manuscripts and monograph 
studies, in which we are left to delve for 
ourselves, Dr. Grabar launches into a disserta- 
tion on Ahmad ibn Tülün's ‘ political and 
ideological relationship’ to the caliphate, 
arguing that his life and career ‘indicate a 
high degree of religious consciousness in all 
his activities’. Instead of using the historical 
and economic background to supplement and 
illustrate his list of coins, Dr. Grabar prefers 
to speculate on ' the ideological or theoretical 
frame within which this history took place ’. 
Now numismatics 18, or aspires to be, an exact 
science. Diffuse reflexions about whether the 
caliph ‘ felt the same way ' or some other way 
in relation to Ahmad may be interesting, but 
this has little bearmg on the coins and serves 
rather to confuse the issue. Dr. Grabar has a 
fondness for asking queations to which neither 
he, nor, perhaps, the reader knows the answer. 
Did the Tülünid dynastic coin device or 
‘trademark’ originate in Egypt? Could a 
difficult word on certam coins be a metro- 
logical term? Or are we dealing here with 
some symbol ? What led to the specific choice 
of mints? What was the funotion of coins 
struck in these mints in the economy and. life 
of Tülünid controlled lands 7 Were the towns 
chosen indiscriminately ? Were the capitals 
of the provinces chosen because the coins 
were actually struck there? Some of the 
questions asked are obvious, even ti:vial. 
Others it was Dr. Grabar’s job to answer. 

The impression given by this monograph 
is of a sound piece of numismatio scholarship, 
overweighted by an unbearably disjointed and 
verbose commentary which it should have 
been the editors’ task to prune into proper 
shape. It 18 an unhappy example of what 
happens when relatively scanty material is 
inflated out of all proportion to its intrinsic 
significance for the sake of a fattish opus. 


D. M. LANG 
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standable disapproval of receiving payment 
for teaching the Qur’an and it is suggested 
that the disapproval was extended to all 
teaching because boys would presumably begin 
to learn writing by copying verses from the 
Qur'an. That is possible, but there are so 
many pious views expressed regarding what 
should and what should not be done, that one 
wonders whether the objection to payment 
was not merely one of such views which did 
not affect actual practice. Obviously teachers, 
like other people, must live, and unlega 
teaching is just a spare time job undertaken 
as a form of voluntary service, they must be 
paid. Professor Tritton remarks that frequent 
references occur in biographies to the fact that 
people took no pay for teaching. That in 
itself is sufficient to suggest that payment 
was the normal practice. Otherwise, the 
biographies ought to mention the acceptance 
of payment rather than the refusal to accept it. 

A classified bibliography is supplied, but it 
does not include all the books mentioned in 
the footnotes. Most of those which are not 
detailed will be easily recognized by scholars, 
but younger people who are approaching the 
study may find it difficult to know where to 
look for some of the authorities quoted. There 
is also an index arranged in five seotions. 

This work is the result of wide research 
which has obviously left no likely source of 
information untapped. 


JAMES ROBSON 


OLEG GnABAR: The coinage of the 
Tilimds. (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, No. 139.) x, 78 pp., 
3 plates. New York: American 
Numismatic Society, 1957. $3. 


The Tülünids were a renowned local dynasty 
who ruled in Egypt from a.D. 868 to 905, 
their success contributing to the impending 
disintegration of the Baghdad caliphate. 
Their coinage, as Dr. Grabar reminds us, 
acquired in later years an almost legendary 
value, as & symbol of a golden interlude 
between the rule of the various overlords to 
whom the country was successively subject. 
On the basis of the Philadelphia University 
Museum, the American Numismatic Society, 
and other collections, Dr. Grabar has compiled 
the first systematio corpus of the Tulünid 
coinage since that published by E. T. Rogers 
in 1877, since when many new types have 
come to light. The author classifies 97 varieties, 
predominantly in gold, which he illustrates 
with three good plates. This part of the 
monograph, in which Dr. Grabar has enjoyed 
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our expositions, in this as in the preceding 
volume, are being or likely to be quiokly 
overtaken by current research’. This is more 
than ever true now that greater interest is 
bemg taken in the archives of the Turkish 
period by scholars in central and south- 
eastern Europe whose researches often appear 
in journals neither readily accessible nor usually 
intelligible to most Bntish orientaliste. This 
is especially relevant to the chapters on 
taxation and on the dAimmis. In the latter 
the authors seem not to have used Fortescue’s 
convenient handbooks, let alone the writings 
of scholars like Professor Dvornik, and have 
relied at times on encyclopaedia articles, 
some of which have suffered severely from 
compression and editorial mutilation. 

Care has been taken to make this book 
easy to use and intelligible to the historian 
without a knowledge of oriental languages. 
It will needless to say, be invaluable to the 
student of the history of the Arabio speaking 
countries who knows no Turkish and so has 
not access to the surveys available in that 


There are a few inconsistencies in regard to 
proper names. There is no point in using both 
Ragusa and Dubrovnik. If we are to say 
Trebizond for Trabzon, why not Edessa for 
Urfa ? Aghthamar, or the more common but 
less correct Akhtamar, would have been 
preferable to Aghtamin (p. 221, n. 3, and 
p. 227, n. 1). We are grateful to the authors 
for providing each Part with ite own index. 
This is fairly comprehensive, though it could 
have been a little fuller (e.g. the reference 
to Aghtamin on .م‎ 221 is not indexed) and, 
wherever I have tested it, it has been 
accurate. The text is happily innocent of a 
reference to the ‘Patriarchate’ of St. 
Petersburg which it contams. A cross 
reference from Sarajevo to Bosna Sarayi 
would have been worth while. 

The following are points of detail. ‘ [Public] 
warehousea were sometimes termed ... man- 
gans (from the Greek makhin4) meaning 
“a press "' (p. 8, n. 2). Makhin is no doubt 
& misprint for mékhané, but this is itself a 
mistake of Redhouse, s.v. «Sca, for manganon. 
‘It (i.e. the tribute] was first paid regularly by 
Wallachia in 1417, by Ragusa in 1459, and by 
Moldavia in 1511" (p.17) If the authors 
mean to refer to the time at which a recurrent 
tribute was first paid, these dates are all too 
late. Wallachia agreed to pay it in 1301 after 
the captivity of Mircea the Old, Ragusa after 
the conquest of Serbia, and Moldavia in 1455. 
On the other hand, the date 1459 for Ragusa 
auggeste that the intention is to give the dates 
at which tributary status became more or less 
permanent; but even if we ignore Michael 
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H. A. R. Gres and Hanorp Bowen: 
Islamic society and the West: a study 
of the impact of Western owslizatson on 
Moslem culture in the Near East. Vol. 
one. Islamto society in the eighteenth 
century. Part rr. vii, 285 pp. London, 
eto.: Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1957. 35s. 


The Part under review completes the first 
volume of this work, the preliminary ' survey 
of the social institutions in Turkey and ite 
Arab provinces, prior to the introduction of 
Western influences’. There are chapters on 
taxation and finance, the ‘religious institu- 
tion’, the ‘ulema, the administration of law, 
education, religious endowments, the Der- 
vishes, and the dhtmmis. The first chapter 
includes a section on the currency which has 
the rare merit of being intelligible to the reader 
who is not a numismatist, and for which 1 for 
one am very grateful. 

The character and scope of the work are 
sufficiently known from Part 1, published in 
1950 and reviewed in BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1954. 
In relation to the theme of the whole, Part II, 
being so much concerned with religion, is of 
great importance, for many peculiar features 
of the Ottoman reaction to the West are 
attributable to the ‘ religious institution ’ 
and the msllet system. On the social function 
of religion, and on such complex subjects as 
the interaction of the Imperial Treasury with 
the feudal system and the decline of the 
‘ulema, the authors’ remarks are admirable 
for the clarity and balance with which they 
explain and assess the factors involved, and 
they could be read with profit by students of 
any period of Islamic history. The picture 18 
inevitably blurred in detail and parts of the 
book are in some danger of falling between 
two stools, giving enough details to confuse the 
reader, but necessarily in a work of this scope, 
not enough to constitute a summary of all the 
important evidence. Thus we read on p. 2 
that the produce of salt-works was among the 
revenues ° originally accruing to the Sultans '. 
If this 18 to be elaborated by the mformation 
on pp. 19 and 20 (with which we may now 
compare Archiv Orwntálni, xxiv, 1956, 579) 
we should also take account of, for instance, 
the statement of Kyprianos that the salt lakes 
of Larnaca and Limassol were mukáia'as 
allocated to the payment of the janissaries 
stationed in Cyprus. But perhaps it is unfair 
to entiolze a preliminary survey in this way. 
It may be that the reasons for this treatment 
will be apparent when the work is complete. 

One obvious ariticiam 18 foreetalled by the 
&uthors' admission that 'in several sectors 
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These are all minutiae which do not affect 
the argument of the book and it may seem 
pedantio to devote space to correcting them, 
but the auspices under which the book 1s 
published, its methodical arrangement, the 
ease with which it can be consulted, and above 
all the very high reputation of the authors 
make it oertain that it will be treated as a 
work of reference in which every statement 18 
liable to be quoted as authoritative. 


C. F. BEOKINGHAAM 


WILFRED CANTWELL Santa: Islam 
n modern history. xi, 3817 pp. 
Princetown, N. J.: Princetown Uni- 
versity Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 40s. 


This is an observant and informative book. 
It bears the marks of a personal experience 
deeply felt and responded to seriously and 
sincerely, and is therefore stimulating to read, 
but there is also something purzling about it. 
Its purpose is to explain the problems posed 
for Muslims living m the modern world by tho 
nature of their religion. Professor Cantwell 
Smith begins by laying stress on the importance 
of righteousnesa in Islam : 

‘It is m moral behaviour that the human 
and the divine meet. The eternal Word of 
God is an imperative ' (p. 17). 

How men aot in the world, &nd 1n particular 
how they act towards each other, is therefore 
of vital importance. Human society 18 tho 
field in which man's obedience and disobedience 
show themselves, and Muslim society is the 
community which ‘has explicitly undertaken 
to live 1n accordance with God's plan ' (p. 10). 
Hence the importance for Muslims of history, 
and of success and failure in history. 

‘In Islam God had spoken; through it 
He was acting. The brilliant success of the 
enterprise confirmed the validity of the 
whole conception. History confirmed 
faith ° (p. 32) 

~~or seemed to do so, until the challenges of 
modern hfe revealed the inner weakness of 
the Muslim community, and plunged ıt into 
crisis : 

° The fundamental spiritual crisis of Islam 
in the twentieth century stems from an 
awareness that something is awry between 
the religion which God has appointed and 
the historical development of the world 
which He controls’ (p. 41). 

How to restore the balance, and set Islamic 
history going again, so that ‘ Islamic sooiety 
may once again flourish as a divinely guided 
society should and must’ (p.41)? Professor 
Cantwell Smith describes the answers given 
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the Brave, the subjugation of Wallachia 
cannot be called definitive before the downfall 
of Vlad the Impaler. The next sentence 
mentions the ‘kingdom’ of Transylvania ; 
those rulers of Transylvania who used the 
title rex, did so as Kings of Hungary. The 
ruler of Transylvania as a separate state was a 
princeps. ‘ Scholars, before or after making the 
Pilgrimage, frequently spent some months or 
years in the Hijáz' (p. 156, n. 2); no authority 
or instance is quoted. It must surely have 
been rare for Muslims to spend years in the 
Hijàz before performing the Pilgrimage. 
The ‘umra they could not postpone without 
being very uncomfortable, and it is hard to 
beheve that they often postponed the Hajj 
beyond the first chance of completing ıt. On 
p.181 we read that Isma‘ili ‘ revolutionary 
propaganda . . . gave birth to ... the 
Carmathians ’, an opinion which, stated thus 
without qualification, few scholars would 
accept. The Bulgarian Patriarchate was not, 
as stated on p. 215, ° allowed to persist ' after 
the conquests of Basil IT. The see of Ochrida 
retained great autonomy but ceased to be a 
Patriarchate and did not become one again 
until the thirteenth century.’ The lucid 
account of the four main divisions of Jews 1n 
the Empire might have been supplemented 
with a mention of the absorption of the 
Ashkenazim by the Sephardim and a reference 
to Heyd’s article (Oriens, YI, 2, 1953). ‘It 
fie. the Orthodox Church] was governed by 
an oligarchy of patmarchs each of whom 
enjoyed a position within his diocese [sic] like 
that of the Catholic Pope’ (p.224). As no 
Orthodox Patriarch claims to be ‘ Vicar of 
Jesus Christ, Successor of the Chief of the 
Apostles, Supreme Pontiff of the Universal 
Church ’, it is not easy to see what this 1s meant 
to convey. Perhaps the authors mean only 
that the Pope is himself a Patriargh. 

The proofs have been read with care. I have 
noted the followmg pointe which might 
misiead the student. The events which 
° brought fresh life’ to the Hanbal! magdAAab 
must refer to the Wahhübi revival of the 
eighteenth, not the nineteenth century (p. 74). 
The Tsarina Sophie, Zoe Palaeologa, was 
the niece of Constantine XI, not the daughter 
of Constantine IX ; her father was the Despot 
Thomas of the Morea (p. 209, n. 2, and index). 
On p. 222, n. 4, for Michael VII, read VIII. 
On p. 228 for 1256, read 1258. The date of the 
Treaty of Passarovitz should be 1718, not 
1715 (p. 243). On p. 247 and 1n the index, for 
Julius II read III. 1476 ' when the Venetians 
succeeded to the Lusignan dynasty’ (p. 225) 
should be altered either to 1478 or to 1489, 
accordingly as the authors wish to reckon 
Venetian rule from the accession or the 
abdication of Caterina Cornaro. 
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of it.  Outnumbered but free, they share 
citizenship and responsibility with non- 
Muslims, although the attraction of Pakistan 
still pulls them away from their fellow-citizans. 

Of the four groups, the Indians are those 
whose past greatness has most irrevocably 
disappeared ; at the other extreme, in Professor 
Cantwell Smith's view, stand the Arabs, atill 
living in memories of the past and fixed ın an 
attitude of defence against external attack. 
The dangers of a purely defensive attitude, 
the temptation to dishonesty which it holds 
out, are made clear in a brilliant analysis of 
the periodical of the Azhar, Majallat al-Azhar. 
These are perhaps the most valuable and 
striking pages of the whole book; but perhaps 
the abundance of Professor Cantwell Smith’s 
material, or perhaps the desire to give a sharp 
definition to the various Muslim attitudes, 
leads him to lay too much emphasis on this 
type of Muslim apologetics. The writings of 
Muhammad Farid Wajd: are typical of a 
certain kind of religious scholar in moet 
Islamio countries, but they are not representa- 
tive of the central trends in Arab Muslim 
thinking. The humanism of a Taha Hussein, 
suffused with a romantic vision of the past; 
the liberal interpretation of the teaching of 
Muhammad Abdu; the secularist nationalism 
propagated by movements as different as the 
New Destour in Tunis and the Baath in Syris — 
all these are more typical of the Arab world 
to-day than is Afajallat al-Azhar. 

This is not an easy book to read. It has at 
times a oloudy grandiloquence which only 
gives up its secrets if one reads slowly and 
more than once; and ıt is not always easy to 
disentangle, in the author's exposition, what 
Muslims think about their religion from what 
he himself thinks. As one reads, it gradually 
becomes clear that the book is written from 
the standpqint of a vory personal theory of 
what Islam is, and what religion ia. This theory 
emerges fully when the author notes, with 
evident approval, the boldness of the Turks 
in ° being ready to modify the central con- 
victions and feelings of traditional Islam in 
their severe adjustment to-the realities of 
modern history ’ (p. 84), and their ‘ recognition 
that, in some senses, the religious task today 


, is creative not only of form but of essence, 


The truth of religion is itself developing’ 
(p. 179). If this هد‎ indeed what the Turks 
believe, can we still call them Muslims? Yes, 
replies Professor Cantwell Smith, if they make 
their adjustments devoutly and responsibly, 
and with a full acceptance of God’s good 
pleasure. In this acceptance lies the whole 
easence of Islam ; for 
‘ Whatever one may believe about Islam’s 
transcendental easence, yet the earthly 
manifestation of lalam, both temporal and 
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to this question in the modern period: the 
answer of those who thought it was enough 
to return to the frst purity of Islam, or who 
denied the existence of the tension by main- 
taining that nothing was wrong with Islam, 
or tried to break out of it by movements of 
violent protest, or wished to resolve it by 
grafting on to the doctrines of Islam the ideas 
in which seemed. to lie the seoret of European 
success—nationalism and liberaliam. In an 
interesting passage on ‘Islamic liberalism ' 
he points out that, while the ‘liberals’ are 
almost a dominant minority in most Muslim 
countries, they have not had a permanent and 
profound effect on Islamic thought; but 
perhaps he underrates the extent to which 
their ideas have permeated and indeed trans- 
formed the law, institutions, schools, sovial 
life, and political opinion of all except the 
most backward Muslim countriea. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of the way in which the problem has 
presented iteelf to different national groups— 
Arab, Turkish, Pakistani, and Indian Muslims. 
Eaoh group has had a different experience of 
Islam and of modern history. Thus the 
response of the Turks to the problem has been 
conditioned by their unique view of Islamio 
history. For them, it is not an early splendour 
followed by a long decline, but an unterminated 
process in the later phases of which they have 
themselves played an active part. This gives 
them the confidence to abandon the traditions 
of Islam while not explicitly abandoning Islam 
itself. Professor Cantwell Smith clearly 
approves of this forward movement in principle, 
but Bess its dangers : 

. the Turka, 1n rejecting the shari‘ah, 
think of themselves as having discarded 
only the equivalent of what in Western 
civilization might be thought of as ecclesias- 
tical positive law. They do not think of 
having abandoned the equivalent of what 
is embodied in Western tradition as the 
concept of natural law. If there is no 
transcendent justice m the universe to 
which a man’s conscience can appeal, 
against the empirical actions and even the 
lawa of a society, that man and that society 
are precarious in the extreme’ (pp. 196-7). 
The Turks are trying to build a society 

which is national and Western but aleo 
Muslim; Pakistan, by ita origin and nature, 
is committed to the experiment of building 
an Islamic State. Failure would be fatal for 
it, and would show that Islam as a social 
-ideal cannot be applied in the modern world. 
This is a modern version of an old problem, 
but the problem of the Indian Muslims is 
wholy new. Alone of large Muslim oom- 
munities, they are neither wholly deprived of 
political power nor in undisputed possession 
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Aids—No. 9.) [v], 90 pp. New York : 
American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1907. 


This monograph—originally a doctoral 
dissertation—is wholly welcome. So httle 


work in modern terms has been done in the 
important fleld of Arabic linguistics that the 
appearance of a lucid analysis, whatever 
one’s views on ite general theoretical orienta- 
tion, gives real cause for satisfaction. The 
book has been carefully edited, and typo- 
graphical presentation is of a uniformly high 
standard throughout. 

There are a number of points over which 
issue may be taken with the author; the 
following is a selection : 

p.15: The circle is too small when final 
oxytonic prominence is made the condition 
of final vowel-length and vice versa. 

p. 26: The terminological difference between 
* dental sibilant ' and ‘ palatal groove fricative ' 
is by no means clear, at any rate to lngwats 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

p. 26: If it is thought necessary to include 
the (surely sporadic) fact that /1/ often has 
nasal resonance, it is certainly not enough to 
describe /y/ as ‘high front unrounded semi- 
vowel’ without reference to the high degree 
of palatal friction associated with final position, 
or to omit from the description of /r/ all 
reference to the contextually determined 
amount of trill. 

p.28: lt is not true to say that ° /q/ is 
almost non-existent in colloquial speech * : 
on the contrary, voiceless uvular plosion is 
possibly the most important single mark of 
‘educated’ speech, which is nominally the 
subject of the analysis. 

p.39: ‘...examples of /wO/ and /yC/ 
are usually borrowings from the Classical” 
and ‘in colloquial these diphthongs [sc. Cl. 
/*w(C)/ and /ay(C)/] have become /o:/ and 
/e:/ reapectavely.’ Cf. the regular colloquial 
pattern illustrated by mawguud. This 1s one 
of many examples in the book of the ‘ over- 
generalization’ so frequent in phonemic 
analysis. 

p. 41 : Itis difficult to see how ‘ the English 
ear '—or any other ear—ocan ‘ sometimes hear 
a non-existent vowel between /?/ and /t/’ 
in ' dilwa?ti ’. 

p. 43: (concerning ° clusters of resonants ’) : 
‘Final: Non-oceurrent are ... clusters with 
/y/ as final member.’ Cf. ramy ‘ throwing’, 
Jawy ‘roasting’, etc. Surely the author's 
criteria of ‘transcriptional clarity and dis- 
tributional simpliaty’ (p. 28) require the 
recognition of these as examples of final /Cy/, 
whatever the phonetic facts relating to the 
phonemic distinction made between /i/ and 
/y/. 
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spiritual, is the creation of Muslims... . 
The Islam that was given by God is not the 
elaboration of practices and doctrines and 
forms that outsiders call Islam, but rather 
the vivid and personal summons to indi- 
viduals to live their lives always in His 
presence and to treat their fellow-men 
always under His judgment’ (pp. 306-8). 
Put in more general terms, Professor 
Cantwell Smith believes that the essence of 
religion is God's call to the individual soul ; 
man's response to that call is free, and is 
wholly human—not only his forms of worship 
and his actions in the world, but his beliefs 
about the nature of God, the relationship of 
God to man, and what human actions are 
pleasing to Him. The historical religions are 
“accumulating traditions’, built up out of 
these individual responses, and as circum- 
stances change the responses and the traditions 
alike can and indeed must change. 

We do not intend to inquire whether this 
is a correct view of religion, although we hope 
Professor Cantwell Smith will some day 
expound it at length and show how he meets 
the grave difficulties it raises. We wish 
merely to ask whether such a theory provides 
& perspective in which the modern develop- 
ment of Islam can be seen clearly. For most 
Muslims, the ' Islam that was given by God’ 
includes not only the vivid and personal 
summons to individuals, but the public and 
final revelation of a truth and a norm of 
conduct; faith is the submission of man’s 
will to God, but rt is also the assent of his 
mind to certain propoutions about what God 
wills and how He acta, In some quite precise 
sense Muhammad is the Prophet of God and 
the seal of the Prophets, and the Qur'àn is the 
Speech of God. He may restate these proposi- 
tions in new words or draw new implications 
from them, but he cannot, beyond certain 
limits, ‘adjust’ them to the ‘realities of 
modern history’. For him, his central con- 
victions are the realities of history; and if 
Islam and the world come into conflict it هد‎ 
the world which must ‘adjust’ itself. The 
problem of the believing Muslim m the modern 
world seems to ue then to be more complex 
and difficult than Professor Cantwell Smith 
will have it, and his response to 1t more likely 
to be controlled by what have always been 
his ° central convictions °. 


ALBERT HOURANI 


Ricnarp 8. HARRELL: The phonology 
of coloquial Egyptian Arabic. 
(American Council of Learned 
Societies, Program in Oriental Lan- 
guages. Publications, Series B— 
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provided presentation is made within a frame- 
work of grammatical division. Similarly, the 
regularly paroxytonic subuga, hbisa, eto., 
should not be dismissed as an inconvenient 

‘handful of lexical 1tems’; rather do they 
exemplify the association of paroxytonic 
stress with a sequence of two close vowels in 
the first two syllables, contrasting phono- 
logically with e.g. kdiaba ‘clerks’, cinaba 
‘grape’, etc., and grammatically with e.g. 
kütubu(h) ‘his books’. No doubt phonemios 
could deal with these facts, but one cannot 
help feeling that it would be a tortuous process 
and the feeling is strengthened by the fact 
that here at any rate the issue has been 
avoided. 

The author makes a real contribution by 
drawing attention to the fact that in the past 
difference between final gemination and non- 
gemination has usually been accepted too 
readily. Apart from a need to remind him, 
however, that pedagogical statement presents 
ite own problems to be solved in its own terms, . 
it is also necessary to say once again that it is 
the demerit—and, paradoxically enough, 
the merit also—of phonemies that 16 8 
from a given artioulatory complex only those 
features that lend themselves readily to 
representation in terms of roman letters. 
Dr. Harrell can hardly be unaware of difference 
between the final stops of, say, musiarid and 
mufíid, or of the length-difference between the 
penultimate vowels of mustazid and murtá fid ; 
it is In such cases that instrumental findings are 
particularly valuable, and it is a pity that the 
book is lacking in this respect. The author’s 
opinions tend here and there to be somewhat 
sweeping: in the same way as many Aden 
speakers will observe a difference of final 
consonant length between, say, fad ‘he 
counted ' and zadd ‘ cheek’, and a difference 
of length in regpect of the final nasal 1n fam(m) 
‘mouth’ is regularly observable between 
Benghasi and Jebel speakers in Cyrenaica, so 
there are speakers of Egyptian Arabio—among 
them educated ones—for whom the final 
plosive release differs as between zad ‘he 
took’ and zadd ‘cheek’. So, having heeded 
Dr. Harrell’s timely warning, let us beware 
equally of dogmatism and of swinging too 
far on the pendulum the other way. 

The phonetic description accorded to 
° emphasis ’ is not sufficiently detailed and 
the stress placed on ‘pharyngeal striction’ 
is misleading. The general flattening of the 
tongue noticeable ın the production of an 
‘emphatic’ consonant inevitably involves 
little volume of air in the pharynx, but this is 
equally true of a back open vowel (in contrast 
with, say, a front close one), a fact to which 
we are not accustomed to refer. It would not 
matter go much if we did not need some such 
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p. 65: '/iya/ does not occur in ordinary 
colloquial speech’; cf. ríyaf ‘ feathers’ 
(s. ritfa), tahwiya ‘ventilation’, examples 
of productive patterns, with which may be 
contrasted both mistiwya ‘ripe (fem.) ' (maso. 
mistiwi) and ’agnabiyya ‘ foreign (fem.) ’ (maso. 
?agnált). 

p.78:  farmalla ‘brakes’ (underlining 
indicates the extent of * emphatio ' articulation) 
is surely less usual than faraamil (s. farmala). 

p.75: Cantineau’s Le ‘dialecte arabe de 
Palmyre was published ın 1935 and can 
scarcely, therefore, be said to ‘antedate the 
concept of the phoneme ’. 

ff.: The appendix ‘ Morphophono-‏ 83 .م 
logical alternation’ deals rather sketchily‏ 
with some very important features. The‏ 
junotural' treatment of -+ ?a- (with ° elision ’‏ * 
of ( ?)), for example, is a notable omission.‏ 
In this respect the Egyptian colloquial provides‏ 
an interesting parallel with certain Berber‏ 
dialects.‏ 

p. 85: It is both insufficient and maccurate 
to divide ' initial glottal stops ' into one which 
is ehded and one which is not, ' the first going 
back to an original radical /*/, and the second 
to Classical /q/’; of. fiih ?eeh?, yomeen 
?agaaza, ?agaaza-b ?izn, the possibility of both 
camalt eeh? and gamalt ?eeh?, oto. 

pp. 87-8: ‘ To morphemes with allomorphs 
ending in the pattern /CV(:)CVC/ (e.g. saafir 
"he travelled ") correspond allomorphs of 
pattern /CVCC/ before a suffix of form /VC/ '. 
Again the analysis has not gone far enough: 
with maastk-maska ‘grasping’ should be 
contrasted malk-malika ‘king '-' quegn ', 
which may in turn be compared with the 
different behaviour and vowel-pattern of 
vAMf-wihfa ° unpleasant ’. 

Worthy of more detailed notice is the author's 
treatment of stress, final gemination, and 
° emphasis ’. 

Contrary to the usual opinion of Arabic 
speakers stress is of the greatest interest and 
importance in Arabic phonology, and its 
Special status, at least as far as eastern 
varieties of Arabic are concerned, is nowhere 
better shown than in Egyptian. Phonemics, 
however, does not provide a satisfactory 
conceptual or terminological framework for 
handling it. Since ‘ the position of the stress 
is not completely predictable in terms of other 
phonological elements [it] must be accepted 
as a phoneme’. This is to distort a picture in 
which stress—as, in part, vowel-quality—is 
part of the syllable struoture of the whole 
word, surely a most interesting characteristic 
of the language. ‘Those comparatively rare 
forms which do not lend themselves to a 
formulation covering 90% of the word- 
material are nevertheless perfectly regular 
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framework. It is likewise the association of the 
syntagm with the article (in contrast with other 
possibilities) that marks as-sanamu d-dahabu 
(p. 79) as Noun-Adjective. It will be seen from 
the author's explanation in terms of ‘la 
facilité plus grande d'utiliser un nom dans un 
emploi prédicatif ou comme apposition’ that 
the ° structitre’ of the sub-title ıs beg used 
in one continental European sense and not in 
that associated with the work of most British 
and American linguiste to-day. Father Fleisch 
18 quite consistent when on p. 71 he writes his 
warning ‘que l'on ne prenne done pas des 
rapprochements de grammaire descriptive 
pour une explication linguistique ', though 
one may beg leave to disagree with the implica- 
tion that ° linguistic explanation ' is exclusively 
historical; like any other ‘ explanation’, it 
may properly be said to be ' comparative’ in 
the sense in which ‘comparson’ has been 
used, earlier in this paragraph. 

It is difficult to be satisfied with a ‘ structure’ 
that only has ‘ une réalité dans la conscience du 
sujet parlant ' and with the resultant method of 
establishing grammatical categories on the 
basis of supposedly universal categories of 
experience, The terms ‘ tense’ and ‘ aspect’, 
for example, are available to us for use in the 
designation of analysed categories ; we do not 
need somewhat fancifully to ask ' . . . les 
usagers de la langue arabe vivent-ils en dehors 
du temps ?', nor to answer ° Ils savent fort 
bien localiser dans le temps leur discours ’. 
The rule-of-thumb requirement that tense 
distinotions recognized in & given language 
should be applicable to any aspect is satis- 
factowily met m Arabic, in which the so-called 
verbal ‘ forms’ may properly be designated in 
aspectival terms. Syntactical analysis would 
call, too, for the recognition of categories which 
might reasonably be termed ‘aumliary of 
aspect * and ‘° aspectaval particle’, while, still 
under the general heading of ‘ Aspect’, 
phonological statement is sometimes called for 
(cf. the association of uvular plosion with or 
without emphatic and/or pharyngal articula- 
tion in the several ‘ verbs of outting ’). 

In the phonetics section, the statements that 
‘Le A n'est que soud’ and ‘ Les consonnes 
faibles w et y sont sonores; de móme les 
liquides r et 1' are false, 1f intended, as they 
clearly are, to be of over-all validity without 
reference to context. It 18 hard to agree, too, 
with the differential classification of $ and 4 as 
° vélaire ’ and g as ‘ uvulovélaire’; had it not 
been for the inclusion of ' uvulovélaire ', one 
might reasonably have translated ‘ vélaire ' as 
*uvular' and all would have been well, but 
the reviewer has yet to hear a form of Arabic 
in which the fricatives in question are not 
describable, and only desoribable, as uvular : 
Sibawayhi’s descriptions cannot be taken to 
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term as ‘pharyngeal striction’ elsewhere; 
it would be quite wrong to desaribe f and ¢ as 
‘emphatic ', yet this is all too often done and 
indeed the equation is inherent in Dr. Harrell's 
use of terminology. On the other hand, the 
analysis of ‘emphasis’ as a prosodic feature 
is wholly laudable, though the author has not 
seen that ‘ non-emphasis itself a positive 
term with positive phonetic correlates—must 
then also be so analysed. /t/, for example, 
summarizes important features m addition 
to voicelessness, dentality, and occlusion, 
among them a ‘clear’ or ‘i-like’ tongue 
position, narrowing along the whole length 
of the tongue, and lip-spreading. All this هد‎ 
not without consequence for the ‘ inventory 
of phonemes’ (p. 25), which might be altered 
to include either ‘emphatic’ phonemes 
or—and this is probably a better answer in 
view of the distribution of ‘ emphasis’ in the 
language as a whole—two open vowel phonemes 
in parallel with the close front-back distinction. 
Phonemics is at its best when providing 
spellings ; it is an unusual feature of this book 
that it does not do so. 

Dr. Harrell ıs a very aware linguist who is 
doing notable work. It قد‎ to be hoped that he 
wil not asortbe the criticisms made in this 
review to the ‘esthetic prejudices’ (p. 52) 
of the reviewer but will acoept them as made 
by one who believes that this is a valuable 
book which makes a real contribution to its 
field of study. 

T. F. MITOHELL 


HENRI FnxiscH:  L'arabe classique: 
esquisse d'une structure lingutsisque. 
(Recherches publiées sous la direction 
de l'Institut de Lettres Orientales de 
Beyrouth, Tom. v. [u], 156 pp. 
Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique, 
1956 [pub. 1957]. Lebanese piastres 
1,500. 


This good, well produoed little book is 
divided into two parte, phonetics and morpho- 
logy, of which the second is much the longer. 
There is a great deal that can be said about 
classical Arabic under the heading of morpho- 
logy, so specialist or non-specialist, beginner or 
expert, all can be grateful to Father Fleisch 
for his lucid and scholarly exposition. Other 
merite apart, the book has considerable worth 
as a work of ready reference. 

It is perhaps a pity that traditional practice 
is followed and the field of syntax virtually 
ignored—it is, after all, from comparison of 
textual elements of more than word-size that 
word-classes derive. The uso, and therefore the 
meaning, of numerals, for example, can only be 
demonstrated satisfactorily within a syntactical 
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and syntax. The last three sections cover 
much the same ground as Part 1 of Professor 
Lambton’s grammar. In the section on 
phonology M. Lazard examines in consider- 
able detail the differences between the written 
and the spoken word in modern Persian, and 
throughout his work he places the emphasis 
firmly on what he terms ° la langue familière ’. 
His examples are ‘ for the most part taken from 
contemporary texta ', especially the works (in 
partioular the short stories) of Sadeq Hedayat, 
Ja&malradeh, and Sadeq Chubak. ‘A more 
traditional literary style' is represented by 
the ahort story writer Dashti, by men of 
letters and philologists such as Malek ol-Sho'ara 
Bahar, Kasravi, and Minovi, and by news- 
papers. M. Lazard eschews the language of 
poetry, and literary forms which have a 
‘frankly archaic flavour '. In fact, M. Lazard 
makes it plain that he is but little concerned 
with what he calls the ‘ constricted’ (tenu) 
style of literary, historioal, and didactic works, 
reviews, newspapers, lectures, and radio. This 
style, he says, excludes certain forms which are 
common usage in colloquial Persian, which is 
clearly his primary interest. His examples, 
therefore, are taken im the mam from those 
writers who deliberately use the language and 
idiom of everyday speech, and who devote 
themselves to reproducing in literary form the 
racy flavour of colloquial Persian. 

M. Lazard’s work 1s thus differentiated both 
in aim and emphasis from that of Professor 
Lambton, whose work'1s ‘ intended primarily 
to meet the needs of the student of the Persian 
language of the present day’, but ia not 
principally concerned with colloquial Persian. 
Professor Lambton has a section on ‘Some 
discrepancies between the spoken and the 
written word ', but states in her preface that 
the work ‘is not intended to be a complete 
desoription of modern colloquial idiom ’. 

M. Lazard’ expresses the hope that his work 
will be of use both to teachers and students of 
Persian, but, unlike Professor Lambton’s work, 
it is not &' practical grammar’. There are no 
exercises, and the material 1s not arranged in a 
form which can readily be assimilated by the 
student. As a manual of colloquial Persian, 
however, M. Lazard's work is extremely 
valuable, his treatment of his material being 
at once comprehensive and provocative, as 
when he suggests that in ordinary speech the 
difference is not between the traditional ‘ long’ 
and ‘ short’ vowels but between what he terms 


' *gtable' and ‘ unstable’ vowels. The abund- 


ance of examples is an especially useful feature 
of his book. As regards the system of trans- 
literation adopted by M. Lazard, while in 
general agreeing that ‘in the Tehráni dialect, 
q and gh are the same phoneme ’, one feels 
that to use q to denote both letters is un- 
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justify the suggested classification, nor is the: 


faot of pharyngal plosion for g (as, for example, 
at Ker in Morocco) of any relevance. On the 
subject of ‘emphasis’, one can only justify 
the statement that the system of ‘ emphatios ° 
is ‘très complet pour la région dentale ’, if 
one selects from the artioulatory complex that 
is ‘ emphasis’ those features which are associ- 
ated with the denti-alveolar zone and lend 
themselves to both transcription and trans- 
literation in roman terms; there is, of course, 
more to phonetics than the relating of sounds 
to letters, Arabic or roman. The syllable is 
Tightly given separate treatment, but the 
opportunity is lost of pointing out the rela- 
tionship between syllable structure, pro- 
minence, and vowel-quality. Attention is 
rightly given to the association of vowel- 
length and syllable structure, but the state- 
ment that in the case of long vowels in closed 
syllables ‘11 est probable que la coupe sylla- 
bique s’instituait de manière à laisser la 
voyelle longue . . . en syllable ouverte: 
*sh-mà-rra . , .' ia unacceptable ; long vowels in 
closed syllables are common in certain dialects 
(e.g. among the Bedouin of Cyrenaica). 

The author has set out to write for a very 
wide publie, always.& difficult task. It says a 
greet deal for Father Fleisch's erudition that 
his book contains so little to which a reader 
in any of the categories he seeks to serve can 
take exception, and that it is at once ao 
complete and so concise. This is not the first 
debt we owe to him ; nor is it the least. 


T. F, MITCHELL 
و‎ 


GILBERT LAZARD : Grammasre du persan 
contemporain. x, 297 pp., errata sheet. 
Paris: Librairie C, Klincksieck, 1957. 
Fr. 2,400. 


Mr. T. F. Mitchell, in BSOAS, xix, 2, 1957, 
882, has already called attention to our debt 
to the C.N.R.8., and M. Lazard’s Grammaire du 
persan contemporasn is another admirable work 
produced with the aid of that institution. In 
the preface, M. Lezard explains that his 
grammar, though written at the beginning of 
1954, was not published until 1957, owing to 
various printing delays. He waa not, therefore, 
able to take cognizance of several recent works 
on Persian grammar; the most important of 
these is Professor A. K. 8. Lambton's Persian 
grammar, which actually appeared in 1953, but 
only reached M. Lazard after he had completed 
his own work. 

M. Lazard has divided his work into four 
sections, phonology, orthography, morphology, 
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(pp. ix-xii) might suggest that the 0*8 
research would refleot the present-day divisions 
in world opinion. In fact, Dr. Lang dwells 
proportionately less on the triale of Georgia 
along her Muslim front than on the oonstitu. 
tional falls from grace on the part of her 
northern neighbour. Howevér, as one reads 
the book, the impression grows that the author 
very conscientiously sums up the enormous 
literature existing on his subject, and many 
readers will be astonished by the excellence 
of the collection of the orginal sources avail- 
able in Russian and Georgian. To them 
Dr. Lang adds some interesting facts culled 
by him m French archives. Perhaps, on the 
British side, more discoveries are awaiting 
future explorers, as British representatives and 
officers posted in Tabriz at the time of the 
Russian-Persian struggles must have been 
keen observera; and some of them (like 
Col. W. Monteith) are known to have travelled 
deep into the Transcaucasian territories soon 
efter their occupation by Russia. 

It is impossible to discuss all the wealth of 
material in Dr. Lang’s book in which one finds 
pertinent summaries concerning the birth of 
ihe new Georgian literature, the medieval 
organization of justice in Georgia with its 
aingle combate and payments of wergild (p. 50), 
and several other points. 

As the main emphasis of the book rests on 
the final stages of the Georgian monarchy 
before the incorporation of that country in the 
Russian empire, we shall deal chiefly with the 
complexity of events leading to that solution. 
In the spate of memoranda which blossomed 
out at the time of the conferences held in Paris 
after the first World War, the light was 
directed on the Russo-Georgian treaty of 1783, 
by which Empress Catherine granted her 
protection to King Erekle (Irakli), and on the 
subsequent failures of Russia to carry out her 
obligations. The fact is undeniable that 
Russia, proceeding with the greatest caution 
in order to avoid any involvements which she 
was not ready, to face, on several occasions 
recalled the slender detachments which she 
had sent to Transcaucasia. Sometimes she 
did this at rather inappropriate moments, 
but she did it all the same, and even at the 
risk of losing face in Transcaucasia. 

Most of the western writera (see even 
W. E. D. Allen's comprehensive History of the 
Georgian people, 1932, 251) pass on to the 
incorporation of Georgie in 1801 without so 
much as mentioning the new series of negotia- 
tions between Erekle's successor and Russia, 
which put their relations on an entirely new 
basis. It is to the credit of Dr. Lang to have 
restored the whole picture, as abundantly 
documented in the sources. 

It may be helpful to present here a very 
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necessarily to confuse the student who is 
concerned with more than a purely phonetic 
knowledge of the language. For example, 
ghadhà and qada both appear as gazd, and one 
meets such strange forms as bag (bagh), sagil 
(shaghal) and Afgan (Afghan). 


RB. M. SAVORY 


Davin MARSHALL Lane: The last years 
of the Georgian monarchy, 1658-1832. 
(Studies of the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University.) xvi, 333 pp., 
4 plates. New York: Columbia Ü j 

versity Press; London, eto.: Oxford 

University Press, 1957. 45s. 


The period of 174 years covered by 
Dr. Lang's book might seem in excess of the 
idea expressed in the title of the book, but the 
decline of the Georgian monarchy goes back 
to the divimon of the kingdom after the death 
of King Alexander in 1443. The first clashes 
with the Mongols took place as early as 1220, 
only seven years after the death of the great 
queen Tamar. The Mongol domination was 
followed by the devastations of Tamerlane, 
and the incursions of the Turcoman dynasties 
of Qara-qoyunlu and Aq-qoyunlu. The advent 
of the Safavids opened a new series of invasions 
when hosts of Georgian prisoners were ab- 
ducted to Persia, converted to Islam, and 
incorporated in the Persian army. 

Dr. Lang’s story begins (p. 19) in 1658 when 
Eastern Georgia (in the basin of the river 
Kura) lived under the suzerainty of Persia, 
and the Georgian lands in the Black Sea area 
were controlled by the Ottoman empire. The 
author studies the periods of rule of the two 
branches of the Bagratid family of Eastern 
Georgia, that of Persian ' vioeroys ' originating 
from Mukhran (1058-1723) and then-——after 
an interval of Turkish and Persian (Nadirid) 
domination (1723—47)—that of the Kakhetian 
branch of the Bagratids (1747[1744 ?}-1801). 

Though concentrating on the destines of 
Eastern Georgia, Dr. Lang very ably intro- 
duces material on the western kingdoms and 
principalities and presents the events in the 
large framework of contemporary history. 

There exists in English a number of interest- 
ing works on Transcaucasia, and especially on 
Georgia (by J. F. Baddeley, Sir O. Wardrop, 
Miss N. Wardrop, W. E. D. Allen), but it 
would be fair to point out the unusual qualiflos- 
tions of Dr. Lang, who is the only University 
teacher of Georgian in the United Kingdom 
and who previously won his spurs in Russian. 

Certain expressions in the short preface 
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although it seems to have had the support of 
the president of the College of Foreign Affairs 
whose name 18 elsewhere quoted with approval 
(of. p. 240). As a result, on" 18 December a 
manifesto was signed, which, in view of the 
dissensions in the royal house, proclaimed a 
direct incorporation of Eastern Georgia, 
without any mention of the ‘ Bagratid dynasty 
ag titular rulers’, though eventually the 
emperor meant to retain Giorgi’s heir aa the 
head of the administration, ‘ provided he could 
command popular allegiance’ (p. 242). 
Officially the manifesto was published only 
on 18 January 1801. 

(6) King Giorgi died on 28 December 1800 
and his brothers ‘broke into open revolt’. 
The envoys bringing the resoript of 27 Novem- 
ber reached Tiflis on 8 January 1801 and 
accordingly, for several months, General 
Lazarev left Prince David ‘the effective 
prince-regent of Georgia ' (p. 245). The mani- 
festo of 18 December was recsived in Tiflis on 
16 February 1801 and was immediately 
promulgated. 

(6) As both Lazarev and the Georgians were 
under the impression that David was called to 
succeed his father, the required text of ratifica- 
tion was accordingly amended and ‘the 
aristocracy and the prominent citizens flocked 
to affix their signatures’. On 18 January 
the three envoys took the document baok to 
St. Petersburg which they reached a few days 
after the death of Emperor Paul, who was 
murdered by his courtiers on 12 March. 

(7) With the accession of Alexander I the 
question of Georgia went through a new series 
of deliberations. After the arrival of the 
envoys the main question of the incorporation 
of Georgia sponsored by the late King Giorgi 
could be considered as settled, and the remain- 
ing contentious point was whether the ‘ royal 
dignity ’ was to be retained by his successor. 
Dr. Lang anMyses with great care the official 
&nd private records of the votes and opinions 
expressed by Russian statesmen. The liberal 
advisers of the emperor insisted on keeping 
the constitutional promises; the representa- 
tives acquainted with the confusion on the spot 
opted for the direct annexation of Georgia by 
Russia. Hesitations and discussions lasted for 
six months, and meanwhile General Knorring 
went on a special mission to Tiflis to ascertain 
the degree of unanimity of the population. 
Dr. Lang (p. 247) finds that Knornng ' was 
not the ideal person for so delicate a commis- 
sion ', though he admits that the regent David 
was ‘ wielding virtually despotic power’. He 
even quotes David's personal letters written 
in terms leaving little hope for his peaceful 
coexistence with the Russian authorities. 

(8) On 12 September 1801 Emperor 
Alexander published a new manifesto in which, 
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brief summary of events in their kaleidoscopic 
inconsequence resulting partly from the human 
element, but also from the inescapable facts of 
great distances and slow communications 
between Tiflis and St. Petersburg. 

(1) The affairs of Georgia were going from 
bad to worse and the ailing King Giorgi XII, 
who succeeded his father Erekle in 1798, being 
confronted with the intngues of his stepmother 
and her sons, sent an embassy to St. Peters- 
burg. In the instruotions, signed by him on 
7 September 1799, he requested the envoys to 
' surrender ’ his kingdom to the emperor ' not 
under (his) protection . . . but into (his) full 
authority ’, so that Georgia should be placed 
* on the same footing as the other provinces of 
Russia’ (p. 231). He only wished that ‘ the 
royal dignity’ {dostoinstvo tsarakoye) be 
preserved in his house. 

(2) The envoys arrived in St. Petersburg in 
the summer of 1800 and on 23 November 
Emperor Paul addressed a resoript to King 
Giorgi containing the approval of the latter's 
'petitionary pomts’, and wishing him the 
restoration of good health. The Georgian 
envoys left St. Petersburg towards the end of 
November, intending to return with the 
ratification of the arrangement by the king and 
the representatives of the Georgian nation 
(p. 240). 

(8) Meanwhile grave troubles broke out in 
Georgia. The king's brother Alexander joined 
the worst enemy of Georgia, the khan of the 
Avarian mountaineers, and with him invaded 
Kakhetia. On 7 November 1800 they were 
utterly defeated by the Russian troops under 
General Lazarev and the allied Georgian 
forces. The news of the victory had not yet 
reached St. Petersburg, where the serlousness 
of the situation must have been fully realized. 
On 15 November tbe emperor issued a resoript 
to General Knorring (commanding the 
Northern Caucasian line) to send more troops 
to Georgia and at the same time not to hurry 
the eventual proclamation of the heir apparent, 
David, whose estrangement from his father 
and the nobles is reported on pp. 287 and 241. 

(4) Some new reports received on the pre- 
carious situation in Georgia, and among them 
the report of the very knowledgeable General 
Lazarev from Tiflis—which Dr. Lang combines 
with the general ‘ megalomaniac’ change of 
orientation of the emperor (p. 239)—led to a 
discussion by the Council of State of a new 
memorandum on Georgian affairs received 
from a high-placed expert (Musin-Pushlaun). 
The majority of the Council were opposed to an 
immediate annexation but, at the last moment, 
the minutes were altered in view of the report 
that the ‘eccentric’ emperor had already 
made up his mind on the subjeot. Dr. Lang 
(p. 242) declares this decision ‘spurious’, 
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internal and external security, and a reason- 
ably prosperous economy—were absent. The 
persistence of feudal institutions, combined 
with isolation from the Western world, 
paralyzed social and political reform. The 
population of Western and Eastern Georgia 
combined had sunk below half a million. The 
raids of the Lezghis imposed a constant dram 
on the country’s meagre resources. Turkey 
and Persia, egged on by France and England, 
were making strenuous attempts to subjugate 
Transcaucasia and retain the Caucasian rango 
as & barrier against the advancing might of 
Russia. ... 

Left to itself, it is doubtful whether the 
Georgian nation would even have been assured 
of physical survival. The country would have 
been ravaged and depopulated, as so often 
before, by Turkish and Persian armies, now 
strengthened by European instructora and 
equipment. It may be objected that Russia 
was bound by treaty to afford the Georgian 
kingdom protection without usurping direct 
rule over 15 . . . but could Russia reasonably 
have been expected to wage ceaseless wars 
against Turkey and Perma and to engage in 
more than half a century’s embittered struggle 
with the clansmen of Daghestan and Circassia 
in a purely disinterested fashion ?... Follow- 
ing the absorption of Georgia, tens of millions 
of rubles and scores of thousands of Russian 
lives were expended in fighting the traditional 
enemies of Georgia. ... 

Behind & ring of Russian bayonets, the 
population had risen by the 1830s to three- 
quarters of a million, and at the present day it 
is approaching the three million mark. Had 
events taken a different course, the Georgian 
nation might well have vanished from the 
face of the earth, relegating to the past & 
tradition of chivalry and of striking achieve- 
ment in many spheres of art, literature, and 
Christian civilization generally.’ 

The book is written in an excellent style, 
devoid of any modern ‘ sociologizations '. The 
digest of foreign sources is clear, the language 
lucid and expressive, the general remarks con- 
cise and to the point. The author always 
remains withm the limits of urbanity. His 
bibliography (pp. 288-317) 15 impressive and 
inoludes some very rare works. 

The number of slips in the book seems to be 
negligible. One would like to know the 
authority for the rendering of the Daghestanian 
title known as nutsal by nursal (pp. 154, 175). 
From the sentence &bout the southern Georgian 
prinoipahties which have been in Turlash 
hands ‘since the sixteenth century’ (p. 3) at 
least the major part of Samtskhe should be 
exaluded. 


Y. MINOBSEY 
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after reference to the existence of the previous 
manifesto of 18 December 1800 and the results 
of the new close inquiry, it was declared that, 
in view of the defenceless state of the country 
and the threat of civil war (p. 250), Eastern 
Georgia was taken into the direct administra- 
tion of Russia, while the matarial interests of 
the loyal princes were assured. 

The last two chapters of the book briefly 
describe the failures and successes of the first 
years of Russian rule. The venturesome 
pretenders to the Bagratad succession stirred 
up a series of troubles which had a rash and 
rather inconsiderate character, but confirmed 
the apprehensions which existed concerning 
the civil war threatening to break out between 
King Giorgi’s successors. The chief difficulty, 
however, seems to have resulted from the fact 
that the impoverished and depopulated country 
lacked the resources to support the troops 
necessary for its security, so long as communi- 
cations with Russa depended on the rough 
track across the formidable Caucasian pass of 
Darial. 

As often in history, the complex course of 
events outetripped the regulanty of contractual 
developmente, and when over & century later 
the situation had to be reconsidered, the rights 
of nations had to be argued on different 
foundations. In any cage for comparison's 
sake, it may be interesting to quote at this 
point the view expressed by a prominent 
Georgian constitutionalist, who after 1917 
represented Georgia in Western Europe: 
° Once the basic rights of authority were to 
pass to Russia, the royal power (in Georgia) 
would have been a form without contents, a 
kind of empty egg-shell. It was necessary to 
throw this egg-shell overboard ’, see Z. Avalov, 
Prisoyedineniye Gruzu k Rossi, St. Peters- 
burg, 1906, 199. 

Perhaps the most striking part qf Dr. Lang's 
careful investigation are the final conclusions 
(pp. 282-4) in which, after having Mans all 
the pros &nd cons, he displays his gift of 
historical synthesis : 

. it is clear that the fall of the Georgian 
monarchy was not solely due to the onward 
march of tearist imperialism as many writers 
have asserted. The undeniable fact is that by 
the year 1800, the process of disintegration of 
the Georgian state had reached a oritical stage. 
A fusion of Eastern and Western Georgis was 
as far away as ever, and the centrifugal forces 
in Georgis’s political life had triumphed, 
banishing the very concept of centralized royal 
power and an ordered system of administra- 
tion, The royal family of K‘art‘lo-Kakhet‘': 
was divided against itself, while Western 
Georgia was convulsed internally by orvil war 
between Imereti and Mingrelia. The essential 
conditions for evolving a sound body politic— 
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ad 360 : out of place in this section. 

insert after 372: Alessio Bombaci, ‘ Probleme 
der historischen Lautlehre der turkischen 
Sprache’, UJ, NF, xxiv, 1952, 88-105. 

ad 660 : has no connexion with Turkish. 

ad 562: ' Tagtól ’ is not a surname but means, 
in Hungarian: ' by the member '. 

ad 500-3: the inept publications of Winkler, 
could be omitted. Why include these from a 
very rich Altaic material, when the rest is 
not mentioned ? 

ad 850: to include in the section * Krimchak ' 
Marquart's Osteuropáische und osiasiatsche 
Atretfetige is as if one were to list the ‘ Cam- 
bridge Medieval History ’ under the heading 
* Liechtenstein °. 

insert after 1850: Friedrich Kraelitz, ' Ein 
Beitrag zur kasan-tatarischen Volks- 
literatur °, WZKM, xxxv 1930, 48-68. 

inseri afier 1879: Heikki Paasonen, ‘ Mi. 
schartatarische Volksdichtung °, edited by 
Kino Karahka, M SFOw., ov, 1953, 136 pp. 
The principal publication on this 

inseri after 1880: Vilmos Prohle, ' Tatár 
nyelvjárási adalékok ', NyK, xxxvi, 1908, 
08-110, 330-83. 

ad 2087: Deals wıth the Mongols and not 

- with the Tatars of Kazan. 


D. SINOR 


JOHANNES BENZING: Die tungusischen 
Sprachen: Versuch einer vergleichen- 
den: Grammatik. (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur in 
Mainz. Abhandlungen der Geistes- 
und, Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 
Jahrg. 1955, Nr. 11.) 151 pp. Wies- 
baden: Verlag der Akademie der 
Wissensehaften und der Literatur in 
Mainz, in Kommission bei Franz 
Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1956. DM. 
11.20. 


Few non-Russian scholars venture to tackle 
Tunguz linguistics, and their reluctance seems 
justified by the circumstances. They have 
neither direct access to Tunguz peoples nor 
library facilities adequate to the purpose of 
studying the various Russian publications 
dealing with Tunguz languages. Dr. Benzing 
was able to muster the courage necessary to 
write a comparative grammar based solely on 
Nanaj, Udihe, Evenki, Even, and Manchu 
material, though he was able to incorporate the 
material included in Cinoius’ Sravnel/naa 
fonetika tunguso-man’urskikh jazykov (Lenin- 
grad, 1949), which covers also other dialects. 

The work is divided into four parte : general 
survey of the Tungus languages, comparative 
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RUDOLF LOEWENTHAL: The Turkic 
languages and literatures of Central 


Asta: a bbhkography. (Central 
Asiatic Studies, 1.) 212 pp. 's-Graven- 
hage: Mouton & Co., 1957. (Dis- 


tributed in G.B. by International 
University Booksellers. £2 15s.) 


Output in the field of Turcology (in the 
widest sense of this term) has grown so much 
and older, especially Russian, publications have 
become so difficult to trace, that one must 
welcome any attempt to signal new publica- 
tions, and to remind us of the existence of the 
older ones. 

Mr. Loewenthal lists 2,093 Turoologic 
publications grouped according to their 
subject. An ‘Author, person and subject 
index’ adds considerably to the usefulness 
of this book. In general, this is a well-edited 
work, the references are detailed and accurate, 
and, what is very important, Mr. Loewenthal 
did not shrink from the hard work and self- 
discipline needed to indicate the exact pagina- 
tion of each publication quoted. Publications 
which the compiler could not see or check 
himself are marked with an asterisk—a most 
commendable and rarely adopted practice. 
Titles ın the lesser-known languages (Russian 
included) are given also in translation. 

All this is to the credit of this work. On the 
debit side one must mention the inclusion of 
some historical works, irrelevant and chosen 
at random (e.g. entries 117, 148, 165, eto.), sad 
some omissions and misunderstandings, e.g 
insert after 27: Paul Jyrkankallo, 4 ‘Die 

sprachwissenschaftlichen Veroffentlichungen 

von Prof. Dr. Martti Rasanen ', SO, xix, 18, 

1954, 14 pp. 
ad 144; concerns Hungarian linguistics. There 

is no need to include this one item chosen 

from the very rich Hungarian literature 
dealing with Turkish loan-words in Hun- 


garian. 
ad 148 : has nothing to do with Old Turkish. 


ad 230: ite place would be in the section 
‘Middle Turkic’. 
ad 273: its place would be im section A.1. 


ad 280: as Mr. Loewenthal rightly points out, 
this publication deals with Mongol docu- 
ments. On what grounds is it then included 
in the ‘ Old Turkio ’ seotion ? 

insert after 292 : Carl Brookelmann, ‘ Altturkes- 
tanische Volkeweisheit’, OZ, vur, 1920, 
50-78; ° Altturkestanische Volkspoesie ’, 
AM, 1, 1924, 24-44. 

ad 325: does not deal with the Coman Jan- 
guage. None of Bang’s many works dealing 
with Coman is mentioned in this section, 

ad section ‘ Kipchak’. A very poor selection 
indeed. 
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is what would seem to follow from what he 
says, and it shows to what nonsensical con- 
clusions the mechanical application of Laut- 
and other -Gesetze can lead us. This is not the 
only example of ite kind which can be found in 
Dr. Benzing’s book. 

A reviewer has to mention the shortcomings 
of the work he is asked to pass judgment on ; 
it is also his duty to return an unambiguous 
verdict. I have no hesitation 18 saying that 
Dr. Benxzing's book is a very useful contribu- 
tion to Altaio studies. Its virtues far outstrip 
ite shortcomings and it gives an on the whole, 
reliable and detailed picture of Tunguz 
languages. Even where it errs in interpretation 
it may still serve further research. 


D. SINOR 


R. C. MrrRA : The decline of Buddhism in 
India. (Visva-Bharati Studies, 20.) 
v, 164, vii pp. Calcutta: Visva- 
Bharati, 1954. Rs. 6. 


This survey is based on a thees produced st 
the University of Paris, and completed in 1949. 
Utalizing a wide range of sources, literary and 
epigraphic, Hindu, Muslim, Tibetan, and 
Chinese, Dr. Mitra has given a series of valuable 
surveys of the conditions of Buddhism in the 
various regions of India from the time of 
Harga until its final disappearance. He has 
made good use of archaeological and icono- 
graphio evidence, and has gathered together 
virtually all the &ignificant available data, in 
the case of Bengal, Nepal, and Orisea tracing 
the survivals of Buddhiam down to recent 
centuries. 

Probably most readers will find the last 
chapter of this work of the greatest interest, 
for here the author considers the causes of the 
decline of Buddhism in India. He reviews the 
numerous suggestions of earlier students— 
persecutions by Hindus, corruption in the 
Buddhist order, internal divisions, defective 
organization and absence of episcopal author- 
ity, ineffectual relations with the laity, and 
the Muslim conquest—and he rightly con- 
cludes that none of these factors alone was 
sufficient to destroy Buddhism 1n India, though 
some may have contributed to its disappear- 
ance. He finally suggests that the very 
character of Buddhism itself was the under- 
lying reason for ite failure to survive, for its 
pesmmism, atheism, and generally 568 
character were unsatisfying to the Indian 
genius. 

In arriving at this conclusion Dr. Mitra is 
somewhat inconsistent. At first he seems to 
favour Buddhism in ite Theravüda form, and 
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phonetios, comparative morphology, syn- 
tactical remarks. 

The first of these parte is & study of sound- 
correspondenoes existing between the various 
dialects. On the basis of these correspondences 
& reconstructed, starred form is grven which 
is meant to represent the ' original' sound of 
Gemeiniuwngustisch. The utility of such recon- 
structions is highly questionable. If, for 
instance, an initial b- remains unchanged 
throughout the Tunguz languages, it is obvious 
that Gemeintunguotsch, 1f such a language ever 
existed, must be credited with an initial *b- ; 
such are the rules of this innocent game. 
But what about the initial voiceless affricate ? 
Among the dislects quoted four show c-, four 
č- (with a Manchu © variant), one has ¢ and 
another s-. From these the existence of an 
inrtial *¢- is inferred. We are not told the 
reasons for the choice which could have fallen, 
80 16 would seem, on *c-. Is the decision taken 
on a simple majority vote with the chairman- 
author having an extra casting-vote? The 
word-correspondences given by Dr. Benzing 
are very useful and, in the majority acceptable. 
Was it really necessary to attempt the recon- 
struction of a highly hypothetical Gemeintungu- 
sisch ? I do not think so, though, it must be 
emphasized, Dr. Benzing was simply following 
& procedure which, though somewhat out of 
date, is still frequently applied in Ural-Altaio 
studies. - 

The morphological section, by far the longest 
in the book (pp. 53-147), shows the same defect 
but here 1618 far leas disturbing. The quantity 
and the variety of Tunguz suffixes gives ample 
opportunity to Dr. Benzing to discuss morpho- 
logical questions independent of the problem 
of origins. The very richness of the material 
presented makes mistakes or unjustified state- 
ments unavoidable, but, here again, Dr. Ben- 
zing is not mistaken in the facts but simply 
in their interpretation. He does not seem to 
have followed up some of his statements to 
their ultimate consequences. In para. 87 the 
enumeration of plural suffixes in the different 
Tunguz languages (synchronio survey) begins 
with the statement that a Manchu -i plural 
suffix ‘ist gesetzmassig geschwunden’. In 
` my view this means that there is no -/ plural 
in Manchu—as in fact we have no evidence 
that it has ever existed. But then, on what 
grounds can we mention it for Manchu? In 
para. 85, Dr. Benzing goes even one step 
further. Having stated that m Manchu 
* 4 had lautgeseizlich disappeared, he quotes as 
example: ‘gala “Hand” {< tg. *mpala), 
“ Hande" (wohl < tg. *pàla.)'. Does he 
really want us to believe that every time a 
Manchu word is used in si form to 
demgnate plurality, the invisible ghost of & 
Gemeiniungusisch *-L is there to haunt? This 
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without, in our opinion, giving it the attention 
it deserves (p. 148). Jainism broadly accepts 
the Indian caste system, as it seems Indian 
Buddhism did also; Jainism allows the wor- 
ship of gods for temporal boons and advan- 
tages, as does Buddhism, even in its Theravada 
form. But, unlike Buddhism, Jamism has 
never compromised in its fundamental atheism, 
which it proclaims if anything more forcibly 
than Buddhism ever did. On this analogy we 
may suggest that, by developing its peculiar 
form of theism, Buddhism gained no real 
strength, but rather prepared the way for ite 
reabsorption into the mam body of Hinduism. 
The most striking aspect of Jainism, in its 
social context, is ite cultivation of the laity. 
The Jain layman’s hfe is very strictly dis- 
ciplined, under the pastoral care of the monks 
of the local monastery. The Buddhist wharas 
of medieval India chiefly relied for their sup- 
port on ancient endowments and occasional 
royal donations, and seem to have paid httle 
attention to the religious needs of the local 
laity. In such ciroumstenoes the brahman 
who performed the domestio ntes might well 
exert a much greater influence on the life of the 
layman than the monk from the nearby 
Buddhist monastery, the members of which 
had long given up the practice of begging. 
Moreover, without lay backing 4 celibate 
monastic community must inevitably dis- 
appear in course of time, for, however earnest 
its monks may be, only the laity can provide 
them with novices to replace members lost by 
death. The Jains have survived chiefly 
because they were backed by a disciplined lay 
community, looked on as an integral part of 
their sangha. The Buddhists perished largely 
because they failed to found a real ‘ church’ 
in India. In most cases the laymen on whom 
their monasteries relied for support appear to 
have been Buddhists only in varying degrees. 
An Indian if either a Jam or not a Jain. In 
medieval India, on the other hand, most of the 
lay supporters of Buddhism seem to have been 
merely partial Buddhista, as m China and 
Japan in later times, and there were probably 
never more than a few out-and-out Buddhists, 
while even these no doubt usually performed 
the Hindu domestic rites of birth, initiation, 
marriage, and death. In China the Buddhist 
monks have gained prestige among the laity 
by their performance of funeral oeremonies 
believed to aid the soul of the deceased; in 
India it was always the brahmans who were 
called upon to assist ın the most solemn family 
rites, As the number of whole-hearted Buddhist 
laymen grew less, recruitment to the monastic 
order must have become progressively more 
difficult. In some parts of India, even in the 
Gupta period, many monasteries were half 
empty, according to Fa-hsien. 
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to look on all MahAyünist developments a8 
decadent : 

‘One by one their main planks were 
being thrown overboard by the Buddhists. 
Having abandoned the strictly umpersonal 
and dispassionate approach to life, the 
Buddhists first made way to devotional 
element [sic] and personal deities. .'. . A 
craving for the supernatural replaced the 
severely rational outlook of Buddha. Logio 
gave way to magic. In its later evolution 
even Vajrayana deities were dismissed as 
superfluous encumbrances.... The spirit of 
Buddha had long been smothered under the 
deadweight of metaphysical sophistry, crass 
idolatry and rank superstitions (p. 158).’ 
Yet five pages later we read : 

‘To the Indian mind, atheism was the 
original sin of Buddhism for which a tardy, 
though inescapable, Nemesis was worked 
out in its ultimate disappearance. Time 
could smooth many odds, the intellectual 
heresy of yesterday may become an accepted 
commonplace of today. But the Buddhist 
denial of God implied an outrage on the 
spiritual craving of man, which no amount 
of righteousness could redeem and no intellec- 
tual integrity could condone. Indian 
philosophy willingly absorbed many ele- 
ments of Buddhist scepticism, but never 
forgave Buddhism for its primary fault of 
atheism (p. 163). 

Many modern historians believe that all 
value judgments are out of place in serious 
works of historical research. "Though this view 
may imply an unfair and unnecessary limita- 
tion of the rghts of the historian, jt is 
evident that his value judgments must at 
least be consistent. It may be held that 
Buddhism betrayed the original austere 
message of ite founder, and thereby weakened 
itself and prepared for its own destruction; 
it is equally possible to maintain that, by 
devising & charaoteristio pantheon of ite own, 
Buddhism adapted. iteelf more olosely to the 
needs and aspirations of the ordinary Indian 
and thus improved its chances of survival. 
These two theories cannot both be true, but 
it is possible that they are both falee. Any 
visitor to Ceylon and Burma, any student of 
the art of Bharhut and Sanchi, will realize 
that even Theravada Buddhism can provide 
as much scope for devotion and piety as most 
other religions, and is in no way weakened by 
its fandamental atheism, of which the simpler 
believer is hardly uf at all aware. 

Perhaps some light on the causes of the dis- 
appearance of Buddhism in India may be 
thrown by a comparative study of Buddhism 
“and Jainism, which, quietly and without fuss, 
has managed to survive there to this day. 
Dr. Mitra briefly considers this line of approach, 
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the Vükütakas was not northern Maharastra 
(p. 10), but what is now Madhya Pradesh. 
Tho use of the form Guzrat (passim) 18 strange 
&nd irregular. Reference to 'the orthodox 
school of Hinayüna', whatever that may be, 
as being ‘taken in by the later tendency to 
image worship’ in medieval Sind (p. 35) 
gives a false impression ; by the third century 
A.D. it i8 probable that all Buddhists, orthodox 
or otherwise, were iconolators. A feudatory of 
king Govindacandra the Gahadavala could 
hardly have lived ın A.D. 1219 (p. 42), since 
Govindacandra died about 60 years earlier. 
The author’s English ia generally adequate and 
olear, and in parte of his concluding chapter it 
becomes quite eloquent and forceful, but we 
are at a loss to understand the sentence: 
“Gaya has been naturally enough the find- 
spot of native as well as of foreign pilgrims’ 
(p. 42). 

Despite these criticisms, Dr. Mitra’s work is 
a scholarly study of the subject, and is of real 
value both to the historian and to the student 
of Indian religions. 


å. L. BASHAM 


BAOHINDRA Kumar Marry: Economie 
life of northern India 4n the Gupta 
period (cir. A.D. 300-550). xvui, 
223 pp., map. Calcutta: The World 
Press Private, Ltd., 1957. Rs. 12.50, 
21s. 


The economie history of Indie, or the 
economio basis of Indian civilization (as 
Kaptilya and Atindranath Bose have it), bas 
been little studied as yet, partly from lack of 
interest and partly from the supposed m- 
adequacy of materials. To date we have full- 
scale studies for southern India in the penod 
A.D. 1000-1500 (Appadorai) and for northern 
India, between 600 3.0. and 4.D. 200 (Bose): 
Dr. Matty here extends our view with & 
similar, though less comprehensive, survey for 
northern India in a.D. 300—650. 

The most disputed problem 18 that of the 
ownership of the land, & matter over which 
legal and political historians also have been 
greatly agitated. In part the controversy is 
based on varying definitions of ‘ ownership ' 
(for example: in & sense the state or monarch 
‘owns’ all land m every civilized society, 
though subjeots or citizens may hold and use 
it). Dr. Maity deaides that in his period the 
king was the ultimate owner of the land and 
that from (' of") the king the village, peasant, 
priest, vassal, official, endowed institution, 
eto., derived their title to occupy, use, or 
sell the land and its product. Unfortunately 
the question is begged on p. 16 and elsewhere 
whether the king claimed actual ownership of 
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In medieval India, excludmg Nepal, 
Buddhism remained in a fairly flourishing 
condition only in Bihar and Bengal, where 
wealthy monasteries received the lıberal 
patronage of the Pala kings, many if not all 
of whom were algo staunch supporters of the 
Varnáárama-dharma of Hinduism. Here, 
moreover, the Vajrayana and Sahajaydna 
forma of Buddhism, however corrupt they may 
have been, provided something immediately 
intelligible to the layman. Even if they were 
disreputable in their private lives, the Saha- 
jayüna munstrels, spreading their message 
through simple songs in the vernacular, must 
have given some inspiration and comfort to 
many ordinary people. For all their perversity, 
the Siddhas must be numbered among the 
spiritual ancestors of Caitanya on the one 
hand and of Kabir on the other, and thus one 
of the chief legacies of Buddhism to India 
has been, as well as the Stinyavada transmuted 
into Advaita by 8, & message of sim- 
plicity and easy-going happiness, different 
indeed from the doctrines attributed to the 
Master in the Pal: scriptures, but nevertheless 
of value and importance in the later develop- 
ments of Hindu religion. But the Siddhas, 
though Buddhista of & sort, were propagators 
of & message as well suited to Hinduism as to 
Buddhism. Thus, with the monasteries looted 
by the Muslims and their monks dispersed, 
the Siddhas alone were hardly capable of 
preserving anything of the Buddhist Dharma 
in the lands where formerly 1t had flourished 
most strongly. 

Dr. Mitra’s book is open to critacism on 
several grounds. Misprints are numerous, and 
many of them are uncorreoted in the list of 
errata at the end. Diacritics are often missing 
or wrongly placed. The absence of a biblio- 
graphy قد‎ regrettable, especially as so many 
references are given in an abridged form. Thus 
° Lotus p. 89’ (p. 153) ıs quite inadequate 
without & list of bibliographical abbreviations 
and a full bibliography. The reader already 
knowing something about the subject may 


assume that the JSad-dharma-pundarika 18 . 


meant, and try the ‘ Sacred Books of the East ' 
tranal&tion, but the less well informed student 
wil be put to great trouble if he wishes to 
trace the author's source. In a work which 
makes many allusiona to Buddhist images 
illustrations would have been helpful; 1b 
appears that the original thesis was provided 
with these, for m one place Dr. Mitra refers to 
* plate V fig. 2’ (p. 98), without mentioning 
the volume in which the illustration occurs. He 
commits the old soleaism of Sthüneóvara for 
Sthanviévara (p. 7), and uses the unpleasant 
and unnecessary Indo-Persian hybiid neolo- 
gism Hindusthin (p. 32).  Sankuna twice 
appears for Cankuna (pp. 21, 24). The home of 
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wage-labourer and his position (like Dr. Bose, 
Dr. Maity thinks he was probably worse off 
than the slave in many respeots), and on forced. 
labour (more common than in earlier periods) 
demanded by the king of the peasants and 
artisans: looked on as & sort of taxation, 
which might also be transferred to the recipient 
of a benefice. 

The chapter on ‘ Corporate economic life’ 
deals with the guilds, including their function 
as banks and their other important activities 
in society. Their growth and influence is 
Buggested by the great attention paid to them 
by contemporary legal writers. 

The last chapter deals with currency and also 
with usury. The former part is based on 
research with Mr. S. K. Guha into the gold 
content of contemporary coinage, in which 
previous analysis by Cunningham was found 
to be incorrect. The debasement of the coinage 
after Skandagupta reflects the economic 
difficulties resulting from the Hunnish Wars 
of the mid-fifth century. 

Though ‘freedom of contract’ is said to 
have been an important feature of the economy, 
legitimate rates of interest were laid down 
by the legal theorists, determined by the 
respectability of the borrower, risks involved, 
and security given: 60% appears as the 
maximum, comparing favourably with more 
recent rates which ranged up to 150%. The 
basic rate for a secured loan, however, is as 
much as 15%. The growth of usury is reflected 
by the weakening of the laws against it: the 
earlier ceiling on total interest payable, that 1t 
should not exceed the amount of the prinorpal, 
was allowed to rise to twice the principal when 
gold was loaned, and to &s much as eight times 
the principal when certain perishable com- 
modities were taken (three times or four times 
in the case of gram). 

The main sources exploited by Dr. Maity 
are the coppet-plate grants of the period, the 
dharmaóüstras of Narada and Brhaspati, the 
Amarakoéa, the ingoriptions, and the coinage. 
Kaémandaka and Kàhdása are quoted on the 
theory and justification of taxation, the latter 
and Varahamuhira for some details regarding 
agriculture. Some foreign sources are used for 
the overseas trade. In the discussion on 
sources Vatayãyana, Südraka, and Visakha- 
datta are placed in the period, though 1t would 
geom more probable that the first two lived in 
the third century and the last-named at the 
end of the sixth century. As hardly anything 
has been gleaned from these writers the point 
ig not very material. 

Dr. Maity suggests (p. 55), or perhaps 
assumes, that land revenue was the greatest 
source of wealth to the state. Statistical study 
is, of course, totally impossible for this period, 
nevertheless some reasoned estimate of the 
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the land concerned or merely the right to the 
gadbhaga in exchange for protection, which 
right he could, of course, alienate. The topic 
requires further ‘discussion, and especially 
comparison with the methods of description 
which have been found useful in analysing 
economic systems elaewhere. We may remark, 
however, that the Gupta kingship itself rested 
in part on & title derived from the Licchavi 
commonwealth or oligarchy, though the nature 
of the alliance is obscure. The views of ancient 
Indian lawgivers on land tenure and kingship 
varied, and the actual system certainly under- 
went many changes. The interactaon between 
the real and ideal worlds will be an interesting 
but difficult study. Dr. Maity’s contribution 
here is most useful, thanks to his careful 
deduction of the meanings of many obscure 
terms used in the documents of his period. 
The chapter on the ‘ Land system’ is by far 
the most valuable part of this book. It should 
be taken in conjunction with those of Appi- 
dorai (pp. 100-178) and Bose (pp. 13-37) as 
regards the theory of land tenure, not as 
refuting their interpretations. 

The following chapter on the ' Revenue 
system ' 1s useful as à survey of the multitude 
of taxes and tithes, though its conclusions 
about the total tax on land seem inadequate. 
The question whether the sadbhaga is reckoned 
on total product or on inorease (ie. after 
deduoting the outlay, particularly seed) is 
ignored. Medieval commentators such as 
Kulliika hold the latter view. As to the total 
tax, we might provisionally suppose that the 
colleotaon of one-quarter of the increase, com- 
posed of the sadbAaga plus one-twelfth, for 
religious tithes and miscellaneous dues, which 
seems to be the recognized practice later 
(Madhava ; Munro; Appadorai, 683), already 
obtained. 

The topics of the remaining chapters are 
less well developed, though the chapters are 
useful as careful collections of materials. The 
products of agriculture, animal husbandry, and 
industry are catalogued, with some informa- 
tion on agricultural techniques and industrial 

apprenticeship. 
` ‘Trade and commerce’ discusses briefly 
the activities of the éresihin as merchant, 
banker, and local administrator and of the 
éarthaviha or caravan merchant. The articles 
traded, hazards of the trade routes, and 
regulations and laws governing commerce and 
transport are noted. Foreign trade is dealt 
with at some length, and the balance of the 
western trade is found td be in favour of 
India, whilst the trade with China was probably 
evenly balanced. 

In the chapter on ‘ Labour’ the varieties of 
slave recognized by legal writers are set out, 
not very clearly, followed by sections on the 
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that although they originated, as did the 
Hoysalas, aa hill-chiefs, trading upon the 
martial prowess of their people, their influence 
spread westwards and southwards so as to 
control the coastal strip which their predeces- 
sors had neglected or had only fitfully ex- 
ploited (e.g. c. 1330-1400). The differance 
was partly due to pepper and (subordinately) 
to rice, for which a keen foreign market had 
suddenly developed. ^ For details of the 
fascinating peculiarities of this strip one will 
look in vain in this book—for the author is 
alien to it and knows little of its geography 
(his reason why Ikkéri was abandoned as a 
royal seat for Bednür is hardly convinoing)— 
but he draws exhaustively on epigraphical 
and literary materials and, by laying every 
available written source under contribution 
and by inspecting and photographing existing 
monuments, has provided a well-documented 
skeleton account of the dynasty, which 
students of the English and Portuguese in 
India cannot afford to ignore. The authentic 
medieval atmosphere amongst the rulers of a 
part of India which was once of paramount 
importance to the Europeans shines clearly 
through the sources which Mr. Swaminathan 
cites, 

I expect that he, and his friends and col- 
leagues, will want to write more on South 
India during the period that forms the bridge 
between the ancient and the modern. They 
should proceed, for that is where their special 
alil can very well be put to use. Yet since 
encouragement may be tempered with advice, 
& more detailed review of Mr. Swaminathan’s 
bosk is due both to him and his companions, 
and to the public at large. The author and 
publisher deserve to be commended for their 
enterprise, and they must not take amiss the 
criticisms that follow. 

The author’s teste of historical validity are 
somewhat naive (see pp. 8, 9, 181); and his 
style, which is as yet not unoharacteristio, is 
rather pedestrian. He takes it for granted that 
his readers are fully aware of the setting in 
which the story comes to be told. Far too 
many native terms are left unexplamed (see 
pp. 22, 28, 29, 39, 48, 184, etc.). Some strange 
instances of ignorance occur (on p. 17 ° Kirütaa' 
are just hill-tribes, and on p. 171 the number 
° 13,000 ° refers to villages existing in Ganga 
times). He copies rather more than 18 neces- 
Bary, copies some passages twice over (pp. 191, 
218), and seldom copies accurately. In an 
atrocious example on p. 177 there are seven 
mistakes in one paragraph, some of which 
succeed in destroying the sense of the whole. 
In copying old-fashioned English he miscopies, 
‘° correots ' his script, fails to detect misprints, 
and fails to supply notes which are required to 
enable a well-educated Indian of to-day to 
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overall relationship between industry (manu- 
facture) and agriculture would be worth 
attempting. The present domination of agri- 
culture and pressure on the land, following 
what might be called the ‘ agricultural revolu- 
tion’ in India between approximately 1757 
and 1911, seems to have been preceded by & 
period in whioh the majority of the population 
were dependent on manufacture, when there 
was a flourishing and most advantageous 
export trade, particularly in textiles, steel, 
jewellery, and ivory work. Whether this 
balance of the economy obtained already in 
the Gupta period and earlier 1s a subject which 
ought to be investigated, following R. C. Dutt’s 
contention, accepted by Bose (p. 190), that 
ancient India was ' an industrial country ’. 

The concluding remarks on classes and living 
standards are rather vague. A question of great 
significance which is not noticed is whether the 
officials received salaries (as seems to have 
been usual in earlier times) or fiefs (as was 
usual in later tames). 

The transcription of technical terms is 
sometimes inconsistent. Is charu (p. 61) the 
same as cûru (p. 63) ? 

Dr. Maity's work is an interesting sequel to 
those of Appadorai and Bose, and we look 
forward to many more such studies of the 
segments of Indian history in its economio 
aspect, until the overall economic evolution of 
Indian society becomes intelligible. 


A. K. WARDER 


K. D. SWAMINATHAN : The Nayakas of 
Ikkeri. viii, 327 pp., 10 plates, map. 
Madras: P. Varadachary & Co., 1957. 
Rs. 10. 


This is & praiseworthy attempt to do some- 
thing which has been needed for a long time, 
viz, an &ocount from an In angle of a 
major native dynasty (c. 1500-1775) with 
which Portuguese officials and English and, to 
& lesser extent, Dutch traders came into 
regular and often aritical contact. Nominally 
mere vassals of Vijayanagara, the rulers of 
Ikkéri eventually controlled the whole of the 
modern North and South Kanara Districts ; 
and it is a pleasmg coincidence that this book, 
which was intended to be an important con- 
tribution to Karpátaka history, appeara soon 
after this region, which had long languished 
under remote control, was once again reunited 
politically with Mysorean society. That 
formed the group from which it always had 
important differences, but which is linguisti- 
cally and culturally its nearest kın, and to 
which in pre-British days it was often oon- 
nected governmentally. 

The special feature of the Ikkéri family is 
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words can aptly characterize a man who, when 
agreeing to translate into English highly 
important Portuguese documents, supplies the 
following, which are favourable examples ? On 
p. 278 an entire paragraph is printed as 
follows : 


‘It was necessary to punish Canara both 
by remittance of rice to this city and by the 
exhorbitant selling price and the carelessness 
with which they used to treat the officials 
and soldiers of the army had departed in 
which there were 350 men, disembarked, 
the captain Joseph being qualified for such 
a post, so by the value of his endowment as 
for having & great desire of honour, integrity 
ete.’ 


And on p. 280 a single sentence reads : 


‘The enemys besides hostilities in the 
population and forts destroyed were a large 
number who died.’ 

The same man renders Moncóes do Reino as 
' Notions of the Reign ’. 


By the application of this technique the 
author, for whom I have every sympathy, was 
deprived of the virtue of a great part of every 
Portuguese document he handled, except for 
those translated elsewhere. I suspect that even 
an expert in seventeenth century Portuguese 
would have his work cut out to reconstruct 
what the original must have been. This is all 
very sad when without delay or expense (except 
for postage) a competent helper could have 
been secured. 


J. DUNCAN M. DERRETT 


K. M. Varma: Natya, nytia and nrtya : 
their meaning and relation. xiii, 86 pp. 
Calcutta, etc.: Orient Longmans, 
1957. Rs. 3. 


This book should be considered as an ex- 
ploratory attempt m accordance with the 
&uthor's explicit intention (p. xii). He rightly 
remarks, ‘The day when those who want to 
study the theory of Indian arts from Sanskrit 
sources can do so without struggling with 
textual problems has not yet come’ (p. x). 
That being so, an earnest attempt to get at 
the original meaning of the basic terms, ndiya, 
nita, and nriya must be taken seriously, 
especially if, as in this case, the author's 
approach is definitely sound. That does not 
mean that he makes things easy for his 
readers who, as he says, ' should be prepared 
to undergo some labour ' (p. xii). His sentenoes 
are difficult to follow, the word-order often 
being very twisted and his statements some- 
times conflicting. On p. 5 nrtia is ‘ angaviksepa 
wanting in only laya and tala’ and on p. 1 
‘anganksepa requiring only laya and tala’ 
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understand the text. His map contains many 
places which do not occur in the story, and 
are not historically significant, while histori- 
cally important places such as Bhatkal, 
Gersoppa, Honüvara, Srngéri, and Kalaéa do 
not appear. An indication of where Golconda 
lies, and of the configuration of the land, 
would have been helpful. His index is excep- 
tionally full and appears to have been care- 
fully compiled; but why was it necessary to 
index Somasekhara Rao, M.P., Publisher, of 
Bangalore, and were not Rama Pai and 
Ramappsa (pp. 76, 77) the same person? 
Similarly Binay and Shenoy are both Senvi. 
Technical material 18 either left unexplained 
or not always accurately explained (pp. 173, 
177, 178—in the last of which the inscription 
he cites merely says that the grant shall be a 
milla, 1.6, & heritage, for the male issue of 
females, i.e. the daughters of the donees, 
and of any of the donees who were themselves 
female). In two cases ignorance of English 
usage perverts his meaning: there were more 
than one dancing girl at court (p. 115) and 
more than five accountants (I suspect) under 
Sivappa Nayaka (p. 168). Unidiomatic English 
abounds, and neologisms such as ‘atleast’ 
cannot be accepted. On p. 167 I cannot tell 
what was intended to be conveyed by 
' adorated '. What, again, is the ‘ edification 
of a dead person ’ (p. 188) ? Printing mistakes 
are fairly frequent, but a small improvement 
in this respect would place this work ahead of 
most Indian publications. Worse are indica- 
tions of deficient imagination. When a poet 
complacently describes himself as a ‘ 

tree for poete" and the like (p. 224) he does 
not mean that he patronizes poets : he means 
that his compostions are so fine and so 
elaborate that he is a happy hunting-ground 
for hard-pressed plagiariste. And when 
females, and in particular Queens, in the 
coastal strip have extra-marital connexions 
with various people the inference is not that 
they were libidinous (still less do we need to be 
told that gaudet teniamine mrtus (1)) but that 
they were following the ancient custom of the 
country rather than the usages of Aryans 
imported from beyond the mountains: these 
people were after all matrilineal and poly- 
androus (see p. 161). Incidentally the Portu- 
guese ending -cdo does not indicate Shah, 
but Khan. 

Faults though these are, their importance 
varies, and one may still be grateful for a 
useful book and expect further from its author. 
Here the review would have ended but for the 
fact that a person, who, if the author is to be 
believed, 18 m Holy Orders, has perpetrated a 
scandalous outrage upon him to which atten- 
tion must be drawn. To say the least, the 
author was inept to rely upon him, but what 
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His hope that the term bharatandtyam may 
eventuaily be discovered in ancient texts which 
describe that style of dancing which manifestly 
is nearest to the precepts of the Na@tyaédastra, 
seems to have little chance of being realized. 
This art which used to be known as deviaftam 
until quite recently, was rechristened following 
the revival of interest in this magnificent sur- 
vival of ancient traditions, when it became 
imperative to find a name which would obliter- 
ate its connexion with a olass of dancers and 
an, originally, religious practice no longer 
acceptable. No better name could have been 
chosen, but it could not have been devised as 
long as the art was alive in 1te original context. 

The author's attempt to break through the 
smokescreen of the numerous purely theoretical 
and metaphysical speculations from the middle 
ages to our days in order to gain under- 
standing of the practical meaning of the terms 
when first used, is refreshing and stimulating 
and his new exposition of the possible rela- 
tionship and historical sequence of these three 
basic concepts of dramatic art well worth 
serious consideration. 


A. A. BAKE 


RENÉ DE NEBESKY-WOJKOWTTZ : Oracles 
and demons of Tibet: the cult and 
sconography of the Tibetan protective 
deities. xv, 666 pp, 20 plates. 
’s-Gravenhage : Mouton & Co. ; Lon- 
don: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. £5 6s. 


As one of the main fruits of two to three 
years’ residence in Kalimpong, near the 
Bengal-Tibetan fronter, this book is a most 
impresarve piece of painstaking research-work. 
The author has Bought out over 200 scarcely 
known ritual texts (listed on pp. 575-603) and 
has made good use of the best available Tibetan 
informants. The result is this large volume, in 
which the various groups of the lesser Tibetan 
divinities are described 1n great detail (pp. 3- 
340) and some of the relevant rituals discussed 
(pp. 369—408). The later chapters deal with 
oracies and divination, weather-making, black 
magico, and protective rites. The last brief 
chapter, ‘ Some notes on Tibetan Shamanism ’, 
i8 in the nature of an appendix. Regarding the 
book as a whole, one is aware that one thing 1s 
lacking, namely a proper introduction, which 
would place this heterogeneous company of 
gods and demons within the general context of 
Tibetan religion. One suspects that except for 
Tibetan scholars, all will put this book aside 
in alarm before they reach the third page. 
Tibetan names and terms cause inevitable 
problems when one writes for a slightly wider 
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(the latter being, of course, the correct render- 
ing of idlalaytérayam). The habit of breaking 
off the external sandhi in the Sanskrit quota- 
tions by consistently joining the case ending of 
one word to the initial vowel of the next is 
disturbing (p. 17, n. 2, preksaniyaka miti eva 
midam; yp. 65, mángalya mati krtvüca nrita 
metat pravartiiam, eto.). The treatise suffers 
from repetitiousness and has many passages 
which come close to special pleading. Still 
the author's attitude is the right one, a 
reaction against the ' Hineininterpretierung ’ 
in the majority of books on Indian art in 
general and music and dance in particular. 

Mr. Varma, noting the absurdity of the 
medieval definition of náfya as an art-form 
exolusively dependent on rasa, nrtya on bhava, 
and nra on neither, but on la and laya 
alone and hence devoid of any claim to emo- 
tional qualities, has had the sense to go back 
to the source from which the later authors, 
without exception, olaim to derive their 
theories, namely the Natyaéastra, and he tries 
to find out what Bharata who wrote ın direct 
contact with practice and not in a hothouse 
of theoretical speculations completely divorced 
from reality, has to say on that subject. He 
finds a beautiful definition of nátya (p. 46, 
Bütya&istra, Baroda edition, 1, i, sl. 112) : 

yo Li evabhavo lokasya sukhaduhkhasaman- 


50 ian eee nityam ity abhidhiyate. 
This, of course, means the theatrical repre- 
sentation of the world in all ite aspects, and, 
in this form, derjved from Brahma alone. 
Quite independently from this nátya he then 
mests mia (p. 53, Baroda edition, 1, iv, 
1118-20), 

mayipidam smrjam nriiam sandhyakalesu 

nrtyata 

nindkaranasamyuktair angahürasr vibhust- 

tam, 

an art created and revealed by Siva alone and 
consisting of pure dance movements. Since 
Bharata, speaking about this nrtia, explicitly 
says sobham jünayati (p. 65, Baroda edition, 
I, $l. 176-80), the medieval contention that 
aria has nothing to do with rasa 1s untenable. 
Besides the medieval apportioning of rasa to 
nàjya and bhava to nriya is manifestly artificial 
too, In view of Bharata’s own dictum na 
bhàvahino 'st$ raso na bhàvo rasavarjitah, which 
18 the only rational approach to this duality. 

The author makes out & very strong case 
that nriya, as distinct from natya and urta, 
designates a form of art which resulted from 
the interaction of náiya and mia (Brahma- 
Siva) from Bharata onwards and that, con- 
trary to what the medieval theorists and their 
followers have to say on this subject, all the 
later art-forms can be classified as nriya with 
greater or less stress on the nüiga element. 
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those who would profit so much from a visit 
to the heart of the country. The author must 
bear with two more small oriticisms, for he 
may remain assured that his book will in any 
case remain indispensable for a long tame to 
come and that it is especially welcome to 
the present reviewer. I draw attention to the 
unrestrained use of the term éakti for feminine 
partners in Tibetan religion. On p. 21 yum 
is given as the Tibetan for sakti, but yum 
‘Mother’ represents prajüà ‘wisdom’, not 
‘energy’. On p. 120 lceam-ma is translated 
Sakti, but lcam-ma (lcam-mo) means properly 
'Lady' and this would do very well here. 
On p. 212 mahdéakts is used as a tatle, presum- 
ably translating yum chen. Why not ' Great 
Mother’? Why, too, are deities of the yi-dam 
type omitted altogether (p. 23)! sTag-lha 
° Tiger-God ' is mentioned on pp. 316 and 459. 
It 18 interesting and relevant to our subject- 
matter that this demon-god should have 
become Guru drag-po (mentioned on p. 218), 
who is the foremost sNying-ma-pa yi-dam. 
By mThing-kha (also p. 219) Guru drag-mthing 
is clearly indicated in this context, not 
mThing-g: zhal bzang-ma. Finally I remain 
rather sceptical about the value of the last 
short chapter, which attempts to relate some 
aspeots of Tibetan religion to an undefined 
Shamanism. Rainbows as a bridge to heaven 
seem an obvious symbol without implying 
any connexion between Buriat red and blue 
silk ribbons used for one purpose and Tibetan 
red and yellow ones used for another (p. 552). 
When there is a real connexion, for example 
in the use of scape-goats, it is not really 
significant, for scape-goate have been used, 
one imagines, the whole world over. 


D, L. SNELLGROYVE 


F. W. THomas: Ancient folk-Bterature 
from north-eastern Tsbet (introductions, 
texts, translations and notes). (Abhand- 
lungen der Deutschen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Klasse für 
Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, Jahrg. 
1952, Nr. 3.) ix, 76, 203 pp., 7 plates, 
map. Berlin : Akademie-Verlag, 1957. 
DM. 40. 


The basic material of this volume consists of 
six short Tibetan MSS selected from the Stein 
collection of Tun-huang material, now in the 
India Office Library. These texts are edited 
in roman script, translated, and annotated ; 
excerpts from the MSS themselves are repro- 
duced on seven plates. Each text is introduced 
by & separate introduotion and for the whole 
work there is a geographical introduction 
(pp. 1-18) and a long linguistic introduction 
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publio, but Dr. Nebesky-Wojkowitz, assuming 
perhaps that anyone interested in Tibetan 
iconography and religion will surely have to 
learn Tibetan, is quite unstinting in his use of 
it. While admiring his resolute attitude, I feel 
that he might have been rather more consider- 
ate to his would-be readers, who do not yet 
know this language. It is true that many 


proper names cannot be translated satis- 


factorily, but they should at least appear 
consistently in one form throughout the text 
and (most important) in the index. The pre- 
fixing of titles causes the chief diffoulty, but 
these could often have been translated, e.g. 
‘Chief of Titans Thags-bzang-ris’, thus pro- 
viding us with a more manageable name than 
IHa min dbang po thags bzang(s) Here as 
elsewhere the Sanskrit name of gods of Indian 
origin could have been added in brackets (e.g. 
in this case Vemacitrin) or perhaps listed in an 
appendix. Except for the few readers, who are 
acquainted with both Tibetan and Sanskrit, 
such æ phrase as the following seems unneoes- 
sarily confusing: ‘the yaksa Gang ba bzang po 
who dwells on the gNod sbyin gang brang 
mountain’ (p. 203). Better surely: ‘the 
yaksa Gang-ba brzang-po who dwells on the 
mountain of that name ’, assuming the general 
significance of yaksa has already been ex- 
plained. It is a difficult problem, for a variety 
of name-forms appear in the texte themselves. 
Having erred before in this same respect, 
I rather hesitate with advice. But in a volume 
مع‎ very full of strange names this was a problem 
which should have been boldly faced from the 
start. There waa surely no reason for giving the 
names of the four rites of pacifying, prospeying, 
empowerment, and destroying in Tibetan 
(pp. 28-7). The corresponding oblations 
(sbyin-sreg) are listed on p. 358 and again on 
p. 528 but still with no explanation or inter- 
pretation. A footnote refers us to Tucci, 
Indo-Tibetica, IN, 2, p. 95 sq., but there we 
find nothing but the Italian translation of the 
four terms and a further reference to a treatise 
of kLon rdol. This is certainly a case where the 
Sanskrit terms, sāntikam, pausfikam, vaki- 
karanam, and übhicárikam should have been 
quoted and translated. 

To one already partially versed in the whole 
subject the reading of this book is an absorbing 
interest, for it contains a vast amount of new 
information. The diagrams and illustrations 
are good so far as they go, but far more 
divinities should have been shown; there are 
only four such plates in the whole book. Of 
special value is the author's description of 
ceremonies at which he was present, e.g. the 
Gangtok dances, pp. 402 ff. The description 
of the Nechung Oracle (p. 445) is a good piece 
of writing at second hand, and makes us regret 
the more that Tibet itself remains closed to 
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(p. 54) a theory concerning the origin of the 
b- prefix, which commonly forms part of the 
perfect root of transitive verbs, is presented. 
all too conclusively. If it were indeed derived 
from the verb byed/byas/bya, used as an 
auxiliary, it would more plausibly occur as a 
suffix, not a prefix. Here, as sometimes in the 
translations, Professor Thomas shows a sur- 
prising disregard of normal Tibetan syntax. As 
short flashes, 1lluminating the shadowy period 
of pre-Buddhist Tibetan culture, these texta 
stimulate immediate interest. The partioular 
style of indigenous Tibetan verse, analysed 
briefly in the linguistic introduction (pp. 14~16) 
ocours frequently in liturgies, still generally 
in use to-day, wherever one of the ancient 
gods is described and invoked (e.g. the invoca- 
tion of T'hang-lha translated in the reviewer's 
Buddhist Himalaya, 239 ff.). In few other 
cultures has such a distinctive literary style 
persisted for so long. We shall remain gratefal 
to Professor Thomas for the detailed study 
which he has made of these texts and to the 
Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Berlin for such an excellent edition of his work. 
Miss Averil Thompson of the India Office 
Library, who 18 preparing a catalogue of the 
Tibetan material from Tun-huang, has kindly 
drawn my attention to the existence of another 
roll of MS, comprising 90 lines, which seems 
to precede the remaining 162 lmes edited on 
pp. 120 ff. Anyone proposing to work on these 
texts would certainly be well advised to refer 
to the MSS throughout. 


D. L. SNELLGROVE 


Yen Barnázs: Le Tratté juridique 
du 'Souet-chou'. (Études sur la 
société et Véconomie de la Chine 
médsévale, I1.) (Bibliothéque de 
l'Institut des Hautes Études Chinoises, 
Vol. rx.) vii, 227 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1954. Guilders 30. 


Professor Balázs continues in this volume 
with his task of providing annotated transla- 
tions of the most important of the monographs 
(chsh 7$) dealing with the sooral and economic 
life of China in the period between the San-kuo 
and the T*ang, which he began so auspiciously 
with his work on the financial monograph 
of the Sui-shu (‘Le Traité économique du 
Souei-chou’, T'oung Pao, xin, 98-4, 1953). 
Like the latter, the present monograph deals 
with & period much longer than the Sui 
dynasty itself, though it extends back in time 
only to the end of the Toba Wer kingdom in 
northern China, and to the begmning of the 
Liang (a.p. 602) in southern China. Material 
on the earlier period will be included in a 
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(pp. 14-76). Finally there is a Tibetan vocabu- 
lary. This posthumous work of Professor 
Thomas will be of the greatest importance for 
future research into the origins of the Tibetan 
system of spelling, the function of the classical 
grammatical forms, and the early pre-Buddhist 
culture of the Tibetans and their Central 
Asian neighbours. The linguistic introduction 
surveys the whole range of classical grammar 
and gives an excellent appreciation of the value 
of Thon-mi Sambhota’s formularies (pp. 46 ff.). 
The actual six texta, all pre-Buddhist folk- 
literature, are obacure mainly on account of 
our general ignorance of the whole culture. 
Thus Profeasor Thomas’s translations are often 
& tour de force. It may be safe to emend un- 
known words into known ones, when the 
general context 18 firm, but itis a very doubtful 
proceeding in such unfamiliar texte as these. 
Moreover the translation is sometames, I 
suspect, definitely incorrect. It seems rather 
churlish to analyse selected phrases and 
suggest improvements, always an easy task, 
when another has done all the preliminary 
work, providing one with the very tools one 
is using. But at the present early stage of these 
studies, such a book is really only of value to 
Tibetan scholars, for whom Professor Thomas 
presumably intended it. To them I submit, 
as one example, that din ta bahi rna (chapter 1 A, 
p. 9, 1. 18) can scarcely be correctly translated. 
as ‘ fields with thick mowing ’. A note explains 
rna (unknown) as rna (ً reap °), although there 
is no justification, phonetac or orthographio, 
for confusing na and na when they ooour as 
radical consonants ; na (' meadow '( is rejected 
as less probable. ‘ Field’ is thus a translation 
of din, ignoring the following ta bahi. Tho 
main substantive in such a phrase, in this case 
* field ', must come last in the Tibetan phrase, 
e.g. brna-bahi żin ° the field to be mowed’. 
Professor Thomas seems quite blandly to have 
reversed the order. In fact this verso remains 
very doubtful The next line chab gsan gi 
stigs is translated as ' waters with clean fords ’. 
The main substantive stigs is unknown, 8O 
Professor Thomas has amended it quite 
reasonably to stegs, which he informs us (rather 
misleadingly) in a note means ' ford or access 
to a stream '. This device seems to justify the 
translation of the whole phrase, but in fact the 
primary meaning of stega is a ‘support’ or 
‘stand’. As for chab-gsan, literally ‘ concealed 
(not clean) water’, this is still used in collo- 
quial Tibetan as a polite word for ‘latrine’. 
Presumably 1t already had this meaning in the 
ninth century. Thus while acknowledging 
the great usefulness of the translation as a 
general guide, one must give a warning against 
it, lest someone, interested in folk-lore, but 
with no knowledge of Tibetan, should accept it 
as final, Also in the linguistic introduction 
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conceive it was in fact administered only at a 
relatively high administrative level (from the 
County Magistrate's court upward), so that 
the bulk of ‘legal’ business was settled by 
arbitration or custom by sub-bureaucratio local 
organizations of various types, it still remains 
clear that the most mmportant body of law in 
traditional China was not the penal law of the 
* Codes ', but the regulations in the ' Statutes ' 
(ling ^j) and ‘ Ordinances’ (Shih 5X). This 
material comprised a great deal of purely 
administrative rulings, but also incorporated 
a body of law equivalent to our civil law. This 
material is not only more important than the 
Code because its subject matter is of more 
interest to a modern Western histonan. It 
was infinitely more influential, because there 
was no general spirit of antagonism towards 
such civil-administrative law on the part of the 
Confucian bureaucrat as there was in the case 
of the Code, with its memories of the rigours 
of the Legalists and the state of Ch'in. Not 
only this, but all the evidence of T'ang times 
pointa to the general conclusion that the pro- 
visions of such law were rigidly enforced, 
whereas the penal law of the Code was not 
necesaarily put into force automatically. 

To reach any clear decisions about such 
problems it 1s necessary to begin with a later 
and better documented period than the one 
covered by the Sui-shu monograph, however. 
The present volume and its successors present 
much valuable material on justice in the form 
of penal law. Together with the older study of 
similar material from the T'ang by Karl 
Biinger, m Quellen zur Rechtsgeschichte der 
T"ang-zett (1945) and the more recent Remnants 
of Han law, by Professor Hulsewé (1955), 
there 18 now a representative body of transla- 
tion of this type of material covering the 
formative period of Chinese legal institutions. 
What is needed now is a sound study on the 
growth of non-penal law, and on the develop- 
ment of legal procedure and the application 
of both types of law. The present volume, 
though excellent within its self-imposed 
limitations, only deals with one aspect of thia 
very complex problem. 

D. O. TWITOHHTT 


A. F. P. Huzsewft: Remnants of Han 
law. Vol. r. Introductory studies and 
an annotated translation of chapters 22 
and 23 of the Hsstory of the Former Han 


dynasty. (Sinica Leidensia, Vol. rx.) 
[x], 455 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1955. Guilders 25. 


Professor Hulsewé's book is the first 1nstal- 
ment of what promises to remain the standard 
work on Han law for many years to come. The 
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further forthcoming volume which will include 
& translation of the monograph on justice from 
the Chin shu. It is to be hoped that one day a 
similar study will be devoted to the monograph 
in the much-maligned Wei-shu, which has 
much material about events in the Northern 
Wei. 

The translation and annotation are excellent, 
and are preceded by & brief introduction which 
propounds some generalities on the position of 
law in Chinese society. The author rightly 
stresses the fact that the Chinese had a very 
limited conception of law, which was for them & 
purely repressive force to be used as a last 
resort, and he gives an acute and stimulating 
analysis of the position of the Confacians with 
regard to the law. He also attempts to deal 
with the most important question of the 
‘universality or limitation’ of application. 
Professor Balázs 18 certainly correct when he 
attempts to detect the concealed system of 
privileges built into the laws which in effeot 
virtually freed the ruling bureaucratio class 
from liability. Whether in fact this was the 
reason which led to the imprecise language 
employed (‘... Dérober aux yeux profanes 
linégalité des classes sociales et les privilèges 
de la couche dirigeante sous un volle d'uni- 
formité légale, demande au législateur une 
langue dont la concision le dispute à l'am- 
biguité . . .') seems to me more doubtful, and 
this impression may arise from the fact that 
only fragments of the law of this period survive, 
most of them in works which are not primarily 
interested in the law except incidentally. In 
the T'ang and later periods the privileged 
position of the bureaucrat and the rulmg 
families is defined quite precisely and in the 
most straightforward terms in the General 
Provisions of the Codes. 

One general criticism suggests itself regard- 
ing & study of law based on the monographs 
on justice from the dynastic histories. In the 
present undeveloped state of Chinese legal 
studies in the West, the reading of these 
monographs tends to strengthen the general 
behef (in non-sinological circles at least) that 
Chinese law was purely penal law (Asing-fa). 
Such a conception has been nurtured by general 
European studies which are perforce based on 
existing translations either of these mono- 
graphs or of the ‘Codes’, which deal pre- 
dominantly with such matters, and also by 
modern Chinese studies on the subject, which, 
with a handful of notable exceptions, deal with 
an equally limited field. 

This traditaonal view, which, I would hasten 
to add, is not shared by Professor Balazs, 
is completely wrong. While admitting the fact 
that much which in the West comes within 
the realm of law was dealt with in China by 
customary usage, and that the law as we 
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tive law to regulate the increasing complexity 
of civil relationships, seems to have originated 
under the Chin, in the mid-third century A.D. 
Almost concurrently with the appearance of 
the volume under review, Nakada Kaoru 
published an article, ' Ritsuryó hóke1 no 
hattastsu ni teuite; hokó' fdt AP Hz 3X 
Oe 3B i XR v ts He in 
Hasesshs kenkyü, 11, 1953, which put forward 
the view that the ling of Han times were 
similar to the T'ang ko رجنخ‎ that is a codifica- 
tion of legislation promulgated originally by 
Edict. There were, of course, other series of 
codified laws in Han times, and these are well 
discussed on pp. 47-52. Espeoially interesting 
were analogies (pi H^), precedente (ku-shth 


fie Hi), and rulings (ko), #} and, of course, 
the rules deduced from canonical texts. 

Discussion of the codified law is followed by 
an equally thorough and fascinating account 
of the administration of justice. The evidence 
on this aspect 1s fragmentary in the extreme, 
and Professor Hulsewé’s reconstruction is a 
tour de force, made particularly interesting by 
the constant reference to actual cases recorded 
in the Han shu and elsewhere. An interesting 
point brought out by the author is the apparent 
lapse of the judicial oath, as deseribed by 
Maspero, in ‘Le serment dans la procédure 
juridique de la Chine anorenne’, Mélanges 
chinois et bouddhiques, ,كذ‎ 1935 ; it is perhaps 
worth pointing out a survival of this in the form 
of some early land-deeds, as well as in the 
contracts mentioned elsewhere by the author. 

There follows a long discussion of the various 
punishments employed. There is a most 
interesting discussion of the exclusion from 
office (chin-ku 22 $H), and of its extension 
during the Later Han to relatives of the 
criminal. This became a common political 
device during the factional struggles of the 
Later Han period. This question is related 
intimately with the policies of redemption of 
punishments by the payment of money fines, 
and with reduction of rank. All of these pro- 
cedures were in fact privileges buit into the 
structure of the laws on behalf of the ruling 
class, whether the nobility or the officials, whom 
they protected from the full rigours of the 
penal sanctions of the Codes. 

Further chapters deal with the ‘ abominable 
crimes’, those offences considered particu- 
larly unnatural and heinous, and which were 
classified as pu-tao FS X or pu-ching AA a 
terms happily rendered by the author as 
‘impious’ and ‘nefas’ respectively. ‘This 
matter has not been very satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the Chinese and Japanese com- 
mentatora on Han law, and Professor Hulsewé’s 
analysis of the various known cases haa led to 
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author has thoroughly sifted the whole corpus 
of Han literature for source material, and, 
unless new evidence comes to light, it 18 
unlikely that the work will be improved upon 
save in detail, and in those aspects of the 
problem where law impinges upon sociology 
or economics. This is not to imply that the 
author has a narrow legalistic approach to his 
subject. Far from it: he sees the law as an 
integral part of the mechanics of society, 
and this volume will prove fruitful reading to 
those interested in the wider aspects of Han 
social organization. 

- The present volume falls into two halves. 
The smaller section (pp. 309 ff.) comprises 
integral translations of the monograph on law 
from the Han shu (ch. 23), and of that part of 
the monograph on rites (ch. 22) which has a 
bearing on the attitude towards rites and law. 
These translations are scrupulously acourate 
and extremely well annotated, and although 
in one or two places it might be possible to 
adopt alternative readings, these sections are 
models of translation of this type. They 
should certainly replace the older versions of 
ch. 23 by Andreozzi, Le legge penali degli antichi 
Cines (1878), and Vogel, ' Die historischen 
Grundlagen des chinesischen Strafrechts ’, 
Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Rechiswissenschaft, 
xr (1923), neither of which is satisfactory by 
modern critical standards. 

The general reader, however, will perhaps 
find more rewarding reading m the introduo- 
tory chapters of the book, These include a 
long and very good discussion of the Han 
Code, whioh summarizes much work done by 
Chinese scholars such as Shen Chia-pén and 
Ch'éng Shu-té, whose painstalong collections 
of the relevant quotations are indispensable 
sources, and also brings into account the frag- 
ments of actual examples of codifled 8 
which were discovered among the bamboo 
slips recovered by various expeditions on the 
north-western frontier. These materials were 
brought to light long after the publication of 
Shen and Ch'éng's compilations, and enable 
us to be more precise about the actual form of 
the ling 4p. There remain many obscurities 
in this field, particularly the real relationship 
between lu fft and ling. Professor Hulsewé 
cites all the relevant texts, but it seems impos- 
sible to be more precise than to say that both 
lu and ling in Han times contained penal and 
administrative rules incorporating sanctions, 
and that the lų were considered older and more 
authoritative. Certainly there was no dis- 
tinction between the penal lv and administra- 
tive/oivil ling as found in T'ang and later times. 
This distinction, probably a result of the 
growing distrust of penal law concurrent with 
the growing necessity for a code of admunistra- 
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great interest to have the present study of an 
earlier stage of legal development. In general, 
in later dynasties it is fairly safe to deduce 
conditions from one century to another, the 
general lines remaining constant until the 
present century. It is clear from the present 
work that between the Han and the T'ang 
there is not such continuity, and that major 
changes took place during the third and fourth 
centuries. For example, the development of 
the Confucian distrust of universally applicable 
penal law, within the framework of the general 
authoritarianism of Confucian thinking, led 
ın later times to the exact sanctions of the 
Codes bemg neglected in practice. In the 
same way essential administrative legislation 
was separated into the ling Ay and their 
subordinate shth sk, and divorced from the 
rigid pattern of prescribed sanotions. In Han 
times all these matters were retained within 
the penal law, and this law was in general 
applied strictly. There is more in common 
between the Jaw described in this book and 
that of the Ch‘in, universally condemned by all 
traditional thinkers, than there 1s with the 
later legal systems Perhaps the greatest 
service done by Professor Hulsewé is his 
meticulous documentation, which enables us 
to see the beginning of the softening of the 
Legalist attitude, and the germination of 
various ideas and developments, which were 
later to transform the picture. It is to be 
hoped that in Vol. rr, the author will give us 
some picture of the situation with regard to 
the developments in civil law, which have an 
even more immediate bearing upon the 
structure of contemporary society. 


D. O. TWITOHETT 


HERBERT FRANZ SOHURMANN (tr): 
Economie structure of the Yuan 
dynasty: translation of chapters 93 
and 94 of the Yuan shih JC 
(Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, 
XVI.) xviu, 253 pp., 3 maps. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 28s.) 


Although the Western bibliography of works 
concerned with the Mongol period is perhaps 
fuller than that concerned with any other 
aspect of Oriental history, very little serious 
and satisfactory work has been published on 
the internal organization of China under the 
Mongol domination. Paul Ratchnevsky’s 
unfortunately incomplete translation of the 
Heing-fa chih, the monograph on law from the 
Yuan shih, and Professor H. Franke’s Geld 
und Wirtschaft in China unter der Mongolen- 
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the valuable conclusion that there was a 
regular categorization of such offences, as in 
later dynasties, although other crimes com- 
mitted in circumstances of great aggravation 
could be so classified—a device which was 
not infrequently employed for political reasons 
of expediency. This chapter throws valuable 
light on the moralistic contents of Chinese law, 
and also on the strong position of various ritual 
attitudes in legal affairs. 

Lastly there are sections on amnesties, 
which are treated as having a twofold 
significance, as attempts to restore the balance 
of nature, disrupted by too severe an applica- 
tion of punishments, and as deliberate political 
measures designed to win favour through the 
exercise of nicely-timed clemency ; and on the 
very interesting problem of intention and 
negligence. Here many interesting examples 
are adduced to demonstrate the usage of the 
terms ku fy ‘ with intent’, tsei fk ‘ murder- 
ously’, chih $3] and chien-chth Ed Aj] ‘ con- 
nivanoe', and mou gE ‘to plot’. The author 
also analyses the extension of responsibility and 
connivance to various groups of whom the 
actual offender formed a part. This not only 
affected olan members, but in some cases 
could involve official subordinates or superiors 
who were deemed to have cognizance of the 
offence. 

The very last section of the introduction 
raises perhaps the most interesting question of 
all. This is that of the privileged classes before 
the law. The rigid Code of the Ch'in made 
no allowances for persons before the law, and 
this fact has much to do with the general 
dislike and distrust which the ruling lass 
showed for penal law throughout Chinese 
history. At the beginning of the Han period, 
the full rigour of the Code persisted, together 
with so much else of the Ch'in's Legalist 
institutions. Professor Hulsewé demonstrates 
the growth during the Former Han of a system 
of privilege, which by no means put the 
ruling class beyond the law, but which softened 
its application for them, for example by allow- 
ing them the privilege of suicide to escape 
public execution and shame. Even with the 
post-Han formalization of this privilege in the 
* Right Deliberations ' the privileged persons— 
and these were by no means so numerous as 
some scholars have maintained— were not 
placed in a position where they were not 
subject to the law. Their advantage was only 
one of clemency regarding the detail of their 
punishment, 

Most of our knowledge of Chinese law in the 
West is derived from the later Codes, ın par- 
ticular from that of the Ch'ing. للف‎ the later 
dynasties derived their institutions from the 
legal codification of the T'ang, and thus it is of 
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in China, but was a custom which was already 
widespread in southern and central China in 
the later Sung. It 1s possible to be much more 
categorical on this point than is the author. 
The great social change under the Yuan, as 
the author suggests on p. 28, was the great 
Increase in slavery. Here too southern China 
seems to have been the area principally in- 
volved, and it is posmble that a combination 
of Sung bound tenants and Yüan slave culti- 
vators laid the foundation of the predominance 
of non-free status among the lower classes in 
the south as compared with northern China 
which is noticeable in Ming and Ch'ng 
times. 

p. 29. It seems to me rather doubtful how 
far the Mongols radically altered the pattern 
of production in north-eastern China. The 
region around Peking already contamed much 
grazing land in late T'ang times, and this 
certainly persisted under the Liao and Chun. 
The new demand for transported grain which 
the author notes in the area was much more 
likely to have resulted from the increased non- 
productive population which always accumu- 
lated in a capital city. This was also coupled 
with the local loss of grain production which 
followed. the transfer of much land around a 
large city to the growing of vegetables and 
rearing of livestock. This is a problem which 
urgently demands attention, for traditional 
scholars, where they have given any attention 
at all to the supply problem attendant on the 
growth of a large capital, have dealt with it 
purely as a problem of grain supply. A glance 
at the lists of commodities in the accounts of 
the, Sung capital Hang-chou should make it 
perfectly clear that the food supply of such 
a aty was a most complex and wide-reaching 
problem. 

p. 30. On the question of the reclamation of 
lands, both in the swampy reaches of the lower 
Yangtsee valley and in the coastal belt of 
Kiangsu-Chekiang, excellent studies exist in 
Tamai Zehaku, ° Sódai suinden no 1chi toku- 
ish’ EAR 7K FI H O — d 3 HA, 
Kejo tekoku-daigaku bungaku-kai ronsan, VIL, 
1938, and in the recent work of Sudó Yoshiyuki 
FJ] HE كد‎ Z ‘ Sédai no uden to shóensei— 
toku ni Kénan tóro ni tauite’ R { D LF 
HL gt i — de Cw OR 
BY IL D t T, Toydbunka kenkyüjo kiyo, 
x, 1956, 220-800. 

p. 115. The author suggests that the con- 
struction of ships capable of transporting 
1,000 tan (the measure is misread as shih 
throughout the book) represented ‘ definite 
technological progress in ship-buildmg’. In 
fact shrps of this size were already in regular 
use in the coastal traffic between Lei-chou, 
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Herrschaft (1949) apart, there is little which 
deals with social and economic institutions on 
æ broad basis. Professor Franke's work 
already marked a great advance in our under- 
standing of Yuan period economics, but waa 
more or leas limited to a discussion of monetary 
problems. 

At the time of publication of Professor 
Franke’s work, Dr. Schurmann published an 
extended review of it which showed great 
insight into the institutional history of the 
period, and we are now fortunate enough to 
have & general account which develops and 
extends many of these ideas, The present 
volume is built around an excellent transla- 
tion of the first two of the five chaptera which 
comprise the Shss-huo chih f Fi if (financial 
monograph) of the Yuan shih. These two 
chapters grve a coverage of the years down to 
1380, and derive their materal from the lost 


Ching-shih ta-tien @ lib k HH. They 
include 18 major topics, and the translation of 
each of these sections is preceded by an 
introduction in which the author summarizes 
the subject and presents the material in its 
historical context. The bulk of the additional 
documentation which 18 avaiable, particularly 
in the Yuan tien chang is such that many 
details have had to be omitted, but Dr. Schur- 
mann has made an excellent attempt to sum- 
marize the situation, and in general his views 
are balanced and mature, and suggest many 
possible lines for future detailed research. 

The economie life of the Yuan period is of 
vital interest to the historian, as it has been 
widely assumed that the Mongol conquest, 
and its disruption of Chinese institutions, was 
responsible for inhibiting the further develop- 
ment of a bourgeois society, following the 
remarkable growth of cities and trade which 
had taken place under the Sung. Although 
Dr. Schurmann has not fully and explicitly 
developed his views on the place of this 
period in the general growth of Chinese society, 
it is clear that he sees the Yuan not as a 
beginning of economic stagnation and de- 
cadence, but as a period of further growth 
which continued the developments of the Sung. 
The Mongol administration, far from in- 
hibiting the growth of native institutions, 
appears to have encouraged them. 

Many questions are raised which 1t is hoped 
will later be given more adequate treatment by 
the author. Prominent among these is the 
rôle of the ortaq merchants, who acted as tax- 
farmers, and. undoubtedly had a wide influence 
on the contemporary economy. 

The author falls into a few minor inaccuracies 
when he steps outside his own period, e.g. 

p. 27. Contractual binding of the tenant to 
the land had nothing to do with the Mongols 
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Saianfu (Hsiang-yang) by the Mongols from : 
1268 to 1273 given by Polo; and with Polo’s 
account of the murder of Aomat Bailo in 1282. 
Of these the last three items are extended and. 
revised. versions of previously published papers. 

The most interesting by far of the studies is 
that which give the volume ite name and 
which oocupies more than half of ite pages. 
This is the discussion of Polo’s description of 


` the great city of Quinsai (that 19 Hang-chou, 


the late capital of the Southern Sung) in the 
light of contemporary Chinese evidence. 
Fortunately, not only do we have the very 
vivid and lively account of Polo, but there 
exist no less than four eyewitness descriptions 
of the splendours of the capital dating from 
the same century, the T'u-ch‘éng chi-shéng 
AD BR تقر‎ BB, the Hsi-hu lao-jén fan-shéng lu 
728 uj A R FHF GB, the Wulin chiu- 
shih I pk HE HE (10 ch.), and the inoom- 
parable Méng Hang lu AE BR GR (20 ch). 
These four very difficult texte contain & wealth. 
of fascinating detail about daily life in Hang- 
chou, and we are perhaps better informed about 
Hang-chou in the thirteenth century than 
about everyday matters in any other city in 
Chinese history until modern times. Besides 
these unofficial records we have an unusually 
full series of officially compiled local gazetteors 
covering the region and going back into Sung 
times. Professor Moule olearly had all this 
wealth of material at his fingertips, and besides 
had the incomparable advantage of having 
lived for much of his youth in Hang-chou. 
The result is a most hvely and readable— 
though extremely erudite—-account, which is 
perhaps the best description of life in a great 
medieval Chinese oity in any Western lan- 
guage. The translations are excellent, for 
they were made long before the recent oritical 
edition of the relative texta by the Shanghai 
Ku-&en wén-hsueh ch‘u-pan shé (1966), 
entitled Z'ung-ching méng-hua lu (wai ssü- 
chung) E yg Ss 3E BR [SF Ud T4 
which provides the reader with punctuation 
and full lista of variant readings. In one or two 
cases, in fact, Professor Moule’s i 

appears to be superior to that of the editors of 
this text. There are, however, one or two 
particulars in which the translations might be 
improved. For example, hang $T which 
the author takes to refer to individual business 
houses, still maintained its more usual meaning 
from Sung times, which waa a guild or associa- 
tion of traders. The name probably derives 
from the rows of stalls occupied by dealers in 
a particular type of goods in the strictly 
organized markets of T'ang times. Similarly 
fang (see p. 39) Dy was a relo of the days 
when aties were subdivided by interior walls 
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Kuang-chou, and Fukien during the mid- 
ninth century, as we know from a memorial 
of Ch‘én Pang-shih in T's'é-fu yuan-kuei 498, 
p. 26b. Ships of the same size are also men- 
tioned, in internal traffic in T'ang times. 

p. 188, n. 10. This account of the reason for 
the confusion of the transportation and salt 
bureaux is not strictly acourate. Under the 
Tang, the transport conducted by the Salt 
Commission was not transport of salt, as the 
author seems to assume, but grain transport. 

There are also a few slips of the pen and 
transcription errors, e.g. 

p. 33, n. 5. 38 Hj should of course read 
3 A. 

p. 106, n. 19. Zr p should read Zr Wf, 
and the transcription be corrected to Kindai 
Joshin no kenkyü. 

These criticisms are, however, merely points 
of detail, inevitable in a work of such scope 
dealing with an almost untouched fleld. The 
book is a work of major importance which gives 
an admirable translation of a diffloult text, 
and & most stimulating introduction to a 
crucial period of social and economic history. 


D. O. TWITCHETT 


A. C. MourE: Quinsat, with other notes 
on Marco Polo. xii, 92 pp., front., 6 
plates. Cambridge : Univeraity Press, 
1957. 30s. 


During the years following the publication 
of the first two volumes of the Moule-Pqjliot 
edition of Maroo Polo’s Description of the 
World, the late Professor Moule devoted his 
retirement to the compilation of his share of the 
notes and studies which were to form vol. rm 
of the completed work. Following the death 
of Pelliot, however, the publication of the 
completed sections of the work, considerable 
parts of which had already been set up in 
type, seemed to have been abandoned (though 
it now appears that Pelliot’s notes will be 
published soon). The loss which this seeming 
abandonment has meant to the world of 
scholarship is graphically shown by the volume 
under review, which reprinta six studies 
salvaged from the manuscript. 

Five of the pieces are simply extended 
footnotes. They deal with the curious ' hens 
which have skins like cata’ which Professor 
Moule identifies with the Chinese wu-ku-chi 
Be EY OX known as ‘silkies’; with two 
ourious monkey-like animals called the Gat 
Paul or the Mercate and the Papion; with the 
* Linen of Rens’ which is shown to refer not 
to Rennes as had been previously assumed, but 
to Reims; with the account of the siege of 
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association and provenance is of unique value. 
For instance, of four bronzes forming the first 
seotion of hia first group, two are in the Toronto 
museum, one in a Japanese collection, and the 
fourth in the Malcolm Collection at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies. 

Some of the author’s conolusions as to the 
naming and dating of his groups are open to 
question in the light of recent discoveries by 

excavators. For example, most of 
the bronzes in Group VII, called ‘ The Prince 
Kung of Sung Set, of the Early Chou period ’, 
and unearthed in 1946 in the Hui Hsien area, 
are now seen to be Shang bronzes of pre- 
An yang types, as found in the lower Shang 
strata at Liu-li Ko. Elsewhere, some of the 
explanations of the ‘ceremonial graphs on 
oracle bones’ require revision. 

Such criticism does not, however, invalidate 
the author's real service to scholarship in 
putting on record needed information of which 
he alone was possessed, and for which his 
readers will be grateful. 


S. HOWARD HANSFORD 


Kart A. WITTFOGEL: Oriental 
despotism : a comparative study of 
total power. New Haven: Yale Uni- 


versity Press; London: Oxford 


University Press, 1957. 60s. 


‘Oriental despotism’ has an archaic ring 
about it and indeed ıt is a phrase that comes 
out of the confident days of the nineteenth 
century when European civilization seemed 
permanently destined to lead and rule the 
benighted natives of less fortunate lands. Is it 
equally appropriate to-day ? Is it perhaps 
a concept which can provide the key to the 
scientific understanding of world history, not 
only in the past but in the present conflict 
between East and West? To many this will 
seem paradoxical and mmprobable but it is a 
proposition which is put seriously before us by 
Professor K. A. Wittfogel in his new book, 
providing the latest variation on a theme which 
he haa propounded for many years. Coming 
from a man who haa achieved Professor Witt- 
fogel’s eminence in the study of Chinese social 
history 15 deserves to be examined on its 
merits. Moreover since it seems likely that 


it will be taken seriously by some sociologists 


and possibly by some historians as well, it 
should be understood even by those who 
reject it. 

Essentially the theory is that in regions of 
the world where agriculture depended on large- 
scale irrigation there developed centralized 
bureaucratio states to organize the necessary 
public works. Such statea became ‘ stronger 
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into wards (fang) which were minor administra- 
tive and police districts, and closed at night 
by their own gates. This system did not 
survive the eighth century, but the term fang 
for a quarter of a city derives from it. The 
term used for a shop is a secondary derivation. 
When the rigid market system broke down 
and shops were permitted in all quarters of a 
city, trades tended to congregate in one 
district, fang. From this the term came to 
mean ' trade ' and hence ‘ shop’. 

In spite of a few such errors, this volume 
is of great interest not only to the students of 
Marco Polo, but to all those interested in the 
society of China in the Mongol epoch. 


D. O. TWITOHETT 


WILLIAM CHARLES WHITE: Bronze 
culture of anotent China: an archaeo- 
logical study of bronze objects from 
northern Honan, dating from about 
1400 n.0.-771 B.o. (Museum studies, 
no. 5.) xviii, 219 pp., including 100 
plates, front. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. £4. 


The work of Bishop White of Honan is so 
well known to students of anment Chinese 
culture that a welcome for any book that bears 
his name is assured. A resident of China for 
nearly 40 ‘years, he served the Anglican 
Church for 26 of them as bishop of the great 
province in which so much of the early history 
of Chinese civilization unfolded. His pastoral 
duties, social service, and antiquarian interests 
brought him into contact with a wide variety 
of people—scholars, officials, and what was 
more remarkable, farmers, dealers, and 
treasure hunters, in town and countryside. 
There can have been few important finds of 
anoient bronzes that were not brought to his 
notice, and the Royal Ontano Museum, of 
which he is now & Keeper Emeritus, owes 
many of ite most important possessions to his 
wise purchases. Moreover, what little waa 
known of the provenance of Honan antiquities 
and the circumetances of the finds, before the 
days of controlled excavation under Govern- 
ment auspices, is almost entirely due to his 
presence and vigilance. His best known work, 
Tombs of old Lo-yang, is a record of the most 
famous find of all, that from the tombs of the 
Warring States period near Chin Ts‘un. 

The present book discusses ten groups of 
bronzes each of which the author knows to have 
been the proceeds of a particular find, and to 
each of which he gives & distinctive name. 
Since they have subsequently been dispersed 
in museums and collections throughout the 
world, his testimony as to their former 
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took shape with the founding of the Empire 
by Ch'in, for Ch'in certainly did undertake 
irrigation works on a major scale and Ch'in 
was also certainly an absolutist, centralized 
stato. Yet other features of Ch'in's rige do not 
fit the theory so well—it seems to have been 
associated, for example with the appearance 
of private landownership, which may have 
induced Professor Wittfogel to shift the origins 
of hydrauhe society further back. 

It may have been possible in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, when little 
beyond the legends of the ancient sage-kings 
was known of Chinese history and the only 
sources for knowledge of Chinese society were 
missionary reports and travellers’ tales, to 
think of China as inoredibly ancient, stable, 
and unchanging, but it 1s difficult to see how 
anyone who has had as much opportunity of 
learning better as has Professor Wittfogel 
could still maintain such a conception in the 
middle of the twentieth century. Of course it 
depends what you mean by change but on 
almost any criterion the 8001667 of Chou Chins 
was very different from that of subsequent 
periods and in spite of strong elements of 
tradition and continuity, the society and 
institutions of T'ang, Sung, and later were very 
different from those of Han and the Northern. 
and Southern Dynasties. Professor Wittfogel 
does not tell us what would count as a ‘ societal 
change * so it is difficult to know where to start 
to argue with him. Changes in the system of 
land tenure would seem to be of posmble 
signifloance in this respect. Professor Wittfogel 
finds it interesting that in Impenal China 
private landownership was widespread and 
avers that it needs further investigation but he 
does not admit that it constituted any funda- 
mental change in society, even though in 
general he follows earlier theorists in taking 
public ownership of land as a characteristic of 
this type of society. 

To take another example, there seems to me 
to be a fundamental inconsistency in Professor 
Wittfogel’s treatment of the Chinese examins- 
tion system. On the basis of a statistical 
analysis of very dubious validity he maintains 
that on the whole the system did not introduce 
new blood into the ruling class and that 
throughout the history of Imperial China the 
bureaucracy was largely self-perpetuating. 
While I would by no means entirely agree with 
this conclusion, especially from Sung onwards, 
I would agree that the bureaucracy repre- 
sented & very powerful vested interest serving 
the emperor but standing in opposition to his 
absolutist tendencies—if this were Professor 
Wittfogel’s conclusion as one might have 
expected from his general sociology of power. 
But while he does disouss the rise of eunuchiam 
as being the ruler's method of acquiring a 
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than society ' and. prevented the development 
of any oounterbalancing forces in socoety. 
Government was total and despotio. While 
such societies were very successful in main- 
taining themselves over the centuries, all inner 
development was stultified. At most there 
could be a cyclical movement of decay and. 
regeneration. In contrast to feudal society, 
‘ the outstanding cage of societal development’, 
‘hydraulic society is the outstanding oase of 
societal stagnation’ (pp. 419-20). 

Professor Wittfogel divides hydraulic society 
into various subtypes and finds examples of 
it in pre-conquest America, Hawai, ancient 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, China, India, eto., eto. 
Moreover he finds that the same stateform can 
extend itself by a process of contagion into 
regions outeide the original homelands of 
irrigated agriculture. Thus the Hellenistic 
Near East and the Roman Empire were 
Orientalzed and, later, Museovite Russia 
picked up the disease from the Mongols who 
had brought it with them from the Far 
East. Now, he darkly hints, it has developed 
& new and far more virulent strain. Bad and 
even ‘ total’ as agromanagerial despotism was, 
the new industrial apparatus states of Com- 
munist Russia and China are far more ' total’ 
and oppressive, and their contagion is in 
danger of sweeping over the rest of Asia, if 
not the world. 

The first and most obvious way in which this 
theory is open to oriticism is that ib makes & 
travesty of the facta of the history of the so- 
called Oriental countries. I am nob competent 
to judge except in the case of the Far East but, 
since China has been Professor Wittfofel’s 
main object of research and since I find his 
theory so ill-fitting with regard to that 
civilization, I may be permitted to doubt 
whether his remarks are any better founded 
concerning the Ancient Egyptians or Byzan- 
tium, for example. 

Water control was an important activity of 
the Chinese state. The legendary activities of 
the Great Yu illustrate this for early times. 
Yet Yu was only one among many oulture 
heroes and one would hesitate to give water 
control the kind of critical importance in the 
formation of Chinese culture that is implied 
by Professor Wittfogel. Very little argument 
is offered. Convinced as he is that China was 
& hydraulic society, he evidently thinks that 
suggestive hints are sufficient. Where evidence 
18 BO fragmentary as in the case of prehistoric 
Chinese civilization one can generally make a 
plausible case for one’s theories—Aas the Chinese 
Communist historians do when they find & 
‘slave society ' in the second millennium B.o. 
A more convincing case could perhaps be 
made for Professor Wittfogel’s earlier con- 
tention that China’s hydraulic society only 
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solution to what was really an insoluble 
problem need of itself imply bad faith among 
these successors. 

The fact ıa that the theory of Asiatic Society 
is a myth and not a usable scientific hypothesis. 
It was a myth suited to a tıme when we in the 
west knew little of the real history of non- 
European countries and could afford to ignore 
them. It was not a myth that could ever be 
acoepted by Asian countries and it هذ‎ not 
surprismg that Communist revolutionaries 
there quickly dropped ıt. Nor is it a suitable 
myth to be used as a weapon against the 
advance of Communism at the present time. 
What is urgently needed is an appreciative 
understanding of the East by the West whioh 
wil help to break down the supenonty- 
inferiority feelings which bedevil relations and. 
impede & rational approach to the world's 
problems. 

Historians must certainly take account of 
the fact that in European political theory 
democracy has for many centuries been known 
as & theoretical alternative to monarchy or 
tyranny and that the Greek and Roman 
tradition of freedom never entirely died out; 
8o that when suitable opportunities arose it 
was possible to think of imposing restrictions 
on & king or even doing without one in a way 
which could never have been dreamt of in 
Ching, where all that a revoltang people 
could do waa to replace one dynastie line by 
another. Yet this does not mean that there 
were no institutional checks on absolutism in 
China or that life had more ‘ value ’ in medieval 
Europe than in China (of. chapter 10A.2.b 
° Values’). (No doubt it was better in some 
ways and not so good in others, better for 
some and not so good for others. I should 
find it very difficult to choose between Hang 
Chou and Venice as & desirable place of resi- 
dence in the thirteenth century—Marco Polo 
had no doubt which was ‘the greatest 0117 
which may be found in the world '.) Nor does 
it mean that China was always stagnant and 
Europe progressive. Quite the contrary, there 
were long periods when China was certainly 
much ahead of Europe in technical, economic, 
and socie! development and it will not do to 
brush this all aside by a preoonceived notion 
that Oriental Society does not develop. The 
dominance of the Confucian view of society in 
China did undoubtedly inhibit growth and 
change, as did that of the Christian in Europe ; 
but the fact that the break through oocurred m 
Europe rather than anywhere else is & unique 
historical event which must be explained in 
terms of the peculiar concurrence of multiple 
circumstances that produced it and not solely 
by generalities about the supposed inherent 
characteristics of European feudalism. 

The feature of Professor Wittfogel’s book 
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personal instrument to control the bureaucracy, 
he does not suggest that the bureauoracy 
could, at times, consistently, effectively, and 
rationally control the arbitrariness of a ruler. 
Such an idea would spoil his pioture of Oriental 
despotism as ‘total terror’, ‘total submis- 
sion ’, ° total loneliness’. But in this he does 
& grievous wrong not only to the many stout 
Confucians who risked disgrace or worse to 
protest, and not always in vain, against what 
they beheved to be wrong or misguided policies 
or injustices, but also to those more numerous 
officials who knew how to bend before the wind 
but who with quiet moderation and personal 
integrity pursued not wholly self-seeking 
ends. Nor does he take account of the immense 
power of obstruction of the bureaucracy when 
it felt its interests threatened. Furthermore 
he does not seem to be aware that the use of 
eunuchs by a ruler waa, at any rate in China, 
very much a two-edged weapon which usually 
ended by the ruler becoming virtually & 
prisoner within his own palace. 

This sort of critiosm might be pursued 
endlessly. One could show again and again 
how Professor Wittfogel has failed to mention 
or to give emphasis to awkward facts that do 
not fit his grand outline. In order to establish 
a theory a dispassionate inquirer ought to be 
anxious to discover and dispose of all possible 
objections. Professor Whittfogel does not, 
however, approach his subject in this spirit. 
One gete the impression of him as a visionary 
with a truth to proclaim. Hence his bitter 
resentment and heavy irony for those who do 
not agree with him, the violent rhetoric that 
seems out of place in a work of scholarship. 
His obsession with his theory leads him to see 
anyone who fails to accept the theory of 
Oriental Society as blinded by ulterior motives 
or, worse, consciously and wickedly distorting 
the truth. B 

This appears especially in his history of the 
theory of Asiatic Society in Marxist oiroles, 
where he makes some shrewd. observations of 
the way in which allegedly acientafic theory has 
been tailored to fit immediate political exigen- 
cies but mars his case by extravagant special 
pleading and exaggeration. It is impossible to 
accept that the ‘ Asiatao mode of production ' 
was ever as central and crucial a part of 
Marx’s thought as Professor Wittfogel con- 
tends. Asia was on the periphery of his atten- 
tion and, though it may now be apparent to a 
non-Marxist that the problem of fitting non- 
European history mto a theory designed in the 
first place to explatn the course of European 
history created insoluble difficulties, the fact 
that Marx did not consistently face the prob- 
lem but left these difficulties to his successors 
need not imply bad faith on his part, any more 
than the failure to agree on an acceptable 
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&ooount of the hP’ags-pa script as it was used 
for the Mongol language, and of the linguistic 
peculiarities of that stage of the language for 
which it was employed. This stage is of im- 
portance to Mongolista as it differs to some 
extent from what has come to be known as 
Written Mongolian. Profeesor Poppe’s trans- 
lations represent a considerable advance in 
accuracy upon the work of his forerunners, 
from whom he quotes extensively. His selec- 
tion of texte is sufficiently wide to exemplify 
both script and language, and the plates bring 
together in one place monumente which have 
hitherto been accessible only with difficulty. 
Besides such comparatively well-known texts 
as the four tax-exemption decrees of 1276, 
1814 (two), and 1288, the proclamations of 
1806 and 1807, the Mannerheim fragment, and 
the two Chü-yung-kuan inscriptions, he gives 
photographs also of a less familiar tar- 

exemption edict of 1821 and of four p‘ai-izu. 

The high quality of the linguistic and philo- 
logical analysis need not bo msisted upon by a 
reviewer, and the book as a whole is sure of 
a warm welcome. Of its various sections the 
least satisfactory is the commentary and since 
Professor Poppe’s work will certainly become 
the standard handbook of hP’ags-pa Mongol 
it is necessary to point out that in matters of 
detail the commentary must be carefully 
controlled by the reader. 

The treatment accorded to the Chinese text 
of the first four tax-exemption edicts (the fifth 
is fragmentary) seems to me to be open to 
question. Professor Poppe is probably right 
in stating (p. 7) that these bilingual texte were 
first composed in Mongol and then translated 
into Chinese; though it is only of a very few 
that the Mongol text survives. However, where 
parallel texts exist it is probably best, as was 
the opinion of Haenisch (Steuergerechisame der 
chinesischen Klöster, Leipzig, 1940, pp. 56-7) 
to make use of both. Professor Poppe's 
procedure seems to me of doubtful validity. 
First he has dismissed. the great pioneer work 
of Chavannes who assembled, edited, and 
translated no lese than 61 inscriptions with the 
words (p. 7): ‘these inconsistencies (i.e. 
between the two texts) can, 1n the majority of 
cases, be explained by the inaccurate French 
translation of the Chinese text in the work of 
Ed. Chavannes'. But he has then regularly 
referred to the Chinese text via this 'in- 
accurate’ translation, without citing the 
original Chinese. Secondly, although he 
frequently recalls the fact that Chavannes was 
working from the Chmese text, he also fre- 
quently leaves the improssion that Chavannes 


was using the Mongol text. Thus & statement 


such as that in n. 19, p. 88, sub géyiddur that 
‘° Chavannes translates it “ habitations "" is 
quite misleading.  'The word translated by 
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that will have the widest popular appeal is its 
treatment of modern totalitarianism as a 
new and more frightful form of Oriental 
despotism. He is pessimistic of the ability 
of those countries that were the homelands of 
hydraulic society to resist the onrush of 
Communism and societal regression into a 
worse bureaucratic state slavery than ever 
before. He is scarcely more optimistic about 
the chances of the free countries of the West, 
where he finds public opinion ‘ ambivalent 
about the form and function of private property 
and enterprise’ to escape bureaucratic state 
slavery. One must applaud his fervently ex- 
pressed admiration for freedom but one is 
puzzled to find not so much as a mention of 
the part to be played by democratic institu- 
tions, constitutional rights, and the supremacy 
of law in the defence of freedom. Without 
such safeguards the independence of Big 
Business or Big Labour would seem to be but 
frail shields against modern style Big Govern- 
ment in an industrial country, especially for 
those minorities whose interests are not pro- 
tected by these colossi. It 18 a commonplace of 
politics that the tyranny of the majority can 
be worse than the caprice of an arbitrary 
despot. The real battle for liberty in the non- 
Communist world is not against creeping 
socialism but against just such simplifications 
of the world situation into black and white 
terms as we have in this book—which, as in the 
case of McCarthyism in America, may lead 
people to prostitute the very free institutions 
which they pretend to prize but do not 
understand. 


E. G. PULLEY BLANK 


NicHoLAs POPPE : The Mongolian monu- 
menis in hP'ags-pa serspt. Second 
edition translated and edited by John R. 
Krueger. (Gottinger Asiatische For- 
schungen, Bd. 8.) xu, 147 pp., 12 
plates, map. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1957. DM. 30. 

'This volume is an English edition, somewhat 
revised, of Professor Poppe's earlier Russian 
work, which was published in 1941 but was 
never generally obtainable. It reproduces in 
facsimile the text of 18 monumente in the 
Mongol language and the hP’ags-pa, or square, 
script, and gives a transliteration, transorip- 
tion, and translation of each, together with an 
extensive commentary, an account of the 
history and nature of the script and of the 
peculiarities of the language recorded in it, a 
glossary of all the words found in the 13 texts 
examined and in others as well, and an exten- 
sive bibliography. A map shows the geo- 
graphical location of the monuments. 

Professor Poppe here provides the first full 
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More than onoe one wishes either that 
Chavannes' text had not been quoted or that 
it had been more adequately examined; & 
simple statement that his translation differs 
from the correot translation of the Mongol text 
really serves no useful purpose. Note 49b 
would have been more helpful كد‎ it had been 
pointed out that the sole reason why 
Chavannes’ translation differs from Professor 
Poppe's is that Chavannes mistook the phrase 


Hi UH 2 fT 34 for a nominal group meaning 
‘the administrators’ whereas 3H as is usual 
in this type of language, and as Chavannes 
usually understood 1t, corresponds to the 
Mongol imperative suffix -tuyat. 

Professor Poppe mentions that the main 
body of his book remains essentially unchanged. 
from the original edition. Itis a pity that more 
use was not made of the opportunities afforded 
by revision to bring up to date some notes 
rendered obsolete by such a publication as 
Haenisch'a Steuergerechisame. Note 14, p. 87, 
has, as far as Chavannes’ translation is con- 
cerned, been overtaken, for Haenisch pointed 
out (op. cit., p. 40, n. 3) that the Chinese 
phrase XE UH HL, the phrase which misled 
Chavannes, i8 the equivalent of Mongol oran-a. 
The two texte thus correspond in meaning. 
Haenisch also suggested that the contra- 
dictory texts mentioned in Professor Poppe’s 
n. 10e, p. 85, can be reconciled by supposing & 
forgery of the Chinese text by the clerics 
affected, and wilful damaging of the stele to 
cover the falsification. This interesting 
hypothesis might have been referred to. 

Mr. Krueger has undertaken the difficult 
tadk of translating and editing this complicated 
manual The translation is, as far as one can 
judge, accurate, though a few infelicities, 
such as the first sentence on p. 100, remain to 
puzzle the reader. His reduction of the number 
of notes by using the same reference number 
for words and phrases which occur in the text 
of more than one imscription in essentially 
the same form (p. 145) is not an entirely 
successful procedure, for he has not ensured 
that the text of the note is always equally 
applicable to the second or third ocourrence 
of the item concerned. Thus n. 20, p. 88, as 
far as it concerns Chavannes, is all very well 
when applied to text no. I (Chavannes XLII) 
but when apphed to text no. IT (Chavannes X) 
it simply does not correspond with facts. The 
phrase under review is in Mongol wa Susu 
bu bariv’ugayi which in the Chinese text 
appears as $ Hy X HR KR xp G4 
Chavannes (no. X) translates this as ' que 
les fournitures en chevaux de poste ne soient 
pas requises ' and explains in a footnote that 
gh Hj means 'post-horse' and that git Jf 
means ‘the act of supplying something’. In 
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Chavannes is the Chinese i} 24.٠ The use 
of this term does corroborate Professor Poppe’s 
undoubtedly correct recovery of the earlier 
meaning of the Mongol word keyid (now 
= ‘monastery ' but Chavannes’ translation 
is not strictly speaking the relevant thing. 

A second example may be more important. 
In n. 7, p. 81, Professor Poppe discusses the 
difficult phrase yorč'iqun yabugun eld ine. 
Chavannes translated the corresponding 
Chinese text as 'oourriers officiels qui vont 
et viennent pour faire appliquer (les édits 
impériaux)' and his translation ‘ qui vont et 
viennent ’ was repeated by Lewicki. Professor 
Poppe concludes: ‘There is no basis for 
translating yori as “to go” and yabu- as 
“to come”; consequently the translation 
“ qui vont et viennent " is not quite accurate '. 
As far as this statement refers to Chavannes it 
is quite inapplicable. His text runs AE fi 
ff BA 80 BE Br and ıb was on this basis 
and not that stated by Professor Poppe that 
he made his translation. There seems to me 
no obstacle to translating XK ع‎ literally as 
° qui vont et viennent ’ and in any case there 
is not much between this and Professor Poppe'a 
own ‘going to and fro’. It looks as if what 
happened is that the author of the Chinese 
text construed the Mongol as *yord’ ifu yabuqun, 
making it parallel for instance with the phrase 
barify yabwayi discussed by Professor Poppe 
in his n. 12. This latter phrase appears in the 
Chinese text علا مه‎ S, 47 HE Ag (4 13). 
Elsewhere, as in the edict of 1314 (Poppe IL, 
Chavannes X) the phrase fy Hd is simplified 
to fF. Chavannes was mistaken in translating 
this as ' pour faire appliquer '. The Chinese 
fT serves as a gloss in the ' Secret history’ 
and elsewhere to Mongol yabu- ' to go ' and the 
phrase 47 PAF, fy evidently gives to the verbal 
form preceding it an habituaf sense and no 
more: cf. Professor Poppe’s translation (p. 47) 
‘a writ to be retained '. Nor is it indispensable, 
as many edicts omit it from the phrase 


TE (fr BE 85) BE Ex (e.g. the edict of.‏ علد 


1314). The Chinese phrase ZK {E was probably 
meant as equivalent to Mongol yori- (though 
this is glossed simply = in the ‘Secret 
history’) while f f corresponded to yabu-. 
Thus it seems that the texte of the Chinese 
and Mongol inscriptions differ subtly at this 
point, the Mongol being, as Professor Poppe 
says, a sort of compound, to be translated * are 
under way’, while the Chinese supposes the 
more usual Mongo! construction of converbum 
imperfecti plus another verb form. But this 
possible elucidation has been obscured by the 
unoritical citation of Chavannes’ translatión 
without the original Chinese. 
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p. 87, line 22. Read ‘temple of Yao’. 

p. 121, line 51. The word bévet‘ele should surely 
be translated ‘as long as . . . is’; of. 
Haenisch, III, 25: ‘so lange keine... 
vorliegen ’. 

p. 125, sub fu lu, etc. For Chiao Te-jen read 
Chiao Te-jun. 

p. 142, sub 135. For Tsai read Ts'ai. 

For ê Fî read Bi. 
For 74 read 75. 
For 3121 read 1821. 

Ts‘ai’s Chinese text of no. IV (not available 
to Professor Poppe) permits the establishment 
of the year 1321 as that of the edict. It shows 
an extra line giving the year 1331 as the year 
of erection of the stele, and hence 1821 is the 
last year which will fit the formula for the date 
of promulgation. 

Apart from the criticisms made above, which 
fall upon one part of the book only, Professor 
Poppe’s work is a most useful and thorough 
handbook of the Mongol language at a stage 
which has up to now been insufficiently studied. 
Its detailed phonological and grammatical 
analyses, accurate translations and ~trans- 
literations, and the carefully compiled glossary, 
will be most welcome to all Mongolista. The 
hP’ags-pa script may well prove to have been 
more extensively used even than is now 
believed. A recent publication entitled ‘ The 
Mongolian People’s Republic’ (Ulan Bator, 
1958) mentions (p. 107) that ° to-day, books 
printed in the square writing are still to be 
found in private collections in Inner Mongolia’. 


O. R. BAWDEN 


JAMES WILLIAM MORLEY : The Japanese 
thrust into Stberta, 1918. (Studies of 
the Russian Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity.) ‘xv, 395 pp. New York: 
Columbia University Press; London, 
eto. : Oxford University Press,'1957. 
488. 


Japan's intervention in Siberia cost her 
much money and a great deal of goodwill. 
Because Japan was the last of the Allies to 
evacuate the area—Japanese troops did not 
leave Vladivostock until 1922 and they 
remained in Northern Sakhalin until 1925—she 
was to bear thereafter the brunt of Soviet 
hostility. For the same reason the United 
States and, to a lesser extent, Great Britain 
and France regarded. Japan’s Siberian adven- 
ture with suspicion. Was this, they asked 
themselves, an attempt by Japan to establish 
& permanent protectorate over at least the 
Maritime Provinoe ? The whole affair became 
an object of mistrust for many, perhaps the 
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later texts he was misled by the more usual 
meaning ‘ bedding’ of $] to admit this un- 
fortunate alternative into his translations, 
but it is ungenerous to suppress his earlier and 
correct translation of the phrase $] M5 and 
to omit to explain what, to the non-sinologist, 
must appear the absurd translation ‘literie 
et chevaux ’. 

A number of errors in the commentary might 
have been picked up during the work of re- 
editing. Thus the quotations from Wylie's 
work in notes 36 and 37 have been wrongly 
made. He did translate gey den ku and he 
translated k'ebid as ‘les abris’ (shelters), not 
as ‘shops’. In n. 41b Chavannes is incorrectly 
quoted as explaining his translation ° aménage- 
ments d'eau' as meaning 'equipment (for 
irrigation purposes, eto.) ’. The words 
* aménagement d'eau ’ mean here ‘ distribution 
of waters ' and Chavannes’ explanation is quite 
other than what is made of it. Note 43, p. 95, 
gives & quotation from Chavannes' translation 
but it is from an msoription not examined by 
Professor Poppe (that of 1818) and is hence 
strictly speaking irrelevant. The correct 
passage comes a couple of sides earlier and 
it looks as 1f two pages of T‘oung Pao were 
turned over together by mistake. Finally, 
n. 6, p. 81, reads: '... noyadda which 
Chavannes leaves untranslated’. Chavannes’ 
text had "Ef A 4g corresponding to noyadda 
and he rendered it ' fonotionnaires '. Reference 
to the original sources at the time of making the 
translation from the Russian might have 
permitted the detection and exolusion of such 
errors of fact as these. 5 

In some ways the method of editing shows a 
lack of balance. One would for instance 
willingly barter the mformation offered on 
p. 143 that p. is an abbreviation for page, vol. 
for volume, and so on, for a translation of the 
many Russian phrases which have been left 
in the original tongue in what is, after all, 
a translation of a Russian book. To give 
Tibetan script as well as transliteration is 
superfinous and only raises the price of an 
already costly book. Chinese characters for 
such well known titles as Hsiao-chang should 
be either quite familiar to the reader or else 
irrelevant to him and could have been omitted. 
The map is in some ways curiously out of date 
and appears not to have been revised since it 
was originally drawn for the Russian edition. 
Especially one wishes that the key indicated 
which inscription was to be found at which 
site. 

There are a few minor points to be noted : 

p. 7, n. 25. Three inscriptions were published 
by Haenisch, dated 1350 7, 1351, and 1352 ?. 
p. 40, line 28. For ‘the ii tien which’ read 

‘the Fi tien who’. 
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for quite different reasons to agree on an 
expedition ’. 

Once intervention had been agreed upon 
the army took the bit between its teeth; and 
the more moderate Chöshü leaders lost 
control to such extremists as Uehara Yisaku, 
Chief of the General Staff. Very soon Japan 
was to have some 70,000 troops 1n Siberia. 

Professor Morley’s book is based on both 
Japanese and Russian language sources. Thus 
he leads the reader on sure ground as he guides 
him step by step through a very complicated 
story, set partly in Tokyo and partly in 
Harbm, Vladivostock, Manchouli, and 
Khabarovsk. The activities, on the Japanese 
side, of such persons as Nishihara Kamezó, 
Nakajima Masatake, Araki Sadao, and Saitd 
Kijiro are explained and desorbed with 
clarity and skill—as are the manœuvres and 
varying attitudes of anti-Bolshevik Russians 
such as Semenov, Kalmykov, Peter Derber, 
Kolchak, Kudashev, and Horvat. 

The book is not only lucid on a subject that 
bristles with complexities; it 1s also extremely 
objective, almost too much so, perhaps. For 
the unspeakable Kalmykov, and the almost 
equally inhuman Semenov, are presented ın a 
light so cool and neutral as to lead an un- 
informed reader to suppose that these two 
adventurers were simply patriotic young 
Cossack officers inspired by largely unselfish 
motives. On the other hand Professor Morley— 
and itis the only time when any bias is faintly 
evident—seems rather less than fair to 
Admiral Kolchak, who, of course, detested 
Semenov and was shocked and worried by the 
support that this rogue waa getting from 
elementa of the Japanese Army. 

Finally, the author casts light on one aspect 
of the situation that has received very httle 
attention; namely Japan'simportant economic 
interests m the Amur basm, and their fears, 
not entirely unjustifled, of American penetra- 
tion, in terms of finance and trade, in that 
region. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Morley 
wil carry the story, in a later book, beyond 
1918. He is most admirably fitted to do so. 


RIOHARD STORRY 


WALTER F. VELLA: Stam under Rama 
III, 1824-1851. (Monographs of the 
Association for Asian Studies, Iv.) Ix, 
180 pp., front., plate, 4 maps. Locust 
Valley, N.Y.: J. J. Augustin Inc. 
for the Association for Asian Studies, 
1957. $5. 


The firat four chapters of this study build up 
@ general picture of the Siam of the second 
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majority, of the Japanese people. By the time 
it was wound up the Japanese Army’s 
popularity had fallen so far that officers, in 
Tokyo and Osaka at any rate, were often 
reluctant to wear uniform ın the streets. 
Professor Morley’s excellent and indeed. 
fascinating study deals only with the events 
leading up to Japan’s part in what was, of 
course, in the first place an Alhed intervention. 
He gives the first detailed account in the 
English language of the tusale that went on, 
in the early months of 1918, between the 
interventioniste and their opponente. The 
latter comprised st least one of the Genro, 
Saionji, the main opposition party in the 
Diet, the Kenseskai, and individuals such as 
Makino, of the House of Peers, and Shidehara, 
of the Foreign Ministry. Furthermore, Hara 
Kei, leader of the Seiyüukat, was, to say the 
least, very lukewarm towards the whole idea 
of Japanese intervention. Ranged in favour 
of an expedition were more powerful elements 
in the state. The Chdshi olan, which still 
dominated the upper reaches of the army, 
supported intervention for military, economic, 
and ideological reasons. Undoubtedly the 
most active planner 1n this field was Lieutenant- 
General Tanaka Giichi, Vioe-Chief of the 
General Staff. This was widely believed at 
the time, and Professor Morley from his study 
of Japanese material amply confirms it. But 
he reveals that Prince Yamagata, Genró and, 
of course, the venerated leader of the Choshü 
clan, was very cautious and realistic in his 
approach to the Siberian problem. He was 
somewhat hesitant ın consenting to the use of 
Japanese troops in Siberia, even after the 
American government had proposed that 
Japan should join a limited Allied expedition 
to help the Czechs. ‘ When drawing the sword,’ 
warned Yamagata, “one does not grasp the 
handle until he has considered first how 1t can 
be sheathed.” However, Yamagata was won 
over, probably by Tanaka. Both the Premier, 
Terauchi Maaatake, and the Foreign Minister, 
Gotó Shimpei, were interventionists; and ao 
when the American invitation came, in the 
summer of 1918, it was not difficult to allay 
the fears or overcome the objections of 
doubters such as Saionji, Makano, and Hara. 
Professor Morley pointa out that while the 
Choshü clique wanted Japan to control the 
Amur basin they realized that success required 
the co-operation of Hara and Makino at home 
and the support of the Alles, of America 
especially, abroad, ‘For six months ’ (writes 
Professor Morley) ‘these reservations re- 
strained action and indeed might have fore- 
stalled it altogether had not the American 
invitation arrived to break the deadlock. 
The American invitation enabled the “ inter- 
ventionists " and the “ noninterventionists ” 
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Anu end the Uparat before the start of the 
campaign, the Lao ruler's actions can be more 
coherently explained as primarily to regain 
control over genuinely Lao areas in the Mekong 
valley, and to recover for his depopulated 
countryside the Lao peoples removed by the 
Siamese during earlier campaigns. 

The part played by Annam in Laos and 
Cambodia is strongly emphasized. In relation 
to the latter country, reference to Rama 8 
correspondence enables the author to put 
forward an additional motive for Siamese 
action—-that of the protection of Buddhism. 
This is an important suggestion and is entirely 
consistent with Rama lil's character as a 
strong conservative Buddhist. 

The position of the Chinese m the Siamese 
economy of the period is so important, over- 
shadowing the whole question of relations 
with the West. that it could well have been 
treated in consohdated form instead of piece- 
meal in several chapters. Siamese motivation 
in keeping the West at arm’s length is seen as 
being due to a patriotic desire to preserve the 
country’s economy and culture from Western 
influences. The factor of personal profit to 
ministers as patrons of Chinese’ tax farmers 
is mentaoned, but is not shown as the major 
factor which there is reason to believe it was, 
especially towards the end of the reign when 
the Chinese stranglehold on trade was dis- 
advantageous to the country as a whole. 
Again and again in the Siamese sources dealing 
with Western missions appear the figures of 
the Phra Khlang and his younger brother. 
These two, membera of the famous Bunnag 
family, then at the peak of its power, were the 
officials most concerned with tax-farming 
patronage, 

Over the question of religious reform a 
Western orientated standpoint is taken in 
contrast to the author’s usual attraction for 
the Siamese point of view. He says (p. 143): 
‘Although these Siamese did not entirely 
reject their religion because of Western 
influences, the mere fact that they felt com- 
pelled to reform it in order that it might 
conform to Western science says much for the 
impression Western ideas made on them’. 
It is not clear what is meant by ‘ Western 
science ', but knowledge of the West in any 
organized, or influential form was non-existent 
in the Siam of the [Hrd reign. Although 
some missionaries expressed the view that 
Christian influences were strongly at work, 
the religious reform movement sprang from 
within the Buddhist monkhood, and was 
carried out, in all important particulars, in 
purely Buddhist terms. This was by no means 
the first occasion on which reformist tendencies 
had developed in a South East Asian Buddhist 
country. It cannot be said that at this or any 
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quarter of the nineteenth century. Two 
chapters are devoted to the Malay and Laotian 
vassal states. Then follow relations with other 
powers, Cambodia, Annam, Burma, and China, 
in two chapters. Relations with the West and 
a short summary conclude the volume. 

In addition to the well-known material in 
Western languages, the author has made use 
of Siamese sources. A considerable amount 
of material relating to the period has been 
published ın. Siam, and some 80 works in the 
language are listed in the valuable bibliography. 
The author makes use of local chronicles and 
other material as appropriate, but relies 
principally on two major compilations, 
Hwang thut farang samai krung ratanakosin 
' Western diplomatic missions in the Bangkok 
period ' and Phongsawadan . . . ratchakan ihi 
sam ° Chronicle of the Ird reign '. 

Thut farang is the more authoritative work, 
being & collection of documents relating to 
the subject of its title. The ‘ Chronicle’ was 
written by Chao Phraya Thiphakarawong 
in the Vth reign. Its author was a son of the 
Phra Khlang who was concerned with negotia- 
tions with foreign missions throughout the 
llird reign. This close family connexion did 
not cause Thiphakarawong to write revealingly 
on foreign missions. The physical progreas of 
the visitors in terms of boat processions, 
receptions, and so on is faithfully catalogued, 
but of the progress and pattern of political 
negotiations there is very little of interest. 
Thiphakarawong is better at battles, and the 
accounta of campaigns in the Lao states and 
in Cambodia are drawn mainly from this 
source. The local chroniclea of Malay gnd 
Lao states are brief Siamese compilations 
made, for the most part, during the Vth reign. 

The Siamese sources provide a wealth of 
background information which, in itself, 
enhances the value of this study. The author 
cannot, however, be said to treat these 
materials critically. He takes too much at 
ita face value. Treated in this straightforward 
way, Siamese sources have a limited use, and 
httle that is important or new can emerge. 

There is much material, both British and 
Siamese, on affairs in the northern Malay 
states, and the chapter on this subject is 
written with an admirable detachment. 

With regard to the Lao states, however, the 
author sees the whole question very much 
through Siamese eyes. The discussion is 
naturally chiefly concerned with Chao Anu's 
attempt to reconstitute an independent Laos. 
The campaign and its vicious aftermath are 
vividly desaribed, but too uncritical a reliance 
on Siamese sources leads the author to present 
the events as a challenge to the whole of Siam. 
However one values Thiphakarawong’s report 
of the alleged conversations between Chao 
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of the Heads which is regarded as the most 
important of the Land Dayak festivals. 

The significance of many of the incidents in 
such a story, probably immediately clear to the 
normal type of audience, would be lost to the 
average Western reader unfamiliar with the 
Dayaks and their country. If he is not to lose 
the flavour and the thread of the story, he 
needs much more than bare narration. And 
so the author, rather than having recourse to 
&n eroess of parenthetio explanations or to 
distracting footnotes, has supplied an intro- 
duction and a sketch of hfe in a post-war 
Dayak village which serve as a kind of double 
prologue and attune our minds to the story. 

It seems fairly certain that the work as a 
whole is intended for a wider audience than 
that normally commanded by an ethno- 
graphical textbook. The author has therefore 
taken full advantage of his temporary freedom 
from the constraint of anthropological termi- 
nology. His style is eminently readable, 
though he 1s inclined to be somewhat arch 
and patronizing. If I understand the under- 
lying sentiment he has the warm humanism 
of some modern anthropologists and his 
desire is to show these Sarawak villagers 
primarily as men and women like ourselves 
and only incidentally as Land Dayaks with 
a relatively latent propensity to head-hunting. 
Accordingly he has stressed the obvious 
points of comparison between their culture 
and Western oulture. The disadavantage of 
making such a comparison is that simular 
behaviour is too easily assumed to proceed 
from similar motives, and thus the -Dayaks 
may strike both the author and his readers 
as being somewhat childish creatures when 
they appear, superficially, to behave lke 
Western children. There 18, however, other 
evidence to show that certain aspects of 
Kuropean adult behaviour may also strike the 
members of a so-called primitive community 
ag ‘childish’. It is rather doubtful whether 
the observable differences in any one society 
between the adult and the childish norm oan 
be held to be valid across cultural boundaries. 

As to the story itself, it seems possible that 
the author has paraphrased the original text 
freely in order to avoid too much repetition 
on the one hand and on the other too terse 
and bald a narrative: ‘Up leapt Kuichap.. 
He grabbed Bilantur by the lom-cloth, and 
with a sweep of his knife, cut off his head’ 
(p.138) If the author has made his tale 
stylistically much more palatable than a bare 
translation could have made it, one cannot 
take him to task but it seems regrettable 
that the original text has not been given also, 
possibly with an interlinear translation. 


G. B. MILNER 
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other time the Thammayut conformed to 
° Western science ’. 

The book is most clearly written and 
beautifully produced. For transoription the 
best system for the purpose has been used: 
the general system of the Royal Institute of 
Thailand. Where transcriptions or trans- 
literations of personal names are known to be 
in common use, they have been adopted even 
though unsystematic. It is a pity that this 
common-sense compromise was not extended 
fally to the treatment of place names. Where 
we are given’ Bangkok, Hué, and so on, we 
can expect, for example, the equally well 
known Vientiane and Perlis, but we get the 
specialist Thai: Wiang Chan and Polit. 

Finally, although this cannot be considered 
as the definitive work on the subject, it 
justifies the author's conviction that a general 
analysis limited to a relatively short period of 
time would be valuable. It is not entirely 
successful as ‘a critical study of Siamese 
history ', but it will be of great use to all who 
work in this fleld. 


E, H. S. SIMMONDS 


W. R. Guppes: Nine Dayak nights. 
xxxi, 144 pp., front., 8 plates. Mael- 
bourne, eto.: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 42s. 


While the author of this book was carrying 
out an anthropological survey among the Land 
Dayaks of Sarawak, the leading spirit-medium 
of the village of Mentu Tapuh formally offered 
to tell him one of the legends of his people. 
The story, which was told in the course of 
nine successive nights, is that of a culture-hero 
of the Land Dayaks. His adventures (related 
in & prose interspersed with song) partake of 
both mythology and epic poetry. It is perhaps 
in & body of very similar material (allowing 
for cultural and geographical differences) 
that Homeric poetry must have found 8 
inspiration. Dr. Geddes shows how stories 
sach as this, coloured by the present and yet 
deeply-rooted in the past, not only give a 
concrete expreasion to the fears and hopes of a 
simple community which has not always had 
the best of its enemies, but have an entertain- 
ment value and also function as a charter for 
the performance of ceremony and ritual. 
That is to say, & ' validatory myth’ not only 
serves as a mnemonic basis for the proper 
carrying out of customary observances. It 
is also by reference to such a myth that these 
observances are inatitutionalized. In this 
instance the observance is that of the Festival 
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(e.g. ‘To have’, p. 36), and some technical 
terms are illustrated first from the grammar 
of English. But the grammar of Fijian as it is 
here set out is obviously based on a strictly 
formal analysis, and great care is taken by the 
author to point out common features of the 
grammar of English and of familiar European 
languages that are not found in Fijian grammar, 
and, conversely, grammatical features of 
Fijian for which parallels in European 
languages are either not available or would 
be perplexing. The student is helped along all 
the way (and encouraged when the going 
might prove hard for the faint-hearted 
(cof. p. 26)), but hé will nowhere be misled, 
It 18, in fact, most agreeable to see im this 
book the application of the principles of 
formal linguistic description to the presenta- 
tion of a language in terme that any intelligent 
layman should be able to follow &t once. 

Besides the lessons and exercises, lists of 
"Idioms and expressions’, greetings, forms 
of politeness, etc. appear throughout; and 
at the end there are appendices on Fijian 
kinship terminology, on intonation, and on 
the technical terms employed in the book. 
None the less, an index would, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, have been a useful addition. 

This Fijian grammar should fulfil its purpose 
admirably, but the descriptive linguist cannot 
but feel tantalized as he tries to work out for 
himself a systematic picture of the syllable 
structures, word structures, and sentence 
structures of the language. It is much to be 
hoped that the author will find the opportunity 
of writing an exhaustive description and 
analysis of Fijian phonology and grammar, 
as a complement to the present work. Mean- 
while some linguista may well envy him the 
perspiouous clarity and ease of presentation 
that he displays in this attractive book. 


r R. H, ROBINS 


A. N. Tooker and M. A. Bryan: 
Tangutstic survey of the northern Bantu 
borderland. Vol. four. Languages of 
the eastern section, Great Lakes to Indian 
Ocean. 89 pp., map [in end-pocket]. 
London, ete.: Oxford University 
Press for the International African 
Institute, 1957. 258. 


From even before the time of Sir Harry 
Johnston's epoch-malung comparative dio- 
tionary of the Bantu languages linguists have 
always been attracted by the comparison in 
parallel columns of key words from the 
vocabularies of different languages of one 
great family. The book under review, with 
ite olose phonetical transcription and marking 
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G. B. MILNER: Fijian grammar. [ii], 
vii, 150 pp. Suva : Government Press, 
[1956]. 10s. 


This book has been expressly designed as a 
teaching grammar, for the benefit of English 
students of the Fijian language, and while it 
will be most useful to those working with a 
teacher (the author himself in many cases), 
it has been written as & manual complete in 
itself. 

The language is presented in a series of 
° Lessons ' (not chapters), each being followed 
by a selected vocabulary and exercises, to 
which a key is. given at the end of the book, 
the last four exercises taking the form of 
actual Fipan texts. 

After a short mtroduction, on the subject 
of language learning by adulte and on the use 
of some of the technical terms to be employed, 
the author deals m the first two lessons with 
Fian pronunciation and orthography. In- 
evitably in a book of this nature phonetic 
topics are treated with brevity (though quite 
adequately), and the remaining 19 lessons are 
concerned with the grammar of the language. 

With the needs of studente and hus own 
teaching experience in mind, the author 
presents the grammar of Fijian piecemeal. 
The major grammatical categories, constituents, 
and structures are divided up mto small 
sections and distributed among the lessons. 
The reader is thus furnished. from the outset 
with material to form complete Fijian sentences 
of progressive complexity and elaboration, 
and frequent cross-references serve to link 
together the disjecta membra of what weuld 
probably be treated in single chapters in a 
purely descriptive grammar of the language. 

Fijian, sentences are built up from ' Bases’ 
and ‘ Particles’; broadly speaking, the bases 
are free forms, and the particles, though 
treated as separate words, do not appear 
without a base in sentences. Nominal and 
verbal are grammatical categories rather than 
lexical classes, and are indicated for the bases 
by the class of particle determining them. 
Sentence structure is, in the main, concerned 
with the nominal and verbal pieces; these 
consist of one or more bases (which may be 
reduphoated, prefixed, and suffixed) and the 
particles associated with them. Word order 
seems to be fairly fixed, and subordinate 
elements are found in particular relative 
positions both before and after their heads. 
Various concord patterns link words and 
word groups that enter into certain con- 
structions within sentences. Word structure 
is predominantly of the ' agglutinstive ' type. 

In view of the purpose of the book, the 
author justifiably lists many of his topics by 
their nearest English translation equivalent 
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northern Bantu and Nilo-Hamitic Teso and 
Maasai and Iraqw and Mbugu languages. 

The search could have been pursued even 
farther if the survey had included languages 
related to those of this area, even if they 
were not comprehended within the ‘ Bantu 
borderland’. But interesting as it would 
have been, it هذ‎ perhaps askmg too much of 
& book of 00 pages. 

The interest of the reader is really aroused, 
however, by æ study of the map which goes 
with the book, for the distribution of the 
language families and groups is clearly shown 
and the languages are desoribed in & more 
generally accepted spelling without recourse 
to the symbols of a phonetic alphabet. Un. 
fortunately no indication of the geographical 
whereabouts is given of Bwm and Teri, 
beyond their inclusion in the vocabularies 
as akin to other languages of the group. 
One has to go back to Vol. 1 to find out where 
they are spoken and to prove that Teri and 
Terik (the latter shown on the small inset 
map of the Kakamega area) are not alun. 

Is it really intended, by leaving them 
unstippled, that the islands in the north-west 
of Lake Victoria should be shown as 'un- 
classified’? There is surely no doubt about 
their kinship to Ganda or Soga and they are 
truly Bantu. 

Why is it that the language of Kerebe 1s 
not shown as being spoken on Ukerewe 
Island ? The map indicates that Kara is the 
language of Ukerewe Island and that the 
language of Kerebe is confined to the mainland. 
Also need Lamu and Pate be left as 'un- 
olagsified ' ? 

Such queries as the above are small ones, 
but they are puzzling. Moreover it is hkely 
that the map will have a more general appeal 
than the vocabularies and therefore that the 
queries will be often repeated. 

All those interested in the languages of 
East Africa owe a great debt of gratitude to 
the authors of this volume for the meticulous 
labour and scholarship which has been 
expended in ita preparation, nor must the 
printers and proof-readera be forgotten for 
having succeeded in producing such 8 pleasant 
looking text, having regard to the variety of 
types, letters, and diacritics which had to 


, be employed. 


R. A. SNOXALL 


SABURI O. Bropaxu: The Egba and their 
neighbours, 1842-1872. (Oxford, 
Studiesin African Affairs.) vin, 128 pp., 
4 maps. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1957. 21s. 


Rarely does the reviewer complain of the 
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for tones, provides an interesting example of 
scientifio evolution from the method employed 
by Sir Harry Johnston. - 

The present volume by Professor Tucker 
and Miss Bryan is the result of the scholarly 
and  scientiflo application of ther great 
knowledge of African languages, built up by 
research with Africans ın their own country 
and in England. 

With the arrangement therefore of the 
actual material available there is very little 
with which even the most captious critic 
can find fault, even if he were to possess the 
detailed knowledge of all the languages 


recorded which would justify him in doing so. : 


In the introduction 15 is stated that as far 
as the material allows, the same noun examples 
have been used for all languages, but it is 
difficult to see how this general intention can 
ever be oarrıed out within the limita 1mposed 
by some 100 Thus on p. 64, in Teri 
and Dabida we see that tfala = ‘ finger’, 
Class 7, but its resemblance to the Ganda 
ólw&üla (pl énjala) ‘nail, claw’, Class 11, 
cannot be detected, because the word is not 
given. Yet on p. 57 we find 2005828 (' nails ’) 
and متققط‎ (‘httle finger’) under Gikuyu, 
and kaara (‘nal’) under Tharaka and kaala 
in Kamba. Also on p. 53 under Shaka (Chagga) 
we are given njal& (‘nails’). P. 64 provides 
another example, for anda (' place ’), occurring 
in other languages as andò, handu, etc., 
should also appear in Ganda in the expression 
bull wantu (‘everywhere °), but on pp. 17-20, 
there is no mention of the survival of -the 
word wantu (‘ place ’) in the above expression. 

On p. 64 ıt is of great interest to find that 
Teri and Dabida, both of the Taita group, 
use completely different words for ‘ears’, 
Teri having masgikilio, while Dabida has 
madu with its angular kudu, like most of the 
Bantu languages away from the coastal area. 
Giryama and Pokomo follow the Swahili 
root with sikiro and sikio, though the latter 
has kuguu (‘leg’) in Class 15. But which 
root does Bajum (Tikuu) follow? It would 
be interestmg to know. 

What a fascinating pursuit the vocabularies 
open up of the geographical distribution of 
the common word énté (‘ cow ’) ın the partly 
Bantu Amba ; te in Iraqw and d£ in Mbugu; 
a(k)rte(y) ın Teso and egkftén in Maasai: 
with the ents, ente, forms of the Bantu 
languages of Uganda from the Ruwenzori up 
to the eastern boundary of Soga. So different 
is this common word for ‘cow’ from the 
word in use in other Bantu languages that it 
is tempting to theorize that the word was 
imported by the peasant cultivators from 
their pastoral and nomadic non-Bantu neigh- 
bours. Thus we are provided with a most 
rare gem of similarity in vocabulary between 
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This may well be so; using European con- 
cepta of sovereignty it is undeniably so, but 
Yoruba political theorists appear to have 
recognized the existence of an empire. The 
point therefore needs to be discussed more 
fully. Moreover, the reader needs some 
account of the origins, functions, and structures 
of the other Yoruba states if he is not to be 
left confused after the first two chapters. 

In spite of these considerations Dr. Biobaku 
has produced a study of real value. His 
disousmons of British policy show in detail 
the successes, failures, ramufloations, and 
unlooked-for results of the polioy of ‘ legitimate 
commerce ' 1n its particular application among, 
the Egba. The author also qualifies the 
predominant impression gained from a reading 
of British documentary sources that the 
struggles between the Yoruba states were 
primarily commercial and monopolistic, for 
domination of trade routes. By utilizing oral 
evidence he shows that there were other 
factors of rivalry, and that the Yorubs did not 
behave with such outright commercial am- 
bition as the coastal people of the Oil Rivers. 
It must also be said that this is a book which 
will gain in value with the passage of time. 
When our knowledge of the history of the 
Yorubs expands, and the student can consult 
reputable outline histories, then tutors will be 
able to recommend Dr. Biobaku's book 
without trepidation. 

This reviewer must protest at one minor 
inacouracy. Sir George Goldie's middle name 
was Taubman, not Tubman (p. 97), which 18 
the name of the President of Liberia. One 
might also complain at the paucity of footnote 
references, most of which are explanatory and 
oould have been incorporated into the tert, 
leaving room for at least a skeleton system of 
dooumentary references, inoluding those to 
oral witnesses, The space given to bibliography 
is inordinate, and might have been used 
instead for more text. There is really no need 
to specify Foreign Office volumes individually, 
especially when this is not done for Colonial 
Office volumes; nor to include so many old, 
bad, secondary works which, fortunately, 
had no influence upon Dr. Biobaku's study. 


J, E. FLINT 


R. Fiera: Papers in linguistics,‏ .ل 
xi, 233 pp., 11 plates.‏ .1934-1951 
London, ete.: Oxford University‏ 
Press, 1957. 355.‏ 


For students of linguistics outside the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, the assembling 
and publishing of these papers was much 
overdue. Scattered as they are, over many 
journads and many years, they reveal a 
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brevity of an author! Dr. Biobaku, however, 
overdoses the virtue. It is questionable whether 
it is possible to assess the significance of the 
relationship of the Egba to their neighbouring 
fellow-Yoruba states in 90 pages of text. 
Serious historians of Africa are still pioneers, 
and. they suffer accordingly from a ohronic 
lack of ‘ background’ works. The researcher 
muat construct his own background for he 
has no adequate secondary authorities to 
consult. The reader has an even greater 
need. He cannot be-expected to have an 
acquaintance with even the most elementary 
facts of traditional African political or social 
life; unless, by chance he is of the tribe or 
nation under discussion. 

The external policies of the Egba state were 
formulated against a background as subtle 
and complicated as that of any European 
state of the time. The state centred on 
Abeokuta had been founded amid the general 
ruin and. disintegration of the Yoruba country. 
Ita government never achieved fixed con- 
stitutional forms. Throughout their history 
the Egba were in a condition of constant 
change and flux, caused by both external 
aud internal factors. The community had 
to absorb a stream of ‘Baro ’—immigrants 
from Sierra Leone who were mostly Egba 
in origin; pushing, ambitious, and resourceful 
as & result of their conquest of distance and 
adversity ; often possessing an acute under- 
standing of European political and mulitary 
techniques. The Egba had to make their 
response to the impact of Christian missionaries 
who had a clear economic, social, and political 
programme for the regeneration of Abeokata. 
The penetration of European ‘legitimate ’ 
trade, with 155 novel importa, and ita demand 
for exportable surpluses, created social and 
political tensions, The British anti-slave-trade 
policy had to be accepted and utilized to 
advantage. Policies designed to defend the 
state from traditional enemies like Dahomey 
had to be refurbished to deal with a system of 
‘international’ relations in which the British 
colony of Legos increasingly assumed a 
dominant position. 

Though Dr. Biobaku refers to all these 
influences, often with brilliant insight, the 
space which he has allotted himself permits 
only the briefest treatment of the broad 
themes, and leaves the reader tantalized and 
unsettled. Over one-quarter of the text is 
devoted to the foundation of the Egba state 
before 1842; yet there is no real attempt to 
put the Egba into perspective in the pattern 
of Yoruba politics. Dr. Biobaku writes as if 
the Egba were a completely independent 
federation, and practically denies, by im- 
plication, the existence of a Yoruba empire, 
of which the Egba were a constituent part. 
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position, here, seems to be sounder. Linguistics, 
conceived as the study of 'funotions' and 
‘inter-relations’ in the observable context 
of words, things, and persons (19), can remain 
° a disoipline and technique for the statement 
of meanings’ (192) and secure for itself an 
autonomy without isolation. With more 
justification than any other linguist, Professor 
Firth may claim that he has kept his techniques 
of linguistic analysis in a state of metaphysical 
neutrality (181, 187, 190). When the linguist 
does not exclude the ‘concept of mind’ or 
ever directly refer to ıt (225), his contact with 
introspective pyschology or literary criticism 
remains as easy as contact with acoustics, 
physiology, or behaviouristicstudies. Moreover, 
since all linguistic data are dealt with as they 
are found, namely, as integral parts of con- 
texte of situation, the alliance with sociological 
and anthropological studies is bound to be 
especially close. 

Although Professor Firth does not olam 
that in these essays the theory and practice 
of contextual analysis has been worked out 
completely, still, in view of some ten years of 
experimentation—very largely with other 
principles of analysis—it seems to be safe, 
to-day, to predict that the contextual approach 
wil survive ite rivals. As well as the main 
trend, a number of special techniques seem 
to be securely established. 

Professor Firth, as everyone may notice, 
never deals with mere noises in sequence. 
Even the least fragment of speech is looked 
on as 'having the implication of meaningful 
utterance °; i.e., itis treated as a ' component’ 
of meaning in some ‘context of situation ’ 
(19, 170 f., 183, 220). A speech-event 18 not to 
have its meaning captured ° in one fell swoop ’ ; 
it yields it up only as ‘ dispersed’, and dealt 
with ‘by a hierarchy of linguistio techniques, 
descending from social contextualization to 
phonology '. Each of these techniques working 
at its own ‘level of abstraction’, secures 
whatever there is of its own ‘mode’ of 
meaning in the speech-event m question. The 
various modes, taken together, are then said 
to present the total meaning in ‘a sort of 
linguistic spectrum ' (220). 

Analogies have, of course, their limitations. 
But how far the 'linguistio spectrum’ 18 
intended to take us does not soem to have 
been made quite clear. In particular, how is 
it to live with its companion notion, a ' hier- 
archy of linguistio techniques’? Obviously, 
the bands of the spectrum are not in any 
hierarchical order. They are not ‘levels’. 
It may be that Professor Firth does not mean 
the term ‘hierarchy’ to refer to the elemenis 
(phonological, morphological, syntactical) 
which appear in the different ‘ bands’, but 
only to the different mintmum ranges of 
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remarkable unity; much that may have 
remained obscure to those who have read only 
one or two of them, will become olear in the 
full context of the book. 

The major and most important part of the 
whole volume is devoted to the development 
of a theory (and of techniques) of linguistic 
description. But large sections, accounting 
for about one-third of the total (papers I, 
VIII, XII, and parts of HI and VI), are 
concerned with the history of the discipline. 
The chief interest of these seotions is that 
they are history from a point of view—& 
point of view which causes much that had 
been neglected to stand out in relief and much 
that is familiar to &ppear in & new light. 
Professor Firth's detailed treatment of the 
English tradition will be welcome to all—also 
to those who do not share his intense concern 
with the Englishness of English linguistios. 

The principles of historical and comparative 
studies are only touched upon in passing. 
Some critical remarks occur—e.g. on the 
‘starred forms’ in comparative philology 
(178), on ‘ original’ meanings in etymology, 
on the categories of an outdated rhetoric im 
historical semantics (7-15)— which are highly 
stimulating, yet cursory and even obscure. 
The consequent frustration which s reader 
may experience has fortunately been made 
good by others, most notably by Professor 
W. 8. Allen’s work in comparative philology. 

Professor Firth’s own work has been con- 
cerned almost exclusively with—to quote 
his words—speech and language ‘in living 
human beings in contemporary society ' (179) ; 
‘and 1t could all be viewed as a gradual elabora- 
tion of the principles first outlined by him as 
early as 1935, in the second part of the paper 
entitled ‘The technique of semantics’, here 
reprinted (17-88). 

The ruling idea, throughout, is that of a 
contextual approach to lingufstic analyais 
(19)—an approach which allows speech to 
be treated, as a meaningful activity, without 
reliance on ‘ such dualisms as mind and body, 
language and thought, word and idea, signi- 
fiant et signsflé, expression and content ' (227). 
This ıs what has given Professor Firth’s 
linguistio techniques their distinctive charaoter. 
There has been no need for him to follow 
either (i) de Saussure, Hjelmslev, and indeed, 
&n ancient tradition, in oreating that stultifying 
gulf between two disparate methods of 
description: a physical study of noises, on 
the one hand, and a pyschological study of 
ideas, on the other, which have left the linguist 
poised precariously between them, or (i) to 
follow recent American attempts to escape 
from the no-man’s-land between those ' two 
planes' by the desperate device of excluding 
considerations of meaning entirely. The 
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under the control of criteria of phonological 
relevance, It is ‘ the pressure of " invention ” 
at the levels of phonology and even of general 
linguistic theory, which has led to ancillary 
‘inventions " ın the laboratory ' (178). 

One of the most characteristio features of 
Professor  Firth's approach to linguistic 
analysis is, of course, his conception of phono- 
logical structure. He holds that we have 
allowed ‘the characteristica of the Roman 
alphabet to dictate the course of our linguistic 
thought’ (78, 126, 147): we have been 
unduly preoccupied with unit-segments in 
Imear sequence  (allophones representing 
phonemes). What is proposed, m order to 
escape from this tyranny, is a shift of emphasis : 
a shift from the usual segments in paradigms 
(substitution classes) to features which 
characterize whole syntagmas, such as 
syllables, words, clauses, sentences. We are 
told that as ' syntax is the dominant discipline 
in grammar’, so to extract the phonological 
characteristics (the ‘ prosodies’) of whole 
syntagmas of sounds is the primary task of 
phonology (123, 128, 134, 188, 228). 

It is & change of emphasis which has led to 
new and important results. Unavoidably, it 
has also given rise to new problems. Having 
come to recognize two types of phonological 
relevance—paradigmatic variance, on the one 
hand, and syntagmatic constancy, on the 
other—we are faced with the question of their 
relation. It is perhaps natural that Professor 
Firth, in stressing the need for &yntagmatio 
criteria, should leave us with the impression 
of a gulf, if not a conflict, between prosodic 
and substitutional techniques of analysis. 
But the two types of anteria—syntagmatio 
and paradigmatic—seem to be capable of 
co-ordination. Indeed, they seem to be 
complementary. We may recognize phonemes 
among allophones ooournng in different 
prosadies, anf thus avoid that ' polysystemio ' 
fragmentation of phonological desorrption 
which seems to be the greatest drawbaak of 
prosodic analysis as here presented. All the 
samo, the essentials of Professor Firth’s 
syntagmatic phonology ought to be an integral 
part of any future work in this field. To do 
without it would be an intolerable impoverish- 
ment of linguistic description. 

Polysystemic also is Professor  Firth's 
approach to the contextual study of semantics. 
"The multiplicity of social roles we have to 
play as members of & race, nation, olass, 
family, achool, club, as sons, brothers, lovers, 
fathers, workers, churchgoers, golfers, news- 
paper readers, public speakers, involves also 
& certain degree of linguistic specialization. 
Unity is the last concept that should be 
applied to language’ (29). No one will deny 
the vitality and richness of such an approach. 
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context which are relevant for establishing 
those elements. The question is difficult to 
decide on the basis of these papers. The 
leading analogy has not been sufficiently 
gone into. The only ‘ bands ’ of the ' spectrum ' 
which Professor Firth has treated in any 
detail are the extremes, the ‘lowest’ and 
‘highest’ levels of  linguistio analysis: 
phonology and semantics. 

Morphological and syntactical analysis are 
touched upon in these papers, but not explicitly 
treated. One of the most significant suggestions 
here, is that a morphological description 
expressed in terms of features and prosodies 
will often be more adequate and simpler than 
the usual description in terms of segments 
(23, 41f.) For instance, if the English noun 
plural is said to be marked by ' assibilation ' 
rather than by /-8, -z, -iz/, then we are nd of 
morphological alternation, and of & separate 
level of morphophonemics: the difference 
between /-8, -z, -iz/ representa simply a 
general faot of phonological distribution— 
namely, distribution of the voice-correlation 
with regard to the prosody ‘ final assibilation '. 
There is an interesting affinity between this 
kind of analysis and Trubetzkoy’s notion of 
neutralization. One might say that neutraliza- 
tion is here extended to mere features of speech. 

Words are treated as 'institutionalized ’ 
elements. They are simply ' given ' (122, 127). 
It is somewhat misleading here, however, to 
speak of & level of lexical analysis. For we are 
supposed to be free to operate with words 
(in phonology, grammar, and semantics), 
without first having to obtain them by some 
special linguistic technique. This can hardly 
be the last word on words. To resign ourselves 
to an irrational acceptance of convention may 
be a convenient way out of notorious difficul- 
ties, but many linguists will continue to ask 
for more: they will want a ratio of the con- 
vention, Le., a technique of lexical analysis. 

With regard to a ‘ phonetic level’ beside 
or below the ‘phonological’ (introduction, 
171, 183), a similar problem arises ; only that, 
here, one may well doubt whether suoh & 
non-phononogical level can be conadered to 
be part of any linguistic description. Professor 
Firth himself seems to have doubts about it. 
He uses the term ‘ phonetic level’. But as 
soon as ‘the demands of descriptive linguis- 
tics’ are considered (145 f.) and we begin to 
ask questions about the relevance of phonetic 
terms and categories, we find ourselves on the 
level of ‘ phonological’ analysis, with all the 
physiological or acoustic techniques of des- 
eription firmly established and controlled as 
‘ancillary’ on that level. Such, in fact, is the 
phonetics of this book, even in the two papers 
which take us into the laboratory (XI and 
Al). Always we find ourselves working 
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a system of rubrics: we may discover some- 
thing like a semantic organization in the uses 
of words. The question arises, whether in 
doing this we need to exclude the posmbility 
of some characteristics of such semantic 
organization extending beyond the boundaries 
of the ‘ specialized languages’, and covering 
the speech of & person, or even a community, 
as a whole. If we begin by dividing speech 
into & number of unconnected linguistic 
functions, need we prejudge the issue, by 
assuming dogmatically that no single semantio 
system can emerge in the end? Many who 
gratefully accept Professor Firth’s techniques 
will yet continue to aim at a single systematic 
account, in deference to another notable 
assumption, namely, that there ts such a thing 
as une langue une. Here, as in other parts of 
the book, we find its greatest merit in that 
it furnishes us not so much with final resulte, 
as with mgnposts for the direction of future 
research. 

‘In these selected papers’, Professor Firth 
says, °“... & developing linguistic theory is 
presented.’ We cannot pretend to have arrived 
yet. But we oan have no doubt about the 
decisive pioneering quality of these papers. 

wW. HAAR 


REVIEWS 


It has found a later and fainter echo in the 
preoccupation of some philosophers with 
what Wittgenstein has called ‘ langnage- 
games’. Sensitivity to the given variety of 
linguistic functions is one advantage of such 
an approach. But there are others. The 
contexts of any word ‘ multaply indefinitely ’ 
and are ‘infinitely various’ (28); and we 
should find it difficult to study such material, 

ess we succeeded in discovering some ways 
of restricting it. The required restriction is 
to be found by dividing the speech of persons 
into a number of linguistic ‘routines’, that 
is by, first of all, ' describing and classifying 
typical contexts of situation within the 
context of culture’ (27). Our task is then 
more manageable ; it is to study the semantics 
of the various ‘ specialized languages’ that 
are spoken in those special types of situation 
(182). Most interesting of Professor Firth's 
suggestions of suitable techniques are those 
which transcend mere classification; mainly 
his suggestion to study the ‘ collocations’, 
and the “mutual expectancies’ of words and 
sentences (195 ff.). In considering the various 
frequencies of collocations for the same 
word—all involving ‘expectancies’, but of 
varying force—we may do more than impose 
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to have been penned about a century before 
the Habakkuk Seroll, ie. roughly two 
centuries before the date put forward by 
Dr. Rabin. The palaeographical material 
from Qumrán being considerable, I venture 
to state that a mistake of two centuries is 
out of the question and accordingly Dr. Rabin’s 
theory is—in its present form at least—not 
tenable. 

However, his observations might indicate 
that there was perhaps more ° Pharisaism’ 
in Essenism than appears from the accounts 
in Philo, Josephus, and Pliny. 

In the final chapter of the book—described 
by the author as ‘more speculative '— 
Dr. Rebin suggests that the mam Jewish 
influences on Muhammad might have been 
exercised by descendants of the Qumran 
group who had escaped from the Romans 
to Arabia. 

8. A. BIBNBAUM 
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Aziz SURYAL ÁTIYA : The Arabic manu- 
soripta of Mount Sinai: a hand-last o 
the Arabio manuscripts and soro 
microfilmed at the Inbrary of the 
Monastery of St. Catherine, Mount 
Sinat. (Publications of the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man, 
Vol L) xxxiv, 97 pp., 16 plates. 
Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press, 
[1955]. $7.50. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Geoffrey Cumberlege. 60s.) 


The American Foundation for the Study 
of Man sponsored an expedition which in 1950 
began the work of making microfilm repro- 
ductions of m&nuscripts in the Library of 
the Monastery of Saint Catherine on Mount 
Sinai, whence, as it is well known, Tischendorf 
carried off the Codex Sinaiticus, later to find 
a resting-place in the British Museum. The 
fabulous treasures of the Monastery Library 
had long been known in the world of scholar- 
ship from the catalogues of Gardthausen and 
Benshevich for the Greek and from the lists 
of those ‘redoubtable Scottish ladies’, 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, for the Syriac and 
Arabic collections respectively. Of & total of 
some 3,300 manuscripts in the Library, 
roughly half of those in Greek, Arabio, and 
Syriao were microfilmed, the remaining 
collections in Georgian, Slavonio, Ethiopic, 
Armenian, Coptic, Polish, Latin, and Persian 
being microfilmed in their entirety. In addition, 
there were photographed the entire collection 
of Arabic and Turkish firmans, 1742 in all, 


Cnam RABIN: Qumran studies. (Insti- 
tute of Jewish Studies, Manchester. 
Scripta Judaica, m.) xv, 135 pp. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 8. 


Immediately after the discovery of the 
Damascus Documents, ‘H. Ward drew 
attention to some points of contact with 
the Pharisees’, and ‘the identity of 
* Zudolite " halakha with the Pharisee- 
Rabbinic system’ was ‘demonstrated in 
detail... [by L.] Ginzberg’. In the book 
under review all the new ‘ Zadokite’ material 
is subjected to a detailed examination and 
comparison. Interesting observations and 
ingenious combinations abound. Dr. Rabin 
believes that the Qumrán community de- 
veloped from Pharisaism, continuing the 
haburad of the first century B.0.z. and represent- 
ing it ‘more faithfully than does the '' Rabbinio" 
community of the Tannaitic period '—that, 
in f&ct, at Qumrán we have '& diehard 
Pharisee ' group. He thus arrives at what he 
calla ‘the point of transition between 
Pharisaism and Rabbinic Judaism '—the 
first oentury 0.z.—as the time when the 
Qumran community came into existence. 

When & date is based on internal evidence 
only, it should be subjected to the test of any 
external evidence that might be available. 
Let us see whether Dr. Rabin’s dating is 
compatible with the palaeographical evidence. 

The main sources for our knowledge of the 
Qumrán community are the Damascus 
Document, and the Habakkuk and Yahad 
(1QS', ‘Manual of Discipline’) Berolls. 
The first of these cannot be used for the 
purpose, as our two Cambridge MSS are 
medieval copies and the Qumran fragment 
of the Damascus Document has not yet been 
published. As regards the Habakkuk Scroll, 
its script dates from the second quarter of the 
lst century 8.0.8. ‘or thereaboute. This is 
roughly a century before Dr. Rabin’s date. 
The Yahad Scroll—the Qumrân community 
book par excellence—is shown by its script? 


1 See the present reviewer's articles ‘The 
date of the Habakkuk Cave Scroll’, Journal 
of Biblical laterature, Lxv, 1949, 161-8; 
‘The dates of the Cave Scrolls’, Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
No. 115, 1949. 

2 See the present reviewer's ° The date of 
the Covenant Soroll’, Palestins Haploration 
Quarterly, LXXXI, 1949, 140-7; and the 
second article mentioned in the preceding 
footnote. 
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in 1954. Some of these were purchased for the 
Ibadan University Library, others were 
generously presented by their owners. The 
remaining MSS were microfilmed either in tho 
field or 1n the Library’s studio. A collection 
in the library of Lugard Memore] Hall, 
Kaduna (the Northern Regional House of 
Assembly) has also been miciofilmed in part. 

It 18 to be hoped that the Library will bo 
able to continue this valuable work of pre- 
serving the indigenous literature of West 
Africa, m which Dr. A. D. H. Bivar of the 
Nigerian Antiquities Service, 18 also engaged. 
Photographs of letters important for the 
history of the Fulani Emirate have recently 
been given by him to the Library of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies and to other 
suitable repomtories. 

J. D. P, 


Tor ANDRAE: Les origines de lU Islam et 
le Christianisme : tradust de l'allemand 
par Jules Roche. (Inihation à l'Islam, 
vi) 213 pp. Pars: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1955. Fr. 1300. 


This exghth volume of that very useful 
series ‘Initiation à l'Islam is a PFiench 
translation of Andrae’s ‘Der Ursprung des 
Islams und das Cristentum ' which appeared 
as long ago as 1923-5 in the Swedish journal 
Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift. Page numbers of the 
article are given in the margin m order to 
facilitate reference to the orginal German 


text. 


GUSTAVE E. von GnRuUNEBAUM: dk 
und Dichtkunst : Studien zur arabis- 
chen Lateraturgeschichte. vu, 161 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1955. 
DM. 16. 


Professor von Grunebaum has permitted 
himself the luxury of re-publishing in book 
form a selection of ten of bis articles which 
appeared m English during the last ten years 
in a variety of more or less inaccessible 
periodicals and symposia, together with a 
fragment of two pages on a literary theme, 
‘the butterfly that stamped’, which has not 
hitherto seen the light of day. These pieces 
now appear in a German translation made by 
the author himself with minor alterations here 
and there designed to bring them into line 
with up-to-date findings of research. 

The first article, a translation of his essay 
‘Transformation of culture as illustrated by 
the 1ise of Islam’ ıs 1egarded as a ' Horizont- 
getzung ': there follow a sketch of the history 
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and more than 2,500 mmiatures. These micro- 
filmed reproductions are preserved in the 
Library of Congress whence positive copies 
may be obtamed from the Photoduplication 
Service at current rates. A complete set of 
the miorofllms (over 2,000,000 MSS pages) 
was presented to the University of Alexandria. 

The present hand-list is intended as a short 
guide to the 1tems in the microfilm collections. 
For a complete list of the manuscripts, 
published ın Arabic, the reader is referred to 
the inventory of Murad Kamil dated 1951. 
A statement on p. xxvi would seem to permit 
us to infer that a ‘more complete catalogue 
of the collection as a whole’ will be issued 
later. 306 out of a total of 602 Arabic codices 
were miorofilmed, practically all of them 
Christian in content. Several MSS noted as 
missing by Mrs. Gibson were recovered. The 
Arabic documents and Turkish firmans 
constitute a collection of source material of 
paramount importance; there are to be 
found six modern copies of the Covenant of 
the Prophet in Arabio with no fewer than 43 
Turkish translations of the same. In addition, 
the Arabic documents include decrees, firmans, 
treaties, fatwas, deeds, procès-verbaux, ad- 
ministrative orders, ‘ current affairs’, letters, 
proclamations, inventories, accounts, bills, 
receipts and—inevitably—miscellaneous items. 
The earliest of these documents dates from 
the twelfth century of the Christian era, and all 
are enumerated by Professor Atiya and details 
of size, material, and date given. The Turkish 
documents are desoribed briefly by category 
on p. xxxi, and in an appendix at p. 80. 

While it may be a trifle extravagant to 
declare in the picturesque language of the 
author that “the microfilms of Mt. Sinai will 
be remembered from generation to generation 
as one of the happier features of the Age of 
the Atomic Bomb ', undoubtedly the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man is to be 
congratulated for having made this mag- 
nificent eolleotion of treasures available to 
scholars for whom access to the Monastery 
itself would be quite beyond the realms of 
possibility. 

j. D. P. 


W. E. N. KENSDALE : A catalogue of the 
Arabic manuscripts preserved in the 
University Inbrary, Ibadan, Nigeria. 
3 parts: [11], lá pp.; 15-27 pp.; 3l- 
33 pp. Ibadan: University Library, 
1955-8. 1s. each. 


These three small pamphlets give bnef 
descriptions of some 150 Arabic manuscripts 
collected during a tour of the Northern Region 
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progressed with the present edition of fresh 
material. The new fragments belong to 
translations from the Syriac of the Antirrhetikos 
of Euagrios Pontikos, the <Apophthegmata 
patrum, Acts of martyra, and a number of as 
yet unidentified. writings. Our knowledge of 
the Sogdian vocabulary 1s much enriched by 
these texts which; moreover, display a number 
of grammatical features that are not found in 
the previously published fragments of Christian 
Sogdian literature. In addition to identifying 
numerous fragments the editor has made a 
beginning in the translation of all of them. 
The understanding of these difficult texta 
has since been considerably furthered by 
E. Benveniste ın J.As., 1055, 207 ff. 


ILYA GERSHEVITOH 


Indo-Iranian Reprints, u—u1. 's-Graven- 
hage: Mouton & Co., 1957-8. (Dis- 
tributed in Great Britain by Inter- 
national University Booksellers.) 

I. L. Frwor (ed.): Ragtrapala- 
partprcecha : sutra du Mahayana. [11], 
xvii, 77 pp. [Original edition, Biblio- 
theca Buddhica, u, St. Petersburg, 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1901.] 
1957. 16s. 

IH. J. S. SPEYER (ed.): Avadana- 
caiaka: a century of edifying tales 
belonging to the Hinaydna. xx, cx, 388, 
238 pp., plate. [Original edition, 
Bibliotheca Buddhica, m, St. Peters- 
burg, Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
[1902-]1906-9.] 1958. £4 14s. 


This most valuable series of photographic 
reprints of volumes of the Bibliotheca Buddhica 
wil be welcomfd by all serious students of 
Buddhism, for the works are indeed indis- 
pensable, and in recent years very few in- 
dividuals have had the good fortune to obtain 
copies of the orginal editions. 

In ita new dress, the Rastrapala-pariprecha 
is provided with an appendix which collecta 
together all the textual corrections and 
conjectures proposed by La Vallée Poussin, 
J. Ensink, D. R. Shackleton Bailey, and 
J. W. de Jong. 

The Avadina-Sataka is much more con- 
venient to handle in one volume than in the 
two volumes of the original. (The lengthy 
preface, originally published with vol. rr, now 
appears in its rightful place.) It is to be hoped 
that the new availability of this book will 
stimulate fresh interest and inspire further 
research in Buddhist popular literature, much 
of which stil remains unpublished in manu- 
script collections. 
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of the investigation of Arabio literature by 
Western scholarship, the growth and struoture 
of the Arabic poetry of the early Middle 
Ages, discussions of flve individual problems 
of Arabio literature, and, finally, four studies 
on literary criticism, of whioh the last, on ‘ The 
aesthetic foundation of Arabic hterature’ (from 
& journal, Comparative Literature, not widely 
circulating amongst Orientalists) is described 
as an attempt to assemble the basic and more 
or less undefined principles of this oriticiam. 


HERBERT PENZL : A grammar of Pashto : 
a desorsptwe study of the dialect of 
Kandahar, Afghanistan. (American 
Council of Learned Societies.  Pro- 
gram in Oriental Languages. Publica- 
tions, Series B——Aids—No. 2.) [vi], 
170 pp. Washington, D.C. : American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1955. $2. 


The dialect of Kandahar, the author points 
out, is alone among the regional forms of 
Pashto speech in having a phonemic system 
that corresponds to the prevailing orthography. 
The description of this system therefore 
presents few surprises to the reader, except 
for the unusual transcription adopted by the 
author, in which, e.g. stteedzh represents the 
Kandahari pronunciation of English ‘stage’. 
The morphology 18 clearly explained in 
praiseworthy detail. The suthor distinguishes 
five classes of masculine and six of feminine 
nouns, as well as six of adjeotives and four of 
verbs. The close attention paid to irregular 
forms and to verbal aspects constitutes the 
chief merit of the book. The frequent reference 
to the views and terminology of Afghan 
grammarians is welcome. 


ILYA GERSHEVITCH 


Orar Hansen: Berliner sogdische Texte 
II: Bruohstuoke der grossen. Sammel- 
handschrift C2. (Akademie der Wis- 
senschaiten und der Literatur in 
Mainz. Abhandlungen der Geistes- 
und Somalwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 
Jahrg. 1954, Nr. 15.) 100 pp., plate. 
Wiesbaden: Verlag der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur in 
Mainz in Kommission bei Franz 
Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1955. DM. 
7.80. 


The publication, initiated by F. W. K. Müller 
in 1907, of the extant fragments of Christian 
literature in the Sogdian language, has notably 
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‘I see fragrant sandal-wood’). Professor 
Anantakumar’s modern Sanskrit commentary 
gives a critical discussion as well as an ex- 
position of Harirkma's theories. 


HRIEDRIOE WELLER: Dte Legende von 
Sunabsepa im Attareyabrahmana und 
Sankhdyanasrautasiitra. (Berichte 
über die Verhandlungen der sachsis- 
chen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historische 

- Klasse, Bd. 102, Ht. 2. 91 pp. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1956. 
DM. 6. 


In this short but important monograph 
Professor Weller subjects the well-known 
story of Sunahéepa in its two versions to & 
detailed critical examination. His arguments 
are in most respects convincing, and his 
conclusion, that the ‘legend ’ as we have 1t in 
these sources is a pastiche formed principally 
from two originally distinct stories, appears 
to be well-founded. Some hesitation might be 
felt in accepting his theory that the text هد‎ 
“an Handsohriften gebunden, er geht letzten 
Endes auf ein einziges Manuskript zurüok ’. 
This would have far-reaching implications for 
the dating of the later Vedio texte, or would 
require a much earlier date than is usually 
envisaged for the transmission of these texts 
by writing. The further possibility—namely, 
that like the Epics and the Puranas, these 
texts were subjected to interpolation for 
many centuries after their compilation—seems 
most improbable. An alternative would be 
to*believe that such variations in order of 
verses as are noted on pp. 82-4 arose in the 
later transmission of one or other of the texts. 
Professor Weller’s theory admittedly seems 
to provide the simplest explanation in the 
present case, and this is obviously a matter 
worthy of further investigation in other 
Brahmans and Sutra texta. 

J. B. 


ERICH FRAUWALLNER (tr.): Dte Philo- 
sophie des Buddhismus. (Philoso- 
phische Studientexte. Texte der 
indischen Philosophie, Bd. 2.) xui, 
423 pp. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 

1956. DM. 18. 


SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN and 
CHARLES A. Moore (ed.): A source 
book in Indian philosophy. Xxx, 
684 pp. Princeton: University Press ; 
Bombay: Oxford University Press, 
1957. 40s. 

Profeasor Frauwaliner’s book is the second 
in a series designed to present in translation 
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Calcutta Sansknt College Research 
Series, Nos. 1-10. Calcutta: Sanskrit 
College, 1958. 

I. DURGAMOHAN BHATTACHARYYA 
(ed.): Chandogyabrahmana, with the 
commentaries of Gunavisnu and Sdyana. 
(Texts, No. 1.) xxvii, 226 pp. Rs. 15, 
258. ˆ 

n. R. C. Hazra: Studies in the 
Upapurünas. Vol. I (Saura and 
Vainaea Upapurdnas). (Studies, 
No. 1.) [iv], xii, 398 pp. Rs. 25, 42s. 

mi. GOPIKAMOHAN BHATTACHARYYA 
(ed.) : Jfiánalaksanaeicararahasyam of 
Sr Harirüma Tarkavagiéa, with the 
commentary of [sic] Vimaróáimi by 
Anantakumar Bhattacharyya. (Texts, 
No. 2.) [vu], xiv, 121 pp. Rs. 9, 158. 


These three volumes from the Department 
of Post-Graduate Training and Research of 
the Government Sanskrit College, Caloutta, 
mark the beginning of a series which promises 
to be of considerable importance. 

The edition of the Chandogya-brahmana is 
limited to the first and second chapters, that 
is, the portion familiarly known as the Manira- 
brühmana. Presumably the editor assumed 
that no one would expect to find the Chandogya 
Upanssad (chapters 3-10) printed under the 
title of the Brihmana, but it would never- 
theless have been desirable to have the 
position made clear on the tatle-page. The 
edition represents a conscientious exploration 
of manuscripts, and the editor has been able 
to clarify a long-standing confusion arising 
from the conflation of the two commentaries 
in some manuscripts. 

Professor Hazra has undertaken an analytical 
study of all the extant Upapuyanas available 
either in print or in manuscript, and we learn 
from the foreword that four further volumes 
may be expected. The present volume deals 
with the Samba Purina (Saura), the Vignu- 
dharma, the Visnudharmottara, the Narasimha, 
and other minor Vaisnava puranic works. 
A concluding chapter collects together in- 
formation about several lost works known by 
citation or mention only. Professor Hazra’s 
summaries of the contente of the 8 
wil be an invaluable guide for any scholar 
wishing to use these works as source-material. 

Harirama’s work is a short Navya-nyéya 
monograph, dating from approximately the end 
of the sixteenth century. It 1s concerned with 
analysing the concept of jüünalaksanà pra- 
iyüsattih, which 18 here used to account for the 
perception of absences as well as the perception 
of qualities not appropriate to the sense 
perceiving the object (propomtiona of the form 
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Oriental Institute of Baroda, which has already 
earned fame by ita metioulous—if slow— 
edition of the JNáfyaóüsira, and the com- 
paratively young Sangeet Natak Akadami in 
New Delhi. It is intended as the first instal- 
ment of a series of six texts on the theory of 
music to be published ın the course of the 
next few years. 

In the introduction (pp. i-vii) the editor 
gives & most useful survey of the variety of 
texts on the subject written in North and 
South India during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the period to which the 
Ragatativavibodha belongs (second half of the 
seventeenth century). He records interesting 
evidence of contact between the two spheres : 
Srinivasa, with his Southern name, represent- 
ing the Northern tradition and Bhavabhatta, 
at the Northern court of Bikaner (between 
1764 and 1790), favouring the Southern system 
of clasmfication, one of the main pointe of 
difference being the basic scale (Kafi in the 
North, Mukhari in the South). The editor's 
contention, however, that the modern custom 
of choosing Bilaval, corresponding to our 
major scale, as a starting pomt was introduced 
by Muhammad Razza Khan of Patna in the 
nineteenth century, is erroneous, because 
Sr William Jones mentions that his in- 
formants used our major scale as their baais. 

The edition stresses Srinivasa’s dependence 
on Ahobala’s Sangitaparijüta, clearly marking 
the places where he quotes from the earlier 
text. Srinivisa follows Ahobala and his older 
contemporary Hrdayanirayana (second half 
of the seventeenth century) in fixing pitch by 
means of measurements of sounding wire. 

The editor appears to have dealt ably with 
the many difficulties inherent in producing a 
readable text from one single manuscript. 


A. A. BAKE 


BUKUMAR BHATTACHARYA: The East 
India Company and the economy of 
Bengal from 1704 to 1740. 240 pp., 
plate, 2 maps. London: Luzac & Co., 
1954. 21s. 


One of the several points of contemporary 
interest which emerges from a re-reading of 
Professor Sukumar Bhattacharya’s book is 
the remarkable similarity between certain 
aspects of Bengal’s trade in silk and cotton 
textiles in the early eighteenth century and 
the controversy surrounding India’s present 
day trade with the U.K. in cotton manu- 
factures. Of course, there are also certain 
differences: 200 years ago it was Bengal 
workmanship which produced the high 
quality specialities which were 80 much 
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essential Indian philosophical texta, and will 
be of great value, not only to the reader who 
has no intention of learning Sanskrit and 
Pali, but also to the serious student of Indian 
philosophy. We are given here translations 
of & well-chosen selection from canonical texte 
(pp. 9-60), post-canonical Hinayana (pp. 
61-142), and Mahày&na (pp. 143-407), the 
translations being introduced by exegetical 
essays which will be valued as highly as the 
translations themselves. 

The ish volume, while covering a wider 
field—from the Vedas to Radhakrishnan—is 
similar in aim, but differs ın spirit and presenta- 
tion. The translations, by a wide diversity 
of authors, have almost all been published 
before; and the reader who turns to the book 
in search of Indian philosophy may wonder 
why the Laws of Manu and the Kauitliya 
Arthasdsira have been included. A 8 
puzzle is the fact that the Viméaliká and the 
Trimsska of Vasubandhu are here presented 
in translations from the Chinese translationa— 
becoming in the process of double translation 


much more difficult to understand—although - 


the Sanskrit original has been available since 
Sylvain Lévi's edition of 1925. 

‘Extensive selections from the writings of 
Radhakrishnan are not required in a book of 
this type, since all his major works are still in 
print and are readily avaiable’, writes 
Professor Moore. He has nevertheless been. 
able to persuade Dr. Radhakrishnan to reprint 
here in exienso his translations of the Bhaga- 
vadgita and the Dhammapada. Appreciative 
readers of the volume will note with pleasure 
Professor Moore's assessment of his co-editgr : 
(p. 610) 'Sarvepalh Radhakrishnan is a 
versatile genius, universally recognized and 
acclaimed for his remarkable ability as teacher, 
lecturer, scholar, and administrator, as 
philosopher, statesman, and India’s cultural 
ambàssador throughout the East and the 
West. His deep learning, his briliant style, 
and his absolute tolerance have brought him 
recognition not only as the greatest living 
interpreter of Indian philosophy, religion, 
and culture, but also as an original and 


creative thinker of the first order’, Claudie 
tam rinos pueri, sai prata biberunt. 

J. B. 
VrBHUEUMAR B. Desar (ed.): Räga- 


tattvavibodha : a work on Indian music 

by Srinivüsa. (Gaekwad’s Oriental 

Series, No. cxxvi.) [vi], vii, 62 pp. 

Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1956. 

Rs. 4. 

This book is the welcome result of the 
co-operation between the old-established 
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Indian ‘ peasant’ society is economically not 
homogeneous, but differentiated. Both these 
propositions are adequately documented and 
will provide a stimulating corrective to 
current unitary conceptions of peasant society. 

The book also has an historical argument, 
applied particularly to rural Bengal. Before 
the British arrived, the people of rural Bengal 
were divided into two classes: Class I, the 
“usurping castes’ who lived as feudal rent- 
receivers ; and Class II, subsistence cultivators 
owning their own land. The British, the 
argument runs, substituted commodity for 
subsistence production, and converted Class I 
into landowners. This resulted in the pro- 
gressive pauperization of Class Il and the 
emergence of Clasa III, the landless labourers 
and the share-croppers. The oleavage between 
rich and poor has grown wider, but ‘ pro- 
gressive’ and ‘revolutionary’ elements have 
been curbed by the caste system and by 
communal dissension, both of which the 
British encourged. The documentary and the 
statistical evidence by which this argument 18 
buttressed would need further examination 
than is possible here. 

The chapter ‘The dynamics of a rural 
sooiety ' could have been supplemented by 
references to the work of contemporary 
anthropology (e.g. Marriott, Village India; 
Srinivas, India's villages) and in general many 
of Professor Mukherjee's remarks on caste 
look like over-simplifications in the light of 
the past ten years’ anthropological research. 

There are innumerable misprints and 
grammatical errors. Apart from this the book 
could be recommended to students as a clear 
argument, on which they mught exercise 
their critical faculties. 

F. G. B. 


EDNA BRYNER : Thirteen Tibetan tankas. 
xxv, 153 + [4] pp., front., 15 plates. 
Indian Hills, Colorado : The Falcon’s 
Wing Press, [1957]. $9.95. 


The main part of this book (oh. I), to which 
in fact the title refers, consists of a résumé of 
the already existang English translation of 
the 34 birth-stories of Arya Büra's Jatakamala. 
The first 29 are illustrated by 18 thankaa, 
excellently reproduced in monochrome, which 
belong to the City Art Museum of 8t. Louis. 
Two thankas are missing from the set; thus 
the last five stories are without illustration. 
Ch. iv contains translations of two other 
versions of the story of ' Feeding the Tigress ' 
from  mDzans-biun and the. Suvarnapra- 
bhasottamasüira. Ch. v recounts three other 
birth-stories from the Kanjur Vinaya, vol. 1v : 
of the Deer ‘ Goldenside’, the Woodpecker, 
and Visvantara (already translated mto 
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sought after by European buyers; nowadays 
cotton and silk manufactures play only ه‎ 
minor role in the industrial economy of West 
Bengal, and it is the enterprise of Bombay 
and Ahmedabad which has raised India to the 
position of the world’s second largest producers 
of cotton piecegoods. But there is a certain 
latter day topicality about Professor 
Bhattacharya’s statement (p. 158) that ‘ the 
rapid increase of the Indian textile trade 
excited the jealousy of the weavers of woollen 
and silken fabrics in England ', with the result 
that an Act was passed in 1700 prohibiting 
imports into this country ‘ of all wrought silks, 
Bengals and stuffs mixed with silk or herba, 
of the manufacture of Persia, China or the 
East Indies and all calicoes painted, dyed or 
printed or stained there’. These articles 
were, however, permitted to come into 
England if they were for re-export. 

Very much the same situation prevails 
to-day with a declinmg Lancashire industry 
seeking protection against the inflow of cheap 
plecegoods emanating from India and Hong 
Kong end enjoying special terms of entry 
into the U.K. under Ottawa and Common- 
wealth preferences. To-day the emphasis is 
on price rather than quality, bat the wheel 
has indeed come full circle. The great difference 
between then and now is that, whereas in the 
first half of the eighteenth century India had 
little need for the manufactures and raw 
materials of the West, her twentieth century 
programme of economic development to-day 
places a high premrum on these things, 
especially on capital goods and heavy 
machinery. ‘Two hundred years ago, until 
the Battle of Plassey and the Industrial 
Revolution changed the whole nexus of 
Indo-British trade, India's consistently favour- 
able balance of paymenta with Europe had 
to be adjusted by imports of bullion (mostly 
silver) to Calcutta by the East dia Company. 
This helped gradually to monetize the Indian 
economy and to offset the persistent tendenoy 
of local officials of the crumbling Moghul 
regime to debase the coinage for their own 
profit and so fill the country with & variety 
of rupees of differing and dubious value. 
These and other pointe are made with admirable 
olarity in Professor Bhattacharya’s book. 


G. T. 


RAMKRISENA MUKHERJEE: The dyna- 
mics of a rural society: a study of the 
economic structure in Bengal villages. 
x, 134 pp. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1957. DM. 12.70. 

The author argues (1) that an analysis of 


economic structure is essential for the under- 
standing of social structure, and (2) that 
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‘° component’). In the newly added tone 
diagram (p. xi) one is surpmsed to see the 
second tone starting at a lower pitch than 
the third tone and the latter descending 
not lower than the starting point of the 
former. These few remarks, however, do not 
detract from the great merit of the book 
which—but for its price—one would wish to 
see in the hands of all English students. 


W. SIMON 


GERHARD  KaHLo:' Grundriss der 
malaysschen und indonesischen Sprache. 
72 pp. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1957. DM. 4.80. 


It is difficult to understand whether this 
very short ‘Outline of the Malay and 
Indonesian language’ is intended to be an 
introduotory course for beginners or a state- 
ment of language structure for those who 
wish to make comparisons with other languages. 
It is too sketchy for either purpose. Perhaps 
a clue is given in the part of the bibliographical 
section dealing with Grammars, where 
Dempwolf’s 1937 book is described as ‘ the 
only work in German’. If go, Mr. Kahlo is a 
little late, for Hans Kahler’s Grammat der 
Bahasa Indonésia was published in 1956 by 
the Wiesbaden branch of Mr. Kahlo’s own 
publishers. 

Again it is not clear what Mr. Kahlo means 
by the composite term ' Malay and Indonesian 
language '. The reader will expect an account 
of standard Riau-Johore Malay followed by 
notes on the comparatively recent grafting 
on to it of non-Malay and other elements with 
a view to building up an Indonesian national 
language. Besides fulfilling the promise of 
the title this would have been a useful approach 
to the subject, as Riau-Johore Malay, which 
has a literature and a discipline, could have 
provided a solid background against which 
to paint the peculiar, and not as yet firmly 
established, charecteristics of the Bahasa 
Indonesia. 

Instead, the author has ignored Risu- 
Johore Malay as a separate study and devoted 
himself to a somewhat dogmatic description 
of & rather pidgin language full of oddities. 
Here are some of these oddities taken at 
random : 

Kémbdang (the author's stress) means in its 


root form ‘unfolded’ (rather than ‘ ex- 
pansion. ’), 

Alt di-g1gii andjing means exactly the same 
as andjing ménggigu Als. 


Tému in its root form means a ° comrade’. 
The main funotion of bér- ia to form a 
continuative tense (‘englisch: I am doing). 
-lah is either a sign of the past tense or, 
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English by Ralston from Schiefner’s German 
translation). Ch. I gives a brief uncritical 
account of the way Buddhism reached Tibet 
and ch. nr provides a popular description of 
the Tibetan scriptures. The coloured frontis- 
piece of Sükyamuni is described inaccurately 
(p. 28). ° At the top left is the future Buddha, 
Maitreya; and at the top right, a Dhyüni 
Buddha. Why a Dhy&ni Buddha, and in any 
case which one? These two little inset 
buddhas are in fact Dipankara (left) and 
Maitreya (right). Thus we have the Buddhas 
of Past, Present, and Future. Also I am sure 
that the Tibetans would be justly offended to 
read that their ‘ scriptures are faithful trans- 
lations—made by learned Indian and Kashmiri 
pandita and a few Chinese monks, with the 
assistance of Tibetan scholars’ (p. 81). Miss 
Bryner has things the wrong way round, for 
it was the Tibetan translators (lo-tsa-ba) who 
made themselves proficient in Sanskrit and 
80 were mainly responsible for the trans- 
lations. Very few foreign pandite learned. 


"Tibetan. That remarkable language, classical 


Tibetan, was codified, mastered, and used by 
‘Tibetans and Tibetans only. 


D, I. SNELLGROVE 


Smau Wine Cuan [SHOU-YUNG Cn'EN]: 
A concise English-Chinese dictionary, 
with romanized standard pronunciation. 
Second edition. xvii, 416 pp. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press ; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1955. 
528. 


Professor Chan's excellent English-Chinese 
dictionary has been republished ın a slightly 
enlarged form. The outstanding feature of 
this dictionary is that all Chinese equivalents 
given form part of the spoken language. The 
student, therefore, need not fear that he may 
learn obsolete terms or lapse into the literary 
style. This second edition adds another 
550 entries, which bring the total number of 
entries to well over 8,000. Among notable 
omissions, not supplied in the ‘ Addenda’, 
I noted ‘ mother-in-law’, whereas the other 
kinship terms have been provided. It would 
soem that the tone marks in the ‘ Addenda’ 
(and in one case at least the transoription of 
the initial) have been affected by Cantonese 
pronunciation. On p. 90 the Chinese equivalent 
for ‘entice’ is correctly given as yin? yut 5 | 
Be, but on p. 302 we find the same Chinese 
compound. under “° allure ' as yin* yu’, followed 
by yu? Auot WE HÀ. In the same way, on 
p. 415, the equivalent for ‘ virus’ is given 
as ping’ chun’, instead of ping* chun‘. Similarly 
I noted chu? for tsu* MJ] on p. 397 (entry 
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ways it must have been much more difficult 
to write. For to the question ‘ what is Malay ? ° 
it was vastly easier to provide a reasonably 
satisfying answer in 1922 than it is in 1958. 
Whether an English-Malay dictionary should 
include all Malay equivalente of an English 
word, inoluding dialect words, arohaisms, 
and the like, is arguable: but one thing the 
user may fairly expeob to get from it is the 
Malay equivalent most commonly used and 
understood throughout Malaya. That was 
not easy to determine in 1922. It is even less 
easy in 1958, now that in the towns and 
amongst the younger generation at any rate, 
Indonesian is rapidly superseding true Malay 
in conversation and in hterature, while at the 
same time in the countryside and amongst 
the older people the vocabulary of 1922 stall 
largely persists. It may accordingly be 
expected of an up-to-date English-Malay 
dictionary that for an English word 16 should 
provide (a) a ‘Standard Malay’ equivalent, 


„where one existe, (b) one or more dialect 


equivalents, and (c) an Indonesian (or ' Modern 
Malay ’) equivalent: and for these the reader 
will seldom seek in vain in Sir Richard 
Winstedt's latest dictionary. It is to be hoped 
that he will enrich future editions of this work 
by a transfer from its admirable counterpart, 
his Unabridged Malay—English dictionary (Kelly 
and Walsh, 1954), of more of the Indonesian 
words and expressions that the latter oontams. 
But even as it stands we have here an English— 
Malay dictionary of the standard we could 
expect from one who in the province of Malay 
studies is consul non unius anni. 


+ 
0. O. BROWN 


A. A. CENSE and E. M. UHLENBEOK : 
Critical survey of studies on the lan- 


guages of Borneo. (Konmkhjk Insti- 
tuut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde. Bibliographical Series, 2.) [1v], 


82 pp., plate, map. ’s-Gravenhage : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. | Guiders 
5.50. 


This publication, commissioned and financed 
by the Netherlands Institute for International 
Cultural Relations, deals with 323 works, only 
47 more than those covered by Sidney Ray, 
‘that remarkable student of languages’ in 
his 200 pp. contribution ‘The languages of 
Borneo’ (1918). Though the importance of 
these 47 additional works should not be 
underrated, the main difference between Ray’s 
list and this monograph lies ın the regional 
grouping of the material and the critical 
evaluation. Kept within the restrictions of 
the specific purpose, this new study will 
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attached to the imperative, the equivalent 
of ' please ’. 

It is clear from his omissions and insertions 
that the author does not appreciate the 
existence of the characteristic balanced 
substantival phrases of Malay or of the constant 
variation of the order and length of these 
phrases to place the emphasis just where it 
ig required, 

It is possible that the language Mr. Kahlo 
describes is current in some part of Indonesia 
but he should not attempt to teach it as if 
it were standard. After all, there is no standard 
conversational language if Riau-Johore Malay 
is to be ignored. The Bahasa Indonesia is 
not a mother tongue and the speakera of each 
of the 250 mother tongues of the Republic 
introduce characteristios of their own m any 
conversation that they may have in the new 
national language. 

A suspicion that this book is written with 
superficial knowledge would appear to be 
confirmed by a atudy of the bibliographical 
section at the end of it. This starts: ' The 
older works (von Seidel, Winstedt, eto.) have 
been sold out for decades’. A little later we 
come to the dictionaries of ‘ Clasaical Malay ’. 
These include only van Ronkel's, Mr. Kahlo’s 
own, and the 1901 edition of Wilkinson’s 
dictionary in the Jawi script. Has not the 
writer, who has himself tmed his hand at 
compiling a Malay dictionary, heard. of others, 
including Wilkinson’s 1932 romanized edition ? 


X, O. G. B. 


Sir RIOHARD  WiNsSTEDT: An un- 
abridged English-Malay . dictionary. 
398 pp. Singapore: Marican & Sons, 
1958. 


The debt of students of the Malay language 
to Sir Richard Winstedt 1s incaloulable. Not 
only has he been responsible for making 
available to them so many of the best specimens 
of Malay literature, but for over 40 years they 
have had to thank him for the only noteworthy 
Enghsh-Malay dictionary. The first edition 
of this work appeared in 1913: & revised and 
enlarged edition appeared in 1922 and he has 
now produced the Unabridged English-Malay 
dictionary which forms the subject of this 
review. 

The 1922 edition is a book of 524 pp. His 
latest work numbers only 398 pp.: but 
seeing that ite predecessor’s print and margins 
are those of more spacious days and that over 
30 pages have been wisely saved by omitting 
from the new work such names of plants and 
fishes as have only Latin equivalente, it will 
be realized that the new dictionary is little, 
if any, smaller than the old. And in many 
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fulnesa is much diminished by the absence of 
an index or even adequate cross-referencing. 


I. SOHAPERA 


H. CORBIN and others: Conferenze 
tenute all'Is. M.E.O. da H. Corbin, 
N. Egam, M. Eliade, J. F*liozat, 
P. Humbertclaude, J. Masus, E. H. de 
Techarner. (Serie Orientale Roma, 
vn.) [ivl], 197 pp. Roma: Istituto 
Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo 
Oriente, 1955. L. 2,500. 


This is the second volume to be pub. 
lished of lectures delivered at the Institute of 
the Middle and Far East in Rome, the first 
having previously appeared in 1952 as number 
v in the Serie Orientale Roma. The contenta 
are: H. Corbin, ' Avicenne et le récit vision- 
naire’; N. Egami, ‘Découverte l'église 
romaine éteblie au xim siéole, en Mongolie, 
par Giovanni da Monte Corvino’; M. Eliade, 
' Techniques de l'extase et langages secrets’ ; 
J. Filliozat, ‘ La dévotion vishnouite au pays 
tamoul’; P. Humbertclaude, ' Nara-ebon, 
le livre à miniatures japonais 1570-1780’; 
J. Masui, ' Sri Aurobindo ot l'universalisation 
de l& pensée indienne’; and X. H. de 
Tscharner, ‘Un art chinois peu connu: le 
théátre '. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH ÜRIENTALISTS : 
A select list of books on the civilizations 
of the Orient, prepared by the Assocta- 
iton of British Ortentalists and edited by 
W. A. C. H. Dobson. xii, 80 pp. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1955. 10s. 


This list of works on Oriental subjecta is 
intended to serve not only the needs of 
students embarking on courses in these 
studies, but also the interests of a wider publio 
ourious to know more about Asia. It is 
evident that the compilers of the book have 
successfully solved their problem of providing 
an introductory list of books for the classes 
of persons to which it is addressed and it may 
well prove of value to scholars requiring 
elementary information in fields not their 
own. It is to be hoped in the interesta of 
the furtheranoe of Oriental studies that the 
book will enjoy a large circulation and find 
its way on to the shelves of every public and, 
perhaps more important, every senior school 
hbrary. 

It is arranged under the four prinotpal 
headings of Egypt, and the Ancient Near and 
Middle East; Islam; India and Further 
India; and the Far East and constatutes a 
geleoction as representative as could possibly 
be achieved with the stringent need to restrict 
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certainly prove a valuable help to any student 
concerned with this field of linguistics. ‘In 
view of the great scarcity of reliable data’ 
the co-authors (both professors) ° have acted 
on the assumption that they should do best 
to be as exhaustive as possible as regards the 
literature to be mentioned. Even publications 
have been included whose linguistic value is 
very slight. Schoolbooks, missionary tracts, 
data from ethnological literature have not 
been passed over; perhaps they may be of 
some importance for a future research-worker. 
The long list of literature rather serves to demon- 
strate the poverty than the abundance of truly 
linguistic data ’ (my italics). This statement 
differs considerably from the remark of 
Karl M. Helbig in his ‘Die Insel Borneo in 
Forschung und Schriftium’ (1955) regarding 
general knowledge of this large island. From 
these three bibliographies it is quite clear that 
the Borneo languages have not been given the 
attention they require. We can only hope 
that the painstaking work of Professors Cense 
and Uhlenbeck will evoke a wider interest in 
the subject. There remains much to be done 
in the study of the 87 languages of Borneo. 


O. HOOYKAAS 


Social implications of industrialization 
and urbanization in Africa south of the 
Sahara. Prepared under the auspices of 
Unesco by the International African 
Institute, London. (TUnesco] Tensions 
and Technology Series.) 

Paris: Unesco, 1956. $11. (Obi 
able from H.M.8.0. 55s. ) 


This bulky volume oonsists of four distinot 
and unrelated parte: a brief general review, 
by Professor Daryll Forde, of ‘ social aspects 
of urbanization and industrialization in 
Africa’; a survey, by Miss Merran McCulloch, 
of ‘recent and current field studies on the 
somal effects of economic development in 
inter-tropical Africa’; three studies (by 
V. G. Pons, N. Xydias, and P. Clément) on 
the ' social effects of urbanization in Stanley- 
ville, Belgian Congo’; and a series of relatively 
brief papers, by 15 different writers, prepared 
for a Unesco conference in 1954 on the general 
theme indicated by the title. The book would 
have gained considerably in value had more 
space been devoted to comparison, and leas to 
summarizing studies already published elses- 
where (Part 1r) or consisting merely of pre- 
liminary reports (Part n). Although un. 
doubtedly an important and impressive 
contribution to knowledge of what is happening 
in Africa to-day, it remains essentially & 
source-book of raw material, whose use- 
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known as ‘Christian Oriental’ of which, 
apart from" the few references to Coptio in 
the Egyptian section, no mention is made. 
A short list on Korea should also be added. 
A few minor blemishes should be removed ; 
the phrase ‘in ibidem’ on pp. 10 and 16 is 
pleonastic and ungrammatical; Manichaeism 
should surely not be included as.a sect of 
Christianity. To one librarian, at least, the 
practice of giving capital letters to all words 
other than prepositions, articles, and the 
copula, savours rather more of the newspaper 
headline than the scholarly bibliography. 


J. D P. 
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the size of the book, Works demanding ه‎ 
knowledge of Oriental languages are, reasonably 
enough, omitted, while those comprised in 
French and German are cited only when a 
suitable English work 1s not available. 

Useful lists of the principal societies con- 
cerned with Oriental studies, the facilities for 
Oriental studies offered by British Universities, 
and the outstanding Onental booksellers are 
appended, 

In the second edition which will undoubtedly 
be called for, consideration should be given 
to the inclusion of sections on the Hebrew 
language and literature, oldest of all Oriental 
studies, and of the languages sometimes 
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